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To  His   Highsesb  Prince   Alfonso   Skkaphino 

Dl     POBCIA. 

Let  me  place  your  name  at  the  head  of  a  work  which  is 
essentially  Parisian,  although  I  thought  it  out  while  staying 
with  you  lately.  What  can  be  mure  natural  than  to  offer  you 
the  flowers  of  rhetoric  wBich  budded  in  your  garden,  watered 
with  regrets  which  taught  me  the  meaning  of  nostalgia,  but 
which  you  softened  as  we  wandered  about  the  boschetii  beneath 
those  elms  that  recalled  to  me  the  Champs  Elj-s^ea?  Perhaps 
I  shall  thus  atone  for  the  crime  of  thinkiog  of  Paris  beneath 
the  shadow  of  the  Duomo,  and  of  our  muddy  streets  on  the 
clean  and  elegant  pavements  of  the  Porta  Keuza.  When  I 
have  certain  books  to  publish  which  I  hope  to  dedicate  to 
Milanese  friends,  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  selecting  names 
already  dear  to  your  old  Italian  romancers  among  those  friends 
whom  I  love,  and  to  whose  remembrance  I  h^  you  to  recall 

Xont  sincerely  affectionate 

DE  BALZAC. 
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NOTE. 

This  volume  is  abridged  by  the  omission  of  episodes, 
except  so  far  as  they  are  neceseaiy  to  the  main  story. 
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LUCIEN    DE    EUBEMPRE. 


THE  UASKBD   BALL. 

During  the  last  Opera-ball  of  1824,  many  maskii 
were  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  a  youug  man  who  was 
walking  through  the  corridors  and  aJwut  the  foyer  with 
the  air  of  a  person  in  quest  of  a  woman  wbom  unfore- 
seen circumstances  had  kept  at  home.  The  secret  of 
this  gait  and  manner,  partly  lagging,  partly  hurried,  is 
known  only  to  old  women  and  loungers  emeriti.  In 
that  immense  rendezvous,  the  crowd  takes  little  note 
of  the  crowd ;  interests  are  so  intense  that  idleness 
itself  is  preoccupied. 

The  young  dandy  was  so  absorbed  in  his  restless 
search  that  lie  did  not  notice  his  own  success;  at 
any  rate  he  paid  no  attention  to  the  soft  woi-ds,  the 
admiring  surprise,  the  spicy  jesta,  the  lively  excla- 
mations of  certain  masks.  Though  his  beauty  classed 
him  among  those  exceptional  persons  who  corae  to  the 
masked  balls  of  the  Opera  in  search  of  adventure,  and 
who  seem  to  await  it  as  they  awaited  a  lucky  throw  at 
roulette  when  Fraseati  was  alive,  he  seemed,  one  might 
think,  almost  viijgnrly  sure  of  his  evening.  Perhaps 
he  was  the  hero  of  one  of  those  mysteries  with  three 
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persoDages  which  compose,  ia  truth,  the  vrbole  of  a 
masked  ball,  though  koown  only  to  those  who  play 
their  part  in  each.  As  for  the  young  women  who  go 
to  these  balls  merely  to  say,  "  1  have  seen  theui,"  for 
provincials,  for  in  experienced  youths,  for  foreigners, 
the  Opera  House  on  such  nights  must  be  a  palace  of 
weariness  and  ennui.  To  them  this  black  crowd,  slow 
jet  hurried,  going,  coming,  winding,  turniog,  moving 
npward  and  again  descending,  which  can  be  likened 
only  to  ants  about  their  hill,  is  no  more  compreben- 
sible  than  the  Bourse  to  a  Breton  peasant  who  never 
heard  of  the  Grand  Livre. 

With  rare  esceptioDS  men  in  Paris  never  mask  ' 
themselves ;  a  man  in  domino  is  thought  ridiculous. 
In  this  the  instinct  of  the  nation  is  shown.  Men  who 
wish  to  hide  their  happiness  can  go  to  the  ball  with- 
out coming  there,  and  masks  who  are  absolutely 
obliged  to  enter  leave  it  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
masked  men  are  jealous  husbands  who  have  come  to 
spy  upon  their  wives,  or  husbands  engaged  in  some 
love  affair  who  do  not  choose  that  their  wives  shall  spy 
upon  them,  —  two  situations  equally  open  to  ridicule. 

The  young  man  was  followed,  though  lie  seemed 
not  to  know  it,  by  a  persistent  mask,  short  and  stout, 
rolling  himself  along  like  a  cask,  To  all  habitues 
of  an  Opera-ball  this  domino  was  a  civil  function- 
ary, a  broker,  a  banker,  a  notary,  in  short  a  bour- 
geois of  some  kind,  suspecting  an  infidelity.  In  the 
highest  society  no  one  ever  goes  in  search  of  humili- 
ating testimony.  Several  masks  had  already  [winted 
out  to  one  another  with  a  langU  this  enormous  person ; 
others  had  aposti-ophized  him ;  certain  young  men  had 
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twitted  him ;  but  the  carriage  of  bis  shoulders  aud  bia 
cool  bearing  showed  a  marked  disdain  for  such  raadoia 
shots.  He  went  wliere  the  young  man  led  him,  as 
the  hunted  wild-boar  goes,  indifferent  to  the  balls 
that  whistle  about  his  ears  or  the  hounds  that  are 
yelping  after  him. 

Although  at  the  opening  of  a  masked  ball  pleasure 
and  anxiety  wear  the  same  livery  —  the  illustrious 
black  robe  of  Venice  —  and  all  seems  mere  confu- 
sion, the  different  circles  of  which  Parisian  society 
19  composed  soon  meet,  recognize,  and  observe  one 
another.  There  are  certain  elementary  signs  so  clear 
to  initiates  that  these  hieroglyphs  of  personal  interests 
are  as  legible  as  an  amusing  novel.  To  a  well-versed 
eye,  therefore,  this  stout  mask,  could  not  possibly  be 
en  bonne  fortune,  or  he  would  infallibly  have  worn 
some  prearranged  sign,  red,  white,  or  green,  signifi- 
cant of  happiness  previously  agreed  upon.  Was  he 
in  quest  of  vengeance?  After  a  while,  seeing  bow 
closely  the  mask  followed  the  man  who  was  evidently 
bent  on  a  love-affair,  certain  idlers  began  to'  take 
note  of  the  beautiful  face  around  which  happiness 
had  placed  its  divine  halo. 

The  young  man  interested  the  mind ;  as  he  went 
and  came  he  aroused  curiosity.  All  things  about  him 
gave  signs  of  a  life  of  elegance.  According  to  a  fatal 
law  of  our  epoch,  there  was  little  difference,  either 
physical  or  moral,  between  the  most  distinguished  and 
best-trained  son  of  a  duke  and  peer  and  this  fasci- 
nating young  man,  whom  poverty  had  lately  gripped 
with  her  iron  hands  in  the  midst  of  Paris.  Beauty 
and  youth  must  have  masked  in  him  profound  abysses, 
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as  ID  other  young  men  who  seek  to  ptay  a  part  in 
Paris  without  possesaing  the  needful  meauB,  youths 
who  risk  all  for  all  by  sacrificing  to  the  most  courted 
god  of  the  regal  city,  —  Chance.  Neverthelesa,  his 
dress  and  mannere  wei-e  irreproachable,  and  he  trod 
the  classic  precincts  of  the  foyer  as  though  he  knew 
them  well.  Who  has  not  remarked  that  there,  as  in 
all  other  zones  of  Paris,  a  habit  of  behavior  shows 
what  you  are,  what  you  do,  whence  you  come,  and 
what  you  desire? 

"  Oh  !  what  »  handsome  young  man !  We  can  turn 
round  here  and  look  at  him,"  said  a  mask  whom  any 
kabitui  would  have  recognized  as  a  well-bred  woman. 

"  Don't  you  remember  him?"  replied  the  gentleman 
who  accompanied  her.  "  Madame  du  Chfitelet  once 
presented  him  to  you." 

"  You  don't  mean  that  son  of  an  apothecary  she  was 
in  love  with,  who  became  a  journalist, — the  lover  of 
Mademoiselle  Coralie? " 

"I  thought  him  fallen  too  low  ever  to  rise  again; 
I  don't  underetand  how  he  has  managed  to  re-appear 
in  Parisian  society,"  said  Conite  Sixte  du  Chatelet. 

"He  has  the  air  of  a  prince,"  said  the  mask,  "  and 
that  actress  with  whom  he  lived  could  never  haie 
given  it  to  him.  My  cousin,  who  invented  him,  was 
never  able  to  disinfect  him  wholly.  I  should  like  to 
know  the  mistress  of  this  Sarginus.  Tell  me  some- 
thing of  his  life  that  I  may  go  and  mystify  him." 

The  couple  who  then  followed  the  young  man,  whis- 
pering in  each  other's  ear,  were  instantly  and  particu- 
larly observed  by  the  mask  with  the  square  shoulders. 

"Dear  Mousieur  Chardon,"  said  the  prefect  of  the 
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Gharente,  taking  tlie  young  dandy  by  the  arm,  "  I 
present  to  you  a  lady  who  desires  to  renew  her 
acquaiutauce  with  you." 

"Dear  Comte  Chitelet,"  replied  tha  young  man, 
"this  lady  malces  me  feel  bow  ridiculous  was  the 
name  you  give  me.  An  ordinance  of  the  king  has 
restored  to  me  the  name  of  my  roaternikl  ancestors, 
the  Rubem^ir^a.  Though  the  newspapers  have  an- 
nounced the  fact,  it  concerns  so  insignificant  a  per- 
sonage that  1  do  not  blush  to  recall  it  to  my  fiiends, 
my  enemies,  and  all  indifferent  persons.  Class  your- 
self as  you  please,  but  I  am  certain  you  will  not  dis- 
approve of  a  measure  to  which  your  wife,  when  she 
was  only  Madame  de  Bargeton,  advised  me."  (This 
neat  retort,  which  made  the  lady  smile,  sent  a  nervous 
thrill  through  the  prefect  of  the  Charente.)  "  Please 
tell  her,"  added  Lueien,  "  that  I  now  bear  gules,  a 
bull  savage  argent,  in  a  field  vert." 

"Savi^e  argent!  "  repeated  Chitelet. 

"  Madame  la  mai^quise  will  explain  to  you,  if  yon  don't 
.  know  it,  why  this  ancient  coat^of-arms  is  better  than 
the  chamberlain's  key  and  the  golden  bees  of  the  Empire 
which  are  in  yours,  to  the  great  despair  of  Madame 
Chatelet,  nee  Ndgrepelisse'  d'Espard,"  said  Lueien, 
sharply. 

"As  you  have  recognized  me  I  cannot  mystify  you 
now,  but  also  I  cannot  express  to  you  bow  you  mystify 
me,"  said  the  Marquise  d'Espard,  in  a  low  voice, 
amazed  at  the  cool  self-possession  and  insolence  ac- 
quired by  the  man  she  had  formerly  despised. 

"Permit  me  therefore,  maclame,  to  retain  the  only 
chance  I  have  of  occupying  your  thoughts  by  remain- 
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iog  in  that  mysterious  twilight,"  he  replied,  with  the 
Bmile  of  a  niaa  who  has  do  intention  of  compromising 
an  assured  happiness. 

The  marquise  could  Dot  restrain  a  displeased  gesture 
at  finding  herself,  as  they  say  in  England,  'cut  by 
Lucien's  formality. 

"  I  congratulate  you  on  your  change  of  condition," 
said  the  Comte  du  Chitelet. 

"I  receive  your  congratulations  with  the  spirit  in 
which  you  offer  them,"  replied  Lucien,  bowing  to  the 
marquise  with  much  grace. 

"  Conceited  puppy !  "  said  the  count  in  a  low  voice 
to  Madame  d'Espard;  "he  has  succeeded  at  last  in 
acquiring  ancestors." 

"  Conceit  in  young  men,  when  practised  upon  us,  is 
almost  always  the  sign  of  some  very  high-placed  hap- 
piness ;  in  men  of  your  ^e  it  means  ill-fortune.  I 
should  like  to  know  which  woman  of  our  world  has 
taken  this  fine  birdling  under  her  protection ;  it  might 
give  me  some  chance  of  amusement  to-night.  My 
anonymous  note  is  doubtless  a  bit  of  malice  done  by  ■ 
some  rival,  for  it  coucerns  this  young  man ;  his  im- 
pertinence may  have  been  dictated  to  him.  Watch 
him.  I  '11  take  the  arm  of  the  Due  de  Navarreins,  and 
you  will  know  where  to  find  me." 

Just  as  Madame  d'Espard  was  about  to  join  her 
relation,  the  stout  mask  stepped  between  her  and  the 
duke  and  whispered  in  her  ear  :  — 

"  Lucien  loves  you ;  he  wrote  that  note.  Your  pre- 
fect is  his  greatest  enemy ;  how  then,  could  he  explain 
himself  before  him?" 

The    unknown    personage    walked    away,    leaving 
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Madame  d'Espard  tlie  victim  of  a  twofold  siiq)rise. 
She  knew  of  no  one  able  to  play  the  part  assumed  by 
the  mask  ;  she  feared  some  trap,  and  weat  away  by 
herself  and  sat  dowD.  Comte  Sixte  du  Cbatelet, 
whom  Luciea  had,  as  we  have  seen,  deprived  of  his 
ambitious  du,  with,  a  malice  wliich  showed  a  predeter- 
mioed  veogeancej  followed  the  handsome  dandy  at  a 
distance,  and  presently  met  a  young  man  to  whom  he 
thought  he  could  safely  unbosom  himself. 

"  Well,  Rastignac,  have  you  seen  Lueien?  he  has 
come  to  life  again,  with  a  new  skin." 

>'  If  I  were  as  handsome  a  fellow  as  he,  I  'd  be  still 
richer  than  he,"  replied  the  young  man,  in  an  airy  tone, 
though  shrewd  and  expressive  of  Attic  sarcasm. 

"No,"  said  the  voice,  of  the  stout  mask  in  his  ear, 
returning  a  hundred  sarcasms  for  one  in  the  mere  man- 
ner with  which  be  accented  the  monosyllable. 

Bastignac,  who  was  not  a  man  to  bear  an  insult, 
stood  as  if  struck  by  lightning;  then  he  suffered  him- 
self to  be  led  to  the  recess  of  a  window  by  an  iron 
hand,  which  he  felt  he  was  unable  to  shake  off. 

'.'  Young  cock,  hatched  in  Mother  Vauquer's  hen- 
yard,  whose  heart  failed  you  in  grasping  the  millions 
of  old  Taillefer  when  the  worst  of  the  work  was 
done,  let  me  tell  yoU,  for  your  personal  safety,  that 
if  yoa  don't  behave  towards  Lueien  as  to  a  brother 
whom  you  love,  you  are  in  our  hands  while  we  are  not 
in  yours.  Silence  and  obedience,  or  I  '11  enter  your 
game  and  knock  over  your  ninepins.  Lueien  de  Eu- 
bempi-^  ia  protected  by  the  greatest  power  of  tlie 
present  day,  the  Church.  Choose  between  life  and 
death.     Answer  me ! " 
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Rastignac'B  brain  ewam  like  that  of  a  man  eleepiug 
ID  a  forest  who  wakes  to  see  a.  honess  beside  him.  He 
was  afraid,  and  there  were  do  witnesses;  the  most 
courageous  men  will  yield  to  fear  when  tliat  is  the  case. 

"None  but  he  could  know  —  or  dare,"  he  muttered 
to  himself. 

The  mask  pressed  his  hand  as  if  to  prevent  him  from 
finishing  his  seateace. 

"  Act  as  if  it  were  he,"  he  said. 

Eastignac  then  behaved  like  a  miltionoaire  on  a  high- 
way when  a  brigand  points  a  pistol  at  his  head ;  he 
capitulated. 

"  My  dear  count,"  he  said  to  du  Chitelet,  to  whom 
he  returned,  "  if  you  value  your  position,  treat  Luden 
de  Rubempre  as  a  man  whom  you  will  one  day  see  in  a 
much  higher  place  than  your  own." 

The  mask  made  an  almost  imperceptible  gesture  of 
satisfaction,  and  staited  again  on  I.ucien's  traces. 

"  My  dear  fellow,  you  have  rather  rapidly  changed 
your  opinion  about  him,"  replied  the  prefect,  naturally 
astonished. 

"  As  rapidly  as  some  of  the  Centre,  who  have  voted 
with  the  Right,"  replied  Raatignac  to  the  pre  feet- deputy, 
whose  vote  had  been  lacking  to  the  Ministry  within 
a  week  or  two. 

"Are  there  such  things  as  opinions  in  these  days?  " 
remarked  des  Lupeaulx,  who  was  listening  to  them. 
"What  are  you  discussing?" 

"  The  Sieur  de  Rubempre,  whom  Rastignac  wants 
me  1o  believe  is  really  a  pei'sonage,"  said  the  deputy 
to  the  secretary- general. 

"  My  dear  count,"   replied  des  Liipe.aiilx,  gravely. 
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"  Mon&ieur  de  Rubempre  is  a  young  man  of  the  bigheet 
merit ;  and  so  infliientiallj  protected  that  I  ehouW  con- 
sider myself  very  foilunate  in  bebg  able  to  renew  my 
acquaintance  with  him." 

"  He  is  certain  to  tumble  into  the  pitfall  of  the  roues 
ot  the  epoch,"  said  Rastignac. 

The  speakers  turned  toward  a  corner  where  a  number 
of  the  wits  of  the  day,  men  more  or  less  celebrated 
and  some  of  tliem  distinguished,  were  collected.  These 
gentlemen  were  contributiug  their  observations,  their 
bon  mots,  and  their  malicious  wit  to  the  common 
fund,  endeavoring  to  amuse  themselves,  or  awaiting 
the  advent  of  some  amusement.  lu  this  group,  which 
was  oddly  composed,  were  a  number  of  men  with 
whom  Lucien  had  formerly  had  relations,  made  up  of 
ostensibly  good  services  and  concealed  evil  ones. 

"  Well,  Lucien,  my  boy,  my  dear  fellow !  so  here 
we  are,  mended  and  done  up  as  good  as  new.  Where 
do  we  come  from  ?  Did  we  vault  upon  our  new  horse 
by  means  of  the  gifts  that  were  sent  from  Florine's 
boudoir?  Bravo,  my  hoy!"  said  Elondet,  releasing 
Finot's  arm  to  take  Lucien  familiarly  round  the  body 
and  press  him  to  his  heart.  , 

Audoche  Finot  waa  the  proprietor  of  a  review  for 
which  Lucien  had  once  worked  almost  gratis ;  and 
-  which  Blondet  still  enriched  by  the  wisdom  of  his 
counsels,  the  depth  of  his  views,  and  his  occasional 
collaboration.  Finot  and  Blondet  personified  Bertrauil 
and  Katon,  —  with  this  difference,  that  while  La  Fon- 
taine's cat  only  ended  by  knowing  itself  duped,  Blon- 
det, knowing  it  all  along,  still  served  Finot.  This 
brilliant  free  lance  of  the  pen  was,  in  truth,  and  I'ur 
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a  loDg  time,  ti  slave.     Finot  coucealed  a  btutal  will 

beneath  a  heavy  exterior  and  a  sluggish  stupidity 
rubbed  with  intellect  as  a  ship's  biscuit  is  rubbed  with 
garlic.  He  knew  how  to  harvest  what  he  gleaned  of 
ideas  and  money  in  the  broad  field  of  the  dissipated 
life  led  by  men  of  letters  and  men  in  [volitics.  Blondet, 
to  hie  great  misfortune,  kept  his  intellect  in  the  pay  of 
his  laziness  and  his  vioes.  Constantly  overtaken  by 
want,  he  Irelonged  to  the  poor  clan  of  eminent  men 
who  can  do  much  for  the  good  of  others,  and  nothing 
for  their  own,  —  Aladdius  wlio  allow  their  lamps  to 
be  bowowed  from  them.  These  admirable  counsellors 
have  keen  and  just  minds  when  not  dragged  away  by 
personal  interests.  With  them  it  is  the  heart,  and  not 
the  arm,  which  acts.  Hence  the  inconsistencies  of 
their  moral  sense,  and  the  blame  whicli  inferior  minds 
often  cast  upon  them.  Blondet  would  share  his  purse 
with  the  comrade  he  had  wounded  the  night  before; 
he  would  dine,  drink,  and  sleep  with  another  whom 
he  stabbed  with  his  pen  the  next  day.  His  amusing 
paradoses  seemed  to  justify  everything.  Accepting 
the  whole  world  as  a  jest,  be  did  not  choose  to  be 
taken  seriously  himself.  Young,  beloved,  almost  cele- 
■  brated,  and  happy,  he  gave  no  thought,  as  Finot  did, 
to  acquiring  the  fortune  necessary  for  middle  life. 

The  most  dilHcult  courage  of  all  is,  perhaps,  that  ■ 
which  Lucien  needed  at  this  moment  to  cut  Blondet 
as  he  had  already  cut  Madame  d'Espard  and  du  Cha- 
telet.  Unhappily,  in  him  the  delights  of  vanity  hin- 
dered the  exercise  of  pride,  which  is  certainly  the 
active  principle  of  many  great  things.  His  vanity  had 
triumphed  in  tlie  preceding  encounter ;  he  bad  shown 
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himself  ricb,  disdaiuful,  and  bappy  to  persons  wlio 
had  formerly  disdaioed  tiini  wlien  poor  and  miserable. 
But  now,  could  a  poet,  like  an  agetl  diplomatist,  rebuflf 
to  their  faces  two  self-styled  friends,  who  had  helped 
him  in  his  poverty,  and  with  whom  he  had  cousoited 
in  the  dark  days  of  his  distress  ?  Like  a  soldier  who 
does  not  know  when  and  where  to  use  his  courage, 
Lucien  did  what  many  another  man  in  Paris  has  done  ; 
he  compromised  himself  once  more  by  accepting  the 
shake  of  Fioot's  hand,  and  by  not  refusing  Bloudet's 
caress.  Whoever  has  been  or  is  concerned  with  jour- 
nalism is  under  tlie  cruel  necessity  of  bowing  to  men 
whom  he  despises,  of  smihug  upon  his  best  enemy,  of 
compromising  with  fetid  vileness,  and  dirtying  his 
fingers  in  tJie  endeavor  to  pay  his  aggressors  in  their 
own  coin.  He  gets  habituated  to  seeing  evil  and  letting 
it  pass  ;  he  begins  by  condoning  it,  and  finally  commits 
it.  In  course  of  time  the  soul,  constantly  stained  by 
shameful  transactions,  dwindles ;  that  instrument  of 
noble  thought  corrodes,  its  worn-out  hinges  turn  of 
themselves.  Alceste  becomes  Philinte,  character  is 
enervated,  talents  degenerate,'  and  faith  in  noble 
works  takes  wing.  He  who  began  by  taking  pride 
in  his  own  pages  spends  himself  as  he  goes  along 
in  wretched  articles  which  his  conscience  tells  him, 
sooner  or  later,  are  so  many  wicked  actions.  Fie 
came,  like  Lousteaii,  like  Vernou,  intending  to  be  a 
great  and  useful  writer,  he  finds  himself  an  impotent 
penny-a-liner.  Consequently,  we  cannot  too  highly 
honor  men  who  keep  their  character  to  the  level  of 
their  talents,  and  who,  like  d'Ai'th&z,  know  how  to 
walk  with  unfaltering  step  among  the  rocks  and  reefs 
of  a  literary  life. 
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Lucien  found  uothing  to  say  in  reply  to  Blondet, 
whose  easy  wit  always  exercised  upon  liim  an  irre- 
sistible faseinatioQ,  the  ascendency  of  a  corrupter 
over  his  pupil.  Blondet  held,  moreover,  a  good  posi- 
tion io  society,  owiug  to  his  intimacy  with  the  Com- 
teese  de  Montcoroet. 

"  Have  you  inherited  from  an  uncle?"  asked  Gen- 
eral de  Moutcornet.  jesting. 

"  Like  you,  I  hold  folly  at  arm's  lengtli,"  replied 
Lueien  in  the  same  tone. 

"Has  monsieur  set  up  a  review,  or  some  sort  of 
jotirual  ? "  asked  Andoche  Finot,  with  the  blustering 
impertinence  of  a  man  who  lives  on  the  brains  of 
others. 

"  Better  than  tliat,"  replied  Lucien,  whose  vanity, 
stung  by  the  superiority  assumed  by  the  editor-in-chief, 
brought  him  suddenly  back  to  a  sense  of  his  new 
position. 

"  What  is  it,  my  dear  fellow?" 

"I  Lave  a  Cause." 

"Cause,  Lucien?"  said  Vernou,  smiling. 

"Ah!  Finot,  you  ace  distanced  by  this  fellow;  I 
always  predicted  it.  Lucien  has  talent ;  you  did  n't 
make  the  most  of  it ;  you  let  him  go  to  the  dogs. 
Repent,  you  fat  blockhead ! "  cried  Blondet. 

Penetrating  as  musk,  Blondet  saw  more  than  one 
secret  in  Lucien's  tone  and  gesture  and  manner ;  while 
soothing  him,  however,  he  tightened  by  his  woi'da  the 
curb-chain  of  the  bit.  He  resolved  to  know  the  secret 
of  Lucien's  return  to  Paris,  his  projects,  and  his  means 
of  existence. 

"  Down  on  your  knees  before  a  superioi'ity  you  can 
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never  attain,   though  you  are  Finot,"   lie  continued. 

"  Admit  him  instantly  to  the  membershij}  of  strong 
men  'to  whom  the  future  belongs ;  he 's  one  of  us ! 
Witty  and  handsome,  is  he  not  liound  to  succeed  by 
your  quibiisciimque  viis?  Behold  him  here  in  bis 
strong  Milan  armor,  hia  doughty  dagger  half  drawn, 
his  banner  flying !  Tudieu !  Lueien,  where  did  you 
steal  that  pretty  waistcoat?  Nothing  but  love  can 
find  such  stuffs  as  that.  Have  we  a  home '(  Just  now 
I  'm  anxious  to  know  the  addresses  of  my  friends,  for 
I  have  n't  wbere  to  lay  my  Lead.  Finot  turned  me  out 
to-night  on  the  vulgar  pretest  of  a  love  affair." 

"My  dear  fellow,"  replied  Luden,  "I've  put  in 
practice  a  maxim  which  is  sure  to  lead  to  a  tranquil 
life:    Fuge,  late,  tace!     I  leave  you." 

"  But  T  don't  leave  you  until  you  pay  ine  a  sacred 
debt,  —  that  little  supper,  hein?"  said  Blondet,  who 
was  rather  given  to  good  eating  and  got  himself  in- 
vited by  his  friends  when  money  lacked. 

"What  supper?"  asked  Lueien,  with  a  gesture  of 
impatience. 

"You  don't  remember?  By  that  I  rect^nize  the 
prosperity  of  a  friend,  —  he  loses  his  memory." 

"He  knows  what  lie  owes  us;  I'll  guarantee  his 
heart,"  cried  Finot,  catching  up  Blondet's  joke. 

"  Eastignac,"  said  Blondet,  taking  that  young  man 
by  the  arm  as  soon  as  he  reached  the  upper  end  of 
the  foyer  near  the  column  around  which  these  so-called 
friends  were  grouped,  ' '  we  are  talking  of  a  supper  ;  will 
you  come? — unless  monsieur  here,"  he  added,  very 
Beriously,  motioniug  to  Lueien,  "  pereists  in  denying 
a  debt  of  honor.     He  may  pos8ii)ly  do  so." 
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"  Monsieur  de  Rubempre  is  incapable  of  that,"  said 
Rastigoac,  who  was  thinking  of  far  other  matters. 

"Here's  Bixiou ! "  cried  Bloudet,  "he'll  come; 
nothing  is  complete  without  him.  Unleea  lie 's  at 
hand,  chauipygiie  only  thickens  my  tongue;  every- 
thing is  flat,  even  the  spice  uf  epigrams." 

"  My  friends,". Siiid  Bixiou,  "  I  see  yoii  all  collected 
round  the  marvel  of  the  day.  Our  dear  Lucieii  re- 
vives Ovid's  metamorphoses.  Just  as  Uie  goils  changed 
themselves  into  remarkable  vegetables  and  other  things 
to  seduce  women,  he  has  changed  Uis  tliistle  Cbardon 
into  a  nobleman  to  seduce,  what?  Charles  X. !  My 
little  Lucien,"  he  went  on,  catching  him  by  the  button 
of  his  coat,  "  a  journalist  who  plays  the  great  lord 
deserves  a  famous  charivari.  In  their  place,"  added 
tlic  pitiless  jester,  pointing  to  Finot  aiid  Vernou,  "  I'd 
cut  jou  up  in  their  paper ;  you  'd  supply  tlieni  with 
columns  of  jokes  which  would  bring  la  thousands  of 
francs." 

"Bixiou,"  said  Blondet,  "  amphitryons  are  sacred 
twenty-four  hours  previous  and  twelve  hours  subse- 
quent to  tlie  feast,  which  this  illustrious  friend  of  ours 
is  about  to  give  us."  ■ 

"Of  course,  of  course,"  replied  Bixiou,  "besides, 
what  CUD  be  more  desirable  than  to  save  a  great  name 
from  oblivion  and  endow  an  effete  aristocracy  with  a 
man  of  talent?  Lucien,  you  have  the  esteem  of  the 
Press,  of  which  you  once  were  the  noblest  ornament, 
and  we'll  sustain  you.  Finot,  sliort  snapping  items 
in  your  Paris-column  1  Blondet,  long-winded,  insinu- 
ating articles  on  the  fourth  page  of  your  paper!  Let 
us   announce   the   publication  of  the   finest   l)ook  of 
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our  time,  'The  Atcber  of  Charles  IX,'  and  iin[>Ioi'e 
Datiriat  to  give  ua  another  edition  of  '  Daisies,'  tliose 
divine  sonnets  of  our  French  Petraruh.  Let  us  i>ear 
aloft  our  friend  on  ttie  buckler  of  stamped  paper  wliich 
makes  and  unmakes  reputations  I  " 

"  If  you  wish  for  a  supper,"  said  Lucien  to  Blondet, 
to  get  rid  of  the  troop  wliiuh  threatened  to  increase, 
"it  Beeins  to  me  you  needn't  employ  hyperbole  and 
parable  with  an  ok)  friend  as  if  he  were  a  ninny. 
To-morrow  evening,  at  Lointier's,"  he  added  hastily, 
as  he  saw  a  masked  woman  approacliing  Lim  and 
sprang  forward  to  meet  her. 

"Oh!  oh  !  oh!  "  exclaimed  Bisiou,  on  three  notes 
with  a  scoffing  air,  apparently  recognizing  tlie  woman 
to  whom  Lucien  had  gone,  "  this  needs  investigating." 

And  he  followed  the  graceful  couple,  passed  in  front 
and  around  theia,  examined  them  with  a  searching 
eye,  and  returned,  to  tlie  great  satisfaction  of  the  envious 
group,  who  were  all  interested  to  find  out  how  and 
whv  Lucieu's  luck  had  changed. 

"Friends,"  said  BUiou,  "  we  have  known  the  Sieur 
de  Rubempre's  new  love  for  a  long  time.  She  is  no 
other  than  des  Lupeaulx's  former  rat." 

One  of  the  social  corruptions  now  forgotten,  but  in 
fashion  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  was  the  so- 
called  "  rat."  A  rat  (the  word  is  out  of  date)  was 
a  child  of  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  supernumerary 
of  some  theatre,  more  especially  the  Opera,  who  was 
being  trained  for  vice  and  infamy,  A  rat  was  a  sort 
of  infernal  page,  a  female  gamin,  whose  lively  tricks 
were  usually  forgiven.  A  rat  took  what  she  could 
get;    she    was  therefore  a  dangerous  animal  and  to 
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detail  of  fashionable  life  before  the  Restoratiou  until 
the  time  when  a  few  writers  laid  hold  of  the  rat 
BB  a  novel  subject. 

"  What!  is  Lucien,  after  having  Coralie  killed  under 
him,  to  ride  away  with  our  Torpille'  too?"  said 
Blondet 

Hearing  that  name,  the  mask  with  athletic  shoulders 
made  a  movement  which,  though  quickly  repressed, 
was  seen  by  Rastignac. 

"That's  not  jMBsible,"  replied  Finot.  "La  Tor- 
pille  hasn't  a  brass  farthing  to  give  him;  she  bor- 
rowed, so  Nathan  told  me,  a  thousand  francs  from 
Florine." 

"Oh!  messieurs,"  exclaimed  Rastignac,  endeav.or- 
ing  to  defend  Lucien  against  these  odious  imputations. 

"Ball !  cried  Vernou,  "  is  Coralie's  former  pensioner 
too  straight-laced?" 

"That  thousand  francs  proves  to  me,"  said  Bixiou, 
"that  our  friend  Lucien  is  living  with  La  TorpiJle." 

"What  an  irreparable  wrong  done  to  the  elite  of 
literatm-e,  science,  art,  and  politics  !  "  said  Blondet. 
"  La  Torpille  is  the  only  prostitute  in  these  days 
who  has  the  making  of  a  courtesan.  Kducation  has 
never  spoiled  her ;  she  can't  read  and  write ;  but  she 

'  Torpille.  torpedo,  —  a  fish  which  gives  electric  shocks  when 
touched. 
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would  always  have  understood  us.  We  might  have 
given  to  our  epoch  one  of  those  magnificent  Aspasian 
figures  without  which  there  has  hitherto  been  no  great 
century.  See  how  the  Dubarry  suits  the  eighteenth ; 
Ninon  de  I'Enclos  the  seventeenth  ;  Marion  de  I'Orme 
the  sixteenth ;  Iniperia  the  fifteenth.  To  Flora  be- 
longs the  Roman  republic  which  she  made  her  heir, 
and  which  paid  its  public  debt  with  that  inheritance. 
What  would  Horace  be  without  Lydia,  Tibullus  with- 
out Delia,  Catullus  without  Leebia,  Propertius  without 
Cynthia,  Demetrius  without  Lamia,  who  is  his  only 
glory  in  these  days." 

"  filoudet  talking  of  Demetrius  in  the  foyer  of  the 
Opera  seems  to  me  rather  too  much  shop,"  whispered 
Bixiou  to  his  neighbor. 

"  And  Tvithout  these  queens  what  would  the  empire 
of  the  Csesars  have  been?"  continued  Blondet.  "  Lai's 
and  Ehodope  are  Greece  and  Egypt.  AH  are  the 
poesy  of  the  centuries  in  which  they  lived.  This 
poesy,  which  is  lacking  to  Xapoleon  {for  the  widow  of 
his  Grand  army  is  a  barrack  jest)  is  not  lacking  to  the 
Republic,  which  had  Madame  Tallien.  And  now  in 
France  who  is  there  to  fill  the  vacant  throne?  All  of 
us  here  present  could  have  made  a  queen.  1  might 
have  given  an  aunt  to  la  Torpille  (for  her  mother  is 
too  authentically  dead  on  the  field  of  dishonor),  du 
Tillet  could  have  provided  the  mansion,  Lousteau  a 
carriage,  Rastignac  servants,  des  Lupeaulx  a  cook, 
Finot  hats  "  (Finot  could  not  restrain  a  wince  as  he 
received  this  shaft  full  in  the  face),  "  and  Vernou 
should  have  puffed  her  while  Btxiou  put  wit  in  her 
mouth.     The  aristocracy  would  have  flocked  to  amusa 
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itself  with  our  Ninon,  around  whom  we  would  have 

Bummoned  artists  of  uU  descriptions  under  pain  of 
condemnatory  articles.  Ninon  the  Second  should 
have  been  magnificeiit  in  assumption,  overwhelming 
in  luxury.  She  should  have  had  Opinions.  Forbidden 
dramatic  masterpiecea  should  have  been  read  at  her 
house;  written  expressly  for  it.  She  should  not  have 
been  a  liberal,  for  a  courtesan  is  essentially  monarchi- 
cal. Ah!  what  a  loss,  what  a  loss !  she  ought  to  have 
kindled  a  whole  century,  and  she  loves  one  poor,  mis- 
erable young  man !  Luuien  will  break  her  like  a 
hound !  " 

"  None  of  the  female  potentates  you  mention  ever 
came  from  the  streets,"  said  Finot,  "  but  this  little  rat 
has  rolled  in  the  gutter." 

"  Yes,  like  the  bulb  of  a  lily  in  the  muck,"  remarked 
Veruou,  "  where  it  blooms  and  increases  in  beauty. 
There  lies  her  superiority.  Must  we  not  know  all,  to 
create  the  laughter  and  the  joy  that  are  derived 
from  all?" 

"He  is  right,"  said  I^usteau,  who  until  then  had 
listened  and  observed  without  speaking.  "  La  Tor- 
pille  knows  how  to  laugh  and  to  create  laughter. 
That  science  of  great  writei-a  and  great  actors  belongs 
to  those  who  have  fathomed  all  social  depths !  At 
eighteen  years  of  age  that  girl  has  already^nown  the 
utmost  opulence,  the  lowest  poverty,  and  men  at  every 
stage  of  life.  She  holds  the  magic  wand  that  unchains 
the  passions  of  men ;  she  is  the  salt  sung  by  Rabelais 
which,  if  flung  upon  Matter  inspires  and  lifts  it  to  the 
marvellous  regions  of  Art ;  her  robe  sheds  speechless 
magnificence ;    her   fingers    drop   jewels  as  her  lips 
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drop  amiles ;  she  gives  to  everything  the  spirit  of  the 
occasion ;  her  Jargon  sparkles  with  mit ;  she  posseeses 
tiie  secret  of  onomatopteia  to  every  shade  of  sound ; 
she  —  " 

"Ton  are  losing  five  fi'anca'  worth  of  feuilleton," 
said  Bisiou,  interrupting  Lousteau.  "La  Torpille  is 
mfinitely  better  thau  all  that.  You  have  all  been 
more  or  less  her  lovers,  but  none  of  you  can  say  she 
has  ever  been  your  mistress  ;  she  can  have  you  at  any 
moment,  but  you  will  never  have  her.  You  force  your 
way  to  her  and  ask  her  to  do  you  a  service  —  " 

"  Ob,  aa  for  that,"  said  Blondet,  "  she  is  more  gen- 
eroQB  than  a  brigand  chief  in  his  lucky  momeuts ;  and 
more  devoted  than  the  best  of  college  comrades.  You 
can  trust  hwr  with  your  purse  and  your  secrets.  What 
made  me  elect  her  for  the  queen  of  this  epoch  is  her 
Bourbon  indifference  to  the  fallen  favorite." 

"  She  ia  like  her  mother,  much  too  expensive,"  said 
des  Lupeaulx.  "The  former  would  have  swallowed 
up  the  revenues  of  the  archbishop  of  Toledo ;  she  ran 
through  two  notaries  —  " 

"  And  fed  Maxime  d6  Trailles  when  he  was  a  page," 
put  in  Bixiou. 

"  La  Toi'pille  is  expensive,  like  RafCaelle,  like  Ca- 
T&me,  like  Taglioni,  like  Lawrence,  like  Boule,  just  as 
all  artists  of  genius  are  dear,"  said  Blondet. 

"But  Eslher  never  had  that  air  and  manner  of  a 
well-bred  woman,"  said  Rastignac,  motioning  to  the 
masked  woman  who  was  leaning  on  Lucien's  arm. 
"  I  will  bet  it  is  Madame  de  S^rizy." 

"Not  a  doubt  of  it,  exclaimed  du  ChStelet,  "and 
that  explains  Monsieur  de  Rubempre's  prosperity." 
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"Ah !  what  a  pretty  secretary  to  au  embassy  he  will 
make !  "  sneered  des  Lupeaulx. 

"  And  all  the  more  because  Lueien  is  a  man  of 
talent,"  said  Raatignac.  "  These  gentlemen  have  each 
had  more  than  one  proof  of  that,"  he  added,  looking 
at  Blondet,  Finot,  and  Loustean. 

"  Yes,  the  lad's  cut  out  to  go  far,"  said  Lousteau, 
who  was  bursting  with  jealousy,  "and  he "11  go  the 
farther  for  having  what  we  call  independence  of 
ideas  —  " 

"  You  formed  him,"  said  Vemou. 

"Well,"  resumed  Bisioii,  "I  appeal  to  the  recol- 
lections of  des  Lupeauls ;  I  '11  bet  a  supper  that 
masked  woman  is  La  Torpille." 

"I  take  the  betj"  said  du  Chatelet,  who  was  intei- 
ested  to  know  the  truth. 

"Come,  des  Lupeaulx,"  said  Finot,  "see  if  you 
recognize  the  ears  of  your  rat." 

' '  There  'a  no  need  to  commit  a  crime  of  tise-masque" 
remarked  Bixiou.  "  Esther  and  Lueien  will  pass  us 
presently  as  they  come  up  the  foyer,  and  1  '11  engage 
to  prove  to  you  that  that  is  she," 

"  So  our  old  friend  Lueien  has  come  to  the  surface, 
has  he?"  said  Nathan,  who  just  then  joined  the  group, 
"I  thought  he  had  returned  to  his  native  An  go  ulgme 
for  the  rest  of  his  days.  Has  he  discovered  some 
secret  way  of  escape  from  duns?" 

"  He  has  done  what  you  will  not  do  in  a  hurry,"  said 
Kaatignac  ; . "  he  has  paid  his  debts." 

The  stout  mask  nodded  his  head  as  if  in  assent. 

"  When  ft  man  reforms  at  his  age,  he  often  deforms 
himself,"  said  Nathan.  "  His  boldness  and  vigor  are 
all  gone  ;  he  becomes  a  capitalist." 
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"Well,  this  one  will  always  be  grand  aetgneur" 
replied  Eaatignac;  "there  will  always  be  in  him  a 
certain  height  of  ideas  which  will  put  him  above  many 
men  who  think  themselves  his  superiois." 

At  this  moment  journalists,  idlers,  dandies,  were  all 
examining,  as  a  jockey  esamines  a  horse,  the  charming 
object  of  their  bet.  These  judges,  grown  old  in  the 
knowledge  of  Parisian  depravity,  all  men  of  superior 
mind  each  in  his  different  way,  equally  corrupt,  equally 
corrupting,  and  given  over  to  the  service  of  unbridled 
ambitions,  accustomed  to  suppose  all,  to  diviue  all, — 
these  men  had  their  eyes  fixed  eagerly  on  tlie  masked 
woman, —  a  woman  who  could  not  be  deciphered  by 
any  bnt  such  as  they.  They  and  a  few  other  habitues 
of  the  Opera  could  aioue  recognize  under  the  shroud 
of  a  black  domino,  under  the  hood  and  the  falling 
cape,  which  make  all  women  look  alike,  the  outline  of 
the  form,  the  peculiarities  of  carriage  and  gait,  the 
movement  of  the  figure,  the  poise  of  the  head,  —  tilings 
the  least  perceptible  to  common  eyes,  but  to  theirs 
quite  easy  to  perceive. 

In  spite  of  the  shapeless  garment,  they  were  able  to 
recognize  the  most  moving  of  all  sights, — that  which 
presents  itself  to  the  eye  when  we  see  a  woman  ani- 
mated by  a  real,  true  love.  Whether  it  were  La  Tor- 
pille,  the  Duchesse  de  Maufrigneuse,  or  Madame  -de 
S^rizy,  the  lowest  or  the  highest  rung  of  the  social 
ladder,  this  creature  was  an  adorable  creation,  the 
flash  of  all  happy  dreams.  These  old  young  men,  as 
well  as  certain  young  old  ones,  were  conseious  of  so 
keen  a  sensation  that  they  envied  Lucien  the  sublime 
privilege  of  transforming  that  woman  to  a  goddess. 
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She  was  there  as  though  she  were  alone  with  Lucien ; 
to  her  there  were  uo  ten  thousaud  persons  present,  there 
was  no  heavy  atmosphere  thick  with  dust ;  she  was  iso- 
lated beneath  the  celestial  vault  of  Love  as  Raffaelle's 
madonnas  beneath  their  goldeu  halos.  She  felt  no 
pressure  of  the  crowd ;  lier  eyes  flamed  through  the 
fissures  of  her  mask,  and  fixed  themselves  on  Lucien  ; 
the  quivering  of  her  whole  person  seemed' to  respond  to 
the  movements  of  her  beloved.  Whence  comes  that 
Qame  which  shines  about  a  loving  woman  and  singles 
her  from  every  other?  Whence  that  eylph-like  buoy- 
ancy which  seems  to  change  the  laws  of  weight?  Is  it 
the  soul  escaping?  Can  happiness  possess  some  phys- 
ical efficacy?  The  graces  of  childhood,  of  virgin  inno- 
cence, were  visible  behind  that  domino.  Though  parted 
and  walking,  these  two  beings  were  like  tlie  groups  of 
Flora  and  Zephyrus  entwined,  as  we  see  them,  by  dis- 
tinguished sculptors ;  but  here  was  something  more 
than  sculpture,  that  grandest  of  arts.  Lucien  and  his 
domino  recalled  those  angels  playing  with  birds  and 
Sowers,  such  as  Gian-Belhni  has  painted  beneath  the 
portraits  of  the  Virgin-Mother;  Lucien  and  this  woman  . 
belonged  to  Fantasy,  which  is  higher  than  Art  as  cause 
is  higher  than  effect- 
When  this  woman,  oblivious  of  all,  came  within 
a  step  of  the  watching  group,  Bisiou  cried  out, 
"  Esther !  "  The  unfortunate  creature  turned  her  head 
quickly,  as  persons  do  when  they  hear  themselves 
called,  recognized  the  malicious  querist,  and  dropped 
her  head  on  her  breast,  as  the  head  of  the  dying  falls 
when  the  last  breath  leaves  it.  A  jarring  laugh  broke 
from  the  group  of  men,  wlio  dispersed  into  the  crowd 
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like  mice  making  for  their  holeB.  Rastignac  aloiie  re- 
mained, tiiat  lie  might  not  eeem  to  fly  before  Lucien's 
flaming  glance.  He  saw  before  liim  two  sorrows, 
equally  profound,  though  veiled,  —  that  of  the  pooi 
Torpille,  struck  down  as  by  a  thunderbolt ;  that  of 
the  strange,  incomprehensible  mask,  the  only  remain- 
ing person  of  the  late  group.  EBther  said  a  word  in 
Lncien's  ear  as  her  knees  gave  way  under  her,  and 
Lucien,  eupportiug  her  on  his  arm,  disappeared  with 
her.  Rastignac  followed  the  pair  with  his  eye,  stand- 
ing lost  in  reflection. 

"How  did  she  get  the  name  of  Torpille?"  said  a 
sombre  voice,  which  struck  to  his  very  vitals,  for  it 
was  not  disgnised. 

"It  is  he,  indeed,  —  escaped  again!"  murmured 
Rastignac  to  himself. 

"  Silence  !  or  I  strangle  you,"  said  the  mask,  in 
another  voice.  "I  am  satisfied  with  you;  you  have 
kept  your  word,  and  more  than  one  arm  is  now  at 
your  service.  Henceforth  be  dumb  as  the  grave ;  but,  ■ 
before  being  silent  forever,  answer  my  question." 

"  Well,  the  girl  is  so  magnetic  that  she  might  have  ' 
laid  her  benumbing  spell  on  the  Emperor  f^apoleon,  as 
she  will  on  some  one  more  difficult  to  allure — you!" 
replied  Rastignac,  moving  away. 

"  One  moment,"  said  the  mask,  "  I  wish  to  prove 
to  you  that  you  have  never  seen  me." 

The  man  unmasked.  Rastignac  hesitated  a  moment, 
seeing  no  sign  of  the  repellent  pei-sonage  he  had  for^ 
merly  known  in. the  Maison  Vauquer,  then  he  said  :  — 

"The  devil  has  enabled  you  to  cliange  everything 
about  you  except  your  eyes,  which  can  never  be  for- 
gotten." 
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An  iron  band  compressed  his  arm  as  if  to  warn  faim 
to  eternal  silence. 

At  three  in  the  morning  des  Lnpeaulx  and  Finot 
found  Rastignac  leaning  against  a  column  at  the  place 
where  the  terrible  maak  had  left  him.  He  had  con- 
fessed his  soul  to  himself;  he  had  been  priest  and 
penitent,  judge  and  criminal.  He  allowed  them  to  take 
him  away  to  breakfast,  and  returned  home  completely 
drunk,  but  taciturn. 
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LA    TOKPILLE. 


The  rue  de  Langlade,  like  the  adjacetit  streets,  dis- 
figures the  Palais-Royal  and  tlie  rue  de  Riyoli.  This 
part  of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  quarters  of  Paris  re- 
tained for  a  long  time  the  pollution  left  by  the  mounds 
of  filth  and  rubbiah  of  the  old  city  on  which  there  were 
formerly  windmills.  Theae  narrow  streets,  dark  and 
muddy,  where  various  slovenly  industries  are  cairied 
on,  preaent  at  night  a  mysteriona  physiognomy  that  is 
full  of  contrasts.  Coming  from  the  lighted  regions  of 
the  rue  Saint-Honor^,  the  rue  Neuve-des-Petits-Champa, 
and  the  rue  de  Richelieu,  incessantly  crowded  and 
brilliant  with  the  maaterpiecea  of  Industry,  Fashion, 
and  Art,  any  man  to  whom  the  Paris  of  the  night-time 
is  unknown  would  be  seized  with  gloomy  terror  if  he 
entered  the  network  of  little  streets  encircled  by  that 
light  reflected  on  the  skies.  Black  shadows  succeed 
the  glare  of  gas.  At  long  distances  a  pale  oil-lamp 
casts  an  uncertain  smoky  gleam,  which  does  not 
reach  into  certain  dark  and  dismal  alleya.  Those 
who  paas  through  this  region  — and  they  are  few  — 
hurry  on.  The  shops  are  moatly  closed  ;  the  ones  that 
are  open  are  of  bad  character, —  either  dirty,  ill-lighted 
wine-shops,  or  those  of  low  milliners,  where  cologne  is 
sold.     Unwholesome  chills  lay  their  damp  mantle  on 
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your  shoulders.  Few  carriages  go  by.  Ominous  an- 
gles meet  the  eye,  among  which  cau  be  distinguished 
that  of  the  rue  de  Langlade,  the  opening. to  the  passage 
Saint-Guillaume,  and  several  other  dark  corners. 

TUe  municipal  council  has  never  succeeded  in  cleans- 
ing tliis  great  plague-spot,  where  prostitution  has  long 
established  its  headquarters.  Perhaps  it  is  as  well  for 
the  Parisian  world  to  leave  to  tliese  narrow  streets 
their  loathsome  aspect.  Passing  through  them  in 
the  day-time  no  one  would  imagine  what  they  are  by 
night.  Then  they  are  lined  with  fantastic  beings  of 
no  world  but  their  own ;  white,  half-naked  figures 
lean  against  the  walls ;  the  sbadows  become  ani- 
mated. Between  the  walls  and  the  passers  along  the 
street,  glide  costumes  which  talk  and  walk.  Some 
half-open  doors  laugh  loudly.  Words  which  Rabe- 
lais declares  to  be  frozen,  and  which  are  melting,  fall 
upon  the  ear.  Scraps  of  song  rise  between  the  paving- 
stones.  The  noise  is  not  vague  ;  it  signifies  some- 
thing. When  it  is  hoarse  and  strident  it  is  a  voice ; 
but  when  it  resembles  a  song  there  is  nothing  human 
in  it ;  it  is  more  like  hissing ;  it  is  sibilant.  Tlie 
tapping  of  boot-heels  has  something,  I  know  not 
what,  provocative  and  mocking.  This  confused  mass 
of  things  turns  the  brain.  Atmospheric  conditions  are 
upset;  one  is  hot  in  winter  and  cold  in  summer.  But, 
whatever  the  weather  be,  this  sti^ange  nature  ofifers 
ever  the  same  spectacle  :  the  fantastic  world  of  Hoff- 
mann is  thei-e.  The  most  matter-of-fact  book-keeper 
would  find  nothing  real  after  crossing  the  narrow  de- 
files which  lead  from  decent  streets  where  there  are 
passers   and   shops   and  lamps.     More  indifferent  or 
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more  ahame-faced  than  the  queens  and  kings  of  a 
past  time,  who  did  not  fear  to  concern  themselves 
with  conrtesaos,  present  administrations  or  modern 
policy  dare  not  face  the  question  of  this  open  sore  of 
capitals.  Certainly,  measures  must  change  with  the 
times ;  and  those  which  handle  individuals  and  their 
liberty  are  delicate ;  but  boldness  and  decision  might 
be  shown  on  purely  material  points,  such  as  air,  light, 
and  condition  of  premises.  The  moralist,  the  artist, 
and  the  wise  administrator  will  regret  the  demolition 
of  Galeries  de  liois  of  the  Palais-Royal,  where  were 
penned  those  lambs  who  will  always  come  where 
loungers  congregate.  What  has  been  the  result?  To- 
day, the  most  brilliant  parts  of  the  boulevards,  that 
enchanting  promenade,  are  interdicted  in  the  evening 
to  families.  The  police  have  not  profited  by  the  re- 
source offered  in  certain  passages,  to  protect  the 
public  thoroughfares. 

The  girl  crushed  by  the  sound  of  her  name  at  the 
masked  ball  had  lived,  for  the  last  month  or  two,  in 
a  squalid- looking  house  in  the  rue  de  Langlade. 
Propped  against  the  wall  of  an  enormous  edifice, 
this  building,  ill -plastered,  shallow,  and  of  prodigious 
height,  is  lighted  from  the  street  only,  and  resembles 
nothing  so  much  as  a  parrot's  perch.  A  couple  of 
rooms  are  on  each  floor,  and  no  more.  They  are 
reached  by  a  slender  stairway  clinging  to  the  wall  and 
curiously  lighted  by  sashes  which  show  to  those  with- 
out the  railing  of  the  stairs,  —  each  landing  being 
indicated  by  a.  sink-drain,  one  of  the  most  horrible 
peculiarities  of  Paris.  The  shop  and  the  lower  floor 
were  occupied  Just  then  by  a  tin-smith ;  the  owner  of 
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the  property  lived  on  the  Boor  above,  and  the  remain- 
ing four  etories  were  hired  by  decent  grisettea  who 
received  a  good  deal  of  consideration  and  some  conces- 
sions from  the  proprietor  and  the  poi-tress  on  account  of 
the  difficulty  of  letting  a  house  so  strangely  built  and 
situated.  The  uses  to  which  this  quarter  was  put  is 
explained  by  the  existence  of  several  other  houses 
built  in  the  same  way,  which  are  not  serviceable  for 
buainesB,  and  can  only  be  profitably  used  for  secret, 
precai-ioiis,  and  questionable  purposes. 

About  thi-ee  in  the  afternoon,  the  j)ortres9  who  had 
Been  Mademoiselle  Esther  brought  home  in  a  fainting 
condition  by  a  young  man  at  two  in  the  morning,  took 
counsel  with  tlie  grisette  who  lived  on  the  floor  above, 
and  who,  before  driving  off  in  a  caiTiage  on  a  pleasure 
excursion,  had  expressed  her  uneasiness  to  the  portress 
about  Esther,  whom  she  had  not  heard  stirring  as 
usual  all  the  morning.  Esther  was  doubtless  asleep, 
but  the  sleep  seemed  suspicious.  Being  alone  in  the 
lodge  the  portress  was  unable  to  go  up  and  inquire 
what  was  happening  on  the  fourth  story,  where  Esther 
lodged.  She  began  to  feel  anxious,  and  was  just 
about  to  confide  the  care  of  the  lodge  (a  sort  of  niche 
scooped  in  the  wall  of  the' lower  floor)  to  the  son  of  the 
tinsmith,  when  a  hackney-coach  stopped  at  the  door. 
A  man  wrapped  in  a  cloak  from  head  to  foot,  with  tlie 
e^'ident  intention  of  hiding  his  dress  or  his  quality,  got 
out,  and  asked  for  Mademoiselle  Esther.  Tlie  portress 
felt  reassured  at  once ;  the  silence  and  quietude  were 
fully  accounted  for.  As  the  visitor  passed  up  the  stairs 
above  the  lodge  the  portress  noticed  tlie  silver  buckles 
that  were  on   his  shoes,  and  she  fancied  she  saw  the 
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fringe  of  the  belt  of  a  cassot-k.  She  went  down  to  the 
street  aud  questioned  tlie  driver,  who  answered  without 
words,  but  the  ixtrtress  understood  him. 

The  priest  kuocked,  received  no  answer,  heard  low 
sighs,  and  forced  the  door  with  his  shoulder,  with  a 
strength  given  to  him,  dW  doubt,  by  charity,  though  iii 
another  man  il'  might  have  been  tliought  habit.  He 
went  hastily  into  the  second  room,  and  there  saw,  be- 
fore a  figure  of  tlie  Virgin  in  colored  plaster,  poor 
Esther  kneeling,  or  rather  crouching  down  upon  her- 
self, with  her  bauds  clasped.     fShe  was  dying. 

A  brasier  of  lighted  ehai-eoal  told  the  story  of  that 
dreadful  morning.  The  hood  and  mantle  of  her 
domino  lay  oft  the  floor.  The  beJl  had  not  been  oc- 
cupied. The  poor  creature,  struck  to  the  heart  by  a 
mortal  wound,  had  doubtless  made  her  preparations 
ou  returning  from  the  Opera.  An  end  of  candle-  ■ 
wick  remaining  in  the  cup  of  a  candlestick  showed 
how  lost  she  had  been  in  her  last  reflections.  A 
■  handkerchief,  wet  mth  tears,  attested  the  sincerity 
of  the  Magdalen's  Wsp air.  This  visible  repentance 
brought  a  smile  to  the  priest's  face.  Ignorant  of  how 
to  destroy  herself,  Esther  had  left  the  inner  door  open, 
unaware  that  the  air  of  the  two  rooms  needed  more 
charcoal  to  make  it  unbreathable ;  the  fumes  bad 
merely  stupefied  her;  the  fresh  air  coming,  in  from 
the  staircase  brought  her  back  by  degrees  to  the  sense 
of  her  misery. 

The   priest  stood    still,    lost  in  gloomy  nieditationf -^ 
unaffected  by  the  divine  beauty  of  the  girl,  watching 
her  first  movemeura-as  if  she  hail  been  some  animal. 
His   eyes  roved  from    this    crouching,  body  to    the 
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objects  about  tbe  cbamb«r  with  appaient  inditference. 
He  looked  at  the  furuituie  of  the  room,  the  led-tiLed 
floor  of  wLich  was  baiely  hiddeu  by  a  tbreadhare 
cai'pet.  A  small  painted  wooden  bedstead  of  an  old 
pattern,  hung  with  yellow  cotton  cuitains  fastened 
back  with  red  rosettes ;  onCfermchair  and  two  com- 
mon chairs  of  the  same  painte<l  wood  and  covered  with . 
the  same  cotton  which  also  supplied  the  curtains  for 
the  windows ;  a  gray  paper  dotted  with  flowers  now 
blackened  by  time  and  grease;  a  mahogany  work-* 
table;  a  fireplace  encumbered  with  cooking  utensils 
of  the  commonest  description  ;  two  bundles  of  firewood, 
one  half  used ;  a  stone  chimney-piece  ou  which  were 
pieces  of  glass-ware  mixed  with  jewels, 'scissors,  a  dirty 
pin-cushion,  white  and  perfumed  gloves ;  a  chaiming 
bonnet  thrown  on  the  water  pitcher  ;  a  Ternaux  shawl 
used  to  diti-ken  the  window ;  an  elegaut  dress  hanging 
from  a  nail ;  a  little  sofa,  hard,  without  cushions ; 
shabby  broken  clogs,  delicate  little  slippers  and  dainty, 
fit  for  a  queen  ;  common  earthen-ware  plates  chipped  • 
and  cracked,  on  which  lay  the^lmnants  of  the  last 
meal,  and  forks  and  spoons  of  German  silver  (the 
plate  of  the  poor  of  Paris),  a  basket  of  potatoes  and 
a  pile  of  soiled  linen,  above  which  hung  the  fresh,  crisp 
cap  of  a  grisette;  a  miserable  wardrobe,  open  and 
empty,  on  the  shelf  of  which  lay  a  pile  of  pawn- 
tickets, —  such  was  the  strange  collection  of  things 
lugubrious  and  things  joyous,  miserable  and  opulent, 
.  .which  met  the  eye.  These  vestiges  of  luxury  in  the 
midst  of  dilapidation  ;  this  home  go  suggestive  of  the 
Bohemtanism  of  the  girl  lying  'th«re  in  her  huddled 
clothing,  like  a  horae  lying  dead  in  his  Jiarness  under 
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brokea  Shafts, -^  did  thia  straage  spectacle  make  the 
priest  reflect?  Did  he  say  to  himself  that  this  mis- 
guided creature  must  be  disinterested  to  couple  such 
poverty  with  the  love'  of  a  rich  young  man  ?  Did  he 
attribute  the  disorder  of  that  room  to  tlie  disorder  of 
her  life?  Did  he  feel  pity,  or  hoiTor?  Was  his  charity 
stirred?  Whoso  h'ad  seen  bim,  with  crossed  arms  aud 
sombre  brow,  his  lips  contracted,  bis  eye  hard,  would 
have  thought  him  absolved  ia  feelings  of  hatred,  in 
reflections  that  thwarted  him,  in  projects  of  sinister 
import.  He  w»s,  assuredly,  insensible  to  the  beauty 
of  the  rounded  form  of  that  crouching  Veiiu^'ai*  it 
showed  beneath  the  black  of  her  skirt.  'iTie  drooping 
head,'  which,  ^^X  to  view  as  she  li^yhere  the  nape 
of  the  white,  soft,  flexible  neck,  the  beautiful  shoulders 
,  of  a  well  developed  physical  nature,  did  not  move  him. 
He  made  no  effort  to  raise  her ;  he  ^emed  not  to  hear 
the  gasping  breath  which  told  of  returning  life;  not 
nntil  she  ga^-e  one  horrible  sob  and  cast  a  terrified 
glance  upoillhim  did  lie  deign  to  lift  her  and  carry  her 
to  the  bedi^with  iMease  wkich  proved  his  enocmoua 
strength. 

"  Lncien  !  "  she  murwured, 

"  Love  returns,  the  wWnan  follows,"  ^aid  the  pnest 
to  himself,  with  a  sort  of  bitterness. 

The  victim  of  Parisian  depravity  now  took  notice 
of  the  dress  of  her  liberator,  and  said,  with  the  smile 
of  a  child  that  lays  its  hand  on  a  coveted  object,  "I 
shall  not  die  without  Heaven's  pardon." 

"  You  can  live  tq^piate  your  sins,"  said  the  priest, 
moist«mng  hen  fo^^ad  with  water,  and  making  her 
sraeU  a  flask  of  vinegar  he  found  on  the  chimney-piece. 
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"1  feel  that  life,  insteacl  of  leaving  me,  is  flowing 
back,"  she  said,  expieBsiDg  her  giatitude  for  this  care 
by  cliarming  natural  gestures.  Tliis  winning  panto- 
mime,  which  the  Graces  themselves  might  have  used 
to  allure,  justified  the  popular  name  of  this  strange 
girl. 

•'  Do  you  feel  b€tt«r?"  asked  the  priest,  giving  her 
a  glass  of  sugared  water. 

He  seemed  to  know  the  ways  of  such  abodes;  he 
moved  about  as  thougli  the  place  were  his.  This  priv- 
ilege(j)E  feeling  everywhere  at  home  belongs  only  to 
kings,  pros^tutes,  and  rol)bers. 

"  When  youliave  quite  recovered,"  said  the  priest, 
after  a  pauaej^yo'^  ''■'^  confess  Jj  Wie  the  reasons 
which  led  you  to  commit  this  final.^rime  of  suicide." 

"  My  history  is  very  simple,"  slie  answered.    "  Three  o 
months  ^o  I  wa4  living  in  the  vice  to  which  1  was 
born.     I  was  the  worst  of  creatures,  the  most  infa- 
mous;   now  I  am  only  the  most  wretched.     I  cannot 
speak  to  you  of  my  mother,  wha-.«f as  mm^tu'ed  —  " 

"  By  a  captain  in  a  suSpected  lifiuse,"  ssM  the  priest, 
interrupting  his  penitent.  "  I  know  your  origin  ;  lam 
aware  that  if  a  person  of  yout^ex  can  ever  be  excused 
for  leading  a  shameful  life  it  is  you,  who  have  never 
known  a  good  example.'^ 

"  Alas !  "  she  said,  "  I  was  never  baptized  or  taught 
religion," 

"  All  is  not  yet  irreparable,"  replied  the  priest, 
"  provided  that  your  faith,  your  repentance,  are  sin- 
cere and  without  reservations,"  ^ 

"  Lucien  and  God  now  fill  my  heart,"  she  said, 
simply. 
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'*  You  should  have  said  '  God  and  Lucien,' "  replied 
the  priest,  smiling.  "  You  remind  me  of  the  object  of 
my  vieit.  Relate  to  me  everything  coucerDing  that 
young  man." 

"  Do  you  come  from  him?"  she  asked,  with  a  loving 
expression  which  would  have  touched  any  other  priest. 
"  Oh !  he  suspected  what  I  would  do  I " 

'*  No,"  replied  the  priest,  "  it  is  not  your  death,  it 
is  your  life  about  which  we  are  concerned.  Come, 
explain  to  me  your  relationa." 

The  poor  girl  trembled  at  the  rough  tone  of  the 
ecclesiastic,  but  she  trembled  like  a  woman  whom 
brutality  could  not  surprise. 

"  Lucien  is  Lucien,"  she  said,  —  "  the  handsomest 
young  man  and  the  best  of  living  beings;  but  if  you 
know  him,  my  love  must  seem  natural  to  you.  I  met 
him  by  chance  three  mouths  ago,  at  the  Porte-Saint- 
Martin,  where  I  had  gone  on  one  of  my  days  out;  for 
we  always  had  one  day  in  the  week  at  Madame  Mey- 
nardie's,  where  I  lived.  The  next  day  I  left  without 
permission.  Love  had  entered  niy  heart,  and  had  so 
changed  me  that  when  I  returned  from  the  theatre  I 
did  not  know  mj'self ;  I  felt  a  horror  for  myself. 
Never  has  Lucien  known  what  I  have  been.  Instead 
of  telling  him  where  1  lived  I  gave  him  the  address  of 
these  lodgings,  which  a  friend  gave  up  to  me.  I  give 
you  my  sacred  word  —  " 

"Do  not  swear." 

"Is  it  swearing  to  give  my  sacred  word?  Well, 
then,  since  that  day  I  have  worked  in  this  room  mak- 
ing shirts  at  twenty-eight  sous  ajiiece  that  I  might 
live  by  honest  work.     For  a  month  I  ate  nothing  but 
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potatoes,  to  stay  virtuous  and  worthy  of  Lucien,  who 
loves  me  and  respects  me  as  the  most  innocent  of  the 
iDDocent.  I  h^ve  made  my  declaration  in  form  to  tbe 
police  to  recover  my  legal  rights,  and  I  have  put  mj'- 
self  under  tw.o  years'  surveillance.  They  who  are  so 
ready  to  inscribe  us  on  the  registers  of  infamy  make 
every  difficulty  before  they  will  scratch  us  off.  All  I 
prayed  for  was  that  Heaven  would  strengtJien  my  reso- 
lution. I  shall  be  nineteen  in  April ;  there  's  hox>e  at 
that  age.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  was  only  born  three 
months  ago.  I  prayed  to  God  every  morning,  and 
begged  htm  to  grant  that  Lucieu  might  never  know 
my  former  life.  I  bought  that  Vii'gin  you  see  there ; 
I  pray  to  her  as  best  I  can,  for  I  don't  know  any 
prayers.  I  don't  even  know  how  to  read  or  write ;  I 
have  never  entered  a  church,  and  I  've  never  seen  the 
good  God  except  in  processions,  out  of  curiosity." 

"What  do  you  say  to  the  Virgin?" 

"  I  speak  to  her  as  I  do  to  Lucien,  with  outbureta 
from  my  soul  that  make  him  weep." 

"  Ah  !  he  weeps?" 

"  With  joy,"  she  said,  eagerly.  "  Poor  darling  !  we 
uuderetand  each  other  so  well  that  we  have  but  one 
soul.  He  is  BO  gentle,  so  caressing,  so  sweet  of  heart, 
of  mind,  of  manners.  He  says  he  is  a  poet ;  but  I  say 
he  is  a  god.  Ah,  forgive  me!  but  you  priests,  you 
don't  know  what  love  is.  There  'b  none  but  us  who 
know  men  well  enough  to  judge  what  Lucien  is.  A 
Lucien  is  as  rare  as  a  woman  without  sin ;  when  we 
meet  him  we  can  do  nothing  else  but  love  him  —  there ! 
So  I  wanted  to  be  worthy  of  being  loved  by  my  Lucien  ; 
there  lies  my  misery.     Last  night,  at  the  Opera,  I  was 
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recognized  by  some  young  men  who  have  no  more 
heart  than  a  tiger  has  pity ;  I  could  maDage  a  tiger. 
My  veil  of  innocence  fell  from  me  ;  their  laughs  cut  to 
my  head  and  heart.  Do  uot  think  that  you  have  saved 
me ;  I  shall  die  of  grief." 

"Your  veil  of  innocence?"  said  the  priest.  "Then 
yon  have  treated  Lucieu  with  the  utmost  rigor?" 

"Oh,  father,  you  who  know  him,  how  can  yon  aafe 
me  that  question  ?    Who  shall  resist  a  god  ? " 

"  Do  not  blaspheme,"  said  the  ecclesiastic,  in  a  gen- 
tler voice.  "  No  man  resembles  God.  Such  exagger- 
ation ill  becomes  a  veritable  love.  You  do  not  love 
your  idol  with  a  pure  and  true  love.  If  you  had  really 
esperienced  the  change  you  boast  of,  you  would  have 
acquired  those  virtues  which  are  the  attributes'of  youth 
and  innocence  ;  you  would  know  the  delights  of  chas- 
tity, the  delicacies  of  female  modesty,  —  those  glories 
of  a  young  girl.     You  do  not  love." 

Esther  made  a  gesture  of  terror,  which  the  priest 
saw;  but  it  did  not  shake  the  impassibility  of  a 
confessor. 

"  Yes,  you  love  for  yourself,  and  not  for  him,  —  for 
Uie  temporal  pleasures  which  charm  you,  not  for  love's 
sake  in  itself.  If  you  take  love  so,  you  are  devoid  of 
that  sacred  tremor  inspired  by  a  being  on  whom  God 
has  laid  the  seal  of  adorable  perfections.  Have 
you  reflected  that  you  degrade  Lucien  by  your  past 
impurity ;  that  you  corrupt  his  youth  by  those  appal- 
ling delights  which  have  given  you  your  name  of  in- 
famy? You  have  been  inconsistent  with  yourself  in 
this  passion  of  a  day." 

"  Of  a  day ! "  she  said,  raising  her  eyes. 
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*'By  what  name  do  you  call  a  love  which  is  not 
eteroal;  which  can  never  unite  us  in  the  Christian's 
future  with  the  one  we  love?" 

"Ah,  I  want  to  be  a  Christiau!"  she  cried,  in  a 
muffled,  violent  tone,  which  must  have  won  for  her  the 
mercy  of  our  Saviour. 

"Is  a  gii'l  wlio  has  never  received  the  baptism  of 
the  Church,  nor  that  of  knowledge,  who  can  neither 
read  nor  write  nor  pray,  who  cannot  take  one  step 
without  the  very  pavements  rising  up  to  accuse  lier, — 
a  girl  remarkable  only  for  the  fugitive  privilege  of  a 
beauty  which  disease  may  take  away  frain  her  to- 
morrow;  is  it  this  creature,  disgraced,  degraded,  and 
who  knows  her  degradation  (ignorant  and  less  loving 
you  migllt  have  been  more  excusable),  —  is  it  this  fu- 
ture prey  of  suicide  and  hell  who  is  lit  to  be  the  wife 
of  Lucien  de  Rubempre  ? " 

Each  sentence  was  the  thrust  of  a  dagger  to  the 
depths  of  Iier  heart.  At  each  sentence  the  swelling 
sobs,  the  flowing  tears  of  the  despairing  creature 
proved  the  force  with  which  light  was  entering  into  a 
mind  as  untutored  as  that  of  a  savage ;  into  a  soul  at 
last  awakened ;  into  a  nature  upon  which  depravity 
had  spread  a  layer  of  muddy  ice,  now  melting  in  the 
sun  of  truth. 

"  AVhy  did  I  not  die  !  "  was  the  sole  Idea  that  she 
uttered  from  the  midst  of  the  torrent  of  ideas  which 
streamed  through  her  brain  and  ravaged  it. 

"  Daughter,"  said  the  terrible  judge,  "  there  is  a 
love  which  is  never  confessed  before  men,  the  aspira- 
tions of  which  are  received  by  the  angels  with  similes 
of  joy." 
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"What  love?" 

"  Love  without  hope  when  it  inspires  the  life,  when 
it  puts  into  life  the  principle  of  self-sacrifice,  when  it 
ennobles  all  acts  b;  the  desire  of  attaining  to  ideal 
perfection.  Yes,  the  angels  rejoice  in  that  love,  for  it 
leads  to  a  knowledge  of  God.  To  strive  for  perfection 
that  yon  may  be.  worthy  of  Lira  you  love;  to  make  a 
thousand  secret  saciifiees  for  him ;  to  adore  him  from 
afar ;  to  give  drop  by  drop  your  blood ;  to  immolate 
to  him  your  self-love  ;  to  have  no  pride  or  anger  toward 
him ;  to  spare  him  even  the  knowledge  of  the  jealousy 
he  rouses  in  the  heart ;  to  give  him  all  he  wishes,  be  it 
to  onr  own  detriment ;  to  love  what  he  loves  ;  to  have 
our  face  turned  ever  to  him  that  we  may  follow  him 
without  his  knowledge,  —  such  love  Heaven  would  have 
pardoned  you ;  it  offends  neither  divine  nor  human  laws ; 
it  leads  to  other  paths  than  your  vile  pleasures." 

As  she  listened  to  tltis  dreadful  sentence  (and  in 
what  tones  was  it  uttered !)  Esther  was  seized  with 
a  not  unnatural  mistrnst.  The  words  were  like  the 
thunder-clap  that  precedes  a  storm.  She  looked  at  the 
priest;  her  euti'ails  were  wrung  by  that  awful  grip 
which  seizes  the  most  courageous  in  face  of  sudden 
and  imminent  danger.  No  glance  could  read  what  was 
then  passing  In  the  soul  of  that  man,  but  the  boldest 
would  have  known  there  was  more  to  fear  than  to  hope 
in  the  aspect  of  his  eyes,  —  formerly  clear  and  yellow  as 
those  of  tigers,  but  on  which  austerities  or  privations 
had  thrown  a  mist  like  that  we  see  on  far  horizons  in 
the  dog-days,  when  the  earth  is  hot  and  luminous  but 
so. vaporous  that  it  becomes  almost  invisible.  Deep 
folds  of  the  flesh,  to  which  countless  pits  of  the  small- 
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pox  gave  an  appearance  of  ragged  ruts,  ploughed  up 
the  sallow  ekin  which  seemed  to  have  been  baked  by 
the  suu.  The  barshaess  of  this  couuteDauce  came 
out  the  more  because  it  was  framed  by  the  neglected 
wig  of  a  priest  who  cares  no  longer  for  his  person,  —  a 
dilapidated  wig  of  a  rusty  black  in  the  sunshine.  His 
athletic  chest,  bis  bands  like  those  of  an  old  veteran, 
his  powerful  torso  and  strong  shoulders  resembled  those 
of  the  caryatides  which  artists  of  the  middle  ages  em- 
ployed in  certain  Italian  palaces,  an  imperfect  repro- 
duction of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  facade  of  the 
theatre  of  the  Poite-Saint-Martin. 

The  least  clear-sighted  person  would  have  thought 
that  hot  passions  or  uncommon  events  bad  cast 
this  man  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church.  Certainly, 
some  awful  thunderbolt  could  alone  have  changed  him 
—  if  indeed  such  a  being  is  susceptible  of  change. 
Women  who  have  led  the  life  now  so  violently  repudi- 
ated by  Esther  soon  reach  an  absolute  indifference  to 
the  external  form,  of  men.  They  are  like  the  literary 
critic  of  the  present  day,  who  may,  under  certain 
aspects,  be  compared  with  them,  for  he  reaches,  after 
a  while,  a  profound  indifference  to  the  formulas  of  art. 
He  has  read  so  many  books ;  he  sees  so  many  come 
and  go;  he  has  so  accustomed  himself  to  written 
pages ;  he  has  endured  so  many  plots,  seen  so  many 
dramas,  made  so  many  articles  without  saying  what 
he  thought ;  betrayed  so  often  the  cause  of  art  in 
favor  of  his  friendships  and  his  enmities, — that  he 
reaches  at  last  a  stage  of  disgust  for  all  things,  though 
he  goes  on  judging  nevertheless.  It  needs  a  miracle 
to  make  that  man  produce  real  work,  —  just  as  a  pure 
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and  noble  love  caa  only  dawn  through  a  miracle  ia  the 
heart  of  a  courtesaa. 

The  tone  and  manners  of  this  priest,  who  seemed  to 
have  stepped  out  of  a  canvas  of  Zurburaa,  appeared 
80  hostile  to  the  poor  girl,  to  whom  outward  appear- 
ance was  of  no  consequence,  that  she  fancied  herself 
less  the  object  of  his  solicitude  than  the  necessary  in- 
strument of  some  plan.  Without  being  able  to  mentally 
distinguish  between  the  arguments  of  self-intereat  and 
the  unction  of  charity  (for  we  must  be  on  the  watch 
indeed  to  detect  the  false  coin  that  isj^ivenbya  friend), 
she  instinctively  felt  herself  in  the  talons  of  some  mon- 
strous and  ferocious  bird  of  prey,  swooping  down  upon 
her  after  circling  for  a  time  in  the  air.  In  her  terror, 
she  said  in  a  piteous  voice :  ^'I  thought  that  priests 
were  meant  to  comfort  us,  but  you  torture  me." 

At  this  cry  of  anguish  the  priest  made  a  gesture  and 
paused ;  he  collected  himself  before  replying.  During 
that  moment  these  two  persons  so  singularly  brought 
tf^ether  examined  each  other  furtively.  The  priest 
understood  the  woman,  but  the  woman  could  not  un- 
derstand the  priest.  During  that  pause  be  must  have 
renounced  some  plan  which  threatened  poor  Esther,  and 
returned  to  his  firat  intentions. 

"  We  are  physicians  of  the  soul,"  he  said  in  a 
gentle  voice;  "we  know  what  remedies  ai'e  needed 
for  its  ills." 

"  Much  should  be  forgiven  to  misery,"  said  Esther. 

She  thought  she  had  been  mistaken,  and  so  thinking, 
she  slid  from  her  bed  and  knelt  at  the  feetof  tiiat  man, 
kissed  his  cassock  in  deep  humility,  and  raised  her  eyes 
bathed  in  tears  to  his  face. 
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"  I  thought  I  had  done  much,"  she  said. 

"Listen,  my  daughter;  your  fatal  reputation  has 
plunged  Lucien's  family  iuto  mourning.  They  fear, 
with  some  justice,  that  you  will  entice  iiim  to  dissipa- 
tion, to  reckless  follies  —  " 

"  True,  true,"  slie  said ;  "  it  was  I  who  took  him  to 
the  ball  last  night  —  " 

"  You  are  beautiful  enough  to  make  him  wish  to 
exhibit  you  before  the  eyes  of  the  world ;  he  would 
take  pride  in  showing  you,  as  he  would  a  fine  riding- 
horse.  If  only  his  money  were  spent  upon  you,  —  but 
he  will  spend  his  time,  his  strength;  he  will  become 
indifferent  to  the  noble  prospects  preparing  for  him. 
Instead  of  being  —  as  he  can  be  some  day  —  an  am- 
bassador, rich,  admired,  famous,  he  will  become  like 
so  many  other  debauched  men  who  have  drowned  their 
talents  in  the  mud  of  Paris  for  the  love  of  an  impure 
woman.  As  for  you,  sooner  or  later,  you  would  re- 
turn to  your  former  life,  having  risen  for  a  moment 
only  to  a  higher  sphere,  for  you  have  not  in  you  that 
inner  strength  given  by  education  to  resist  vice  and 
think  of  the  future,  You  have  no  more  really  parted 
from  your  former  companions  than  you  have  from 
those  young  men  who  shamed  you  at  the  Opera  last 
night  Lucien's  true  friends,  alarmed  at  the  love  you 
have  inspired  in  him,  have  followed  his  steps  and  have 
learned  all.  Full  of  anxiety,  they  have  sent  me  here 
to  you  to  learn  your  intentions  and  decide  your  fate ; 
for  while  they  are  powerful  enough  to  remove  this  ob- 
stacle to  the  young  man's  career,  they  are  also  merciful, 
Know  this,  my  daughter :  a  woman  beloved  by  Lucien 
has  claims  to  their  respect;  the  true  Christian  wor- 
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shipa  tUe  mire  upon  which  by  chance  the  divine  light 
ehiues.  I  have  come  here  as  the  agent  of  their  benev- 
olent thoughts.  Had  I  found  you  wholly  wicked,  bold, 
crafty,  corrupt  to  the  mariow  of  your  bones,  and  deaf 
to  the  voice  of  repentance,  I  should  have  abandoned 
jou  to  their  just  anger.  The  liberation,  civil  and  po- 
litical, which  yoO  say  you  have  found  so  difficult  to 
obtain,— -'and  which  the  police  do  right  to  withhold  in 
the  interests  of  Society  itself,  —  the  release,  which  I 
have  just  heard  you  long  for  with  the  earnestness  of 
true  repentance,  is  here,"  said  the  priest,  drawing  from 
his  belt  an  official  paper.  "  You  applied  only  yester- 
day, and  this  paper  is  dated  to-day.  Judge  from  that 
how  powerful  are  the  persons  who  watch  over  Luclen's 
interests." 

At  sight  of  that  paper  the  convulsive  tremblings  of 
an  unexpected  joy  shook  poor  Esther,  and  overcame 
her  so  ingenuously  that  a  fixed  smile  rested  on  her  lips 
like  that  of  idiocy.  The  priest  paused,  looked  atten- 
tively at  the  girl  to  see  if,  when  deprived  of  the  hor- 
rible strength  which  such  corrupted  creatures  gain 
from  their  cormption  itself,  and  returned  to  her  frail 
and  delicate  primitive  nature,  she  could  bear  the  strain 
of  so  many  impressions.  As  a  courtesan  Esther  could 
have  played  the  comedy  ;  but  restored  to  innocence  and 
truth  she  might  die  of  it,  —  just  as  a  blind  man  ope- 
rated upon  has  been  known  to  lose  his  recovered  sight 
by  the  too  rapid  admission  of  the  daylight.  The  priest 
saw  at  this  moment  human  nature  to  its  depths;  but 
he  remained  in  a  calmness  that  was  awful  from  its 
fixity.  He  stood  there  a  cold  alp,  white,  and  reaching 
to  the  skies ;  lofty,  inalterable,  with  granite  sides,  and 
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yet  beneficent.  Froetitutes  are  beiogB  essentially  fitful, 
who  pass  without  reason  from  the  most  dogged  distrust 
to  UDlimited  confidence ;  in  this  respect,  they  are  lower 
than  animals.  Exti'eme  in  everytliing,  in  their  joy  and 
tbeir  despair,  their  religion  aud  their  irreligiou,  most 
of  them  would  eventually  become  insane  were  it  not 
for  the  decimating  mortality  which  is  peculiar  to  tbem, 
and  the  few  happy  chances  which  raise  some  few  among 
them  from  the  slough  in  which  they  live. 

To  penetrate  the  misery  of  that  dreadful  life,  one 
must  have  seen  how  far  the  poor  creatures  can  go  into 
madness  without  remaining  there ;  and  the  violent 
ecstasy  of  La  Torpille  kneeling  at  the  priest's  feet 
may  give  some  idea  of  it.  She  looked  at  the  liberating 
paper  with  an  expression  forgotten  by  Dante,  for  it 
surpassed  the  revelations  of  the  Inferno.  But  reaction 
came  with  her  tears.  Esther  rose,  cast  her  arms  around 
the  priest's  neck,  laid  her  head  upon  his  breast,  kissing 
the  coarse  cloth  that  covered  that  heart  of  steel  as 
though  she  would  force  her  way  to  it.  She  seized  his 
bands  and  kissed  tbem ;  sbe  used,  unconsciously, 
in  the  fervor  of  her  gratitude,  the  cajolery  of  ca- 
resses, lavishing  sweet  names  upon  liim,  and  crying 
out,  amid  these  honeyed  sentences,  "Give  it  to  me! 
Give  it  to  me !  Give  it  to  me !  "  with  a  hundred  differ- 
ent intonations.  She  happed  him  with  her  tenderness ; 
she  held  him  by  her  eyes  with  an  eagerness  that  left 
him  no  defence,  until  at  last  she  benumbed  bis  anger. 
The  priest  knew  then  how  and  why  she  had  obtained 
her  name.  He  comprehended  how  impossible  it  was  to 
withstand  the  love  of  such  a  being  ;  he  divined  Lucieu's 
love,  and  all  that  had  seduced  the  poet  in  him. 
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Such  a  passion  hides,  amid  a  thousand  chaims,  a 
barbed  hook  which  fastens,  al[>ove  all,  upon  the  soul 
of  an  ai'tist  These  passious,  inexplicable  to  the  many, 
are  perfectly  explained  bj  the  thirst  for  the  beati  idial 
which  distinguishes  creative  beings.  Is  it  not  creat- 
ing to  purify  such  a  cieatiire?  What  enticement  it 
offers  to  brmg  moral  beauty  and  physical  beauty  into 
harmony !  W  hat  joj  of  pride  if  successful !  What  a 
noble  task  is  tliat  winch  lias  no  instrument  but  love  ! 
These  alliances,  illustrated  in  the  lives  of  Aristotle, 
Socrat«s,  Plato,  Alcibiades,  Pompey,  and  so  monstrous 
in  the  eyes  of  the  many,  are  founded  on  the  same  sen- 
timent as  that  which  led  Louis  XIV.  to  build  Versailles ; 
which  drives"  men  into  ruinous  enterprises,  converts 
miasmatic  swamps  into  flowery  mounds  surrounded 
by  flowing  watei-s,  puts  lakes  at  the  top  of  hills,  as 
did  the  Prince  de  Conti  at  Nointel,  or  transports  Swiss 
scenery  to  Cassan,  as  did  Bei^eret  the  farmer- general. 
It  is  Art  making  irruption  into  the  domain  of  Morals. 

The  priest,  ashamed  of  having  yielded  to  any  gen- 
tleness, pushed  the  girl  liaetily  away.  She  sat  down, 
mortified,  for  he  said,  harshly,  "You  are  a  courtesan, 
and  will  always  be  one." 

Then  he  replaced  the  letter  in  his  belt.  Like  a  child, 
which  has  but  one  desire  in  its  head,  Esther  never 
ceased  to  gaze  at  the  place  in  the  belt  where  the  paper 
lay. 

"My  child,"  said  the  priest,  after  a  pause,  "your 
mother  was  a  Jewess,  and  you  have  never  been  bap- 
tized ;  but  neither  have  you  ever  been  taken  to  the 
synagogue.  You  ai-e  in  the  religious  limbo  of  a  little 
child  —  " 
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"  A  little  child ! "  she  said,  softly. 

"  Just  as  you  are  a  mere  number  on  tbe  registers  of 
the  police,  outside  of  all  other  social  beings,"  contin- 
ued the  impassible  priest,  "  If  love,  seen  by  a  snatch 
of  fancy,  made  you  believe  three  mouths  ago  that  you 
were  born  again,  you  must  surely  feel  that  since  that 
(lay  you  are  still  iu  ehildliood.  You  must  let  yourself 
be  guided  as  though  you  were  indeed  a  child ;  you 
must  change  yourself  wholly,  and  I  will  take  upon  me 
to  make  you  unrecognizable.  But,  first,  you  must 
forget  Lucien." 

The  poor  girl's  heart  was  broken  by  the  sentence ; 
she  raised  her  eyes  to  the  priest  and  made  a  sign  of 
negation;  she  was  incapable  of  speech,  perceiving 
once  more  the  executioner  in' the  deliverer. 

"  You  must  renounce  the  sight  of  him,  at  least,"  he 
continued.  "  I  shall  place  you  in  a  religious  establish- 
ment where  young  girls  of  the  best  families  receive 
their  education.  Yoit  will  become  a  Catholic,  and  you 
will  be  instructed  iu  the  practice  of  Christian  duty ; 
.  you  will  learn  religion.  Alter  tliat  you  will  leave  the 
place  a,  virtuous  young  girl,  chaste,  pure,  and  well 
trained,  if—" 

He  paused  and  raised  his  finger. 

"  If,"  he  resumed,  "you  feel  the  strength  to  leave 
behind  you,  here,  the  Torpille." 

"Ah!"  cried  the  poor  thing,  to  whom  each  word 
had  seemed  like  a  note  of  music,  at  the  sound  of  which 
the  gates  of  Paradise  were  slowly  opening.  "Ah!  if 
it  were  only  possible  to  pour  out,  here,  all  my  blood 
and  take  another  —  " 

"  Listen  to  me."  . 
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She  was  silent. 

"  Your  futuVe  clepenils  on  your  power  of  forgetting. 
Reflect  on  the  obligations  you  will  have  upon  you. 
One  word,  one  gesture  that  betrays  the  Torpille  puts 
an  end  forever  to  your  being  Lncien's  wife ;  a  woi'd 
said  in  a  dream,  an  involuntary  thought,  an  immodest 
look,  an  impatient  motion,  a  recollection  of  the  past,  a 
sign  of  the  head  which  reveals  what  you  know  or  what 
others  have  known  to  your  disgrace  —  " 

"  Ah,  father ! "  cried  the  girl  with  sacred  eathusi- 
aem,  "  to  walk  on  red-hot  iron  and  smile,  to  wear  a 
corset  armed  with  spikes  and  dance,  to  eat  my  bread 
mingled  with  ashes,  and  drink  wormwood,  all,  all  would 
be  sweet,  easy !  " 

She  fell  again  on  her  knees  and  kissed  bis  shoes,  her 
tears  moistened  them  ;  she  clung  to  h'is  legs,  murmur- 
ing senseless  words  amid  the  tears  that  joy  had  brought. 
.  Her  beautiful  fair  hair  lay  like  a  carpet  at  the  feet  of  this 
celestial  messenger;  then,  rising,  she  looked  at  him 
and  saw  how  hard  and  stern  he  was. 

"Have  I  offended  you!"'  she  said,  all  trembling. 
"I  have  heard  of  a  woman  like  me  who  washed  the 
feet  of  Jesus  Christ  with  perfumes.  Alas  !  virtue  has 
made  me  poor;  I  have  only  tears  to  give." 

"  Did  you  not  hear  me?"  he  replied  in  a  cruel  voice. 
"  I  told  you  that  you  must  leave  the  house  where  I 
shall  now  place  you  so  changed  physically  and  morally 
that  none  who  ever  knew  you  can  call '  Esther,'  to  your 
shame.  Last  night,  the  love  you  boaHt  of  had  not 
given  you  the  power  to  bury  the  prostitute  so  that  she 
could  never  reappear ;  no  other  worship  than  that  of 
God  will  hide  her  forever." 
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"  God  has  sent  you  to  me,"  she  said. 

"  If,  during  your  education,  Lucien  ('iacovera  you, 
all  is  lost,"  he  resamed  ;  "  remember  that." 

"  Who  will  console  him?"  she  whispered. 

"  For  what  have  you  ever  consoled  him  ?  "  asked  the 
priest,  in  a  voice  through  which,  for  the  first  time,  was 
heard  a  tremor. 

"I  do  not  know,"  she  answered,  "but  he  is  often 
sad." 

"  Sad ! "  repeated  the  priest ;  "  has  he  not  told  you 
why  ?  " 

"  Never,"  she  said. 

"He  is  sad  because  he  loves  a  creature  like  you," 
he  cried. 

"Alas!  he  may  well  be,"  she  answered  with  deep 
humility.  "  1  am  the  most  despicable  creature  of  my 
sex ;  I  could  only  find  favor  in  his  eyes  by  the  force 
of  my  love." 

"That  love  should  give  you  courage  to  obey  me 
blindly.  If  I  took  you  immediately  to  the  house  where 
your  education  will  be  given  to  you,  all  the  people  here 
woold  tell  Lucien  that  you  had  gone  with  a  priest,  and 
he  might  trace  you.  Therefoi-e,  this  day  week,  after 
my  visit  is  foi^otten,  leave  the  house  alone  at  seven 
in  the  evening,  and  enter  a  hackney-coacii,  which  I 
will  send  to  the  corner  of  the  rue  des  Frondeurs. 
During  this  week  avoid  seeing  Lucien ;  find  some  pre- 
text to  keep  him  away ;  but  if  he  comes,  go  to  a 
friend's  room.  I  shall  know  if  you  see  him.  If  you 
do,  all  is  at  an  end ;  you  will  not  see  me  again.  Yon 
will  need  these  eight  days  to  give  you  a  decent  outfit," 
he  added,  laying  a  purse  upon  the  table.   "  In  your  air, 
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In  your  clothes,  there  is  that  unspeakable  something 
so  well  known  to  all  Farisians  which  repeals  what  you 
have  been.  Have  you  never  met  in  the  streets  or  on 
the  boulevards  a  modest,  viituous  young  girl  walking 
with  her  mother?" 

"  Yes,  to  my  sorrow !  The  sight  of  a  mother  with 
her  daughter  is  the  greatest  of  our  piinishraents ;  it 
stirs  the  remorse  which  is  lurking  in  onr  minds.  It 
tortures  lis.  I  know  but  too  well  what  is  needful 
for  me." 

"  Very  good ;  then  you  know  how  you  ought  to  look 
on  Sunday  next,"  said  the  priest,  rising, 

"  Oh,  wait,"  she  said ;  "  teach  me  a  real  prayer  be- 
fore you  go,  —  that  I  may  pi'ay  to  God." 

It  was  ft  moving  thing  to  see  the  priest  teaching  the 
nnfortnnate  gill  to  say  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  '■  Hail, 
Mary  "  in  her  own  language. 

"  It  is  very  beautiful."  said  Esther,  when  she  had  at 
last  repeated  without  a  blunder  those  two  magnificent 
and.  well-known  expressions  of  catholic  faith. 

"  What  ifi  your  name?"  she  said  to  the  priest  as  he 
bade  her  adieu. 

"Carlos  Herrera,"  he  replied.  "I  am  a  Spaniard, 
banished  from  my  country." 

Esther  took  his  hand  and  kissed  "it.  She  was  no 
longer  a  courtesan,  but  an  angel  rising  from  her  fall. 
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AN    INTERIOR    AS    WELL    KNOWN    TO    SOME    AS    UNKNOWM 
TO   OTHERS. 

In  an  institutioQ  celebrated  for  the  religious  and 
aristocratic  education  whicli  ia  tbere  giveo  to  young 
girls,  on  a  Monday  morning  eariy  in  the  monlh  of 
March,  the  pupils  noticed  that  their  charming  ranks 
were  increased  by  the  presence  of  a  new-comer,  whose 
beauty  triumphed  without  gainsaying,  not  merely  over 
that  of  her  companions,  but  over  the  particular  beau- 
ties that  were  perfect  in  each.  In  France  it  is  ex- 
tremely rare,  not  to  say  impossible,  to  meet  with  the 
thirty  famous  perfectipna  described  in  Persian  verse, 
and  car\-ed,  it  is  said,  on  the  walls  of  the  harems, — 
thirty  perfections  wliich  are  necessary  to  a  woman 
before  she  can  be  accounted  as  absolutely  beautiful. 
As  for  the  imjwsing  collection  of  beauties  which  sculp- 
ture endeavors  to  render,  and  wliich  sJie  has  rendered 
in  a  few  rare  instances,  like  the  Diana  and  the  Venus 
Callipyge,  it  is  the  privileged  possession  of  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor. 

Esther  came  from  that  cradle  of  the  human  race, 
the  native  land  of  beauty  ;  her  tnotlier  was  a  Jewess. 
The  Jews,  though  so  often  deteriorated  l>y  contact 
with  other  peoples,  show  among  their  various  tribes 
strata,  or  veins,  through  which  is  still  preserved  the 
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spleDdid  type  of  Asiatio  beauty.  Esther  could  have 
won  the  prize  in  a  seraglio ;  ahe  possessed  the  thirty 
beauties  harmoniously  blended.  Far  from  doing  injury 
to  the  finish  of  her  form  and  the  freshness  of  its  envel- 
ope, her  peculiar  life  had  cominimicat«d  to  her  a  name- 
less something  of  the  woman,  —  a  aometliing  tliat  is  no 
longer  the  smooth  closed  bud,  or  unripe  fruit,  nor  has 
it  yet  the  warm  and  glowing  tones  of  maturity ;  the 
flower  is  still  there.  A  few  months  more  spent  in  dis- 
sipation and  she  might  have  been  too  plump.  This 
richness  of  health,  this  perfection  of  animal  life  in  a 
creature  to  whom  physical  pleasure  stood  in  place  of 
thought,  ought  to  be  an  important  fact  to  the  eyes  of 
physiologists. 

By  a  rare,  not  to  say  impossible,  circumstance  in 
very  young  girls,  her  hands,  wliich  were  incomparably 
noble,  were  soft,  transparent,  and  white  as  those  of  a 
■woman  on  the  birth  of  her  second  child.  She  had 
precisely  the  feet  and  hair  so  justly  celebrated  in  the 
Duchesse  de  Berry,  —  hair  which  no  coiffeur's  hand 
could  hold,  so  abundant  was  it,  and  so  long  that  when 
it  fell  to  the  ground  it  lay  there  in  circles  ;  for  Esther 
was  of  that  medium  height  which  allows  a  woman  to 
be  a  sort  of  plaything,  to  be  lifted,  and  even  carried 
withont  fatigue.  Her  skin,  delicate  as  rice-paper,  of 
ft  warm  amber-color,  with  rosy  veins,  shone  without 
being  dry,  and  was  soft  without  moisture.  Vigorous 
to  excess,  yet  delicate  in  appearance,  Esther  attracted 
immediate  attention  by  a  trait  remarkable  in  the  flg- 
nres  which  Raffaelle  has  more  artistically  outlined  than 
other  masters,  for  Kaffaelle  is  the  painter  who  has 
etndied  most  and   rendered  best  the  Jewish  beauty. 
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This  wonderful  trait  was  produced  by  the  depth  of  the 
space  below  the  brow,  ia  whith  the  eye  revolved  as  if 
detached  from  its  setting,  and  the  curve  of  which, 
clearly  defined,  was  like  the  oiitliue  of  an  arch.  When 
youth  adorns  with  its  pure  and  diaphanous  tints  this 
beautiful  curve,  surmounted  by  eyebrows  tlie  spring  of 
which  is  imperceptible  ;  when  light,  gliding  along  that 
inner  circle,  takes  a  pale  rose  tint,  there  arc  treasures 
of  tenderness  lying  there  to  content  a  lover,  and  be  the 
despair  of  Art.  These  luminous  folds,  in  which  the 
shadows  take  golden  tints,  this  tissue,  which  possesses 
the  consistence  of  a  neri'e  and  the  flexibility  of  a  deli- 
cate membrane,  are  Nature's  highest  effort.  The  eye 
in  repose  lies  there  like  some  miraculous  egg  on  a 
couch  of  silken  fibres.  But  later  in  life  this  marvel 
turns  to  awful  melancholy,  —  when  passions  have 
charred  those  supple  outlines,  when  sorrows  have 
wrinkled  that  nest  of  fibres. 

Esther's  origin  was  plainly  seen  in  this  oiiental 
placing  of  her  eyes,  which  were  fringed  with  Turkish 
lashes ;  their  color  was  the  gray  of  slate,  changing  in 
a  strong  light  to  the  blue-black  tint  of  a  raven's  wing. 
The  extreme  tenderness  of  her  glance  could  alone 
soften  the  dazzling  light  of  it.  It  is  only  the  races 
which  have  come  from  desei-ts  that  possess  in  the  eye 
the  power  of  fascination  over  every  one,  —  for  all 
women  can  fascinate  some  one.  Their  eyes  retain,  no 
doubt,  something  of  the  infinite  their  race  has  con- 
templated. Did  Nature,  with  her  foresight,  furnish 
their  retinas  with  some  reflector  to  enable  them  to  bear 
the  dazzle  of  the  sand,  the  floods  of  sunlight,  the  hot 
cobalt  of  the  ether?    Do  human  beings  take,  like  other 
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creatious,  somethiDg  from  the  centres  on  which  thej 
develop  aDd  keep  tlirough  centuries  and  erae  that 
which  they  have  taken?  The  great  solution  of  the 
problem  of  I'aoes  lies,  perhaps,  in  this  very  question. 
Instincts  are  living  facts,  the  cause  of  which  is  in  a 
felt  necessity.  The  animal  species  ai'e  the  result  of  the 
exercise  of  instincts.  To  convince  ourselves  of  tiiia 
truth,  so  long  sought  after,  it  is  enough  to  apply  to 
troops  of  men  the  obsei'vation  recently  made  on  flocks 
of  Spanish  and  English  sheep,  which,  on  tlie  level 
meadows  where  grass  is  plentiful,  feed  closely  pressed 
together,  but  disperse  upon  the  hillsides  where  grass  is 
scarce  Transport  these  two  species  of  sheep  from 
their  own  land  to  France  or  Switzerland,  and  you  will 
find  the  hill  sheep  feeding  apart  on  the  plain,  and  the 
plain  sheep  huddling  closely  together  on  an  alp.  Even 
many  generations  will  scarcely  change  acquired  and 
transmitted  instincts.  At  the  end  of  a  hundred  years 
the  mountain  spirit  will  reappear  in  refractory  lambs, 
just  as,  after  eighteen  hundred  years  of  banishment, 
the  East  shone  in  the  eyes  and  in  the  face  of  Esther. 
The  glance  of  those  eyes  exerted  no  terrible  fascina- 
tion. It  cast  a  gentle  warmth ;  it  moved  to  tender- 
ness without  startling ;  the  hardest  wills  were  melted 
iu  that  soft  glow.  Esther  vanquished  hatred ;  she 
had  magnetized  the  depraved  of  Paiis.  It  was  this 
glance  and  her  soft,  smooth  skin  which  had  won  her 
the  terrible  nickname,  the  revelation  of  which  had  sent 
her  to  seek  the  grave.  All  else  about  her  was  in  har- 
mony with  these  characteristics  of  the  Peri  of  the 
deserts.  Her  forehead  was  resolute,  and  proud  in 
form ;  her  nose,  like  that  of  the  Arabs,  delicate,  thin, 
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with  oval  nostiils  well-placed  and  turniug  upward  at 
tlie  edges.  Her  fresh,  red  mouth  was  like  a  rose  un- 
bliglited  ;  the  oi^ies  of  her  life  had  left  uo  trace  upou 
it.  The  chiu,  modelled  as  if  some  loving*  sculptoi'  had 
polished  its  contour,  was  white  as  milk.  Oue  only 
thing,  which  betrayed  the  courtesan  who  had  fallen 
low,  slie  had  been  unable  to  remedy,  —  her  split  and 
defaced  nails  needed  time  to  recover  their  naturally 
elegant  shape,  deformed  by  the  commonest  work  of 
the  household. 

The  pupils  began  by  feeling  jealous  of  these  miracles 
of  beauty,  but  they  ended  by  admiring  tliem.  A  week 
had  not  gone  by  before  they  attached  themselves  to 
the  simple,  natural  Esther;  they  were  interested  in 
the  secret  misfortunes  of  a  girl  who,  at  eighteen  years 
of  age,  could  neither  read  uor  write ;  to  whom  all 
knowledge  and  all  instruction  were  new  tilings;  and 
who  was  about  to  procure  for  the  archbishop  the  glory 
of  a  conversion  fram  Judaism  to  Christianity,  and  for 
the  convent  the  pleasures  of  a  baptismal  fete.  They 
foi^ave  her  beauty,  knowing  themselves  her  superiors 
by  education,  Esther  soon  acquired  the  manners,  the 
soft  voice,  the  carriage,  the  attitudes  of  these  well- 
bred  young  girls ;  in  fact,  she  recoi'ered  her  original 
nature.  The  change  was  so  complete  that,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  first  visit,  Herrera  was  amazed,  he 
whom  nothing  in  the  world  seemed  ever  to  surprise  ; 
and  the  superiore  of  the  convent  congratulated  him  on 
his  ward.  These  women  had  never,  iu  their  career  of 
.teaching',  met  with  a  more  lovable  natui-e,  more  Chris- 
tian meekness,  a  truer  modesty,  and  so  great  a  desire 
for  instruction.     When  a  girl  has  suffered  the   evils 
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which  had  overwhelmed  this  poor  creature,  and  she 

looks  for  mich  a  recompense  as  that  the  Spaniard  had 
offered  to  Esther,  it  would  be  etrauge  if  she  did  not 
renew  the  miracles  of  the  early  Church,  which  the 
Jesuits  are  now  reviving  in  Paraguay, 

"  She  is  edifying,"  said  the  superior,  kissing  her  on 
the  forehead. 

That  expression,  which  is  essentially  catholic,  tells 
all. 

During  the  recreation  hours  Esther  questioned  her 
companions,  though  reservedly,  on  the  simplest  things 
of  their  social  life,  which  to  her  were  like  the  first  won- 
ders of  existence  to  an  infant.  When  told  she  was  to 
wear  white  on  the  day  of  her  baptism  and  her  first 
communion,  white  ribbons,  white  shoes,  a  white  badge, 
she  burst  into  teare,  to  the  amazement  of  her  comrades. 
It  was  the  reversal  of  the  scene  of  Jeplithali  on  the 
mountain.  But  Esther  was  afraid  of  being  suspected, 
and  she  ascribed  this  strange  distress  to  the  joy  the 
mere  thought  of  the  ceremony  caused  her.  The  gulf 
between  the  habits  and  morals  she  was  quitting  and 
those  she  sought  to  take  was  greater  even  than  that 
between  civilization  and  a  state  of  barbarism ;  and 
Esther  had  the  natural  grace  and  naivete  and  alao.  the 
depth  of  nature  which  characterizes  the  wonderful 
heroine  of  the  "  Puritans  of  America."  But  she  had 
also,  without  being  aware  of  it  herself,  a  love  in  her 
heart  which  was  gnawing  it;  a  strong  love,  a  desire 
more  violent  in  her  who  knew  all  than  it  is  in  any 
virgin  heart  that  knows  nothing,  though  these  desires 
may  have  the  same  cause  and  the  same  object. 

During  the  first  few  months  the  novelty  of  a  cloia 
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tered  life,  the  surprises  of  her  edacation,  the  work  she 
learned  to  do,  the  exercises  of  religion,  the  fervor  of 
her  sacred  resolution,  the  sweetness  of  the  afTections 
■she  inspired,  in  short,  the  employment  of  the  facnlties 
of  an  atrakened  intellect,  all  assisted  in  repressing  her 
memories,  even  the  efforts  of  the  new  memory  she  was 
acquiring ;  for  she  had  as  much  to  unlearn  as  to  learn. 
Several  memories  are  in  us :  body  and  mind  have  each 
a  memory.  Nostalgia,  for  example,  is  a  disease  of 
the  physical  memory.  Afteu  the  first  three  months, 
the  vigor  of  this  virgin  soul  wliich  was  stretching  with 
outspread  wings  toward  heaven,  was  not  conquered, 
.  but  shackled  by  a  dumb  resistance  the  cause  of  which 
was  unknown  to  Esther  herself.  Like  the  sheep  of 
Scotland  she  wanted  to  browce  apart ;  she  could  not 
vanquish  the  instincts  developed  by  debauchery.  The 
muddy  streets  of  tlie  Paris  she  had  abjured  called  to 
her.  Did  the  chains  of  her  horrible  broken  habits  still 
hold  to  her  by  some  forgotten  link?  Did  she  feel  them 
as  surgeons  say  old  soldiers  suffer  in  the  limbs  that 
have  long  been  amputated?  Had  vice  and  its  ex- 
cesses so  penetrated  to  the  maiTow  of  her  bones  that 
the  holy  waters  had  not  yet  touched  the  hidden  demon? 
Was  the  sight  of  him  for  whom  she  was  making  so 
many  angelic  efforts  necessary  to  one  whom  God  must 
surely  pardon  for  mingling  human  love  with  sacred 
love?  The  one  had  led  to  the  other.  Did  there 
occur  in  her  a  displacement  of  the  vital  foi-ce  which 
brought  with  it  inevitable  suffering?  All  is  doubt 
and  darkness  in  a  situation  which  those  who  have 
knowledge  refuse  to  examine,  considering  the  subject 
immoral  and  too  compromising,  — as  if  the  physician. 
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the  writer,  the  priest,  and  the  statesman,  were  not 
above  aiispieion,  Neverthelees,  one  physician,  whose 
work  was  stopped  by  death,  did  have  the  courage  to 
begiD  such  studies,  —  alas!  left  incoHi|}lete. 

Perhaps^.the  black  melancholy  to  which  Esther  fell 
a  prey,  which  obscured,  like  a  pall,  her  happy  life, 
shared  Id  all  these  causes;  and  —  incapable  of  guess- 
ing its  nature  —  perhaps  she  suffered  as  the  sick  who 
are  ignorant  of  medicine  and  of  surgery  suffer.  The 
fact  is  strange  and  even  fantastic.  Abundant  and 
wholesome  noiirishoient  substituted  for  inflammatory 
and  detestable  food  Esther  could  not  assimilate.  A 
pure  and  regular  life  divided  between  moderate  work 
and  recreation,  put  in  place  of  a  disoi'derly  life  in 
which  the  pleasures  were  as  horrible  as  the  pains, — 
this  life  was  crusfaing  down  the  young  pupil.  The 
cool  repose,  the  calm  of  niglits  substituted  for  esitreme 
fatigue  and  cruel  agitations,  caused  fertr  of  which  the 
symptoms  escaped  both  the  eye  and  finger  of  the  in- 
firmary nnree.  In  short,  welfare  and  happiness  suc- 
ceeding to  evil  and  misery,  security  to  anxiety,  were 
as  fatal  to  Esther  as  her  past  wretchedness  would  have 
been  to  her  young  companions.  Born  in  connption, 
implanted  there,  there  she  had  developed.  Her  in- 
fernal native  land  still  exercised  its  power  over  her, 
in  spite  of  the  sovereign  orders  of  her  absolute  will. 
What  she  hated  was  hfe  to  her ;  what  she  loved  was 
killing  her.  Her  fattli  had  become  so  ardent  that  her 
piety  rejoiced  the  hearts  about  her.  She  loved  to  pray- 
She  had  opened  her  soul  to  the  light  of  tnie  religion, 
which  she  received  witliout  effort,  without  doubt ;  but 
in  her  the  body  thwarted  ttie  soul  at  every  turn. 
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Carp  were  takeo  from  a  muddy  pood  and  placed  in 
a  marble  basiD  filled  with  clearest  water,  to  Batisfy 
a  desire  of  Madame  de  MaiotenoD,  who  fed  them  with 
scraps  from  theroj'al  table.  The  carp  died.  Animals 
may  be  devoted  to  man,  but  man  can  never  communi- 
cate to  them  the  leprosy  of  flattery.  A  courtier  re- 
marked upon  the  resistance  of  the  fish.  "  Tbey  are 
like  me,"  said  the  uncrowned  queen,  "  they  regret  their 
mud."  That  saying  was  Esther's  history  at  the  period 
of  which  we  speak. 

Sometimes  the  poor  girl  was  impelled  to  wander 
restlessly  through  the  beautiful  gardens  of  the  con- 
vent ;  she  went  eagerly  from  tree  to  tree ;  she  darted 
despairingly  into  shady  corners,  looking  for  —  wliat? 
She  did  not  know  ;  but  siie  succumljed  to  the  devil, 
she  coquetted  with  the  trees,  saying  words  she  never 
uttered.  At  other  times  she  would  glide  along  the 
walls  in  the  darkness,  like  an  eel,  without  a  shawl  and 
her  shoulders  bare.  Often,  in  the  ehapel  during  the 
services,  she  would  kneel  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
altar ;  those  about  her  admired  her.  Tears  came  to 
her,  but  tbey  were  tears  of  rage ;  instead  of  the  sacred 
images  she  wished  to  sec,  the  flaming  nights  when  she 
had  led  the  revels,  as  Habeneck  leads  a  symphony  of 
Beethoven  at  the  Conservatoire,  came  back  to  her, 
dishevelled,  furious,  brutal.  Outwai-dly  she  was  like 
a  virgin  who  belongs  to,  eai'th  by  her  feminine  form 
only ;  within,  an  imperial  Messalina  raged.  She  alone 
was  in  the  Secret  of  this  struggle  of  the  devil  against 
the. angel.  When  the  superior  remarked  on  the  pains 
with  which  she  had  dressed  her  hair,  and  rebuked  her, 
fihe  changed  it  with  sweet  and  prompt  obedience  ;  she 
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wafl  ready  to  cut  the  hsir  from  her-head  if  her  mother 
ordered  it.  This  nostalgia,  for  such  it  waa,  was  piti* 
fully  touching  in  a  girl  who  would  rather  die  than 
return  to  her  impure  native  land. 

She  grew  pale  and  thin,  and  changed  greatly.  The 
■uperior  lessened  her  studies,  and  took  so  interesting  a 
pupil  to  her  own  apartment  to  question  her.  Esther 
seemed  happy ;  took  pleasure  in  her  companions ;  felt 
no  ill  in  any  vital  p&rt,  —  and  yet  her  vitality  ww 
attacked.  She  regretted  nothing  ;  she  desired  nothing. 
The  superior,  surprised  at  the  girl's  answers,  knew  not 
what  to  think,  seeing  her  so  evidently  the  prey  to  a 
consuming  languor.  The  physician  of  the  convent  WM 
called  in  as  aoon  as  the  pupil's  condition  seemed  serious ; 
but  Esther's  previous  life  was  unknown  to  him,  and  he 
could  not  suspect  it.  The  mother  superior,  under  a 
sense  of  danger,  sent  for  the  Abbe  Herrera,  The 
Spaniard  came,  saw  Esther's  desperate  condition,  and 
said  a  few  words  in  private  to  the  physician.  After 
this  conversation  the  man  of  science  informed  the  man 
of  faith  that  the  best  remedy  would  be  to  take  the  girl 
a  journey  to  Italy.  The  abbS  would  not  consent  to 
the  journey  being  made  before  Esther's  baptism  and 
first  communion. 

"How  long  before  they  take  place?"  asked  the 
]diysician. 

"  A  month,"  said  the  superior. 

"  8he  will  be  dead." 

"  Yes,  but  in  a  state  of  grace  and  saved,"  said  the 
tbb^. 

The  religious  point  governs  all  questions  political, 
civil,  and  vital,  in  Spain.     The  doctor  made  no  reply 
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to  the  Spaniard ;  4ie  turDed  to  the  mother  eUpertor ; 
but  the  terrible  abb^  took  him  by  the  ann  and  stopped 
him. 

"  Not  one  word,  monaieur,"  he  said. 

The  physician,  though  religious  and  monarchical, 
cast  a  loot  of  tender  pity  upon  Esther.  The  girl  was 
beautiful  as  a  lily  bending  on  its  stalk. 

"  To  the  mercy  of  God,  then !  "  he  cried  as  he  went 
away. 

The  same  day  Esther  was  taken  by  her  protector, 
the  abb^,  to  the  Rocher  de  Cancale,  fur  the  desire  of 
saving  her  suggested  a  strange  expedient  to  the  priest ; 
he  would  try  dissipation,  —  two  dissipations ;  an  excel- 
lent dinner,  which  might  recall  to  the  girl's  mind 
her  past  excesses ;  and  the  Opera,  which  would  give 
her  worldly  images.  It  needed  all  his  overwhelming 
authority  to  induce  the  young  novice  to  enter  such 
scenes.  At  the  Opera  he  placed  her  in  a  box  where 
she  could  not  be  seen.  But  these  remedies  were  of  no 
avail ;  the  convent  pupil  felt  a  disgust  for  the  dinner 
and  the  theatre,  a  deep  repugnance  for  what  she  did, 
and  fell  back  into  sadness. 

"  She  is  dying  of  love  for  Lucien,"  thought  Herrera, 
who  now  resolved  to  sound  tbe  depths  of  that  soul  and 
know  what  he  could  exact  of  it. 

There  came  a  day  at  last  when  the  poor  girl  was  sus- 
tained only  by  her  moral  force  ;  the  body  was  about  to 
give  way.  The  priest  had  cak-ulated  the  moment  with 
the  awful  practical  sagacity  shown  in  the  olden  time 
by  executioners  when  applying  the  "question."  He 
found  his  ward  in  the  garden,  sitting  on  a  bench  beside 
a  trellis  on  which  an  April  sun  was  flickeiing.     She 
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Beemed  cold,  and  to  be  trying  to  warm  herself;  her 
comrades  watched  with  pitjiog  interest  her  pallor 
like  that  of  withered  grass,  her  eyes  like  those  of 
a  dyiog  doe,  her  attitude  expressive  of  melancholy. 
Esther  rose  to  go  forward  and  meet  the  Spaniard,  with 
a  movement  which  showed  how  little  life  she  had,  and, 
let  us  say,  how  little  desire  she  had  to  live.  This  poor 
Bohemian,  this  bruised  wild  swallow,  excited,  for  the 
second  time,  the  pity  of  Carlos  Herrera.  Tiiat  gloomy 
minister,  whom  it  seemed  that  God  would  employ  only 
in  the  accomplishment  of  his  dire  punishments,  received 
the  feeble  creature  with  a.  smile  that  expressed  as  much 
bitterness  as  gentleness,  as  much  revenge  as  charity. 
Triuned  to  meditation  and  to  self-examination  during 
her  semi-monastic  life,  Esther  felt  for  the  second  time 
a  strong  distrust  ot  her  protector ;  but  she  was  reas- 
sured, as  on  the  first  occasion,  by  his  words. 

"My  dear  child,"  he  said,  "why  have  yon  never 
spoken  to  me  of  Lucien  ? " 

"  I  had  promised  you,"  she  answered,  quivering  from 
head  to  foot.with  a  convulsive  motion,  "  I  had  sworn 
to  you  never  to  pronounce  bis  name." 

"  But  you  have  not  ceased  to  think  of  him?  " 

"That  is  my  only  blame.  I  think  of  him  at  all 
times,  and  when  yo«  appeared  I  was  saying  to  myself 

"  Absence  from  him  is  killing  yon?  " 
For  all  answer  Esther  inclined  her  head  on  her  breast 
like  one  at  the  point  of  death. 
"  If  yon  saw  him  again  —  " 
"  1  conld  live,"  she  said, 
*'  Do  you  think  of  him  with  your  soul  only?" 
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"Oh,  father,"  she  said,  "love  cannot  be  divided 
into  parte ! " 

"  Daughter  of  an  accurst  race !  I  have  done  my 
best  to  save  you  ;  I  return  you  to  your  fate.  Yoti  etiall 
see  him  again." 

"  Why  curse  my  happiness?  Can  I  not  love  Lucten 
and  practice  virtue,  which  T  tore  an  much  as  I  love 
him?  Am  I  not  ready  to  die  for  it,  as  I  am  to  die  for 
him?  Am  I  not  dying  for  those  two  fanaticiBms,  for 
the  virtue  which  made  me  worthy  of  him,  and  for  him 
who  east  me  into  the  arms  of  virtue  ?  Yes,  ready  to 
die  witliout  seeing  him,  —  i-eady  to  live  by  seeing  him. 
God  will  judge  me." 

Her  color  had  returned,  her  paleness  had  taken  a 
golden  hue.     Once  more  her  giace  came  back  to  her. 

"  The  day  after  that  on  which  you  are  cleansed  by 
the  waters  of  baptism  you  shall  see  Lucien  again ;  if 
you  think  you  can  live  virtuously  in  living  for  him  you 
shall  not  again  be  separated  from  him." 

The  priest  was  forced  to  lift  her  up,  for  her  knees 
gave  way  beneath  her.  The  poor  girl  fell  as  if  the 
earth  had  given  way  at  her  feet.  The  abb4  placed  her 
on  the  bencit,  and  when  her  voice  came  back  to  her  she 
■aid :  — 

"  Why  not  to-day?" 

"Would  you  rob  Monseigneur  of  the  triumph  of 
your  eonvei-sion  and  baptism?.  You  are  too  near  tn 
Lucien  ;  you  are  far  from  God." 

"  Yes  ;  I  thought  of  nothing !  " 

"  You  will  never  be  of  any  religion,"  said  the  priest, 
with  a  motion  of  the  deepest  sarcasm. 

"God  is  good!"  she  answered.  "He  reads  my 
heart." 
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Vanquished  by  the  simplicity  of  fjoul  which  shone 
in  Esther's  voice,  look,  gestures,  and  attitude,  Herrera 
kissed  her  for  the  first  time  upon  her  forehead. 

"The  libertines  have  rightly  named  yon,"  he  said; 
"you  would  seduce  the  very  elect.  A  few  days  and 
yon  shall  both  be  free." 

"  Both ! "  she  repeated,  in  a  tone  of  ecstasy. 

This  scene,  viewed  from  a  distance  by  the  pupils 
and  the  superiors,  stnick  them  with  a  sense  that  they 
had  looked  upon  some  magical  operation.  The  girl 
was  changed.  She  reappeared  in  her  true  nature  of 
love,  —  gentle,  winning,  affectionate,  and  gay ;  in  short, 
ahe  was  resuscitated. 
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IK  WHICH  WE  LEABN    HOW    MUCH   OF    A    PRIEST    THERE 
WAS   IN  THE   AfiB^    I>OH  CARLOS   HERRERA. 

Herrera  lived  Id  the  rue  Cassette,  Dear  Saint- 
Sulpice,  the  church  he  had  selected  for  his  religious 
duties.  This  church,  cold  and  barren,  suited  a  Span- 
iard whose  religion  partook  of  that  of  the  Dominicans. 
A  true  son  of  the  crafty  policj  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  be 
was  sent  to  do  all  the  ill  he  could  to  the  constitutional, 
cause,  aware  that  this  devotion  could  never  be  rewarded 
until  the  restoration  of  the  "  Key  netto."  Carlos  Her- 
rera had  given  himself  body  and  soul  to  the  camarilla 
at  the  moment  when  the  Cortes  seemed  not  likely  to 
be  overthrown.  To  the  world  this  conduct  proclaimed 
him  a  superior  soul.  The  expedition  of  the  Due 
d'Aogouleme  took  place,  King  Ferdinand  reigned,  but 
Don  Carlos  Herrera  did  not  return  to  Madrid  to  claim 
the  reward  of  his  services.  Protected  against  curiosity 
by  diplomatic  silence,  he  gave  as  the  reason  of  his 
continued  stay  Ln  Farls  his  strong  affection  for  Lucien 
de  Rubempr^,  to  which  affection  on  the  part  of  the 
diplomatist  the  young  man  owed  the  ordinance  of 
the  king  permitting  him  to  take  the  name  and  arms 
of  bis  mother's  family. 

Herrera  lived,  as  live  traditionally  all  priests  em- 
ployed on  secret  missions,  very  obscurely.    He  accom- 
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plished  his  religions  duties  at  Saiot-Sulpice,  never  went 
out  except  on  business,  and  then  at  night  and  in  a  car- 
riage. Tlie  day  was  spent  by  him  in  the  SpanUli 
siesta,  which  places  sleep  between  the  two  repasts,  and 
occupies  the  very  hours  when  Paris  is  most  tumultuous 
nud  biiey.  The  Spanish  cigar  also  played  its  part,  and 
eousumed  as  much  time  as  it  did  tobacco.  Laziness 
ia  a  mask  as  well  as  gravity,  which  is  also  laziness. 
Herrei'a  lived  in  one  wing  of  the  house,  on  the  second 
floor ;  Lucien  occupied  the  other  wing.  The  two  suites 
were  separated,  and  also  united,  by  the  grand  reception- 
rooms,  the  ancient  magnifieence  of  which  was  equally 
in  harmony  with  the  grave  ecclesiastic  and  the  youth- 
ful poet.  The  courtyard  of  this  mansion  was  gloomy. 
Lai^e  trees  shaded  the  gai-den.  Silence  and  discreet 
seclusion  are  always  noticeable  in  the  dwellings  selected 
by  priests.  Herrera's  lodging  can  be  described  in  one 
word,  —  cells.  That  of  Lucien,  brilliant  with  luxury 
and  supplied  with  every  refinement  of  comfort,  com- 
bined all  requisites  for  the  life  of  the  dandy,  poet,  and 
writer,  ambitious,  worldly,  proud,  and  also  vain,  —  a 
careless  being,  yet  desirous  of  oi'der  ;  one  of  those  in- 
complete geniuses  who  have  some  force  to  desire  and 
to  conceive  (which  are,  perhaps,  the  same  thing),  but 
are  powerless  to  execute. 

The  two,  Lucien  and  Herrera,  formed  a  policy ; 
in  that,  no  doubt,  lay  the  secret  of  their  union. 
Elderly  men,  in  whom  the  action  of  life  is  displaced 
and  diverted  into  the  sphere  of  abstract  intei-ests, 
often  feel  the  need  of  some  fresh  machine,  some 
young  and  ardent  actor  to  accomplish  their  projects. 
Bichelieu  long  sought  for  a  handsome  moustacbed  face 
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to  attract  and  divert  the  women  he  had  to  manage. 
Not  comprehended  by  giddy  youths,  he  was  forced 
to  banish  the  mother  of  his  master  and  frighten  the 
queen,  after  endeaToring  vainly  to  make  them  each 
in  love  with  himself,  —  he  being  oot  of  ft  etyle  to 
please  queens.  No  matter  what  men  may  do,  tliey 
must,  in  a  life  of  ambition,  bring  up  sooner  or  later 
against  a  woman,  and  at  the  moment  usually  when 
they  least  expect  it.  However  powerful  a  great  states- 
man may  be,  he  needs  a  woman  to  oppose  W  a  woman, 
as  the  Dutch  cut  diamonds  with  diamonds.  Rome,  at 
the  summit  of  her  power,  obeyed  this  necessity.  See 
how  the  life  of  Mazarin,  the  Italian  cardinal,  was 
dominant  in  another  way  than  that  of  Richelieu. 
Richelieu  was  opposed  by  the  great  lords,  and  laid 
the  axe  at  their  roots;  he  died  at  the  height  of  his 
power,  worn  out  with  the  duel,  in  which  he  had  had 
no  helper  but  a  Capuchin  monk.  Mazarin  was  re- 
pulsed by  Noblesse  and  Bourgeoisie  united,  both  armed 
and  sometimes  victoriously  able  to  put  Royalty  to 
flight;  but  the  servitor  of  Anne  of  Austria,  though  . 
he  cut  off  no  head,  vanquished  all  France,  and  foimed 
Louis  XIV.,  who  accomplished  Richelieu's  work  by 
strangling  the  Noblesse  with  the  golden  bow-strings 
of  the  harem  of  Versailles.  Madame  de  Pompadoiir 
dead,  Choiseul  was  powerless. 

Was  Carlos  Herrera  imbued  with  such  doctrines? 
Did  he  do  wisely  for  himself  sooner  than  Richelieu 
did?  Had  he  chosen  a  Cinq-Mars  in  Lucien,  —  a 
faithful  Cinq-Mara?  No  one  could  answer  these  ques 
tions  or  measure  the  ambition  of  that  Spaniard,  nor 
could  any   foresee  what  his  end  would  be.     These 
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inquiries  put  hy  thoee  who  were  able  to  cast  an  eye 
on  tliis  union,  which  was  kept  secret  for  some  time, 
'  tend  towards  the  disclosure  of  a  dreadful  mystery, 
the  truth  of  which  Lucien  had  only  known  within  a 
few  days.  Don  Carlos  was  ambitious  for  both;  that 
fact  was  plainly  demonstrated  to  every  one  who  knew 
tbem,  and  all  believed  that  Lucien  was  the  natural  bod 
of  the  priest. 

Fifteen  days  after  Lucien's  reappearance  at  iha 
Opera,  which  cast  him  into  the  Parisian  world  sooner 
than  the  abbd  wished  (for  he  wanted  more  time  to  arm 
him  against  society),  Lucien  liad  three  fine  horses  in 
his  stable ;  a  coup^  for  use  at  night,  a  cabriolet  and 
tilbury  for  the  momiug.  He  dined  out  daily.  Her- 
rera's  expectations  were  realized ;  dissip^ion  laid  bold 
of  bis  pupil,  but  be  thought  this  needful  to  create  * 
diversion  to  the  young  man's  desperate  love  for  Esther. 
Bat,  after  squandering  some  forty  thousand  francs  in 
folly,  Lucien  was  only  the  more  bent  on  recovering 
Esther,  for  whom  he  searched  pertinaciously ;  not  find- 
ing her,  she  became  to  him  what  the  game  is  to  the  hunter. 
Could  Herrera  comprehend  the  nature  of  a  poet's  love? 
When  once  that  sentiment  has  entered  the  head  of  those 
great  little  men  as  it  has  their  heart  and  their  senses, 
the  poet  becomes  as  superior  to  humanity  through  love  . 
as  he  is  through  the  power  of  his  fancy.  Owiog  to  a 
caprice  of  the  present  generation  the  rare  faculty  of 
expressing  nature  by  images  on  which  he  imprints 
both  sentiment  and  ideas,  the  poet  gives  to  his  love 
the  wings  of  his  mind ;  he  feels  and  be  painta,  he 
acts  and  he  meditates,  he  multiplies  his  sensations  by 
thought,  be  triples  present  felicity  by  aspiration  of  the 
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future  and  memory  of  the  past ;  he  mingles  with  his 
love  all  the  exquisite  enjoymentB  of  the  soul  which 
make  him  the  prince  of  artists.  The  passion  of  a 
poet  then  becomes  a  great  poem  in  which  it  often 
happens  that  human  proportions  are  surpassed.  The 
poet  places  his  mistress  higher  than  women  desire  to 
be  held.  He  changes,  lilce  the  nohle  knight  of  La 
Mancha,  a  girl  of  the  fields  to  a  princess.  He  puts 
to  his  own  use  the  wand  with  which  he  touches  all 
things  and  makes  them  mai'vellous ;  he  magnifies  his 
sensuous  pleasures  by  his  adorable  instinct  of  the 
ideal.  Therefore  this  love  is  a  model  of  passion;  it 
is  excessive  in  everything,  —  in  its  hopes,  in  its  despbir, 
in  its  anger,  its  sadness,  its  joy ;  it  files,  it  bounds,  it 
creeps ;  it  resgmbles  none  of  the  agitations  which  lay 
hold  of  common  men ;  it  is  to  the  bourgeois  love  what 
the  eternal  torrent  of  the  Alps  is  to  the  rivulet  of  the 
plain.  These  rare  geniuses  are  so  seldom  understood 
that  they  waste  their  being  on  false  hopes ;  they  con- 
sume their  vitality  in  the  search  for  their  ideal  mis- 
tresses;  they  die  like  the  beautiful  insects  adorned  for 
fStes  of  love  by  Nature,  the  great  poet,  and  crushed 
while  yet  virgin  beneath  the  foot  of  some  unconscious 
passer.  But,  lo !  anotlier  danger !  When  they  meet 
■  the  form  which  responds  to  their  spirit,  —  sometimes  a 
baker's  girl,  —  they  do  as  Raffaelle  did,  as  the  beauti- 
ful insect  does,  they  die  for  the  Fornarina,  Lucien  had 
reached  this  point.  His  poetic  nature,  necessarily  ex- 
treme in  everything,  in  good  as  in  evil,  had  divined 
the  angel  in  the  prostitute,  more  smeared  by  corrup- 
tion than  corrupted ;  he  saw  her  white-winged,  pure, 
mysterious,  as  if  she  had  made  herself  for  him,  divining 
that  he  needed  her  thus. 
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Towarda  tlie  end  of  the  month  of  May,  1825,  Lucien 
had  lost  all  his  vivacity  ;  he  no  longer  went  out ;  dined 
daily  with  HeiTera,  was  pensive,  did  some  worli,  read 
collections  of  diplomatic  treaties,  an(i  sat  like  a  Turk 
OD  his  divan  smoking  thi-ee  or  four  hookas  a  day.  His 
groom  employed  more  time  in  cleaning  the  tubes  of  the 
pretty  instrument  than  in  currying  the  horses  or  deck- 
ing.them  with  rosea  for  the  Bois.  The  day  on  which 
the  Spaniard  saw  Lucien's  forehead  pallid,  and  rec(^- 
nized  the  aigns  of  illnesa  from  the  madneas  of  thwarted 
love,  he  resolved  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  this  heart  of 
man  upon  which  he  had  now  built  hia  own  life. 

On  a  fine  evening,  when  Lucien,  sitting  in  an  aiin- 
chair,  was  idly  gazing  through  the  trees  in  the  garden 
at  the  setting  sun,  casting  the  mist  of  bis  perfumed 
smoke  in  prolonged  and  regular  exhalations,  as  pre- 
occupied smokers  do,  he  was  suddenly  drawn  from  his 
revery  by  a  heavy  eigh.  Looking  up,  he  saw  the  abb^ 
standing  before  him  with  his  arms  crossed. 

"So  yon  are  there,"  he  said. 

"  And  have  been  for  some  time,"  replied  the  priest 
"My  thoughts  have  been  following  yours." 

Lucien  understood  the  meaning  of  the  words. 

"  I  never  claimed  to  have  an  iron  nature  like  yours," 
he  said.  "Life  is  to  me,  by  turns,  fii-st  heaven  and 
then  bell;  but  when,  by  chance,  it  is  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other,  then  it  bores  me;  I  am  bored." 

"Why?  —  when  you  have  so  many  magnificent  pros- 
tata before  yon?" 

"When  one  does  not  believe  in  such  prospects,  or 
when  they  are  too  mysteriously  veiled  —  " 

"No  nonsense  I"   aaid  the  priest.     "It  would  be 
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far  more  worthy  of  you  and  of  me  if  you  opened  your 
heart  to  me.  There  is  between  us  what  ought  aever 
to  hare  been,  a  secret.  This  secret  has  lasted  sixteen 
months.    Tou  love  —  " 

"Go  on." 

*'  —  a  depraved  girl,  whom  they  call  LaTorpille." 

"Well?" 

"  My  son,  I  permitted  you  to  take  a  mistreaa ;  but  a 
woman  in  society,  young,  handsome,  influential,  and  of 
rank.  I  chose  for  you  Madame  d'Eepard,  so  that  you 
might  have  oo  scruple  in  making  her  a  stepping-stone 
of  fortune ;  she  would  never  have  perverted  your  heart, 
she  would  have  left  you  free.  But  to  love  a  prostitute 
of  the  lowest  kind  when  you  have  not,  like  kings,  the 
power  of  ennobling  her,  is  a  monstrous  fault." 

"  Am  I  the  first  who  has  renounced  ambition  to 
follow  the  bent  of  an  ungovernable  love?" 

"  Ah ! "  said  the  priest,  picking  up  the  mouth-piece 
of  the  hookah  which  Lucien  haji  let  drop,  and  handing 
it  to  him.  "I  note  the  sarcasm.  But  why  not  com- 
bine both  ambition  and  love?  Child,  you  have  in  your 
old  Herrera  a  mother  whose  devotion  is  boundless." 

"  I  know  it,  old  fi-iend,"  said  Lucien,  pressing  the 
priest's  hand  and  shaking  it. 

"  Tou  wanted  the  gewgaws  of  wealth,  and  you  have 
them.  You  wanted  to  shine,  and  I  have  guided  you 
into  a  path  of  power.  I  liavekissed  many  dirty  hands 
for  your  advancement,  and  you  can  advance.  A  little 
more  time,  and  you  will  lack  nothing  that  can  please 
and  delight  either  man  or  woman.  Effeminate  through 
your  caprices,  you  are  virile  in  mind;  I  know  you 
wholly,  and  I  pardon  all.     You  hsive  only  to  say  the 
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word  and  all  your  passions  of  the  hour  shall  be  BatisBed. 
I  have  enlarged  your  life  by  putting  upon  it  that  which 
will  make  it  admired  by  the  greater  number,  tlie  seal 
of  statecraft  and  dominion.  You  shall  be  as  great  as 
you  once  were  small.  But  we  must  not  break  the  ma- 
chine with  which  we  coin  the  money.  I  allow  aU,  except 
the  faults  which  compromise  your  future.  When  I 
open  to  you  the  salons  of  the  fauboui^  Saint-GermaiD, 
I  forbid  you  to  rake  in  the  gutters.  Lueien  !  I  stand 
like  a  bar  of  iron  in  defence  of  your  interests ;  I  will 
endure  all  from  you,  for  you.  I  have  converted  your 
weak  throw  in  the  game  of  life  into  the  successful  play 
of  a  practised  gambler." 

Lueien  raised  his  head  with  an  abrupt  and  furioua 
motioD. 

"  I  carried  oflt  La  Torpille." 

"  You ! "  cried  Lueien. 

In  a  passion  of  animal  rage  Lueien  bounded  up, 
threw  the  jewelled  mouth-piece  in  the  face  of  the  priest, 
and  pushed  him  so  violently  as  to  throw  over  that 
athletic  form. 

"I,"  said  the  Spaniard,  rising  and  still  preserving 
bis  terrible  gravity. 

The  black  wig  had  fallen  off.  A  skull,  polished  like 
that  of  a  death's  head,  restored  to  the  man  his  true 
physiognomy ;  it  was  terrifying.  Lueien  remained  oo 
hie  divan,  with  hanging  ai'ms,  overwhelmed,  gazing  at 
the  abb^  with  stupid  eyes. 

"  I  carried  her  off,"  repeated  the  priest. 

"  "What  have  you  done  with  her  ?  Did  you  carry  her 
away  the  day  after  the  masked  ball  ?  " 

"  Yes,  the  day  after  I  saw  a  being  who  belonged  to 
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you  ineulted  by  rascals  whom  I  would  not  stoop  to 
even  kick  —  " 

"Raeeals!"  said  Lucien,  interruptiog  him;  "  say 
rather  mousters,  beside  whom  criminals  who  are  guil- 
lotined are  angels.  Do  you  kuow  what  that  poor  girl 
had  done  for  three  of  them  ?  One  was  for  two  months 
her  lover ;  she  was  poor  and  earned  her  bread  in  the 
gutter ;  he  himself  had  not  a  penny,  — like  me  when 
you  met  me  near  the  river.  The  fellow  got  up  in  the 
night  and  went  to  the  closet  where  she  kept  the 
remains  of  her  scanty  dinner  and  ate  them.  She  ended 
by  discovering  this  act ;  she  felt  the  shame  of  it ;  after 
that  she  left  much  more  of  her  food  for  him  ;  it  made 
her  happy.  She  told  this  to  me,  to  me  only,  as  we 
drove  back  that  night  from  the  Opera.  The  second 
had  robbed  a  friend,  but  before  the  theft  could  be 
discovered  she  lent  him  the  money  to  replace  it,  which 
he  has  never  returned  to  her.  As  for  the  third,  she 
made  his  fortune  by  playing  a  comedy  worthy  of  the 
genius  of  Figaro ;  she  passed  for  his  wife  and  made 
herself  the  mistress  of  a  man  in  power,  who  thought 
her  the  most  honest  of  houi^eoisee.  To  one  she  gave 
life,  to  another  honor,  to  the  third  fortune ;  and  see 
how  they  rewarded  her." 

"  Shall  they  die?  "  said  Herrera  in  a  mufDed  voice. 

"Ah,  there  you  are!  I  know  you  now — " 

"  No,  not  yet ;  hear  all,  peevish  poet !  La  Torpille 
no  longer  exists." 

Lucien  sprang  upon  Herrera  so  vigorously  to  catch 
him  by  the  throat  that  any  other  man  would  have 
been  knocked  down,  but  the  Spaniard  was  on  bis 
guard,  and  bis  arm  held  Lucien  back. 
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"  Listen,"  he  said  coldly.  "  I  have  made  a  chaste, 
religious,  well-trained  woman  of  her;  a  well-bred 
woman  ;  she  is  in  the  road  to  farther  improvement. 
She  may,  she  should,  become  under  the  empire  of  your 
love,  a  Ninon,  a  Marion  Delorme,  a  Dnbarry,  as  that 
journalist  said  at  the  Opera.  You  can  admit  that  she 
is  your  mistress,  or  yon  can  stay  behind  the  curtain, 
which  would  be  the  wiser  way ;  either  way  will  bring 
you  profit,  pleasure,  and  progress.  But  if  yon  are  as 
worldly-wise  a  man  as  you  are  a  great  poet,  Esther 
will  be  no  more  to  you  than  a  sister,  for  later,  mark 
my  words,  she  will  extricate  us  from  some  difficulty, 
or  play  some  great  card  for  ua ;  she  is  worth  her  weight 
in  gold.  Drink,  if  you  will,  but  do  not  get  drunk. 
If  I  had  not  taken  the  reins  of  your  passion  into  my 
own  bands,  where  would  you  be  now?  Here,  read," 
said  Herrera,  as  simply  as  Talma  in  "  Manlius,"  which 
he  had  never  seen. 

A  paper  fell  upon  the  poet's  knees,  and  drew  him 
from  the  stupefied  surprise  into  which  this  speech  had 
thrown  him.  He  took  find  read  the  first  letter  ever 
written  by  Esther :  — 

To  Moruiear  I'Ahbi  Carlos  Herrera  ; 

My  dear  Protector,  —  Will  you  not  believe  that  grati- 
tude goes  before  love  in  my  heart  when  you  see  that  it  is  to 
thank  you  that  I  employ,  for  the  first  time,  the  faculty  of 
expressing  my  thoughts  in  writing,  instead  of  spending  it  in 
trying  to  describe  a  love  which  Lucieti  has,  perhaps,  for- 
gotten. But  I  will  tell  to  jou,  a  man  of  GoA,  wliat  I  dare 
not  tell  to  him,  —  to  him  who,  for  my  happiness,  i«  here  on 
earth.  The  ceremony  of  yesterday  has  poured  treasures  of 
grace  and  mercy  into  my  soul,  and  again  I  place  my  destiny 
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in  your  hands.  If  I  am  to  die  parted  from  my  beloTed,  I 
shall  die  purified,  like  the  M^dalen,  and  my  soul  will  be- 
come to  him  the  rival  of  bis  guardian  angel.  Can  I  erer 
forget  the  festival  of  yesterday  ?  How  could  I  ever  abdicate 
the  glorious  throne  to  which  I  rose?  Yest«i-day  I  cleansed 
my  sina,  visibly,  in  the  waters  of  baptism;  I  received  the 
sacred  body  of  our  Saviour ;  I  became  one  of  his  tabernacles. 
At  that  moment  I  heard  the  songs  of  angels ;  1  was  more 
than  a  woman ;  I  wae  home  to  a  life  of  light  on  a  cloud 
of  incense  aud  prayers,  decked  like  a  vii^n  for  a  celestial 
spouse.  Feeling  myself  —  what  1  never  hoped  to  be  —  wor- 
thy of  Lucien,  I  abjured  unworthy  love ;  I  will  walk  in  no 
other  paths  than  those  of  virtue.  If  my  body  is  more  feeble 
than  my  soul,  let  it  perish,  Be  the  arbiter  of  my  fate; 
guide  me.  And  if  I  die,  t«ll  Lucien  that  I  died  for  him  in 
being  bom  to  God. 
Snndaj  evening. 

Lncieo  raised  his  tearful  eyes  to  the  ahbi. 

"You  know  the  apartment  of  little  Caroliue  Belle- 
fenitle  in  the  rue  Taitbout,"  said  the  Spaniard.  "  That 
poor  girl,  abandoned  by  her  magistrate,  was  in  great 
distress ;  they  were  about  to"  put  an  execution  in  the 
house.  I  have  bought  it,  furniture  aud  all.  Esther, 
that  angel  who  talked  of  rising  to  the  skies,  is  there, 
and  you  can  find  her." 

Lucien  had  no  strength  to  express  his  gratitude ;  he 
flung  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  man  be  had  lately 
attacked,  repaired  the  insult  with  a  look  and  the  mute 
effusion  of  his  feelings.  Then  he  rushed  down  the  stairs, 
threw  Esther's  address  to  his  groom,  and  the  horses 
started  as  if  their  master's  passion  inspired  their  legs. 

The  next  day  a  man,  whom  the  passers  might  have 
judged  from  his  dress  to  be  a  disguised  geudarme,  was 
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walking  up  and  down  the  rue  T&itbout,  looking  at  a 
bouse  from  which  he  seemed  to  expect  some  one  to 
issue ;  hia  step  was  that  of  a  man  under  excitement. 
Too  will  often  meet  such  preoccupied  pedestrians  in 
Paris :  either  real  gendarmes,  watching  some  national 
guard,  who  is  avoiding  arrest  for  misdemeanor;  or 
creditors,  w&iting  to  affront  a  debtor,  who  keeps  him- 
self carefully  immured  at  home ;  or  lovers  and  hus- 
bands, jealous  and  suspicious ;  or  friends,  standing 
sentinel  in  behalf  of  friends.  But  yon  will  seldom 
meet  a  face  gleaming  with  the  savage  wickedness  that 
lighted  that  of  the  sombre  athlete  who  paced  the  street 
beneath  Esther's  windows  like  a  bear  in  a  cage. 

About  mid-day  a  window  was  opened  and  the  bltndt 
thrown  back  by  a  woman's  hand,  and  Esther  looked 
out  to  breathe  the  air.  Lucien  was  beside  her.  Any 
one  who  had  seen  them  would  have  been  reminded  of 
an  English  vignette.  Esther  instantly  caught  the  basi- 
lisk eyes  of  the  Spanish  priest,  and  the  poor  ci'eature, 
struck  by  their  expression  as  by  a  curse,  gave  a  cry 
of  fear. 

"  The  priest  is  there,"  she  said  to  Lucien. 

■'  He,"  he  said,  smiling,  —  "  he  is  no  more  a  priest 
than  you  are ! " 

"  What  is  he,  then  ? "  she  asked,  terrified. 

"  Ha !  an  old  heathen,  who  believes  neither  In  God 
nor  in  the  devil,"  replied  Lucien,  letting  a  gleam  of 
light  escape  him  on  the  secrets  of  the  priest,  which 
might  have  ruined  them  both  with  any  other  listener 
than  Esther. 

As  they  entered  the  dining-room,  where  their  break' 
fast  was  served,  the  lovers  met  Herrera. 
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"  Why  are  you  here  ?  "  aeked  Liicien. 

"ToMesB  you!"  replied  tLat  powerful  individual, 
stopping  the  couple  and  obtigiiTg  tbeni  to  go  back  into 
the  salon.  "  Listen,  my  youug  lovere !  Amuse  your- 
selves, be  happy,  —  that 's  all  very  well.  Happiness 
at  any  price,  —  that 's  my  doctrine.  But  you,"  he  said, 
addressing  Esther,  —  "  you  whom  I  dragged  from  the 
mud  and  washed,  lx>dy  and  soul,  —  yon  must  not  ven- 
ture to  put  yourself  across  the  path  of  Lucien's  ad- 
vancement. As  for  you,"  he  added,  after  a  pause, 
looking  at  Lncien,  *' you  are  no  longer  a  niere  poet,  to 
let  yourself  be  sunk  in  a  new  Coralie.  We  are  making 
prose,  now.  What  can  the  lover  of  Esther  become? 
Nothing.  Can  Esther  be  Madame  de  Eubempr^?  No. 
Well,  then,  the  world,  my  dear,"  —  he  placed  his  hand 
on  that  of  Esther,  who  shuddered  and  shrank  from 
him  as  if  touched  by  a  snake, —  "  if  you  love  Lucien, 
the  world  must  be  ^norant  of  jour  existence ;  above 
all,  it  must  never  know  that  Esther  loves  Lucien  and 
Lucien  loves  Ler.  This  house  will  be  your  prison,  my 
little  girl.  If  you  wish  to  go  out,  aud  your  health 
requires  it,  it  must  be  at  night,  and  in  a  way  that  you 
cannot  be  seen  ;  for  your  beauty,  your  youth,  and  the 
distinction  you  have  acquired  in  the  convent  would  be 
instantly  remarked  upon.  The  day  when  any  one,  no 
matter  who,"  he  said,  in  a  terrible  toue,  accompanied 
by  a  Still  more  terrible  glance,  "discovers  that  Lucien 
is  your  lover,  that  day  will  be  your  last  on  earth.  An 
ordinance  has  been  procured  for  that  young  man  which 
permits  him  to  bear  the  name  and  arms  of  his  maternal 
ancestors.  That  is  not  all;  the  title  of  marquis  has 
not  yet  been  granted  to  him.     To  recover  it,  he  must 
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marry  the  daughter  of  a  Doble  house,  to  whom  the 
king  will  grant  that  favor.  This  alliance  will  put 
Lucien  into  the  society  of  the  court.  This  youth,  of 
whom  I  have  made  a  mau,  will  become,  first,  the  secre- 
tary of  an  embassy,  and  later,  an  ambassador  to  one  . 
of  the  German  courts ;  and  God  —  or  I,  which  is  more 
to  the  purpose  —  aiding  him,  he  will  sit  some  day  on 
the  bench  of  peers  —  " 

"  Or  the  bench  of —  "  said  Lucien,  interrupting  the 
so-called  priest. 

"  Silence ! "  said  Carlos,  standing  in  front  of  Lucien. 
"  Such  secrets  before  a  woman  !  "  he  whispered. 

"  Esther,  a  woman  of  that  kind  !  "  cried  the  author 
of  the  "Daisies." 

"Sonnets!"  sneered  the  priest.  "All  such  angels 
come  down  to  being  women,  sooner  or  later.  All 
women  have  times  when  they  are  monkeys  and  chil- 
dren in  one ;  two  beings  who  can  kill  lis  while  they 
amuse  us.  Esther,  my  jewel,"  he  said,  to  the  horror- 
stricken  girl,  "I  have  engaged  a  maid  tor  you,  —  a 
creature  who  belongs  to  me  as  if  she  were  my  own 
daughter.  You  will  also  have  as  cook  a  mulatto 
woman;  sh?  will,  give  a  cei-tain  air  to  your  establish- 
ment. Witli  Europe  and  Asia  {those  are  the  names  by 
which  I  call  them)  you  can  live  here  for  two  thousand 
franca  a  month,  all  told,  like  a  queen,  —  a  theatre  queen. 
Europe  has  been  a  dress-maker,  milliner,  and  super- 
numerary ;  Asia  was  a  cook  to  a  gormandizing  milord. 
These  two  women  will  be  your  household  fairies." 

Seeing  Lucien  a  mere  babe  before  this  strange  being, 
who  was  guilty  at  any  rate  of  sacrilege  and  forgery, 
the  poor  woman  felt  an  awful  terror  and  despair  to  the 
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■  very  depths  of  her  heart.  She  could  not  speak,  but 
dragged  Luciea  away  to  the  inaer  room,  and  whis- 
pered, "Is  he  the  devil?" 

"  Far  worse  —  for  me,"  he  eaid,  passionately.  "  But 
if  you  love  me,  obey  him  under  pain  of  death." 

"  Death?"  she  echoed,  still  more  terrified. 

"  Death,"  repeated  Lucien.  "  Atas,  my  sweetest,  no 
death  could  be  compared  to  that  which  would  befall 
me  if  —  " 

Esther  turned  deathly  pale  as  she  heard  these  words 
and  felt  herself  faltering. 

"  Well !  "  cried  the  false  abb^,  "  have  n't  you  puUed 
all  the  leaves  from  your  daisies  yet  ?  " 

Lucien  and  Esther  returned  to  the  salon,  and  the 
poor  girl  said,  without  daring  to  look  attlie  mysterious 
man:  "  You  will  be  obeyed,  monsieur,  as  we  obey 
GoiJ." 

"  R^ht,"  he  replied,  "  now  you  may  be  happy  for  a 
certain  time  at  any  rate.  You  will  want  but  few 
clothes,"  he  added,  "  as  you  never  go  out  except  at 
night ;  that  will  be  economical."  The  lovers  again 
turned  toward  the  dining-room  ;  but  Lucien's  master 
made  a  gesture  which  arrested  them.  "  I  spoke  of 
your  servants,  my  dear,"  he  said  to  Esther;  "  I  will 
now  present  them  to  you." 

The  Spaniard  rang  twice.  The  two  women  whom  he 
had  named  Europe  and  Asia  appeared,  and  the  reason 
of  their  nicknames  was  at  once  apparent. 
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TWO   WATCH- DOG3. 

Asia,  who  appeared  to  have  been  born  on  the  joland 
of  Java,  presented  to  the  eye,  as  if  to  alaim  it  instantly, 
the  copper  vieage  peculiar  to  the  Malaye,  flat  as  a  board, 
the  nose  seeming  to  have  been  pushed  in  by  some  power- 
ful compression.  The  singular  position  of  the  maxillary 
bones  gave  to  the  lower  part  of  the  face  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  that  of  the  larger  species  of  ape.  The 
forehead,  though  retreating,  was  not  without  a  certain 
intelHgenoe  produced  by  cunning.  Two  flaming  little 
eyes  had  the  calmness  of  those  of  tigers ;  but  they 
never  looked  yon  in  the  face.  Asia  seemed  to  be 
afraid  of  terrifying  her  companions.  The  lips,  of  a 
pale  blue,  disclosed  teeth  of  dazzling  wliitenees,  but 
overlapping.  The  general  expression  of  this  animal 
countenance  was  villanoas.  Her  hair,  shining  and  oily 
like  the  skin  of  the  face,  lay  in  two  black  bands  on 
either  side  of  a  rich  silken  turtian.  Her  ears,  extremely 
pretty,  had  in  tliem  two  latge  brown  pearls  for  orna- 
ment. Short  and  thick-set,  Asia  resembled  certain 
comical  figures  which  the  Chinese  permit  themselves 
to  paint  on  their  boxes ;  or  rather,  to  speak  more  pre- 
cisely, to  those  Hindu  idols,  the  type  of  which  we 
think  conld  never  exist  until  some  traveller  meets  with 
it.  Seeing  this  monster,  dressed  in  a  stuff  gown  and 
a  white  apron,  Esther  shuddered. 
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"  Asia,"  B£ud  the  Spaniard,  to  whom  the  woman 
raised  her  head  with  a  movement  that  was  comparable 
to  that  of  a  dog  loolciog  at  his  master ;  '■  this  is  your 
mistress." 

He  pointed  to  Esther  in  her  morning-gown.  Asia 
looked  at  the  young  sylph  with  an  expression  that  was 
Bomewhat  sorrowful ;  though  at  the  same  time  a  stifled 
gleam  shot  from  her  half-closed  eyelids  at  Lucien,  who 
looked  divinely  handsome  at  that  moment.  Italian 
geuias  may  invent  the  tale  of  Othello,  and  Englisli 
genius  may  show  it  on  the  stage,  but  nature  alone  is 
able  to  put  into  the  human  glance  the  complete  and 
magnilicent  expression  of  jealousy.  Esther  saw  it, 
and  she  gripped  the  Spaniard  by  the  arm,  setting  in 
her  nails  as  a  cat  would  have  cluug  to  save  itself  from 
falling  down  a  precipice.  The  Spaniard  said  three  or 
four  words  in  an  unknown  language  to  the  Asiatic 
monster,  who  at  once  knelt  down  at  Esther's  feet 
and  kissed  them. 

"  She  can  cook  in  a  way  to  put  CarSme  beside  him- 
self," said  the  Spaniard  to  Esther.  "  Asia  knows  how 
to  do  everytliing.  She  will  send  up  a  simple  dish  of 
vegetables  which  will  make  you  wonder  if  the  angels 
have  not  been  down  from  heaven  to  add  some  celestial 
herb  to  it.  She  goes  to  market  every  morning  herself, 
and  fights  like  the  devil  that  she  is,  to  get  things 
at  the  lowest  price.  Moreover,  she  will  tire  out  all 
inquisitive  people  with  her  discretion.  As  you  ai-e  to 
be  thought  to  have  come  from  India,  Asia's  presence 
will  assist  the  fable ;  she 's  a  Parisian  kiorn  to  be  of 
any  country  she  chooses  —  though  my  advice  to  you  is 
not  to  be  a  foreigner.     Europe,  what  say  you?  " 
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Europe  was  a  perfect  contrast  to  Asia,  being  as 
trig  a  little  soubrette  as  Mom-ose  ever  desired  for  au 
opponent  on  the  stage.  Slim,  and  apparently  giddy, 
with  a  sharp  little  nose  and  the  face  of  a  weasel, 
Europe  presentetl  to  all  obser\-ers  a  face  worn  out  by 
Parisian  corruptions ;  the  wan,  tired  face  of  a  giil  fed 
on  raw  apples,  lymphatic  yet  wiry,  slack  but  teuaeions. 
With  her  little  foot  advanced,  her  hands  in  the  pockets 
of  her  apron,  she  wriggled  while  standing  still,  out  of 
mere  excitability,  A  grisette  and  a  figurante,  she  must, 
in  spite  of  her  youth,  have  played  various  roles  in  life. 
Naturally  depraved,  like  so  many  of  her  kind,  she  may 
have  robbed  her  parents  or  sat  on  the  benches  of  the 
correctional  police.  Asia  inspired  fear,  but  she  was 
known  for  what  she  was  in  a  moment ;  she  descended 
in  a  direct  line  from  Locnsta ;  whereas  Europe  inspired 
a  perpetual  anxiety,  which  could  only  deepen  as  her 
service  continued ;  her  corruption  seemed  to  have  no 
limit;  she  would,  as  the  saying  is,  have  balked  at 
nothing. 

"  Perhaps  madame  comes  from  Valenciennes,"  said 
Europe,  in  a  hard,  thin  voice,  "  I  do.  Will  monsieur 
please  to  tell  us,"  she  added,  addressing  Lueien,  "  what 
name  he  gives  to  madame?" 

"  Madame  van  Bogseck,"  said  the  Spaniard,  revers- 
ing two  letters  in  Esther's  name.  "  Madame  is  a 
Jewess,  originally  from  Holland,  the  widow  of  a  mer- 
chant, and  ill  of  a  liver  complaint  brought  back  from 
Java.     Of  no  great  fortune  to  excite  curiosity  —  " 

"  Only  enough  to  live  on,  and  we  are  to  complain  of 
her  economies,"  suggested  Europe. 

"  Precisely}"  said  the  Spaniard,  nodding  hie  head. 
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"Imps  of  Satan  I  "he  cried  in  his  terrible  voice,  de- 
tecting looks  ttetween  Europe  and  Asia  which  diepleaeed 
him ;  "  remember  what  I  have  told  you ;  you  serve  a 
qneen  ;  and  you  tire  to  serve  her  with  devotion,  as  you 
would  me.  Neither  the  porter,  nor  the  neighbors,  nor 
any  one  else  is  to  know  what  passes  here.  It  m  your 
business  to  mislead  curiosity,  should  any  be  shown. 
And  madame,"  he  continued,  putting  his  large  hairy 
hand  on  Esther's  arm,  "  madame  must  not  commit  the 
smatl^t  imprudence ;  you  will  prevent  it  if  need  be, 
but  —  always  respectfully.  Europe,  I  place  you  in 
relation  with  the  outside  world ;  you  will  attend  to 
madame's  dress  and  purchases ;  be  careful  to  practise 
economy.  Lastly,  let  no  one,  not  the  most  insignificant 
persons,  set  foot  in  this  apartment.  Between  you  two 
the  work  of  taking  care  of  it  must  be  done.  My  little 
beauty,"  he  said  to  Esther,  "  when  you  want  to  go  out 
in  the  evening  tell  Europe ;  she  knows  where  to  get 
yon  a  carriage,  and  you  will  have  a  chasseur  at  your 
orders,  —  one  of  my  choosing,"  he  added,  "  like  the 
other  two." 

Esther  and  Lucien  were  unable  to  say  a  word.  They 
listened  to  the  Spaniard  and  gazed  at  tlie  two  strange 
characters  to  whom  he  gave  his  orders.  To  what  secret 
power  did  he  owe  the  submission,  the  devotion  written 
upon  their  faces,  one  so  wickedly  rebellious,  the  other 
so  profoundly  cruel  ?  He  guessed  the  thoughts  of 
Esther  and  of  Lucien,  who  seemed  paralyzed,  as  Paul 
and  Vii^nia  might  have  been  at  the  sight  of  two 
horrible  serpents ;  and  he  whispered  in  their  ears  in 
a  kinder  voice:  — 

"You  can  trust  them  as  you  can  me;   keep  no 
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secrets  from  them ;  that  will  flatter  them.  Come, 
Asia,"  he  said,  smiling,  "serve  the  breakfast;  and 
yon,  my  little  Europe,  pnt  me  a  kmfe  and  fork ;  the 
least  these  children  can  do  is  to  invite  papa  to  a 
meal." 

When  the  two  women  bad  closed  the  door  and  the 
Spaniard  beard  Europe  going  and  coming  in  the  ad- 
joining room,  he  said  to  Lncien  and  the  young  girl, 
opening  and  shutting  his  large  band,  "  I  hold  tbem  1 " 
a  saying  and  gestnre  which  made  them  tremble. 

"  Where  did  you  find  tbem?  "  cried  Lucien. 

"Eh!  parblev.1"  replied  the  man,*"  I  did  not  look 
for  tbem  on  the  steps  ot  the  throne.  Such  as  they 
come  from  the  mud,  and  they  fear  to  go  back  into  it. 
Threaten  them  with  monsieur  I'abbe  if  they  don't  do 
as  you  wish ;  you  11  see  them  tremble  like  mice  that 
hear  the  cat.  I  'm  a  tamer  of  wild  beasts,"  he  said, 
laughing. 

"Yon  seem  to  me  a  demon,"  cried  Esther,  shrinking 
to  Lucien's  side. 

' '  My  child,  I  attempted  to  give  you  to  heaven ;  but 
the  repentant  Mt^dalen  will  always  baffle  the  Church. 
If  there  is  such  a  being  she  'II  return  to  her  ways  in 
paradise.  You  have  gained  something,  however.  You 
learned,  over  there,  tbings  that  you  never  could  have 
known  in  the  infamous  sphere  in  which  you  lived,  — 
how  to  behave  like  a  well-bred  woman,  how  to  conduct 
yourself.  You  owe  me  nothing,"  he  exclaimed,  seeiug 
the  expression  of  gratitude  that  overspread  Esther's 
face,  "t  did  it  all  for  bim,"  pointing  to  Lucien. 
"Yon  are  a  courtesan,  and  a  courtesan  you  will  con- 
tinue to  be,  for,  in  spite  of  the  theories  of  those  who 
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raise  cattle,  no  living  being  can  become  in  this  world 
anything  but  what  he  Is.  The  man  of  the  bumps  is 
right;  you  have  the  hump  of  love." 

The  Spaniard  was,  as  we  see,  a  fatalist,  like  Napo- 
leon, like  Mohammed,  and  many  other  great  states- 
men. Strangely  enough,  nearly  all  men  of  action 
incline  to  Fatalism,  while  the  majority  of  thinliers 
incline  to  Providence. 

"  I  don't  know  what  I  am,"  replied  Esther,  with  the 
gentleness  of  an  angel,  "hut  I  love  Lueien,  and  I 
shall  die  loving  him." 

"Come  to  breakfast,"  said  the  Spaniard,  roughly, 
"and  pray  to  heaven  that  Lucten  may  not  be  married 
soon,  for  when  he  does  marry  you  will  never  see  him 
again." 

"  His  marriage  will  be  my  death,"  she  said. 

She  let  the  false  priest  enter  the  dining-room  before 
her  that  she  might  lift  herself  to  Luden's  ear  unseen. 

"  Is  it  your  will,"  she  asked,  "  that  I  shall  remain 
under  the  power  of  tliat  man  who  puts  those  two 
hyenas  to  watch  me?" 

Lueien  bowed  his  head.  The  poor  girl  instantly 
repressed  her  sadness  and  seemed  joyful ;  but  she 
was  horribly  oppressed  at  heart.  It  required  more 
than  a  year  of  constant  and  devoted  care  before  she 
could  accustom  herself  to  the  presence  of  the  terrible 
creatures  whom  Herrera  called  his  watch-dogs. 

Lucien's  conduct  since  his  return  to  Paris  in  com- 
pany with  the  Abb6  Don  Cai'los  Herrera  had  been 
marked  by  a  policy  so  deep  and  calculated  that  it  was 
certain  to  excite,  and  did  excite,  the  jealous  ill-will  of 
all  his  former  friends,  towards  whom  he  attempted  no 
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other  veDgeance  than  that  of  making  them  fui-iouB  by 
his  auccesB,  his  irreproachable  style  of  living,  and  his 
method  of  keeping  them  all  at  a  distance.  The  author 
of  "  Daisies,"  the  poet  once  so  expansive,  so  commu- 
nicative, became  cold  and  reserved.  De  Mareay,  that 
type  adopted  by  Parisian  youth,  did  not  impart  to  his 
actions  and  to  his'  conversatitTn  more  reserve  than  did 
Lueien.  As  for  his  wit,  the  author  and  jouroalist  had- 
already  proved  that.  De  Marsay,  to  whom  some  per- 
sons compared  Lucieu,  giving  their  pieference  to  tlie 
poet,  was  petty  enough  to  be  annoyed  by  it.  Lueien, 
who  was  much  in  favor  with  men  in  secret  possession 
of  governmental  power,  abandoned  so  completely  all 
desire  for  literary  fame  that  he  was  qaite  indifferent 
to  the  success  of  his  novel,  I'epublished  under  its 
original  name,  "The  Archer  of  Charles  X.,"  and  to 
the  noise  made  by  his  collection  of  sonnets,  sold  off 
by  Dauriat  in  a  single  week. 

"  A  posthumous  success,"  he  said,  laughing,  to 
Mademoiselle  des  Touches,  who  complimented  him. 

The  terrible  Spaniard  held  his  creature  with  an  arm 
of  iron  in  the  path  which  ends  in  the  flourish  of  trum- 
pets and  profits  that  await  the  patient  politician. 
Luciea  had  taken  the  apartment  of  Baudenord  on  the 
quai  Malaqnais,  so  as  to  be  nearer  to  the  rue  Taitbout. 
The  abbS  had  three  rooms  in  the  same  house  on  the 
fourth  floor.  Lueien  kept  only  one  horse  for  saddle 
and  cabriolet,  one  servant,  and  a  groom.  When  he 
did  not  dine  out  he  dined  with  Esther.  The  abbri 
kept  so  close  a  watch'  on  the  household  of  the  quai 
Malaquais,  that  Lueien  did  not  spend  in  all  more  than 
ten  thousand  francs  a  year.     Ten  thousand  francs  suf- 
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fleet)  for  Esther,  thanks  to  the  unremitting  and  Iqcx- 
pUcable  devotion  of  Europe  iind  Asia.  Liicien  adopted 
great  precaution  in  going  to  and  from  the  rue  Taitbout  i 
always  going  there  in  a  haeknej  coaub  and  driving  into 
the  eoui-t-yard.  Hie  passion  for  Esther,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  the  houBehold  in  the  me  Taitbout  remained 
therefore  unknown  to  the  world,  aud  were  no  injury  to 
any  of  his  political  relations  and  enterprises.  No  word 
on  the  subject  ever  escaped  him.  Hia  faults  of  that 
kind  with  Coralie  had  given  him  experience.  His 
daily  life  had  the  regularity  of  good  society,  behind 
which  many  a  mystery  can  be  hid.  He  was  always 
to  be  found  at  home  in  the  morning  from  ten  o'clock 
to  half-past  one ;  then  he  went  to  the  Bois  or  paid 
visits  till  five ;  and  lie  stayed  in  society  at  parties  or 
theatres  ei'ery  night  till  one  in  the  morning.  He  was 
seldom  seen  on  foot,  and  thus  he  avoided  his  former 
acquaintances.  When  he  was  saluted  by  certain  jour- 
oaliste  and  old  comrades  he  replied  by  an  inclination 
of  the  head,  civil  enough  to  make  it  impossible  to  be 
angry,  yet  expressive  of  that  cutting  disdain  which 
puts  an  end  to  all  friendly  familiarity.  He  soon  rid 
himself  in  tliis  way  of  men  whom  he  no  longer  wished 
to  know.  His  old  hatred  kept  him  from  going  to  see 
Madame  d'Espard,  who  had  several  times  made  ad- 
vances to  receive  him ;  but  when  he  met  her  at  the 
houses  of  the  Duchesse  de  Maufrigneuse,  Mademoi- 
selle des  Touches,  the  Comtesse  de  Montcornet  and 
others,  he  treated  her  with  exquisite  poiitenesa  This 
hatred,  shared  by  Madame  d'Espard,  compelled  Lucien 
to  practise  some  prudence,  for  we  shall  see  how  he 
deepened  it  in  the   marquise  by  allowing   himself   a 
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piece  of  revenge,  which  won  him,  moreover,  s  stroDg 
lecture  from  the  abb^. 

"  You  are  not  yet  powerful  enough  to  revenge  your- 
self on  any  one,  no  matter  who,"  said  the  Spaniard. 
"  When  we  are  ti-avelling  under  a  hot  sun,  there's  do 
stopping  to  gather  flowers." 

There  was  too  much  future  promise  and  too  much 
real  superiority  ia  Lucien  not  to  moke  the  youog  men 
whom  his  sudden  return  to  Paris  with  a  fortune  daz- 
zled and  galled,  delighted  to  do  him  some  ill-natured 
turn.  Lucien,  wlio  knew  he  had  enemies,  was  not  igno- 
rant of  these  intentions ;  for  the  abM  was  constantly 
warning  his  adopted  son  against  the  treachery  of  the 
world  and  the  imprudence  so  fatal  to  youth.  Lucien 
was  (Dade  to  relate  the  events  of  each  day  to  him. 
Thanks  to  the  counsels  of  this  mentor,  the  young  man 
baffled  the  keenest  of  all  curiosities,  —  that  of  society. 
Protected  by  bis  newly  acquired  English  gravity,  sup- 
poi-ted  by  the  redoubts  thrown  up  by  diplomatic  cir- 
cumspection, he  gave  no  one  the  right  or  the  occasion 
to  cast  an  eye  on  his  affairs.  His  young  and  beautiful 
face  bad  ended  by  becoming  as  impassible  in  society 
as  that  of  a  princess  at  a  public  ceremony. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1829,  nearly  five  years 
after  the  period  at  which  we  have  taken  up  this  portion 
of  his  history,  a  prospect  presented  itself  of  his  mar- 
riage to  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Duchesse  de  Grand- 
lieu,  who  had  no  less  than  four  daughters  to  establish. 
No  one  doubted  that  the  king,  in  view  of  such  an  alli- 
ance, would  graciously  restore  to  him  the  title  of  mar- 
qoia.'  Such  a  marriage  would  secure  bis  political 
fortunes;  for  he  would  probably  be  sent  at  once  as 
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ambaBsador  to  a  Gierman  court.  For  tbe  last  font 
years,  especially,  Lucien's  conditct  had  been  absolutely 
irreproachable,  thanks  to  the  abba's  Bchenie,  so  that 
de  Mavsay,  that  acute  social  observer,  said  of  him, 
"  That  fellow  must  have  some  very  strong  individual 
behind  him." 

Lucien  had  become  almost  a  pei-souage.  Hie  passion 
for  Esther  had  aided  him  not  a  little  in  playing  the 
part  of  a  serious  man.  A  habit  of  that  kind  guaran- 
tees an  ambitious  man  from  much  folly  ;  caring  for  no 
other  woman,  he  is  not  caught  by  reactions  of  the 
physical  over  the  mental.  As  to  the  happiness  enjoyed 
by  Lucien,  it  nas  the  realization  of  the  penniless  poet's 
dream  in  a  garret.  Esther,  while  reminding  him  of 
Coralie,  completely  effaced  her.  All  loving  and  devoted 
women  want  seclusion,  —  the  life  of  the  pearl  in  the 
depths  of  ocean;  but,  with  most  of  them,  this  is  only 
a  charming  caprice,  a  temporary  pleasure  to  be  talked 
of,  a  proof  of  love  which  they  dream  of  giving,  but 
only  give  for  a  short  while, —  whereas  Esther,  always 
on  the  morrow  of  her  first  happiness,  living  at  all 
hours  for  Lucien  only,  had  no  Impulse  of  curiosity  or 
desire  for  change  in  four  years.  She  gave  her  whole 
mind  to  remaining  under  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
laid  down  for  her  by  the  fatal  hand  of  the  false  abb^. 
Neitiier  did  she  ever  use  her  power  over  Lucien  to  ask 
him  a  single  question  about  Herrera,  who,  indeed,  so 
terrified  her  im^ination  that  she  dared  not  think  of 
him.  The  cautious  benefits  of  that  inexplicable  per- 
son^e,  to  whom  Esther  certainly  owed  her  rescue,  her 
training,  the  habits  of  respectable  life,  and  her  regen- 
eration,  seemed  to  the  girl  like  advances  from  hell. 
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*'  I  must  pay  for  them  some  day,"  she  said  to  her- 
self ia  terror. 

On  fine  evenings  she  drove  out  in  a  hired  carriage, 
always  to  one  of  those  charming  woods  in  the  vicinity 
of  Paris,  —  Boulogne,  Viueennes,  Romainville,  or  Ville 
d'Avray,  —  often  with  Lucien,  sometimes  alone  with 
Europe.  When  there  she  walked  about  quite  fearlessly, 
for  if  Lucien  was  not  with  her,  she  was  accompanied 
by  a  chasseur,  whose  muscle  was  that  of  an  athlete. 
This  third  Iteeper  carried,  like  English  footmen,  a  cane 
called  btiton  de  longueAr,  known  to  all  players  of  single- 
stick, with  which  he  could  defy  assailants.  In  accord- 
ance with  an  order  given  by  the  abb^,  Esther  had  never 
spoken  to  this  man,  whose  name  was  Paccard. 
.  Parisians,  especially  Parisian  women,  know  nothing 
of  the  charm  of  driving  out  into  the  woods  of  a 
fine  night.  The  silence,  the  solitude,  the  balmy  air, 
the  moonlight,  have  the  calming  effect  of  a  bath. 
Usually  Esther  started  at  ten  o'clock,  and  returned 
about  half-past  two.  She  was  late,  therefore,  in  the 
morning,  being  seldom  up  before  eleven.  Then  she 
bathed,  and  went  through  the  minutise  of  the  toilet, 
ignored  by  moat  of  the  busy  women  of  Paris  as  taking 
too  ranch  time,  and  practised  only  by  great  ladies  and 
courtesans  who  have  time  on  their  bands.  She  was 
never  ready  until  Lucien  came,  and  then  she  seemed  to 
him  like  a  flower  freshly  opened.  She  had  no  thought 
in  life  but  his  happiness ;  she  was  his  as  a  part  of  his 
being ;  as  such  she  left  him  the  most  absolute  freedom. 
Never  did  she  attempt  to  cast  a  glance  beyond  the 
sphere  in  which  they  lived.  Happiness  has  no  history, 
and  the  tellers  of  tales  in  all  lands  know  this  so  well 
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that  tbey  wind  up  their  stories  with  one  Bentenoe,  — 
"  Th^y  were  happy." 

LiicieD  was  thus  at  liberty  to  live  as  he  pleased  in 
society,  and  to  follow  out  what  seemed  to  be  the  ne- 
ceaeitieB  of  his  position.  During  these  years,  when  he 
slowly  made  his  way,  he  rendered  secret  services  to 
certain  statesmen  by  aiding  their  work.  In  this  he 
showed  the  utmost  discretion.  He  cultivated,  more 
especially,  the  society  of  Madame  de  S^rizy,  with 
whom,  indeed,  thesafons  averred  he  was  on  the  most 
iutimate  terms.  Madame  de  S^izy  had  won  Luciea 
away  from  the  Duchesse  de  Maufrigneuse,  who,,  it  was 
said,  no  longer  cared  for  him,  —  a  reason  given  by 
many  women  to  explain  a  defeat.  Lueien  was,  so  to 
speak,  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  being  intimate  with 
several  women  who  were  frieode  of  the  archbishop  of 
Paris,  Reserved  and  discreet,  he  bided  his  time  pa- 
tiently. The  speech  we  have  quoted  of  de  Marsay 
(who  by  this  time  was  married,  and  made  his  wife  lead 
the  same  secluded  life  that  Esther  led)  contained  more 
than  one  observation.  But  the  submarine  dangers  that 
threatened  Lucien's  position  will  appear  in  the  course 
of  this  history  without  further  explanation. 
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AH   ABYSS   OPENS   BENEATH   ESTHER'S  FSET. 

Such  were  tbe  circumetaDces  when,  on  a  fine  night 
in  the  month  of  June,  1829,  the  Baron  de  Nucingea 
was  returaing  to  Paris  from  tbe  country-seat  of  a 
brother- banker  witb  whom  he  had  diced.  Tbe  estate 
was  in  Brie,  twenty-four  miles  from  Parle,  and  as  the 
baron's  coacbman  had  boasted  of  being  able  to  take 
his  master  there  and  back  with  the  same  horses,  be 
naturally  drove  slowly  on  the  way  home.  As  tbe  car- 
riage entered  the  wood  of  Vincennes  the  coachman, 
'liberally  treated  at  the  banker's  cbftteau,  was  drunk, 
and  sound  asleep  though  he  held  tbe  reins.  The  foot- 
man behind  was  snoring  like  a  top.  The  baron  wanted 
totbink;  but  tbe  gentle  eomnolence  of  digestion  laid 
hold  of  bim  on  the  bridge  at  Goiirnay.  By  the  slack- 
ness of  tbe  reins  tbe  horses  understood  tbe  coachman's 
state;  they  heard  the  base  of  the  footman's  nose,  they 
felt  they  were  masters  of  the  situation,  and  tbey 
profited  by  this  brief  half-bour  of  liberty  to  go  as  tbey 
pleased.  Presently,  overcome  by  the  curiosity  which 
everybody  must  have  remarked  in  domestic  animals, 
they  stopped  short  to  examine  some  other  animals,  to 
whom,  no  doubt,  they  said  in  equine  language:  "To 
whom  do  yon  belong?  What  do  you  have  to  do? 
Are  you  happy?" 

When  the  carriage  rolled  no  longer  tbe  baron  woke 
np.    At  first  he  knew  not  where  he  was ;  then  be  was 
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surprised  by  a  celestial  vision,  which  came  to  bim,  aa 
nothing  else  had  ever  done,  without  calculation.  The 
moon  was  so  bright  he  could  have  read  by  it ;  in  the 
silence  of  the  woods  at  that  still  hour  he  saw  a  woman 
alone,  who,  as  she  was  getting  into  a  hired  carriage, 
took  notice  of  the  singular  spectacle  of  the  sleepy 
caliche.  At  sight  of  this  vision  the  baron  felt  aa 
though  illuminated  by  an  inward  light.  Seeing  herself 
admired,  the  young  woman  lowered  her  veil  with  a 
frightened  gesture.  The  chasseur  uttered  a  hoarse 
order,  aud  the  carriage  rolled  rapidly  away.  The 
baron  was  conscious  of  an  inward  convulsion ;  the 
blood  rushed  like  fire  from  his  feet  to  his  head,  his  head 
sent  back  the  flame  to  his  heait,  his  throat  contracted. 
The  unfortunate  man  feared  an  a^wplectic  indigestion  ; 
but,  notwithstauding  that  fear,  he  sprang  to  his  feet. 

"Follow  that  carriage  1"  he  cried  iu  his  German 
accent.     "  A  hundred  francs  if  you  overtake  it!" 

At  the  words  "  a  hundred  francs,"  the  coachman 
wolie  up ;  the  footman  behind  heard  them  iu  his 
dreams.  The  baron  repeated  the  .order,  the  coachman 
put  his  horses  to  a  gallop,  and  succeeded  in  overtaking 
at  the  Barri^re  du  Tr6ne  a  hired  carriage  similar  to  the 
one  in  which  the  baron  had  seen  his  angel,  but  which 
contained  the  head  clerk  of  a  celebrated  shop  with  a 
lady  from  the  rue  Vivienne.  The  blunder  was  con- 
sternation to  the  baron. 

The  Baron  de  Nucingen  was  at  this  time  sixty  years 
of  age,  and  absolutely  indifferent  to  all  women,  includ- 
ing his  wife.  He  boasted  of  never  having  known  the 
love  that  makes  a  man  commit  follies.  He  regarded  it 
as  a  happiness  to  have  done  with  women,  the  best  of 
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whom,  he  waB  in  the  habit  of  saying,  were  not  worth 
what  they  cost.  Natural  love,  artificial  love,  and  aelf- 
tove,  love  of  ease  and  of  vaaity,  decent  love  and  con- 
jugal' love,  eccentric  love,  the  baron  had  bought  all, 
and  knew  all,  except  real  love.  This  love  had  now 
descended  upon  him  as  an  eagle  swoops  upon  its  prey, 
as  it  descended  upon  Geutz,  the  confidant  of  Prince 
Metternich.  We  all  know  the  follies  that  old  diplo- 
mat committed  for  Fanny  Ellsler,  whose  i-ehearaals 
took  much  more  of  bis  time  than  European  interests. 
The  woman  who  had  Just  convulsed  the  iron-lined 
iDoney-box  called  Nucingen  appeared  to  him  as  one 
of  those  women  who  are  unique  in  their  generation. 
It  is  not  certain  that  Titian's  mistress,  or  Leonardo's 
Uona  Lisa,  or  RafFaelle'e  Fomarina  was  more  beau- 
tiful than  Esther,  in  whom  the  most  practised  Parisian 
eye  could  no  longer  detect  a  sign  of  the  courtesan. 
The  baron  was,  above  all,  bewildered  and  dazzled  by 
the  air  of  nobility  and  distinction  which  Esther  now 
possessed  in  the  highest  degree.  During  the  whole  of 
the  following  week  he  went  nightly  to  the  Boia  de  Vin- 
cennes ;  then  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  ;  then  to  Ville 
d'Avray,  and  the  woods  of  Meiidon ;  in  short,  to  all 
the  environs  of  Paris,  without  ever  meeting  Esther. 
That  splendid  Jewish  figure,  which  he  said  was  '^a 
fonn  out  of  the  Bible,"  was  always  before  his  eyes, 
and  in  the  end  he  lost  health  and  appetite. 

Delphine  de  Nucingen  was  in  the  habit  of  giving 
Sunday  dinners.  She  had  taken  that  day  for  her 
nceptions,  having  remarked  that  in  the  great  world 
no  one  went  to  the  theatres  on  Sunday,  and  that  the 
day  was  generally  an  jinemployed  one.    The  invasion 
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of  the  shopkeepiDg  and  bonrgeois  classes  have  made 
Sunday  as  silly  a  day  iu  Paris  as  it  is  wearisome  in 
Tendon.  The  company  at  one  of  these  dinners  (about 
three  weeks  after  Nucingen's  chance  meeting  with 
Esther)  consisted  of  Desplein,  the  famous  surgeon, 
Keller,  Rastigoac,  de  Marsay,  dii  Tillet,  all  friends  of 
the  house,  the  Comte  de  Gondreville,  father-in  law 
•of  Franfois  Keller,  the  Chevalier  d'Espard,  des  Ln- 
peaulx,  Horace  Bianchon,  Despletn'e  favorite  pupil, 
Beaudenord  and  his  wife,  the  Comte  and  Comtesse  de 
Montcoraet,  Blondet,  Mademoiaelle  des  Touches  and 
Konti,  and  finally  Lucien  de  Rubempre,  for  whom 
Bastignac  had  for  the  last  five  years  shown  the  warmest 
friendship,  hy  order,  as  the  advertisements  say. 

"We  shall  never  get  rid  of  that  man  easily,"  said 
Blondet  to  Eastignac,  as  Lncien  entered  the  room, 
handsomer  and  more  fastidiously  dressed  than  ever. 

"  Ton  had  better  make  a  friend  of  him,  for  he  is 
formidable,"  replied  Rastignac. 

"He?"  said  de  Marsay.  "  I  never  heard  of  people 
being  formidable  unless  their  position  was  clear ;  and 
his  is  more  unattacked  than  unassailable.  What  does 
he  hve  on?  Where  does  his  money  come  from?  He 
has,  to  my  knowledge,  some  sixty  thousand  francs  of 
debt  upon  him." 

"He  has  found  a  rich  protector  in  a  Spanish  priest, 
who  has  taken  a  fancy  to  him,"  said  Rastignac. 

*'  He  is  to  marry  the  eldest  Mademoiselle  de  Grand- 
lieu,"  said  Mademoiselle  des  Touches. 

"Yes;  but,"  said  the  Chevalier  d'Espard,  "he  is 
required  to  buy  an  estate  with  a  revenue  of  thirty 
thousand  francs  a  year  U>  secure,  the  sum  he  settles  on 
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the  bride.  To  do  that  he  needs  a  million,  —  more  thaa 
he  can  pick  up  at  the  feet  of  any  Spaniard." 

"That's  a  large  price,  for  Clotilde  is  very  plain," 
said  Madame  de  Nucingen,  who  gave  herself  the  airs 
of  calling  Mademoiselle  de  Grandlieu  by  her  Christian 
Dame,  aa  if  she,  nie  Goriot,  frequented  that  society. 

"No,"  remarked  <Ju  Tillet,  "the  daughter  of  a 
duchess  is  never  plain  to  such  men  as  we,  above  all 
when  she  gives  ua  the  title  of  maniuis  and  a  diplomatio 
post," 

■  "I  am  DO  longer  surprised  at  Lncieu's  gravity," 
said  de  Marsay.  "  Most  likely  he  has  n't  a  sou,  and 
does  n't  know  how  lo  get  out  of  bis  position." 

"  But  Mademoiselle  de  Grandlieu  adores  him,"  said 
the  Comtesse  de  Montcornet,  "and,  by  her  influence, 
he  may  be  able  to  make  better  conditions." 

"What  will  he  do  with  that  sister  and  brother-in- 
law  in  Angouleme  ?  "  asked  the  Chevalier  d'Espard. 

"  The  sister  is  rich,"  answered  Baatignac,  "  and  he 
calls  her  now  Madame  Sechard  de  Marsac." 

"  Well,  even  if  there  are  difllculties  in  his  way,  he 's 
a  handsome  fellow «"  said  Bianchon,  rising  to  bow  to 
the  young  man. 

"  Good-evening,  dear  friend,"  said  Rastignac,  ex- 
changing a  warm  shake  of  the  hand  with  Lucien. 

De  Maraay  bowed  coldly,  after  Lucien  had  bowed 
to  him. 

Before  dinner,  Desplein  and  Bianchon  took  notice 
of  the  evident  illness  of  the  Baron  de  Nuciogen,  per- 
ceiving however  thai  the  cause  was  mental.  Bianchon 
declared,  impossible  as  it  seemed  that  this  statesman 
of  the  Bourse  should  be  in  love,  that  the  root  of  the 
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trouble  lay  there.  After  dinner,  when  the  compaoy 
dispersed  about  the  garden,  the_  intimates  of  the  house 
surrounded  the  banker,  endeavoring  to  clear  up  the 
mystery  as  soon  as  Biancbon  bad  broached  bis  theory. 

"  Do  you  know,  baron,"  said  de  Marsay,  "  that  you 
are  losing  flesb  rapidly ;  and  people  suspect  you  of 
violating  the  laws  of  financial  nature?" 

"  Never ! "  said  the  baron. 

*'Ye8,  they  do,"  returned  de  Marsay.  "They  say 
you  are  in  love." 

"That  is  true,"  said  Nucingen,  piteously.  "I  sigli 
for  an  unknown  object." 

"  You  in  love !  you ! "  cried  tbe  Chevalier  d'Eepard. 
"  What  fatuity ! " 

'<  I  know  ttiat  nothing  was  ever  more  ridiculous  than 
to  be  in  love  at  my  age,"  said  tbe  baron,  in  bis  ludi- 
crous German  accent.  "  But  I  can't  help  it,  the  thing 
is  done." 

"  Is  it  a  woman  in  society?"  asked  Lucien. 

"  Of  course,"  said  de  Marsay,  "  the  baron  would  n't 
get  so  thin  except  for  a  hopeless  love ;  he  has  money 
enough  to  buy  up  all  the  women'  who  could  or  would 
sell  themselves." 

"  I  don't  know  who  she  is,"  said  Nucingen.  "  I  can 
tell  you  one  thing,  —  because  Madame  de  Nucingen  is 
in  tbe  salon,  —  I  have  never  known  till  now  what  love 
is.    It  is  enough  to  make  me  lose  flesh." 

"  Where  did  you  see  her?  "  asked  Rastignac. 

"Id  a  carriage,  at  midnight,  in  tbe  Bois  de  Vtn- 
cennes." 

"  Describe  ber,"  said  de  Marsay. 

"  A  bodice  of  white  gauze,  a  rose-colored  gown,  a 
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white  scarf,  white  veil,  —  a  figure  ti-uly  biblical!  eyes 
of  fire,  an  Eastero  ekin  —  " 

"  Tou  dreamed  it,"  said  Lucien,  laughing. 

"It  ia  trae  I  was  sleeping  like  a  —  " 

"  Was  she  alone  ?  "  aalred  du  Tillet,  interrupting  tbe 
banker's  sentence. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  baron,  in  a  dolorous  tone,  "  except 
for  a  chasseur  behind  the  carriage,  and  a  waiting- 

"  Lncien  looks  as  if  he  knew  her,"  cried  Rastignac, 
detecting  a  smile  on  the  young  man's  face. 

"  Who  would  n't  know  the  sort  of  woman  likely  to 
go  at  midnight  to  meet  Kucingen?"  retorted  Lucien, 
taming  on  his  heel. 

"  She  can  hardly  be  any  one  in  society,  or  the  baron 
would  have  rect^nized  the  chaasettr"  remarked  the 
Chevalier  d'Espard. 

"  I  never  saw  him  before,"  said  the  baron ;  "  I  have 
had  the  police  looking  for  her  for  the  last  forty  days, 
and  all  to  no  purpose." 

"  She  had  better  cost  yon  a  few  hundred  thousand 
francs  than  your  life,"  said  Desplein.  "  At  your  age 
a  passion  without  nourishment  is  dangerous ;  it  may 
cost  you  your  life." 

"Yes,"  replied  Nucingen,  "what  I  eat  doesn't 
nourish  me ;  tbe  air  seems  deadly.  I  go  every  day  to 
the  Bois  de  Vincennes  to  see  the  spot  where  I  saw  her. 
I  can't  attend  to  my  atFairs ;  if  I  paid  a  million  to  find 
her  I  should  save  money,  for  T  can't  do  anything  on 
the  Bourse  —  ask  du  Tillet." 

"  True,"  responded  du  Tillet.  "  He  has  taken  a  dis 
gust  for  business ;  a  sign  of  death  in  a  man  like  him." 
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*'Sign  of  love,"  saifl  Nuciogen,  "and  to  me  they 
are  the  same  thing." 

The  naivete  of  the  old  maoj  no  longer  a  lynx,  but 
for  the  flrat  time  in  his  life  conscious  that  there  was 
something  more  precious  and  eacred  than  gold,  touched 
these  blas4s  minda ;  some  exchanged  smiles,  but  most 
of  them  looked  at  Nucingen  with  one  thongbt  expressed 
OD  their  faces,  ' '  So  strong  a  man  to  come  to  this ! " 

From  the  baron's  description  Lucien  had,  of  course, 
recognized  Estlier.  Greatly  annoyed  at  his  smile  being 
noticed,  he  took  advantage  of  the  talk  becoming  gen- 
eral, while  coffee  was  served,  to  disappear, 

"What  has  become  of  Monsieur  de  Rnbempr^?" 
asked  Madame  de  Kucingen. 

"  He  ia  faithful  to  the  motto  of  his  family,  Quid  me 
conlinebitf"  replied  Rastignac. 

"  Which  means  either,  '  Who  can  hold  me?'  or,  '  I 
am  unconquerable,'  whichever  you  please,"  said  de 
Marsay. 

Like  all  despairing  patients,  the  baron  snatched  at 
anything  that  seemed  like  hope ;  and  he  resolved  to 
have  Lucien  watched  by  other  spies  than  those  of 
Lquchard,  the  ablest  man  on  the  commercial  police  of 
Paris,  with  whom  he  bad  been  in  communication  for 
the  last  fortnight  on  the  matter  of  his  mysterious 
woman. 

Lucien,  before  paying  bis  usnal  visit  to  Esther,  in- 
tended to  spend  at  the  hfttel  de  Grandlieu  the  two 
hours  which  made  Mademoiselle  Clotilde-Fr^d^rique 
de  Grandlieu  the  happiest  girl  in  the  faubourg  Saiot- 
Germain.  The  prudence  which  now  characterized  the 
conduct  of  this  ambitious  young  man  counselled  him 
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to  inform  Carlos  Herrera  immediately  of  the  effect 
produced  by  the  smile  which  had  been  forced  from 
him  on  heariDg  Esther's  portrait  made  by  the  Baroa 
de  NnciogeD.  The  baron's  infatuation  for  Esther, 
and  his  idea  of  putting  the  police  upon  her  traces, 
Tere  events  of  enongb  importance  to  communicate 
without  loss  of  time  to  a  man  who  had  sought  in  a 
priest's  cassock  the  shelter  that  criminals  formeriy 
found  in  the  churches.  From  the  rue  Saint-Lazare, 
where  the  Nucingens  lived,  to  the  rue  Saint- Dominique, 
in  which  is  the  hdtel  de  Grandlieu,  Lucien's  way  led 
him  past  his  own  bouse  on  the  qual  Malaquais.  He 
found  the  abb^  smoliing  bis  breviary,  that  is  to  say, 
coloring  a  pipe,  before  he  went  to  bed.  This  strangest 
of  men  had  ended  by  renouncing  Spanish  cigars,  find- 
ing them  by  no  means  strong  enough. 

"  This  is  getting  serious,"  said  the  abb^,  when  Ln- 
eien  bad  told  him  all.  "  If  the  baron  employs  Louchard 
to  get  upon  the  girl's  traces,  be  will  certainly  have  the 
sense  to  put  a  spy  upon  yours,  and  all  will  be  discov- 
ered. I  have  barely  time  to-night  and  to-morrow 
morning  to  shuffle  the  cards  for  the  game  I  shall  play 
against  the  baron,  whom  T  must,  befoi'e  all  else,  con- 
vince of  the  impotence  of  the  police.  When  that  old 
lynx  has  lost  all  hope  of  finding  the  iamb,  I  'II  sell  her 
for  what  she  is  worth  to  htm." 

"  Sell  Esther ! "  cried  Liicien,  whose  first  impulses 
were  always  right. 

"  You  forget  our  present  position,"  said  the  abb^. 

Lucien's  bead  dropped. 

"  No  money,"  continued  the  sham  priest,  *'  and 
sixty  thousand  francs  of  debt  to  pay!     If  you  wish 
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to  marry  Clottlde  de  Grandlieu,  you  must  buy  a  i>rop- 
erty  wortli  a  million  to  eecure  a  dowry  to  that  ugly 
creature.  Estlier  1b  a  game  on  wbicli  I  will  eet  tbe 
lynx  Id  such  a  way  as  to  get  the  million  out  of  him. 
That 's  my  business." 

"  Esther  will  never  —  " 

"  It  18  my  business,  I  tell  you." 
-    »  She '11  die  of  it." 

"Then  it  will  be  the  business  of  the  Pompes  Fu- 
n^bres.  Besides,  what  else  is  there  to  do?"  asked  the 
savage  brute,  cutting  short  Lucien's  elegies  by  the  at- 
titude he  took.  "  How  many  generals  died  in  the 
flower  of  their  i^e  for  the  Emperor  Napoleon?"  ho 
asked,  presently,  after  a  moment's  silence.  "  Women 
can  always  be  had.  In  1821  you  thought  no  one  could 
be  like  Coralie  ;  but  you  found  Esther.  After  Esther 
will  come  —  do  you  know  who?  The  unknown  woman  ! 
she  who,  of  all  women,  is  the  most  beautiful ;  and  you 
can  look  for  her  in  the  German  capital,  where  the  son- 
in-law  of  the  Due  de  Grandlieu  will  represent  the  King 
of  France.  Besides,  pleaae  to  teil  me,  baby  that  you 
are,  how  you  know  that  Esther  will  die  of  it.  Let  me 
act ;  you  need  not  think  of  anything.  The  matter  is 
mine ;  it  concerns  me, —  only,  you  roust  give  up  Esther 
for  a  week  or  two.  Now,  go  and  warble  to  your 
Grandlieu;  I  must  be  stirring  at  once.  You  will  6nd 
Esther  rather  sad  when  you  aee  her ;  but  tell  her  to 
obey  me.  Our  cloak  of  virtue,  our  mantle  of  inno- 
cence —  the  screens  behind  which  all  great  men  hide 
their  iniquities  —  are  in  danger ;  and  the  danger  threat- 
ens my  glorious  I,  —  you,  who  must  never  be  suspected. 
Chance  has  served  us  better  than  my  own  thoughts, 
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which,  for  two  moDths,  have  revolved  about  this 
point." 

Casting  forth  these  terrible  sentences  one  by  one, 
like  pistol-shots,  the  false  priest  hastily  dressed  him- 
self, and  prepared  to  go  out. 

"  Your  joy  is  visible ! "  cried  Lucien.  "  You  have 
never  lilted  poor  Esther,  and  you  are  only  too  happy 
that  the  moment  has  come  to  get  rid  of  her." 

"  You  have  never  ceased  to  love  her,  have  you? 
Welt,  I've  never  ceased  to  execrate  her.  But  she 
served  my  purpose,  aa<l  I  Lave  always  acted  as  though 
I  loved  the  girl,  though  I  held  her  life,  through  Asia,  in 
my  hands.  A  few  mistaiien  mushrooms  in  a  stew,  and 
all  was  over.  Yet  Mademoiselle  Esther  lives.  She  is 
happy  because  you  love  her!  Don't  play  the  baby 
now.  It  is  four  years  that  we  have  watched  and 
waited  for  a  turn  of  luck  for  or  against  us.  Well,  then, 
let  us  display  something  more  than  talent  in  peeling 
the  fruit  that  the  hand  of  fate  has  this  day  flung  to  us. 
In  this  throw  of  the  dice  there  is,  as  tliere  is  in  every- 
thing, something  good  and  something  bad.  Do  you 
knov  what  I  was  thinking  of  as  you  came  in  ? " 

"No." 

"  Of  making  myself  here,  as  I  did  at  Barcelona  with 
Asia's  help,  the  heir  of  a  bigoted  old  woman." 

"  A  crime?" 

'*  There  was  no  other  resource  that  I  could  see  to 
secure  your  future.  Our  creditors  are  getting  restless. 
Once  pursued  by  duns  and  bailiffs  and  driven  from  tha 
hatel  de  Grandlieu,  what  would  become  of  you?  Your 
note  to  the  devil  was  due." 

And  the   false  priest  descritied   by  a  gesture  the 
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suicide  of  a  man  vho  flings  himBelf  into  the  water. 
Then  be  turned  on  Lucien  one  of  those  fixed  and  pene- 
trating looks  by  which  the  nill  of  strong  men  enter  the 
souls  of  feeble  ones.  This  look,  which  held  the  young 
man  spell-bound  and  had  the  effect  of  relaxing  all 
resistance,  showed  that  there  existed  between  Lucien 
and  the  false  abb^  not  only  certain  secrets  of  life  and 
/  death,  but  also  sentiments  paramount  to  all  ordinary 
sentiments,  as  was  the  man  himself  to  the  baseness  of 
his  position. 

Compelled  to  live  an  alien  to  social  life,  into  which 
the  laws  forbade  him  ever  to  return,  exhausted  by 
desperate  and  terrible  resistances,  but  endowed  with 
a  force  of  soul  which  preyed  upon  him,  this  man,  at 
once  ignoble  and  grand,  obscure  yet  famous,  con- 
sumed, above  all,  by  the  fever  of  life,  lived  again  in 
the  elegant  person  of  Lucien,  whose  soul  had  become 
his  soul.  He  had  made  himself  represented  in  the 
social  life  to  which  he  could  never  return  by  this  poet,  - 
to  whom  he  gave  his  own  tenacity  and  his  iron  will. 
To  him,  Lncien  was  more  than  a  son,  more  than  a 
beloved  woman,  more  than  family,  more  than  life,  — 
he  was  his  Vengeance  ;  and,  inasmuch  as  strong  souls 
care  far  more  for  a  sentiment  than  for  life  itself, 
he  had  attached  Lucien  to  him  by  indissoluble  bonds. 
Having  bought  the  life  of  the  despairing  poet  on  the 
verge  of  suicide,  he  proposed  to  him  one  of  tlioae 
infernal  compacts  which  are  supposed  to  exist  only 
in  the  pages  of  a  novel,  but  the  possibility  of  which, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  frequently  shown  in  the  [lolice 
courts  by  celebrated  legal  dramas.  In  bestowing  upon 
Lucien  all  the  joys  and  pleasures  of  Parisian  life,  in 
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proving  to  him  that  he  could  once  more  create  for  him- 
self a  splendid  future,  he  liad  made  the  young  man  a 
thing  of  his  owq.  No  eacri&ce  whatever  cost  this 
strange  mao  anything,  so  long  as  it  concerned  his 
second  self.  In  spite  of  his  own  vast  strength,  he 
was-so  feeble  against  the  fancies  of  bis  creature  that 
he  had  ended  by  confiding  to  him  his  secrets.  Per- 
haps this  purely  mental  participation  in  crime  was  a 
bond  the  more  between  them.  From  the  day  when 
la  Torpille  was  spirited  away,  Lucien  knew  the  hor- 
rible foundations  on  which  his  prosperity  was  baaed. 
The  cassock  of  the  Spanish  priest  hid  Jacques  Collin, 
a  celebrity  of  the  galleys,  who,  ten  years  earlier,  had 
lived,  under  the  vulgar  name  of  Vautrin,  in  the  Pension 
Vaiiquer,  where  Rastignac  and  Bianchon  were  also 
living.     (See  "Pere  Goriot.") 

Jacques  Collin,  also  called  "  Trompe-Ia-Mort,"  who 
escaped  from  the  galleys  at  Rochefort  almost  as  soon 
as  he  was  returned  there,  had  profited  by  the  example 
of  the  famous  Comte  de  Sainte-H^l^De,  modifying 
however,  the  more  vicious  part  of  Coignard's  bold 
action.  To  substitute  himself  for  an  honest  man  and 
continue,  as  he  must,  the  life  Of  an  escaped  galley- 
slave,  was  a  scheme  with  two  lines  so  antagonistic 
that  it  conld  scarcely  fail  to  come  to  some  fatal  end, 
in  Paris  especially ;  for,  by  transplanting  himself  into 
a  family  a  criminal  increased,  tenfold,  the  dangers 
of  detection.  To  protect  himself  from  inquiry  it 
was  necessary  to  go  outside  or  above  the  ordinary 
round  of  life.  A  man  in  society  is  subject  to  certain 
risks  which  never  touch  the  man  who  has  no  contact 
with  it.     For  this  reason  the  cassock  is  the  safest  of 
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all  disguisee,  when  it  can  be  carried  out  by  an  exem- 
plary, solitary  life,  devoid  of  action.  "  Therefore,  I 
will  be  a  prieet,"  said  this  socially  dead  inau,  who 
willed  to  live  again  under  a  social  form  and  satisfy 
passions  for  power  and  for  existence  as  strange  as 
the  beiog  himself. 

The  civil  vrar  which  the  constitution  of  1812  pro- 
duced in  Spain,  where  this  resolute' man  betook  himself 
after  liis  escape  fi-om  the  galleys,  gave  him  the  meansof 
swretly  killing  tiie  real  Carlos  Herrera  on  the  high-road 
from  an  ambush.  This  priest,  who  was  the  bastard  of  " 
a  grandee,  abandoned  by  his  father  and  ignorant  of  his 
mother,  was  chained  with  a  political  mission  to  France 
by  King  Ferdinand  VII.,  to  whom  a  bishop  had  recom- 
mended him.  Tlie  bishop,  the  sole  man  who  took  an 
interest  in  Carlos  Hen-era,  died  during  the  journey 
which  this  forlorn  hope  of  the  Church  was  making  from 
Cadiz  to  Madrid,  and  from  Madrid  to  Paris.  Fortu- 
nate in  meeting  so  desired  an  individual  under  circum- 
stances that  exactly  suited  him,  .Jacques  Collin  wounded 
his  own  back  to  efface  the  fatal  letters  of  the  galleys 
and  changed  his  skin  with  acids.  In  thus  transform- 
ing himself  in  presence  of  the  priest's  body  before 
destroying  it,  he  was  able  to  give  himself  a  certain 
likeness  to  his  double ;  and  to  complete  this  transmuta- 
tion (which  was  nearly  as  maivellous  as  that  in  the 
Arabian  tale  where  the  dervish  acquires  the  power  of 
entering  —  he,  an  old  man  —  into  a  young  body  by  the 
use  of  magic  woi-ds)  the  galley-slave,  who  could  speak 
Spanish,  taught  himself  as  much  Latin  as  a  Spanish 
priest  might  be  expected  to  know. 

Collin  had  been  chosen  the  banker  of  the  galleys, 
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and  he  was  rich  nitb  deposits  confided  to  his  well- 
known  honesty,  —  an  honesty  which  was  also  a  matter 
of  necessity,  for  among  such  partners  an  error  is  bal- 
anced by  a  dagger.  To  these  funds  he  added  the 
money  given  by  the  bishop  to  Carlos  Heriera.  Before 
leaving  Spain  he  was  able  to  lay  hands  on  the  wealth 
of  a  pioDs  old  lady  in  Barcelona,  to  whom  be  gave 
absolution  on  her  death-bed  and  a  promise  to  restore 
certain  sums  derived  by  her  from  a  crime,  through 
which  her  fortnue  came  to  hei-. 

Having  become  a  priest,  charged  with  a  secret  mis- 
sion which  would  naturally  obtain  for  liim  powerful 
supporters  in  Paris,  Jacques  Collin,  firmly  resolving 
to  do  nothiug  that  might  compromise  the  character  he 
had  now  assumed,  had  given  himself  op  to  the  chances 
of  his  new  career  at  the  moment  when  he  encountei-ed 
Lucien  on  the  high-road  from  AngouUme  to  Paris, 
The  young  man  seemed  to  the  false  abb^  a  marvellous 
instrument  of  power  placed  unexpectedly  in  his  hand. 
He  saved  the  suicide  from  himself,  saying  :  — 

"  Give  yourself  into  the  bands  of  a  man  of  God  as 
some  men  give  themselves  to  the  devil,  and  you  shall 
have  every  chance  for  a  new  existence.  You  shall 
live  as  in  a  dream,  from  which  the  worst  awaking  can 
be  no  worse  than  the  death  you  are  about  to  seek," 

The  alliance  of  these  two  beings,  who  became  as  it 
were  one,  rested  on  this  argument,  full  of  force,  which 
the  abbe  clinched  still  fui'ther  by  slowly  and  saga- 
cioualy  leading  up  to  complete  collusion.  Gifted  with 
the  genius  of  corruption,  he  destroyed  Lueien's  con- 
science by  plunging  him  into  cruel  difBculties,  from 
which  he  extricated  him  by  obtaining  his  tacit  consent 
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to  wicked  or  mfamouB  actions,  which,  he  was  careful 
to  show,  left  Lucien  pure  and  loyal  in  the  eyes  of 
others.  Lucien  was  to  be  a  social  splendor,  in  the 
shadow  of  which  the  spurious  abb^  wished  to  live. 

"  I  am  the  author,  you  shall  be  the  drama ;  if  you 
do  not  succeed,  it  is  I  who  will  be  hissed,"  he  said  to 
Lucien  the  day  that  he  revealed  to  him  his  sacrilegious 
disguise. 

The  false  priest  went  cautiously  from  avowal  to 
avowal,  measuring  the  infamy  of  his  confidences  by 
Lucien's  'needs  and  the  progress  made  in  corrupting 
him.  Trompe-la-Mort  did  not,  however,  make  his  final 
disclosure  until  the  moment  when  the  habit  of  Parisian 
enjoyments,  success,  and  satisfied  vanity  had  enslaved 
both  body  and  soul  of  the  feeble  poet.  Where,  in  the 
olden  time,  Rastignac,  tempted  by  this  devil,  had  re- 
sisted, Lucien  succumbed,  being  better  manceuvred, 
more  judiciously  compromised,  vanquished,  above  all, 
by  the  happiness  of  having  conquered  an  enviable 
position.  KviL,  which  the  poetic  imagination  calls 
Satan  or  the  Devil,  employed  upon  this  man,  half  a 
woman,  its  most  alluring  seductions,  asking  little  of 
him  at  first,  and  giving  ranch.  The  great  argument  of 
the  abbe  was  the  same  eternal  secrecy  promised  by 
Tartuffe  to  Elmire.  The  reiterated  proofs  of  an  abso- 
lute devotion,  like  that  of  Sai'd  to  Mohammed,  com- 
pleted the  horrible  work  of  Lucien's  conquest  by 
Jacques  Collin. 

At  the  moment  of  which  we  write,  the  money  spent 
on  Lucien  and  Esther  had  used  up  the  funds  confided 
to  the  honesty  of  the  banker  of  the  galleys,  who  was 
now  exposed  to  a  terrible  settling  of  accounts ;  and. 
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more  than  that,  tlie;  had  iacurre^I  heavy  debts.  At 
this  moment,  whea  Lucien  was  about  to  attaio  com- 
plete success,  the  mere  rolling  of  a  pebble  beneath 
their  feet  might  bring  down  the  illusive  edifice  of  a 
fortune  so  audaciously  built  up.  At  the  masked  ball, 
Rastignac  had  recognized  Vautrin,  the  Vautrin  of  the 
PensioQ  Vauqaer ;  but  he  knew  he  was  a  dead  man  in 
case  of  indiscretion,  and  the  looks  exchanged  between 
iiim  and  Lucien  hid  fear  on  both  sides  beneath  a  sem- 
blance of  friendship.  It  was  certain  that  if  a  critical 
moment  came,  Rastignac  would  with  joy  call  up  the 
cart  to  take  Jacques  Collin  to  the  scaffold. 

£very  one  can  now  understand  the  savt^e  joy  with 
which  the  false  pnest  welcomed  the  news  of  Nucingen's 
Buddcn  passion,  seizing  in  a  single  thought  the  extri- 
cation a  man  of  his  kind  could  derive  by  the  sacrifice 
of  poor  Esther. 

"  ^o  matter,"  he  said  to  Lucien,  "  the  devil  protects 
his  almoner." 

"  You  are  smoking  on  a  powder-cask." 

"  Incedoper  ignes/"  replied  the  false  priest,  laugh- 
ing ;  "  it  is  my  busings." 
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THE    hAtEL    de    GRAKDLIECT. 

The  house  of  Graodlieu  became  divided  into  two 
branches  about  the  middle  of  the  last  ceotury.  First, 
the  ducal  house,  now  doomed  to  extinction,  because 
the  present  duke  has  only  daughters ;  secondly,  the 
Vicomtee  de  Grandlieu,  who  bear  the  title  and  arms 
of  the  elder  branch.  The  ducal  branch  bear  gules, 
three  battle-axes  or,  placed  in  fesse,  with  the  famous 
Caveo  non  Timeo  for  motto,  which  tells  the  whole 
history  of  the  house.  The  arms  of  the  vicomtes  are 
quartered  with  those  of  the  Navarreins,  who  bear 
gules,  a  fesse  crenellated  or,  surmounted  by  a  knight's 
helmet  for  crest,  and  the  motto,  Grands  fails.  Grand 
lieu.  The  present  vicomtesse,  a  widow  since  1813, 
has  a  son  and  one  daughter.  Though  she  returned 
from  the  emigration  half-ruined  as  to  property,  she 
recovered,  thanks  to  the  devotion  of  a  lawyer,  Derville, 
quite  a  handsome  fortune. 

The  Due  and  Duchesse  de  Grandlieu,  who  returned 
in  1804,  were  the  object  of  much  blandishment  on  the 
part  of  the  Emperor.  Napoleon,  who  invited  them  to 
court,  returned  everything  that  could  be  found  belong- 
ing to  the  house  of  Grandlieu  in  the  National  domain, 
amounting  to  a  revenue  of  nearly  forty  thousand  francs 
a  year.  Of  all  the  great  seigneurs  of  the  fauboui^ 
Saint-Germain  who  allowed  themselves  to  be  cajoled 
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by  Napoleon,  the  duke  and  duchess  (an  Ajuda  of  the 
elder  branch,  allied  to  the  Braganzas)  were  the  only 
ones  who  did  not  repudiate  the  Emperor  or  forget  his 
■  benefits.  Louia  XVIII.  teapected  this  fidelity  when 
the  fauboui^  Saint-Germain  considered  it  a  crime; 
but  in  eo  doing  perhaps  the  King  only  meant  to  annoy 
Monsieur. 

It  was  thongbt  probable  that  the  young  Vicomte  de 
Grandlieu  would  marry  Marie-Ath^uais,  the  youngest 
daughter  of  the  duke,  now  nine  years  old.  Sabine, 
the  youngest  but  one,  married  the  Baron  de  Gu^uic 
after  the  revolution  of  July.  Josephine,  the  third, 
became  Madame  d'Ajuda-Hnto  .when  the  marquis  lost 
his  first  wife,  Mademoiselle  Rochefide  {alias  Roclie- 
gude).  The  eldest  daughter  had  taken  the  veil  in 
1822.  The  second,  Mademoiselle  Clotilde-Fr^derique, 
now  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  was  deeply  in  love 
with  Lucien  de  Rubempr^.  It  is  unnecessary  to  ask 
if  the  hdtel  <le  Grandlieu,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  rue 
Saint-Dominique,  exercised  a  powerful  fascination  over 
Lucien'e  miud.  Every  time  the  great  gates  turned  on 
their  hinges  to  admit  his  cabriolet  to  the  coin-t-yai'd  he 
experienced  the  satisfaction  described  by  Mirabeau :  — 
"Though  my  father  was  only  an  apothecary  at 
Angouleme,  I  am  here  —  " 

Such  was  his  constant  thought ;  and  he  would  will- 
ingly have  committed  other  crimes  than  his  alliance 
with  Jacques  Collin  to  keep  the  riglit  of  walking  up  the 
steps  of  that  portico  and  hearing  his  name  announced 
—  Monsieur  de  Kubempr^ !  —  in  the  grand  salon  of 
the  style  of  LOuis  XIV.,  built  on  the  model  of  those 
at  Versulles,  where  was  assembled  that  society  of  the 
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^lite,  tbe  cream  of  Paris,  whicli  went  at  tbat  time  by 
the  name  of  "  le  petit  chateau."  Tbe  duchess,  one  of 
those  women  who  dislike  leaving  their  own  homes,  was 
generally  surrounded  by  her  neighbors,  the  Chaulieus,  . 
the  Navarreins,  and  the  Lenoncourts.  Often  tbe  pretty 
Baronne  de  Macumer  (nee  Cbaulieu),  the  Duchesse  de 
Mauf eigne tise,  Madame  d'Espard,  Madame  de  Cainps, 
Mademoiselle  des  Touches  (connected  witb  the  Grand- 
liens  who  come  from  Bretagne),  were  there  for  a  while 
before  going  to  a  ball  or  after  the  opera.  The  Vicomte 
de  Grandliea,  tbe  Due  de  Rh6tore,  the  Prince  de  Bla- 
moQt-Chauvry,  the  Marquis  de  Beaua^ant,  the  Vidame 
de  Pamiers,  the  two  Vandernesses,  the  old  Prince  de 
Cadignan,  and  his  son  the  Due  de  Maufrigneuse  were  the 
habitues  of  this  grandiose  salon,  where  the  atmosphere 
was  that  of  a  court,  and  tbe  manuers,  tone,  and  wit  har- 
monized with  the  noble  presence  of  tbe  masters,  whose 
grand  aristocratic  bearing  caused  their  Napoleonic 
servitude  to  be  forgotten. 

The  old  Diichesse  d'Uxelles,  mother  of  the  Duchesse 
de  Maufrigneuse,  was  the  oracle  of  this  coterie,  where 
Madame  de  S^rlzy  had  never  yet  been  able  to  obtain 
admittance,  though  bom  a  Ronquerolles.  Lucien, 
brought  there  by  Madame  de  Maufrigneuse,  who  had 
made  her  mother  act  in  the  matter,  maintained  his 
position,  thanks  to  the  influence  of  the  Grand  Almoniy 
of  France  and  the  help  of  the  archbishop  of  Paris. 
But  even  so,  he  was  not  presented  until  after  the 
King's  ordinance  had  restored  to  him  the  name  and 
arms  of  the  house  of  Rubempre.  The  Due  de  Kh^tor4, 
the  Chevalier  d'Espard,  and  a  few  oUiers,  jealous  of 
Lucien,  did  their  best  from  time  to  time  to  prejudice 
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the  Due  de  Grandlieu  against  him,  bj  relating  anec- 
dotes  concerning  Lueien's  antecedents ;  but  the  pious 
duchees,  surrounded  by  the  magnates  of  the  Church, 
and  Clotitde  de  Graudlieu  supported  him.  Lucien 
explained  this  enmity  by  alluding  to  his  affair  with  the 
cousin  of  Madame  d'Espard,  Madame  de  Bargeton, 
now  Comtesse  du  Chfltelet.  Then,  feeling  the  neces- 
sity of  being  admitted  on  terms  of  intimacy  by  so 
powerful  a  family,  and  prampted  by  liis  desire  to  win 
Clotilde,  Lucien  had  the  courage  of  parvenus;  he  called 
there  five  days  out  of  seven  every  week  ;  he  swallowed 
all  indignities  with  a  good  grace,  bore  with  impertinent 
glances,  and  answered  slighting  speeches  with  ready  wit. 
His  assiduity,  the  charm  of  his  manners,  and  bis  appar- 
ent good-huftior  ended  by  neutralizing  objections  and 
lessening  obstacles.  Received  by  the  Duchesse  de 
Maufrigneuse,  Madame  de  S^rlzy,  and  Mademoiselle 
des  Touches,  Lucien,  satisfied  with  admission  to  four 
such  houses,  learned  from  the  abb^  to  put  ttie  greatest 
reserve  and  discretion  into  all  his  relations  with  tbem. 

"  No  one  can  devote  himself  to  many  houses  at  a 
time,"  said  bis  private  counsellor.  "  He  who  goes 
everywhere,  never  excites  a  real  interest  anywhere. 
Great  people  only  protect  those  who  frequent  them, 
those  they  see  everyday;  individuals  who  manage  to 
make  themselves  necessary  to  them,  like  the  sofas  on 
which  they  sit." 

Accustomed  to  consider  the  salon  of  the  Grandlleua 
as  his  battlefield,  Lucien  reserved  his  wit,  his  clever 
sayings,  and  the  courtier  graces  which  characterized 
bim  for  the  hours  that  he  spent  there.  Insinuating, 
caressing,  and  warned  by  Clotilde  of  the  rocks  around 
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bim,  he  flattered  the  little  foibles  of  the  Due  de  Gr&nd- 
lieu,  Clotilde,  who  began  by  being  jealous  of  Madame 
de  MaiifrigneuBe,  was  now  desperately  in  love  with 
Lucien.  Knowing  well  the  advantages  of  such  a  mar- 
liage,  Liieieu  played  his  r61e  as  a  lover  with  all  the 
cbarm  of  Arniand,  the  new  jeutie  premier  of  the  Com- 
tdie-Fraii9aise.  He  went  to  mass  every  Sunday  at 
Saint-Thomas  d'Aquin ;  he  appeared  in  the  character 
of  an  ardent  Catholic ;  he  delivered  himself  of  religious 
and  monarchical  precepts  which  did  marvels  for  him. 
Moreover,  he  wrote  quite  remarkable  articles  in  the 
journals  devoted  to  the  Congregation  without  being 
willing  to  tak^  money  for  tbem,  or  to  put  any  signa- 
ture but  L.  He  also  wrote  political  pamphlets  required 
by  the  King  or  the  Grand  Almonry  without  asking  tiie 
slightest  recompense. 

"The  King,"  he  said,  "has  aheady  done  so  much 
for  me  that  I  owe  him  my  very  blood." 

So,  within  a  few  days,  it  had  been  proposed  to  ap- 
point Lucien  as  private  secretary  to  the  prime-minister ; 
butMadamed'Espard  hearing  of  this,  put  so  many  per- 
sons at  work  against  Lucien  that  the  Maltre  Jacques 
of  Charles  X.  hesitated  to  take  the  step.  Not  only 
was  Lucien's  position  scarcely  defined  enough  as  yet, 
but  the  question  "  What  does  he  live  on  ?  "  which  came 
more  and  more  to  the  surface  as  he  raised  himself  in 
society,  demanded  an  answer ;  and  benevolent  curiosity 
as  well  as  malicious  curiosity,  beginning  to  investigate, 
found  more  than  one  flaw  in  his  armor.  Clotilde  de 
Grandlieu  served  her  fatlier  and  mother  as  an  innocent 
spy.  A  few  days  earlier  she  had  taken  Lncien  aside 
into  the  recess  of  a  window,  and  had  there  told  him  of 
the  family  objections. 
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"  Obtain  an  estate  worth  a  million  and  you  mftyhave 
my  hand  ;  that  is  my  mother's  answer,"  said  Ctotilde. 

"They'll  ask  you  later  where  tiie  money  comes 
from,"  said  the  abb^,  when  X-iici^n  reported  to  him 
Clotilde's  speech. 

"  My  brother-in-law,  David  S^chard,  must  have  made 
his  fortune  by  this  time,"  said  Lucieii.  "I'll  take 
him  for  my  responsible  editor." 

"  Then  nothing  is -wanting  to  yoiiV  triumph  but 
that  million,"  the  abb^  cried.  "  I  must  think  about 
getting  it." 

To  explain  Luciea's  exact  position  at  the  h6tel  de 
Grandlieu,  it  must  be  told  that  he  had  never  dined 
there.  Neither  Clotilde  nor  the  Duchesse  d'Uxellea. 
nor  Madame  de  Maufrigneuae,  who  always  continued 
a  good  friend  to  Lucien,  could  persuade  the  old  dake 
to  grant  them  that  favor,  for  lie  persisted  in  distrust- 
ing the  man  whom  be  called  the  "  Sieur  de  Rubempr4." 
This  cloud,  noticed  by  all  who  frequented  the  salon, 
was  sharply  wounding  to  Lucien's  self-love;  he  felt 
he  was  only  tolerated  there  after  all.  The  world  ia 
right  t«  be  exacting,  for  it  is  often  deceived.  To  cut 
a  Bgure  in  Paris  without  known  means,  without  an 
acknowledged  profession,  is  a  position  which  no  schem- 
ing can  long  maintain.  Therefore  Lucien,  in  raising 
himself  socially  gave  additional  strength  to  the  objec- 
tion, "  What  does  he  live  on? "  He  had  been  forced 
into  saying  at  the  house  of  Madame  de  S^rizy,  —  to 
whom  he  owed  the  support  of  the  attorney-general 
Granville,  and  of  a  minister  of  State,  Comte  Octave 
de  Banvan,  —  "  I  am  dreadfully  in  debt." 

As  he  now  entered  the  court-yard  of  the  hfltel  where 
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lay  the  hope  and  triamph  of  all  his  Tanitiee,  he  aaid  to 
himself,  bitterly,  thinking  of  Trompe-la-Mort's  words, 
"  I  hear  the  whole  thing  cracking  under  my  feet." 

He  loved  Esther,  but  he  wanted  MadeEaoieelle  de 
Grandlieu  for  his  wife.  Strange  situation,  —  he  must 
sell  one  to  obtain  tiie  other!  Only  one  man  could 
make  that  traffic  without  hie  own  honor  sutfering ;  that 
man  was  Jacquea  Collin.  Ought  they  not,  therefore, 
to  l}e  as  cantious  and  silent  one  toward  the  other  as 
one  for  the  other  ? 

Life  does  not  offer  two  compacts  of  th\s  nature  in 
which  a  man  is  alternately  the  master  and  the  slave. 
Reaching  the  hdtel  de  Grandlieu,  Lueien  shook  off  the 
clouds  that  darkened  his  brow,  and  entered  the  aalon 
gay  and  radiant. 

At  this  moment  the  windows  were  open,  the  fra- 
grance from  the  garden  perfumed  the  room,  the  plant- 
stand,  which  occupied  the  centre  of  it,  was  a  pyramid 
of  bloom.  The  duchess,  seated  on  a  sofa  in  a  comer, 
was  talking  with  the  Duchesse  de  Chaulieu.  Several 
women  made  a  group  around  her,  remarkable  for  divers 
attitudes  conveying  the  expressions  which  each  gave 
to  simulated  grief.  In  society  no  one  is  really  inter- 
ested in  misfortunes  or  suffering ;  sentiments  are  mere 
words.  The  men  were  walking  about  the  salon  or  in 
the  garden.  Clotilde  and  Josephine  were  sitting  at 
the  tea-table.  The  Vidame  de  Pamiers,  the  Due  de 
Grandlieu,  the  Marquis  d'Ajuda-Pinto,  and  the  Due  de 
Manfrigneuse  were  playing  wish  {sic)  in  a  corner. 

When  Lueien  was  announced,  he  crossed  the  aalon 
and  bowed  to  the  duchess,  asking  ber  the  cause  of  the 
affliction  expressed  upon  her  face. 
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"  Madame  de  Cbaulieu  liae  received  eome  dreadful 
news.  Her  son-in-law,  the  Baron  de  Macumer,  ex- 
Duc  de  Soria,  has  just  died.  The  young  Due  de  Soria 
and  his  wife,  who  had  gone  to  Chantepleurs  to  be  witii 
btm,  have  written  the  sad  news.  Louise  is  in  a  heart- 
rending state." 

"  A  woman  is  not  loved  twice  in  her  life  as  Louise 
was  by  him,"  said  Madeline  de  Mortsauf. 

"She  will  be  a  rich  widow,"  vemarked  the  old 
Duchesse  d'Uxelles,  with  a  glance  at  Lucien,  whose 
face  continued  impassible. 

"  Poor  Louise ! "  exclaimed  Madame  d'Espard.  "  I 
understand  her,  and  I  pity  her." 

The  Marquise  d'Espard,  as  she  said  these  words, 
bad  the  thoughtful  look  of  a  woman  full  of  heart  and 
soul.  Though  Sabine  de  Grandlieu  was  only  ten  yeara 
old,  she  looked  at  her  mother  with  an  intelligent  eye, 
the  almost  mocking  expression  of  which  was  reproved 
by  a  glance  from  the  duchess.  This  is  what  is  called 
"  bringing  up  your  children  well." 

"  If  my  daughter  survives  this  blow,"  said  Madame 
de  Cbaulieu,  with  a  most  maternal  air,  "  her  future  will 
make  me  very  uneasy.     Louise  is  too  romantic." 

"I  am  sure  1  don't  know,"  said  the  Duchesse 
d'Uxelles,  "  from  whom  our  daughters  get  that 
characteristic." 

"  It  is  difficult  in  these  days,"  said  an  old  cardinal, 
"  to  make  the  demands  of  the  heart  and  the  conven* 
tione  of  society  agree." 

Lucien,  who  had  nothing  to  say  on  this  topic,  went 
to  the  tea-table  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  Demoiselles! 
de  Grandlieu.    When  the  poet  was  at  sutiicient  dis* 
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tance  from  the  group  of  women,  the  Marquise  d'Es- 
pai-d  leaaed  forward  to  the  ear  of  the  Diichesse  de 
Grandlieu. 

"Then  you  really  think  that  man  is  very  much  id 
love  with  your  dear  Clotilde?"  she  said. 

The  perfidy  of  thia  question  can  only  be  understood 
after  reading  a  sketch  of  Clotilde.  This  young  lady, 
about  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  was  then  standing 
up ;  an  attitude  which  allowed  the  sarcastic  glance 
of  the  Marquise  d'Espard  to  observe  the  whole  of 
her  lank,  lean  form,  which  somewhat  resembled  that 
of  asparagus.  Her  bust  was  so  fiat  that  it  did  not 
allow  of  those  colonial  resoureen  which  dressmakers 
call/cftds  menteurs.  In  fact  Clotilde,  who  knew  the  all- 
suflBcing  advantages  of  her  name  and  rank,  so  far  from 
being  at  the  pains  to  disguise  this  defect,  heroically 
allowed  it  to  be  fully  perceptible.  By  wearing  her 
gowns  made  tight  and  plain,  she  conveyed  the  etfcct 
of  those  stiff,  rigid  forms  whiclr  the  sculptors  of  the 
middle-ages  placed  in  the  niches  of  the  cathedrals. 
Clotilde  was  four  feet  five  inches  in  height.  If  it  ie 
permissible  to  make  use  of  a  familiar  expression, 
which  has  the  merit  of  being  easily  understood,  she 
was  all  legs.  This  fault  of  proportiou  gave  the  upper 
part  of  her  body  the  effect  of  being  slightly  deformed. 
A  brunette  in  complexion,  with  wiry  black  hair,  very 
thick  eyebrows,  ardent  eyes  revolving  in  orbits  that 
were  already  charring,  the  face  arched  at  the  top  of 
the  prominent  forehead  like  the  moon  in  its  first  quar- 
ter, she  presented  a  curious  caricature  of  her  mother, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  handsomest  women  in  Por- 
tugal.    Nature  seems  to  take  delight  in  such  freaks. 
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We  often  see  Id  familiee  a  siater  of  aurpiiaing  beauty, 
while  the  same  cast  of  feature  in  a  brother  will  he 
absolute  uglinesa,  although  they  may  strongly  resemble 
each  other.  ClotiWe'e  mouth,  which  was  very  much 
drawn  in,  bad  a  stereotyped  expression  of  disdain. 
Her  lips  betrayed,  more  than  any  other  feature  of  her 
face,  the  seci-et  movements  of  her  heart ;  affection 
gave  them  at  times  a  delightful  expression,  all  the 
more  remarkable  because  her  cheeks,  too  brown  to 
blush,  and  her  black,  hard  eyes  said  nothing.  In 
spite  of  all  these  disadvantages,  in  spite  of  her  plank-' 
like  rigidity,  she  derived  from  her  race  and  her  educa- 
tion an  air  of  grandeur,  a  lofty  countenance,  and  the 
nameless  something,  well-called  the  je  ne  sais  quoi 
(due,  perhaps,  to  the  frankness  of  her  gown),  which 
marked  her  aa  the  daughter  of  a  noble  house.  She 
made  the  most  of  her  hair,  which  in  length  and  vigor 
might  have  been  called  a  beauty.  Her  voice,  which 
she  had  cultivated,  was  charming,  and  she  sang 
delightfully. 

"Why  shouldn't  he  be  in  love  with  my  poor  Clo- 
tilde  ? "  replied  the  duchess.  "  Do  you  know  what  she 
said  yestei'day?  '  If  I  am  loved  for  ambition,  1  will 
take  care  that  I  am  loved  for  myself  as  well.'  She  is 
witty  and  ambitious;  there  are  many  men  to  whom 
.those  qualities  are  pleasing.  As  for  that  young  man, 
my  dear,  he  is  as  beautiful  as  a  dream ;  and  if  he  can 
buy  back  the  Eubempr^  estate,  the  King  will  restore 
to  him,  for  our  sakes,  the  title  of  marquis.  After  all, 
his  mother  was  the  laat  Rubempr^." 

"Poor  fellow,  where  will  he  get  the  million?"  said 
the  marquise. 
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"  I'bat  'e  not  our  affair,"  returned  the  duchess, 
laughing;  "but  he  certainly  will  not  steal  it.  You 
may  be  sure  we  shall  not  give  Clotilde  to  an  adven- 
turer, or  a  dishonest  man,  were  he  as  beautiful,  poet- 
ical, and  charming  as  Monsieur  de  RubemprS. '* 

"  You  are  late,"  said  Clotilde,  gmiliDg  at  Lucien 
with  infinite  grace. 

"  Yes,  I  dined  out." 

"  You  go  a  great  deal  into  society  of  late,"  she  said, 
concealing  her  jealousy  and  her  anxiety  beneath  a 
smile. 

".Society!"  exclaimed. Lucien.  "  No,  I  have  only 
by  mere  chance  dined  all  the  weelc  with  bankei's ;  to-day 
with  Nucingen,  yesterday  with  du  Tillet,  the  day 
before  with  the  Hellers," 

Observe  that  Lucien  had  learned  to  take  the  super- 
cilious tone  of  grands  seigneurs. 

"You  have  many  enemies,"  said  Clotilde,  offering 
him  a  cup  of  tea.  "  Some  one  has  told  my  father  that 
you  have  sixty  thousand  francs  of  debt,  and  that  be- 
fore long  you  will  be  in  Sainte-P^lagie,  If  you  knew 
what  these  calumnies  cost  me !  The  blame  all  falls  on 
me.  I  will  not  speak  to  you  of  what  I  suffer  (my 
father  gives  me  looks  which  torture  me),  but  of  what 
you  must  suffer  if  there  is  any  truth  at  all  in  such  a 
rumor." 

"  Don't  trouble  yourself  about  such  nonsense ;  love 
me  as  I  love  you,  and  trust  me  for  a  few  weeks  longer," 
said  Lucien,  setting  down  his  empty  cup  on  the  silver 
salver, 

"  Pray  do  not  speak  to  my  father  to-night,  or  he 
may  answer  you  with  some    impertinence  which  you 
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will  be  unable  to  bear,  and  thea  we  are  lost.  That 
malicious  Marquise  d'Espard  told  him  that  your  mother 
mused  women  in  childbirth  and  that  your  sister  was  a 
waBherwoman." 

"We  were  in  the  deepest  poverty,"  replied  Lucieu, 
the  tears  rushiug  to  his  eyes.  "  That  was  not  calumny,  - 
only  ili-natured  gossip.  To-day  my  sister  is  more  than 
a  millionnaire ;  my  mother  died  two  years  ago.  Spite- 
ful persons  have  withheld  this  informatiou  until  I  was 
on  the  point  of  succeeding  here." 

"But  what  have  you  done  to  Madame  d'Eapaid?" 

"I  had  the  imprudence  to  relate  at  Madame  de 
S^rizy's,  before  Monsieur  de  Granville,  the  story  of 
the  suit  she  brought  against  her  husband  to  obtain  the 
injnnctioD,  the  facts  of  which  had  been  coufided  to 
me  by  Bianchon.  Monsieur  de  Granville's  opinion 
changed  that  of  the  Keeper  of  the  Seals.  They  both 
drew  back,  fearing  the  '  Gazette  des  Tribunaus '  and 
the  scandal,  and  the  marquise  was  rapped  over  the 
knuckles  in  the  verdict  which  put  an  end  to  that  dread- 
ful business.  Tliough  Monsieur  de  S^rizy  committed 
an  indiscretion  which  made  the  marquise  my  mortal 
enemy,  I,  at  any  rate,  gained  his  protection,  and  that 
of  the  attorney-general,  and  also  that  of  Comte  Octave 
de  Bauvan,  to  whom  Madame  de  S^rizy  told  the  peril  in 
which  they  had  put  me  by  revealing  the  source  of  their 
information.  Monsieur  le  Marquis  d'Espard  had  the 
want  of  tact  to  pay  me  a  visit  of  acknowledgment,  as 
the  cause  of  his  triumph  in  that  infamous  suit" 

"  I  will  deliver  you  from  Madame  d'Espard,"  said 
Clotilde. 

"Ab!  and  how?"  cried  Lucien. 
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"  My  mother  shall  invite  the  little  d'Espards  here ; 
thej-  are  charmiDg  and  nearly  grown  up.  The  father 
and  the  eons  will  eiog  vour  praiees,  and  then  we  are 
certain  not  to  see  the  mother." 

"Oh!  Clotilde,  you  aie  adorable,  and  if  1  did  not 
love  you  for  yourself ,  I  should  love  you  for  your  wit 
and  Bense." 

"  It  ia  neither  wit  nor  eense,"  she  said,  putting  all 
her  love  upon  her  lips.  "Adieu;  don't  return  here 
for  several  days.  When  you  see  me  at  Saint-Thomas 
d'Aquin  wearing  a  pink  scarf  you  will  know  that  my 
father  has  changed  his  tone." 

The  young  lady  seemed  from  this  speech  to  be  more 
than  twenty -seven  years  of  age. 

Lucien  took  a  hackney-coach  at  the  rue  de  la  Flanche, 
left  it  on  the  boulevards,  took  another  near  the  Made- 
leine and  told  the  man  to  drive  into  the  court-yard  in 
the  rue  Taitbout,  He  entered  Esther's  room  at  eleven 
o'clock  and  found  her  in  tears,  but  dressed  as  if  she 
wished  to  make  a  festival  of  his  coming.  When  the 
door  opened,  she  wiped  away  her  tears  and  sprang 
forward  to  Lucien,  wrapping  her  arms  about  him  as  a 
silken  tissue  caught  up  by  the  wind  winds  itself  round 
a  tree. 

"Parted!  "  she  cried.     "  Is  it  true?" 

"  Pooh !  only  for  a  few  days,"  replied  Lucien. 

Esther  released  him  from  her  arms  and  fell  back 
upon  the  sofa  as  if  dead.  She  said  not  a  word ;  she 
lay  with  her  face  pressed  into  the  cushions,  weeping 
hot  tears.     Lucien  tried  to  raise  and  soothe  her. 

"  My  child,  we  are  not  separated.  What !  after  five 
years  of  happiness  is  this  how  you  take  a  little  absence  ? 
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Ah!  "thought  he,  remembering  Coralie;  "how  is  it 
that  these  women  love  me  so?" 

The  senses  have  their  heau  ideal.  When  to  eo  much 
beauty  is  added  sweetneas  of  nature  and  the  poetic 
charm  which  diatinguiahed  Lucien,  we  can  conceive  the 
fond  passion  df  these  poor  women,  so  sensitive  to  ex- 
ternal natural  gifts  aod  so  naive  in  tlieir  admiration. 

Esther  sobbed  gently,  and  lay  without  moving  in  an 
attitude  of  the  deepest  sorrow. 

"  But,  my  child,"  said  Lucien,  "  did  he  not  tell  you 
that  it  concerns  my  very  life?" 

At  these  words,  said  intentionally  by  Lucien,  Esther 
sprang  up,  like  some  wild  animal ;  her  hair,  which  had 
fallen  loose,  surrounded  her  beautiful  face  like  foliage. 
She  looked  at  Lucien  with  a  fixed  eye. 

"  Tour  life ! "  she  cried,  raising  her  arms  and  letting 
them  fall  agaiu,  with  a  gesture  which  belongs  only  to  a 
woman  in  danger.     "  True  ;  that  savage  wrote  it." 

She  drew  a  paper  from  her  belt. 

"  See,"  she  said,  "  this  is  what  he  wrote,"  giving 
Lucien  a  letter  which  the  abb^  had  sent  to  her.  Lucien 
read  it  aloud  :  — 

"  You  will  leave  Paria  to-morrow,  at  five  in  the  morning. 
A  carriage  will  be  sent  to  take  you  to  a  house  in  the  forest 
of  Saint-Germain.  There  you  will  have  an  apartment  on 
the  first  floor.  Do  not  leave  it  until  I  permit  yoa.  You  will 
want  for  nothing.  The  keeper  of  the  honae  and  hia  wife  are 
trustworthy.  Do  not  write  to  Lucien.  Keep  the  carriage 
blinda  down  a^  you  drive  there.  This  matter  concerns 
Lucien's  life. 

"  Lncien  will  see  you  to-night  to  say  farewell ;  burn  this 
letter  in  hia  presence." 
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Lucien  instantly  burned  the  letter  at  the  flame  of  a 
candle. 

"  Hear  me,  my  Lncien,"  said  Esther,  having  listened 
to  the  reading  of  the  note  as  a  criminal  listens  to  bis 
sentence  of  death.  "  I  will  not  tell  you  that  I  love 
you ;  it  would  be  silly  to  do  so.  It  is  now  Ave  years  that 
to  love  you  has  seemed  to  me  as  natural  as  to  breathe, 
or  live.  Since  that  first  day  when  my  happiness  began, 
under  the  protection  of  that  inexplicable  being  who  put 
me  here  like  some  curions  little  animal  in  a  cage,  I 
knew  that  you  would  marry.  Marriage  is  necessary 
to  your  destiny,  and  God  keep  me  from  hindering  the 
development  of  your  career.  This  marriage  is  death 
to  me ;  but  I  will  not  harass  you  ;  I  shall  not  do  as  the 
grisettes,  who  smother  themselves  with  pans  of  char- 
coal, —  once  was  enough  for  that.  No,  I  shall  go  far 
away,  out  of  France.  I  only  ask  one  thing,  my  angel, 
my  adored ;  it  is  that  you  will  not  deceive  me.  I  have 
had  my  share  of  life  ;  since  the  day  I  6rst  saw  you  in 
1824  until  today,  I  have  had  more  happiness  than 
there  is  in  ten  lives  of  other  happy  women.  There- 
fore, judge  me  for  what  I  am,  —  a  woman  both  strong 
and  weak.  Say  to  me,  '  I  am  to  marry ; '  I  will  ask 
you  only  for  a  tender,  a  very  tender  farewell,  and  you 
shall  never  hear  of  me  again." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence  after  these  woixls, 
the  sincerity  of  which  was  deepened  by  tones  and 
gesture. 

"Does  it  concern  your  marriage?"  she  asked, 
plunging  her  compelling  eyes,  brilliant  as  the  blade 
of  a  dagger,  into  the  brilliant  eyes  of  the  man  before 
her. 
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"  For  the  last  eighteen  months  we  have  certainly 
been  working  for  my  marriage,  but  it  is  not  arranged," 
replied  Lucien,  "  and  I  do  not  know  when  it  will  be. 
But  that  is  not  the  present  matter,  my  dear  child,  which 
conceraa  the  abb^  and  me  and  you.  We  are  threatened 
,with  a  great  danger,  — Nueingen  has  seen  you." 

"Yes,  I  know,"  she  said,  —  "at  Vincennes.  Did 
'he  recognize  me?" 

*'No,"  said  Lucien,  "but  he  has  fallen  frantically 
in  love  with  you.  After  dinner,  when  he  described 
you,  I  let  a  smile  escape  me,  —  an  involuntary  and 
most  imprudent  smile ;  for  I  live  in  the  midst  of  social 
life  like  a  savage,  perpetually  in  fear  of  the  traps  of 
enemies.  The  abbe,  who  takes  the  burden  of  thinking 
from  me,  considers  the  situation  dangerous;  he  takes 
upon  himself  to  baffle  Nucingeii  if  Nucingen  attempts 
to  spy  upon  us ;  and  the  baron  is  qnite  capable  of 
that.  He  said  something  to-night  about  the  stupidity 
of  the  police.  You  have  aet  on  fire  a  chimney  full  of 
soot." 

"  What  does  the  abb^  mean  to  do?"  asked  Esther, 
very  gently. 

"  I  don't  know  ;  he  told  me  to  keep  quiet,  and  see 
nothing  of  Esther." 

"  If  that  is  so,  I  obey  with  the  submission  that  is 
my  pride,"  she  saki,  passing  her  arm  through  that  of 
Lucien  and  leading  him  to  her  room.  "  Did  you 
have  a  good  dinner,  my  Lulu,  with  your  infamous 
Nucingen?" 

"Asia's  cooking  prevents  one  from  thinking  any 
dinner  good,  however  famous  the  cook  may  be;  but 
Careme  seat  up  the  usual  Sunday  dinner." 
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LucieD  involuntarily  compared  Esther  with  Clotilde. 

The  first  was  so  beautiful,  so  constantly  charmiDg, 

that  the  monster  of  satiety  had  never  once  approached 

hira. 

1        "  What  a  pity,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  to  be  forced  to 

\    have  one's  wife  in  two  volumes !     Here,  poetry,  pleas- 

\   ure,  love,  devotion,  beauty,  charm ;  there,  noble  blood, 

\  race,  honors,  rank,  and  knowledge  of  the  world.     And 

DO  way  of  uniting  them  in  a  single  pei-son ! " 

The  nest  day  when  he  woke,  at  seven  in  the  mora- 
ing,  in  that  charming  room,  all  white  and  rose,  the 
poet  was  alone.     When  he  rang,  Europe  came  in. 
"  Where  is  your  mistress?" 

"  Madame  left  the  house  at  a  quarter  to  five,  ac- 
cording to  the  orders  of  Monsieur  I'abb^,  who  sent  a 
carriage." 
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FAI^E   MOTRS,    FALSE    DEBTS,   AND   A   CRAVEN  HEART. 

Tbe  day  after  Esther  wae  removed  to  SaiDt-Germaio, 
the  terrible  and  inexplicable  mao,  who  weighed  apon 
her  heart  and  ruled  her  fate,  came  to  her  with  three 
stamped  papers,  which  be  requested  her  to  sign,  bear- 
ing the  words,  on  the  first,  "  Accepted  for  sixty  thou- 
sand francs;"  on  the  second,  "Accepted  for  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  francs;"  on  the  third, 
"  Accepted  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
fi-ancB."  In  all,  three  hundred  thousand  francs.  When 
the  words  "good  for"  are  used,  a  simple  note  is 
drawn;  bnt  the  word  "accepted"  constitutes  a  bill 
of  exchange,  which,  if  unmet,  subjects  the  drawer  to 
arrest.  That  single  word  makes  a  person  who  igno- 
rantly  or  imprudently  signs  it  liable  to  five  years' 
imprisonment, —  a  penalty  seldom  inflicted  in  the  cor- 
rectional police  courts,  and  which  the  court  of  assizes 
only  inflicts  on  criminals.  The  law  as  to  imprison- 
ment for  debt  is  a  relic  of  barbarism,  which  adds  to 
its  stupidity  the  merit  of  being  useless,  for  it  never 
touches  real  swindlers. 

"  The  object  is,"  said  the  former  galley-slave,  "  to 
extricate  Lucien  from  his  embarrassments.  We  have 
sixty  thousand  francs  of  debt  hanging  over  us ;  but 
with  these  three  hundred  thousand  francs  he  can  clear 
himself  and  start  again." 
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After  antedatiDg  the  bills  of  exchange  by  sis  months, 
the  abb^  made  them  di'awn  oo  Esther  by  a  man  who 
never  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  police  of  Paris,  and 
■whose  adventures,  in  spite  "of  the  noise  they  made, 
were  speedily  forgotten,  lost,  and  covered  up  by  the 
racket  of  the  great  symphony  of  July,  1830, 

This  young  man,  one  of  tlie  most  audacious  swin- 
dlers who  ever  lived,  the  son  of  a  clerk  at  Boulogne, 
near  Paris,  was  named  Georges-Marie  Destourny,  The 
father,  obliged  to  sell  his  clerksliip  for  very  little, 
died  about  1824,  and  left  his  son  without  resources, 
after  gi^'ing  him  that  brilliant  education  for  the  world 
which  the  folly  of  the  lesser  bourgeoisie  covets  for 
their  sons.  At  tvrenty-three,  the  young  and  brilliant 
pupil  at  the  law-school  had  repudiated  his  father  by 
printing  his  name  on  his  caitls  as  "  Georges  d'Es- 
tourny."  This  card  gave  him  a  fragrance  of  aristoc- 
racy- He  became  a  frequenter  of  clubs,  and  acquired 
a  groom  and  a  tilbury.  One  word  will  explain  all.  He 
gambled  at  'the  Bourse  with  the  money  entrusted  to 
him  by  couitesans,  whose  agent  he  was.  He  was 
finally  in  danger  from  the  correctional  police,  and, 
when  obliged  to  fly,  neglected  to  pay  up  his  "  differ- 
ences "  at  the  Bourse.  He  had  accomplices, —  young 
men  corrupted  by  him,  his  henchmen,  and  the  sharers 
of  his  elegance  and  credit.  When  he  fled,  the  Paris  of 
the  boulevards  trembled.  In  the  days  of  his  splendor, 
Georges  d'Estourny,  handsome,  good-natured,  and 
generous  as  a  robber-chief,  had  protected  La  Torpille 
for  several  months.  The  abb4  based  his  speculation 
OQ  this  acquaintance. 

Georges  d'Estourny,  whose  ambition  was  emboldened 
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\>y  saccesR,  had  taken  under  Lis  protection  a.  man  from 
the  departments  wliom  the  liberal  party  wished  to  in- 
demnify for  an  imprisonment  bravely,  it  waa  said, 
incurred  in  the  Rtniggle  of  the  press  against  the  gov- 
emfiient  of  Charles  X,  The  Sieur  Ceiizet,  called  the 
"courageous  Cerizet,"  was  pardoned.  Now  Cerizet, 
patronized  for  form's  sake  by  the  magnates  of  the  Left, 
had  opened  a  sort  of  agency,  nhich  combined  bank- 
ing, brokerage,  and  a  commission  business.  Cerizet 
was  very  glad  at  that  time  to  ally  himself  with  Georges 
d'Estourny,  who  trained  him.  Esther,  in  virtue  of  the 
old  story  of  Ninon,  might  very  well  be  supposed  to  be 
the  depositary  of  a  part  of  d'Estourny'a  fortune.  An 
endorsement  by  Georges  d'Estourny  made  the  abbe  mas- 
ter of  the  notes  he  had  created.  The  forgery  was  no 
risk  if  Esther,  or  some  one  on  her  behalf,  paid  tbe  notes. 
After  obtaining  full  information  aa  to  Cerizet's  busi- 
ness, Jacques  Collin  perceived  tliat  he  was  one  of  those 
obscure  individuals  who  are  determined  to  make  their 
fortunes,  but —  legally.  Cerizet,  who  waa  the  real 
depositary  of  d'Estourny's  gains,  held  for  him  as  locum 
tenenn  certain  important  securities  which  were  waiting 
for  a  rise  at  the  Bourse,  and  which  enabled  Cerizet  to 
call  himself  a  banker.  Such  things  are  done  every  day 
in  Paris.  TUe  man  may  be  despised,  but  not  his 
money.  Jacques  Collin  now  went  to  see  Ci-'rizet,  in- 
tending to  make  use  of  him  after  his  fashion ;  for  he 
was,  by  a  lucky  chance,  master  of  the  secrets  of  this 
worthy  associate  of  d'Estourny.  The  courageous 
Cerizet  lived  in  an  entresol  in  the  rue  du  Gros-Chenet, 
and  the  abbe,  having  ordered  the  servant  to  announce 
him  as    coming  from  Monsieur  d'Estourny,  found  the 
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so-called  banker  quite  pale  with  fear  at  this  t 

ment,  aDd  recognized  at  a  glaace,  from  the  description 

given  him  by  Lucien,  the  Judas  of  David  S^chard. 

"  Can  we  talk  here  without  danger  of  being  over- 
heard?" said  the  abh^,  transformed,  however,  iuto'an 
Englishman  with  red  hair,  blue  speetacles,  and  as  clean 
and  neat  as  a  puritan  going  to  meeting. 

"  Why  so,  monsieur?"  asked  C^rizet.  "  Who  are 
you?" 

"  Mr.  William  Barker,  creditor  of  Monsieur  d'Es- 
touruy.  But  I'll  show  you  the  necessity  of  closing 
the  door  if  you  desire  it.  We  know,  monsieur,  what' 
were  your  relations  with  Petit-Claud,  the  Cointets,  and 
the  Sechards  at  Angouleme." 

At  these  words  Cerizet  jumped  to  the  door  and  closed 
it,  after  which  he  went  to  the  door  of  an  inner  room  and 
bolted  that.  Then  he  said  to  the  stranger:  "Speak 
low,  monsieur,"  adding,  as  he  examined  the  fake 
Englishman,  "What  do  you  want  with  me?" 

"  Weil,"  said  William  Barker,  "  every  man  for  him- 
sielf  in  this  world.  You  have  the  securities  of  that 
rascal  d'Estourny  in  your  hands  —  Oh !  don't  be 
afraid,  I  have  not  come  to  ask  for  them ;  but,  pressed 
by  me,  that  swindler,  who,  between  ourselves,  deserves 
the  halter,  has  given  me  these  notes  which  he  thinks  I 
may  be  able  to  get  paid;  and  as  I  don't  want  to  sue 
the  person  iu  my  own  name,  he  told  me  that  you  would 
let  me  use  yours." 

Cerizet  looked  at  the  letters  of  exchange. 

"  But  he  's  no  longer  at  Frankfort,"  be  said, 

"  I  know  that,"  said  Barker,  "  but  he  might  have 
been  at  the  date  of  these  notes."  ' 
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"  I  don't  want  to  make  myself  responsible,"  said 
C^rizet. 

"  I  don't  ask  for  any  such  sacrifice  ;  but  you  can  he 
empowered  to  receive  them.  Beceipt  for  them,  and  I 
will  see  that  they  are  paid." 

"I  am  earprised  tliat  d'Estourny  should  show  so 
little  confidence  in  me,"  remarked  C^rizet. 

"He  knows  a  good  deal,"  said  the  Englishman, 
signiQcantly.  '*  I  don't  blame  him  for  not  wishing  to 
pnt  all  his  eggs  in  one  basket." 

"Do  you  think  — "  began  the  little  peddler  in 
buBineas,  returning  the  letters  of  exchange  duly  ac- 
knowledged and  signed. 

"  I  think  that  you  take  good  care  of  his  funds,"  said 
the  Englishman.  "  In  fact  I  am  sure  of  it;  they  are 
already  staked  on  the  green  table  of  the  Bourse." 

"  My  interest  is  —  " 

"  To  lose  them,  ostensibly,"  said  William  Barker. 

' '  Monsieur !  "  cried  C^rizet. 
-  "  Look  here,  my  dear  Monsieur  C^rizet,"  said 
Barker,  coolly,  interrupting  the  little  man,  "you  can 
do  me  a  service  by  facilitating  this  payment.  Have 
the  kindness  to  writeme  a  letter  in  which  you  say  you 
consign  these  notes  to  me,  receipted  for  by  you  on 
d'E^tourny's  account,  and  add  that  the  sherifiPs  officer 
is  to  consider  the  bearer  of  the  letter  as  the  owner  of 
the  three  notes." 

"  Tell  me  your  name.*' 

"  Never  mind  names,"  said  Barker ;  "  say  '  the  bearer 
of  this  letter  and  the  three  notes.'  You  shall  be  paid 
for  this  service." 

"  How?  "  asked  Cerizet. 
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"  With  a  word  in  your  ear.  Tou  iDtend  to  remain 
in  France,  don't  you  ? " 

"  yea." 

"  Well ;  Geoi^cB  d'Estonmy  will  never  retam  here." 

"Wbp  not?" 

"Because  there  are  more  than  half  a  dozen  persons 
who,  to  my  knowledge,  will  kill  him,  and  he  knows  it." 

"  Then  I  'm  not  surprised  he  has  told  me  to  send  him 
an  outfit  for  India,"  cried  C^rizet.  "He  has  unluckily 
compelled  me  to  invest  all  his  property  in  the  Funds. 
We  are  already  debtors  for  differences.  I  live  from 
hand  to  mouth." 

"  Get  out  of  the  scrfepe  yourself." 

"  Ah !  if  I  had  only  known  it  earlier !  "  cried  Wrizet. 
"  I  hare  missed  a  fortune.' 

"  One  word  more,"  said  Barker.  "  Prudence  — 
you  are  capable  of  that —  and.  (what  I  am  not  so  sure 
aiwut)  fidelity  !  Adieu  ;  we  shall  meet  again,  and  I  '11 
help  you  to  make  your  fortune." 

Having  cast  into  that  soul  of  mud  a  hope  which 
might  secure  its  prudence  and  fidelity  for  some  little 
time,  Barker  went  off  to  a  sheriff's  officer  on  whom  he 
could  rely,  and  ordered  him  to  get  the  various  judg- 
ments through  the  courts  against  Esther. 

"  The  money  will  he  paid,"  he  said  ;  "  it  is  an  affair 
of  honor,  and  we  want  it  done  legally." 

The  sheriff's  officer,  thus  instructed  took  the  neces- 
sary steps,  and  being  requested  to  act  politely,  put  the 
various  summons  in  an  envelope  and  went  himself  to 
the  rue  Taitlwut  to  seize  the  furniture  ;  Europe  received 
him.  The  preliminaries  of  the  arrest  for  debt  being 
thus  laid,  Esther  was  ostensibly  under  the  sword  of 
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some  three  buadred  thousand  francs  of  undeniahle 
debt.  Jacques  Collin  did  not  invent  the  eituation. 
The  vaudeville  of  false  debts  is  often  played  in  Paris, 
There  are  many  sub-Gobsecks  and  sub-Gigonuets  wbo, 
for  a  premium,  will  play  the  trick.  Masime  de  Trailles 
bad  sometimes  made  use  of  this  means,  and  played  new 
comedies  to  the  old  score.  Carlos  Hevrera,  however, 
who  wished  to  save  both  the  honor  of  his  cloth  and 
Lucien's  honor,  bad  recourse  to  a  forgery  without  risk, 
though  it  is  now  so  often  practised  that  the  law  is 
beginning  to  interfere.  There  is,  they  say,  a  Bourse 
for  false  notes  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Palais 
Boyal,  where  for  three  frauos  any  one  can  buy  a 
signature. 

Having  thus  laid  his  plans  to  secure  three  hundred 
thousand  of  the  million  necessary  to  the  purchase  of 
the  property  required  by  the  Grandlieus,  the  abb^ 
determined  to  get  another  hundred  thousand  out  of 
Monsieur  de  Nucingen  as  a  preliminary.  In  this  way. 
By  his  orders,  Asia  paid  a  visit  to  the  baron  in  tbe 
character  of  an  old  woman  cognizant  of  the  affairs 
of  the  girl  in  search  of  whom  Nucingen  was  now 
employing  the  police. 

Up  to  the  present  time  various  writers  on  manners 
and  morals  have  described  many  usurers ;  but  the 
female  usurer  who  trafflca  with  her  sex  has  been  neg- 
lected. She  is  called  decently  a  marchande  de  toilette; 
and  this  was  the  part  which  Asia  was  now  about  to 
play. 

'*  You  are  to  put  yourself  in  the  skin  of  Madame  de 
Saint- Est^ve,"  he  said. 

He  insisted  on  seeing  her  dressed  for  the  part ;  and 
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she  came  in  a  gown  of  flowered  damask,  made  appar- 
ently from  llie  curtains  of  some  boudoir  that  had  come 
under  the  hammer,  wearing  one  of  those  faded,  worn, 
unsalable  shawls  which  end  their  lives  on  the  backs  of 
such  women.  She  wore  a  collarette  of  splendid  but 
ragged  lace,  and  a  shocking  bonnet;  but  her  shoes 
were  of  Irish  kid,  round  the  edges  of  which  her  flesh 
puffed  out  like  a  cushion,  covered  with  open-work  black 
silk  stockings. 

"  Look  at  the  buckle  of  my  belt,"  she  said,  pointing 
to  an  article  of  questionable  jewelry  which  her  portly 
stomach  pushed  forwards.  '^  Hein  f  what  style! 
And  the  false  front,  —  doesn't  it  make  me  fine  and 
ugly?" 

"  Mind  that  you  are  honey  itself,  at  first,"  said  the 
abbe.  "  Be  almost  timid,  wary  as  a  cat,  and,  above 
all,  make  the  baron  ashamed  of  having  employed  the 
police ;  but  don't  seem  to  fear  them.  Make  him  un- 
derstand, in  terms  more  or  less  clear,  that  you  defy  all 
the  police  in  the  world  to  discover  where  she  is.  Hide 
your  traces.  When  the  baron  has  given  you  a  chance 
to  put  on  the  screws,  get  insolent,  and  work  him  like  a 
lacquey." 

Nucingen,  threatened  by  Asia  that  if  he  watched 
her  be  should  never  see  her  again,  and  would  thus  lose 
all  trace  of  Estlier,  met  her,  mysteriously,  in  a  wretched 
apartment  in  the  rue  Neuve-Saint-Marc,  lent  by  some 
one,  but  by  whom  the  baron  was  unable  to  asceitaia. 
There  "Madame  de  Saint- Est^ve "  led  him  through 
various  stages  of  hope  and  despair,  playing  one  against 
the  other,  until  the  baron  was  brought  to  the  point  of 
offering  fl.nypj'ice  for  information  about  his  undiscov- 
erable  beauty. 
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During  this  time  the  ahei-iif  9  officer  was  proceediag 
through  the  various  legal  steps  (meeting,  of  uourse, 
witb  DO  opposition  from  the  unconacious  Esther)  which 
were  necessary  to  make  the  arrest  in  due  course  ot 
law. 

Lucien,  accompanied,  or  rather  conducted,  by  the 
abb^,  had  paid  poor  Esther  some  five  or  six  visits  in 
her  retreat  at  Saint-Germaiu.  The  cruel  conductor  of 
these  macbinatioDS  had  judged  a  few  such  interviena 
necessary  to  prevent  Esther  from  fading  away,  for  her 
beauty  now  represented  to  him  capital.  On  the  last 
of  these  visits  he  took  Lucien  and  the  poor  girt  along 
a  deserted  road  to  an  open  spot  whence  they  could 
see  Faiis,  and  where  no  one  could  overhear  them. 
All  three  sat  down  on  the  trunk  of  a  fallen  poplar, 
facing  the  magniBcent  landscape,  one  of  l^e  finest  in 
the  world,  which  takes  in  the  valley  of  the  Seine, 
Montmartre,  Paris,  and  Saint-Denis. 

"  My  children,"  said  the  abb^,  "  your  dream  is  over. 
You,  my  dear,  will  never  see  Lncien  again  :  or,  if  you 
do  see  him,  you  must  only  have  known  him  five  years 
ago  for  a  short  time." 

"  My  death  has  come  at  last,"  she  said,  without  a 
tear. 

"  Well,  you  have  been  ill  five  years,"  said  the  abbe. 
"  Fancy  yourselt  consumptive,  and  die  without  boring 
MB  witb  elegies.  But  you  will  soon  see  that  it  is  worth 
your  while  to  live,  and  live  splendidly.  Leave  us, 
Lucien ;  go  and  gather  sonnets,"  he  said,  pointing  to 
a  meadow  not  far  distant. 

Lucien  cast  upon  Esther  an  implonng  look,  one  of 
those  craven  looks  proper  to  weak  and  covetous  men, 
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—  men  who  are  full  of  tenderness  in  the  heart  and 
baseness  in  the  character.  Esther  answered  by  a  siga 
of  her  head,  which  seemed  to  say,  "I  will  listen  to 
the  executioner,  and  learn  how  to  lay  my  head  upon 
the  block,  and  I  will  have  tlie  courage  to  die  well." 

The  gesture  was  so  gracious,  and  yet  so  full  of  hor- 
ror, that  the  poet  wept.  Esther  ran  to  him,  took  him 
in  her  anus,  and  drank  his  tears.  "  Don't  suffer!  " 
she  said,  —  one  of  those  sayings  which  are  uttered 
with  the  gestures  and  the  glance  and  the  voice  of 
delirium. 

The  abbe  at  once  explained  to  her  clearly,  suc- 
cinctly, without  ambiguity,  often  with  horribly  plain 
words,  Lucien's  critical  situation,  his  position  at  the 
hdtel  de  Grandlicu,  his  splendid  life  in  case  of  tri- 
umph, and  the  absolute  necessity  that  Esther  should 
sacrifice  herself  to  tbis  magnificent  future. 

"  What  must  I  do  ?  "  she  cried,  spell-bound. 

"  Obey  blindly,"  said  Jacques  CoUin.  "  Why  should 
you  complain?  It  rests  with  you  to  have  a  splendid 
future.     You  shall  Viecome  what  your  former  friends 

—  TuUia,  Mariette,  Florine,  and  the  Val-Noble  —  now 
are,  the  mistress  of  a  rich  man  whom  you  do  not  love. 
Our  money  once  obtained,  he  is  rich  enough  to  give  you 
everything  to  make  you  happy." 

"  Happy  !  "  she  said,  raising  her  eyes  to  heaven, 
"You  have  had  five  years  of  paradise,"  he  said. 

"Cannot  you  live  on  tliose  memories?     You  owe  them 

to  Lucie n ;  will  you  now  destroy  Lis  career?" 

"  I  will  obey  you,"  she  replied,  wiping  a  tear  from 

the  corner  of  her  eyes.    '■'■  Do  not  be  uneasy.    You  said 

true  ;  my  love  is  a  mortal  disease." 
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"  But  that  is  not  all,"  said  the  maeter  of  her  fate ; 
"  yon  must  coDtinue  beautiful.  At  twenty-two  years 
of  age  you  are  at  your  highest  point  of  beauty,  thanks 
to  your  love.  In  slioit,  make  yourself  once  more  La 
Torpille.  Be  lively,  whimsical,  extravagant,  scheming, 
and  pitiless  to  the  millionnaire  whom  I  will  send  you. 
Listen  to  me  ;  that  man  has  been  pitiless  to  many. 
He  has  enriched  himself  with  the  money  of  widows 
and  orphans ;  yon  will  be  their  vengeance  !  Asia  will 
come  here  this  evening  with  a  coach  and  take  you  to 
Paris. .  If  you  allow  a  suspicion  of  yoni  past  relations 
to  Lucien  to  get  abroad,  3'ou  might  as  well  put  a  pistol 
shot  through  bis  head.  People  will  ask  you  where  you 
have  been  during  the  last  five  years ;  you  must  auswer 
tbat  an  Englishman  took  you  to  travel.  You  had 
plenty  of  wit  in  former  days  for  foolery ;  have  it 
again." 

Did  you  ever  see  a  glittering  kite,  that  giant  butter-  - 
By  of  onr  infancy,  sparkling  with  gold,  and  soaring 
toward  heaven?  The  child  forgets  the  cord  for  an 
instant;  it  slips  from  his  hand,  the  meteor  pitches^ 
as  we  say  in  achool-boy  language  —  downward,  and 
falls  with  terrifying  rapidity.  Snch  was  Esther  as  she 
listened  to  that  man. 
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A  HUNDRED  THOUBAMD   FBANCS   INVESTED   IK  ASIA. 

For  more  than  a  week  Nuciagen  hargiuned  almost 
daily  at  the  house  in  the  rue  Neuve-Saint-Maic  for  tht 
delivery  of  tlie  woman  he  desired.  There  sat  Asia  id 
the  midst  of  handsome  garments  and  finery  that  have 
reached  the  horrid  stage  in  which  they  are  no  longer 
gown*  and  garlands,  but  are  not  yet  tatters.  Tlie 
frame  was  in  keeping  with  the  face  of  the  woman 
now  occupying  it;  these  shops,  called  those  of  the 
"marchandes  de  toilettes,"  are  among  the  most 
awful  and  siuister  peculiarities  of  Paris.  Here  we 
see  the  last  frippery  of  a  human  life  cast  by  death's 
fleshless  fingers ;  we  hear  the  rattle  of  consuniptive 
lungs  beneath  a  shawl;  we  divine  the  anguish  of  pov- 
erty in  those  pawned  glittering  gowns.  Tlie  cruel 
struggle  between  Luxury  and  Hunger  is  written  on 
many  a  flimsey  lace.  The  countenance  of  one  who 
was  a  queen  is  beneath  that  plumed  turban,  the  pose 
of  which  recalls,  nay,  almost  replaces,  the  absent 
face.  T  ie  the  hideous  in  the  brilliant !  The  lash  of 
Juvenal,  in  the  hands  of  the  oQicial  auctioneer,  scat- 
ters about  these  moth-eaten  muffs  and  faded  furs  of 
despairing  Messalinas.  'T  is  a  manure-heap  of  flowers 
where,  here  and  there,  glow  the  roses  cut  But  yester- 
day, and  worn  but  a  single  day ;  ovei'  which  an  old 
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woman  ever  crouches,  cousin-german  to  the  usurer,  a 
bald  and  tootJilesa  crone,  waiting  to  sell  its  conteuts, — 
the  gown  without  the  womau,  the  womaa  without  the 
gown. 

Asia  was  there  like- the  keeper  of  the  galleys,  like 
the  vulture  with  its  beak  reddened  upon  corpses,  — . 
there  in  the  bosom  of  her  elejuent,  more  awful  even 
than  the  savage  horrors  in  the  midst  of  which  these 
women  ply  their  trade. 

From  one  irritation  to  another,  adding  ten  thousand 
to  ten  thousand,  the  banker  at  last  offered  sixty  thou- 
sand francs  to  "Madame  de  Saint- Est^ve,"  who  re- 
fused with  a  grimace  that  might  have  rivalled  that  of 
a  dog-faced  monkey.  After  an  agitated  night,  in 
which  he  recognized  what  disorder  this  vehement  de- 
sire was  working  in  his  brain,  and  after  a  day  of 
nnespected  gains  at  the  Boui-sc,  he  arrived  one  morn- 
ing with  the  iotention  of  paying  the  hundred  thousand 
francs  demanded  by  Asia ;  but  he  was  also  determined 
to  drag  out  of  her  a  vast  amount  of  information. 

"  So  you've  made  up  your  mind,  you  old  rogue," 
said  Asia,  tapping  him  on  the  shoulder. 

The  most  degrading  familiarity  is  the  first  tax  which 
women  of  this  soi-t  levy  on  the  unbridled  passions,  or 
the  abject  miseries  which  intrust  themselves  to  their 
hands.  They  never  rise  to  the  level  of  their  clients ; 
they  make  them  sit  down  beside  them  on  their  mnok- 
heap.  Asia,  aa  we  see,  was  obeying  her  master 
strictly. 

"1  'm  forced  to,"  replied  Nucingen. 

'*  Well,  you  are  not  robbed,"  returned  Asia ;  ' '  many 
women  are  sold  much  dearer,  relatively.     It  is  true 
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'  you  pay  a  hundred  thousand  francs  for  her  at  the  first 
start ;  but  what  'a  that  to  you,  old  croaker?  " 

"Where  is  she?" 

"  Ah  !  yoti  shall  see  her.  I  'm  like  you,  —  Dothing 
for  nothing.  Ah,  gaf  my  old  aian;  your  beauty  has 
got  into  trouble.  'T  is  n't  i-easonable  in  youug  girls; 
but -she  is  just  now  what  we  call  a  night-bird." 

"  A  what?"' 

"  Come,  now,  don't  play  the  uiuDy.  She  has  got 
Loucbard  at  her  heels.  I  've  lent  ber,  myself,  fifty 
thousand  francs." 

"  Twenty-five,  more  likely !  "  cried  the  banker. 

" Parbteu/  twenty-five  for  fifty,  of  coui-se,"  replied 
Asia.  "  To  do  her  justice,  she  is  honesty  itself.  She 
bad  nothing  to  pay  with  but  herself,  and  so  she  came 
to  me  and  said,  'My  dear  Madame  Saint-Esteve,  I  am 
sued ;  and  not  a  sou!  can  help  me  but  you.  Give  me 
twenty  thousand  francs,  and  take  a  mortgage  on  my 
heart.'  Oh,  she 's  got  a  good  heart !  Nobody  but  me 
knows  where  she  is,  because  she's  hiding,  you  see; 
and  if  the  police  were  to  find  it  out  I  should  lose  my 
twenty  thousand  francs.  She  used  to  live  in  the  rue 
Taitbout ;  but  they  've  put  an  execution  in  there  and 
seized  her  furniture,  —  those  rascally  sheriffs!  And 
now  they  talk  of  selling  it." 

"  So  you  play  banker,  do  you  ? "  said  Nucingen. 

"  Of  course  I  do,"  returned  Asia.  "  I  lend  to 
pretty  women,  and  they  return  it ;  that 's  how  I  dis- 
count two  notes  at  once," 

"  Well,  if  I  promise  you  that  hundred  thousand 
francs,  where  shall  I  see  her?"  he  cried,  with  the  ges- 
ture of  a  man  who  decides  to  make  every  sacrifice. 
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"  Well,  old  fellow,  come  this  eveaing  in  a  carriage, 
and  wait  for  me  opposite  to  the  Gymaase.  It  is  on 
the  road,"  said  Asia.  "  Stop  at  the  conier  of  the  rue 
Saiut-Barbe.  I  '11  be  there,  and  we  '11  go  and  find  my 
mortgage  with  the  black  hair.  Oh,  'Such  hair,  —  my 
mortgage  !  If  ahe  takes  out  her  comb  it  rolla  all  over 
her  like  a  Bag.  But  I  advise  you  to  hide  her  away 
carefully ;  for,  though  you  're  a  banker,  you  seem  to 
me  rather  a  nincompoop  in  other  ways.  I  warn  you 
they  '11  clap  her  into  Sainte-Pelagie  if  they  find  her ; 
and  they  are  looking  for  her  everywhere." 

"  I  can  arrange  all  that,"  said  the  banker,  "  when  it 
is  once  understood  that  I  'm  her  protector." 

At  nine  o'clock  that  evening  be  found  Asia  at  the 
appointed  place,  and  took  her  into  the  carriage. 

"  Where  ? "  said  the  baron. 

"Where?"  repeated  Asia,  —  "rue  de  la  Perte,  in  ' 
the  Marais ;  only  a  stopping-place.    Your  pearl  is  in 
the  mud;  but  you  '11  wash  it  off." 

When  they  reached  the  place  she  said,  with  a  fright- 
ful grin:  "Now  we'll  go  a  little  way  on  foot;  I'm 
not  such  a  fool  as  to  give  the  right  address." 

"  You  think  of  everything,"  said  the  baron. 

"  That's  my  business,"  she  replied. 

Asia  took  him  to  the  rue  Barbette,  where,  in  a  fur- 
nished house,  kept  by  an  upholsterer  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, he  was  taken  up  to  the  fourtli  Boor.  When  lie 
saw  Esther  in  a  meanly  furnished  room,  dressed  as  a 
working-girl,  and  doing  some  embroidery,  the  million- 
naire  turned  pale.  At  the  end  of  a  quaiiier  of  an  hour, 
during  which  time  Asia  had  made  conversation  with 
Esther,  the  old  man  could  scarcely  speak. 
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"Mademoiselle,"  he  said  at  last  to  the  poor  girl, 
"  will  you  have  the  kindness  to  accept  me  for  youi' 
protector  ? " 

"  I  must,  monsieur,"  said  Esther,  two  heavy  tears 
rolling  down  her  cheeks. 

"Do  not  weep-,  I  will  make  you  the  happiest  of 
women.     Only  let  me  love  you,  and  you  sliall  see." 

"  My  dear,"  said  Asia,  "  monsieur  is  very  reasonable  ; 
he  knows  he  is  over  sixty-five,  and  he  will  be  vei^  in- 
dulgent. In  short,  roy  little  angel,  I  have  found  yon 
a  father.  Better  tell  her  that,"  she  whispered  to  the 
surprised  banker;  "  you  can't  catch  swallows  with 
pistol-shots.  Come  here,"  she  added,  dragging  Nncin- 
^en  into  the- next  room,  —  "  you  remember  our  little 
agreement,  old  man  ?  " 

Nucingen  drew  from  the  pocket  of  his  coat  a  port- 
folio, out  of  which  he  took  and  counted  the  hundred 
thousand  francs,  which  the  abb^,  hidden  in  a  closet, 
was  awaiting  with  keen  impatience,  and  which  Asia 
presently  made  over  to  him. 

"  Here  's  the  hundred  thousand  francs  our  man  in- 
vests in  Asia,"  he  said  to  her  when  they  reached  the 
landing ;  "  now  he  must  be  made  to  invest  in  Europe." 

He  disappeared  after  giving  his  instructions  to  the 
woman,  who  re-entered  the  room  where  Esther  was 
weeping  bitterly.  The  girl,  like  a  criminal  condemned 
to  death,  had  made  a  romance  of  hope,  but  the  fatal 
hour  had  come. 

"My  dear  children,"  said  Asia,  "where  will  you 
go?  for  you  cannot  stay  in  such  a  place  as  this.  Ma- 
dame's  former  maid,"  she  added,  addressing  Nucin- 
gen, "  can  take  you  in  at  madame's  old  lodgings  in 
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the  rue  Taitboiit.  Louchard  and  the  sheriff's  afllcer 
will  never  think  of  looking  for  her  there  —  " 

"That  will  do!  that  will  do!"  cried  the  banker. 
"  Besides,  I  know  Loncbard,  who  ia  a  commercial 
guard,  very  well.  \  have  ways  of  gettfng  rid  of 
him." 

Asia  took  Nucinged  aside,  and  said :  — 

"  For  five  hundred  francs  a  month  paid  to  Eugenie, 
who  is  making  her  pile  fast,  yon  can  know  everything 
that  madame  does.  '  Keep  her  as  madame's  maid ;  bnt 
put  a  curb  on  her.  She 's  all  for  money,  that  girl.  — 
horrid ! " 

"  What  of  you?" 

"  I  ?  "  said  Asia,  —  "  I  'm  only  paying  myself  back." 

Nucingen,  sly  and  cautious  as  he  was,  had  a  band- 
age about  his  eyes,  and  let  himself  be  managed  like 
an  infant. 

"  Will  you  come  to  the  rue  Taitbout?  "  he  said  to 
Esther. 

"  Where  you  please,  monsieur,"  she  replied,  rising, 

"  Where  I  please !  "  he  replied,  with  delight.  ' '  Yon 
are  an  angel  from  heaven,  whom  I  love  as  if  I  were  a 
young  man,  though  my  hair  ia  gray." 

"  Gray ! "  cried  Asia,  "  better  say  white.  It  is  dyed 
too  black  a  black  to  be  only  gray." 

"Go,  you  vile  seller  of  human  flesh!  You  have 
your  money ;  don't  come  near  this  flower  again,"  cried 
the  banker,  revenging  himself  by  this  apostrophe  for 
all  the  insolence  she  had  made  him  bear.  Then  he 
gave  his  arm  to  Esther  and  took  her  as  she  was  to  the 
carriage,  with  more  respect,  perhaps,  than  he  would 
have  shown  to  the  Duchesse  de  Maufrigneuse. 
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When  they  reached  the  rue  Taitbout,  Esther  was 
overcome  by  the  soiTowful  inipressione  produced  upon 
her  by  the  scene  of  her  happiness.  She  sat  down  on 
a  sofa,  motionless,  brushing  away  hev  tears  as  they 
fell,  and  not  even  heariug  one  worel  of  the  professions 
which  the  baron  was  stamraeiing  at  her  feet.  She  let 
him  stay  there  without  notice;  sbe  left  her  bands  in 
his  wlien  he  took  them,  unconscious  who,  or  of  what 
sex,  the  creature  was  who  knelt  beside  her.  This  scene 
of  scalding  tears  falling  on  tlie  baron's  head,  and  en- 
treaties on  his  part,  lasted  more  than  an  hour.  At 
last  he  called  to  Europe- 

"  Eugenie,"  he  said,  "  persuade  your  mistress  to 
listen  to  me." 

"  No,"  cried  Esther,  springing  up  like  a  frightened 
horse,  "never  here  !  " 

"  Listen  to  me,'  monsieur,"  said  Europe,  "  I  know 
madame  ;  she  is  good  and  gentle  as  a  lamb.  But  you 
must  n't  be  rough ;  you  must  take  the  right  way  with 
her,  She.has  been  so  unhappy  here !  See  how  shabby 
this  furniture  is.  Let  her  follow  her  own  ideas  now. 
Find  some  pretty  house  for  her  and  arrange  it  nicely. 
When  she  sees  everything  new  about  her  she  '11  feel 
differently;  I  dare  say  she'll  think  j'ou  better  than 
you  are,  and  be  as  gentle  as  an  angel,  Madame  has  n'l 
her  equal  for  goodness !  You  may  boast  of  your  ac- 
quisition, indeed,  —  such  a  kind  heart,  and  pretty 
manners,  ah,  and  wit  enough  to  make  a  man  laugh  on 
his  way  to  the  scaffold  !  And,  then,  does  n't  madame 
know  how  to  dress !  But  it  is  too  bad,  —  all  her  pretty 
gowns  are  seized !  I  know  how  she  feels,  for  I  love 
her  ;  she  's  my  mistress.     A  woman  like  her  to  see  her- 
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Belf  here  in  the  midst  of  her  furaitiire  attached  by  the 
sheriff  !  You  must  be  just  to  her,  poor  httle  woman  ; 
she  is  not  herself  1  " 

"Esther,  Esther,"  said  the  baron,  "if  it  is  I  who 
frighten  you,  leave  me ;  go  to  your  room.  I  will  stay 
liere  alone,"  he  cried,  prompted  by  real  love  at  the 
sight  of  her  tears. 

"  Ah,"  she  said,  taking  his  hand  and  kissing  it  with 
a  gratitude  that  brought  something  like  a  tear  tu  the 
eyes  of  the  hard  man  of  business,  "  I  will  thank  you 
forever ! "  and  she  fled  to  her  chamber,  where  she 
locked  herself  in. 

"There  is  something  inexplicable  in  all  this,"  said 
Nucingen  to  himself,  sitting  dowu  on  the  sofa.  Then 
he  rose  and  looked  out  of  the  window.  It  was  just 
daylight.  He  walked  about  the  room,  and  listened  at 
the  door  of  the  chamber. 

"  Esther !  "  No  answer.  "  She  is  weeping  still !  " 
he  cried,  throwing  himself  on  the  sofa. 

Less  than  ten  minutes  after  the  sun  rose  the  baron 
was  roused  with  a  bound  by  Europe,  who  rushed  into 
the  i-oom  crying  out :  — 

"Oh,  madame,  madame!  the  soldiers!  the  police! 
They  've  come  to  arrest  you  !  " 

At  the  moment  when  Esther  opened  her  door  and 
showed  herself,  with  her  dressing  gown  hastily  thrown 
on,  her  feet  in  slippers,  and  her  hair  in  disorder,  the 
<Ioor  of  the  salon  gave  enti'ance  to  a  crowd  of  officials 
and  gendarmes.  One  of  them,  Contenson,  a  member 
of  the  detective  police,  went  np  to  her  and  laid  his 
hand  upon  her  shoulder. 

"You  are  Mademoiselle  Esther  van  Gobseck?"  he 
said. 
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Europe,  with  a  back-handed  blow  upon  his  cheek, 
seat  bim  reeling. 

"Back!"  she  cried;  "you  shall  not  touch  my 
mistress." 

From  the  crowd  of  soldiers  and  bailiffs  Louchard 
now  advanced,  with  his  hat  on  hfs  head,  laughing. 

"Mademoiselle,"  he  said,  "I  arrest  yon.  As  for 
you,  my  girl,"  —  this  to  Europe,  —  '■  obstruction  will 
be  punished,  and  resistance  is  useless." 

The  sound  of  the  muskets,  as  they  were  dropped  on 
the  tiles  of  the  antecliamber,  showed  the  number  of 
the  guard,  and  enforced  the  words. 

"  But  why  do  you  arrest  me?"  asked  Esther. 

"  How  about  our  little  debts? "  asked  Louchard. 

"  Ah,  true  !  "  cried  Esther ;   "  let  me  dress  myself." 

All  this  took  place  so  rapidly  that  the  baron  had 
had  no  time  to  iuterfere.  Ue  now  threw  himself  be- 
tween Esther  and  Louchard,  who  hastily  took  off  his 
hat  as  ConteuBon  called  out ;  — 

"  Monsieur  le  Baron  de  Nucingen," 

At  a  sign  from  Louchard  the  squad  of  men  vacated 
the  room.     Contenson  alone  remained. 

"  Will  monsieur  le  baron  pay?"  asked  the  ofificer, 
hat  in  hand. 

"  I  will  pay,"  said  the  banker;  "  but  I  must  know 
what  all  this  means." 

"  The  sum  is  three  himdred  and  twelve  thousand 
francs,  costs  of  suits  and  of  arrest  not  included." 

"  Three  hundred  thousand  francs ! "  cried  the  baron ; 
"  the' sum  is  too  high." 

"Oh,  monsieur!"  interrupted  Europe,  "can  you 
have  the  heart  to  let  my  mistress  go  to  prison?     Take 
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"my  wages,  my  savings,  —  take  them,  madame ;  I  have 
forty  tUoiiaand  francs." 

"  Ah,  my  poor  girl,  I  have  never  done  yon  justice ! " 
said  Estlier,  pressing  Europe  in  her  arms.  Europe 
burst  into  tears. 

"  I  will  pay !  "  said  the  baron,  piteously,  pulling  out 
a.  cheque-book,  and  preparing  to  fill  out  a  cheque. 

"  Don't  give  yourself  that  trouble,  monsieur  le 
baron,"  said  Louchard ;  "  my  orders  are  to  take  noth- 
.ing  but  gold  or  silver.  But,  as  you  are  concerned  in 
the  matter.  I  will  consent  to  receive  bank-bills." 

"The  devil!"  cried  the  baron.  "Show  me  the 
papers.  Ah,  my  child,"  he  said  to  Esther,  as  soon  as 
he  saw  the  bill  of  exchange  bearing  Georges  d'Es- 
tourny's  name,  "you  are  the  victim  of  a  great  scoun- 
drel, a  swindler !  " 

"  Alas !  yes,"  said  poor  Esther ;  "  but  he  was  fond 
of  me  once." 

"  Will  monsieur  le  baron  write  a  line  to  his  cashier?" 
said  Louchard.  "  I  'II  send  Contenson  to  him,  and 
dismiss  my  men.  It  is  getting  late,  and  everybody 
will  know  —  " 

"  Right!  "■  said  Nucingen,  "  send  at  once;  my 
cashier  lives  at  the  corner  of  the  rue  des  Mathurine. 
I  will  give  you  a  line,  and  he  will  bring  the  money." 

Louchard  took  the  bills  of  exchange  from  the  baron, 
and  remained  alone  with  him  in  the  salon.  Esther  re- 
turned to  her  room.  In  about  half  an  hour  Contenson 
came  back  with  the  cashier.  Esther  then  reappeared; 
having  dressed  herself.  When  Louchard  had  counted 
the  money,  and  the  bills  were  handed  over  to  Nucin- 
gen, Esther  seized  them  from  him  with  the  gesture  of 
a  kitten,  and  put  them  in  her  secretary. 
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LouGhaiii  departed,  followed  by  Conteneon  ;  but  as 
soon  as  tbey  readied  tbe  boulevard,  Asia,  wbo  was  on 
tbe  watch,  stopped  tliem. 

"The  agent  and  the  creditor  are  here  in  a  co.ioh," 
she  said.  "They  are  thirsty  for  their  property,  and 
there  'b  money  in  it  for  you,"  she  added. 

While  Louchard  counted  out  the  money,  Contensoa 
examined  tbe  clients.  He  saw  the  abba's  eyes;  he 
noticed  tbe  shape  of  bis  forehead  under  the  wig,  and 
the  wig  seemed  to  him  suspicious.  He  took  tbe  num-. 
ber  of  the  hackney-coach,  while  apparently  indifferent 
to  what  was  going  on.  Asia  and  Europe  puzzled  bim 
to  the  last  degree.  He  felt  certain  that  the  baron  was 
being  victimized  by  a  very  able  set  of  rogues,  —  all 
the  more  because  Loucbard,  in  asking  for  bis  help,  had 
been  miiiBnally  reticent. 

Tbe  disguised  abb^  dismissed  Louchard,  paid  him 
generously,  and  got  into  the  hackney-coacb,  saying :  — 

"Palais-Boyal,  —  the  portico!  " 

"  Ah,  tbe  rascal !  "  thought  Contenson,  overhearing 
tbe  order;   "  there  's  something  under  all  this." 

The  abb^  readied  the  Palais-Boyal  at  a  pace  that 
relieved  bim  of  all  fear  of  being  followed.  He  crossed 
tbe  galleries  after  his  own  fashion,  took  another  hack- 
ney-coach near  the  Chftteaud'Eau,  saying,  "Passage 
de  I'Opera  on  the  side  of  the  rue  Pinon."  Fifteen 
minutes  later  be  was  back  in  the  rue  Taitbout. 

As  soon  as  Esther  saw  bim  she  cried  out,  giving  him 
the  bills  of  exchange :  — 

"  Here  are  those  fatal  papers  !  " 

The  abb^  took  them,  looked  them  carefully  over, 
and  then  went  and  burned  them  in  the  kitchen  fire. 
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"The  trick  is  played,"  he  said,  showing  the  three 
hundred  thousand  francs  rolled  in  a  packet  which  he 
took  from  the  pocket  of  liis  overcoat.  "These  and 
Asia's  hundred  thousand  will  enable  ua  to  act." 

"  Oh,  my  God  ! "  cried  poor  Esther. 

"  Idiot !  "  said  the  savi^e  sharper,  "  be  Nucingen's  . 
mistress  ostensibly,  and  you  cap  still  see  Lucien ;  be 
is  Nucingen's  friend.    I  don't  forbid  your  seeing  him." 

Esther  saw  a  faint  ray  of  light  in  her  darkness,  and 
breathed  freer. 

"  Europe,  my  girl,"  said  the  abbe,  taking  the  woman 
into  the  boudoir  where  not  a  word  of  the  conversation 
could  be  overheai-d,  "  I  am  satisfied  with  you." 

Europe  raised  her  head  and  looked  at  this  man  with 
an  expression  that  so  changed  her  blighted  face  that 
Asia,  who  was  watching  at  the  door,  asked  herself  by 
what  chain  he  held  Europe  which  was  stronger  than 
that  by  which  she  herself  was  riveted  to  him. 

"But  the  thing  is  not  all  done  yet,"  he  went  on. 
"  Four  hundred  thousand  francs  are  not  enough  for 
me.  There 's  a  bill  for  silver-plate  which  amonnte  to 
thirty  thousand  francs,  on  which  something  han  been 
paid ;  but  Biddin,  the  jeweller,  has  been  put  to  some 
costs.  The  furniture  will  be  attached  by  him  to-mor- 
row. See  him  to-day ;  he  lives  rue  de  I'Arbre-Sec. 
He  will  give  you  pawn-tickets  of  the  Mont-de-Piet^  for 
ten  thousand  francs.  You  understand?  Esther  had 
the  silver  made,  and  has  n't  paid  for  it,  but  pawned 
it;  she  is  threatened  with  a  complaint  for  swindling. 
Therefore  he  must  pay  thirty  thousand  to  the  jeweller, 
and  ten  thousand  to  the  Mont-de-Piete,  to  recover  the 
property.     With   the    costs,    that   will    be    forty-three 
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tbousand  francs.  That  plate  has  loads  of  alloy  in  it. 
The  baron  will  want  to  replace  it ;  we  can  get  a  little 
off  of  him  that  way.  You  owe  —  how  much  for  two 
yeai«  to  the  dresamakerV" 

"  Six  thousand  francs  or  so,"  replied  Europe. 

"  Well,  if  Madame  Auguste  wants  to  be  paid  and 
keep  our  custom,  she  must  make  out  a  bill  for  thirty 
thousand  francs  standing  four  years.  Do  the  same 
with  the  milliner.  That  Jew  in  the  rue  Saint-Avoie, 
Samuel  Frisch,  the  jeweller,  will  help  you ;  we  must 
owe  him  twenty-Hvc  thousand,  and  have  the  jewetiy  in 
pawn  for  six  thousand.  We  return  the  jewels  to  him, 
which  are  half  false,  so  the  baron  must  not  be  allowed 
to  examine  them  too  closely.  In  short,  you  must  make 
him  vomit  at  least  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  francs 
within  the  next  week." 

"  Madame  ouglit  to  help  me  a  little,"  replied  Europe. 
"  Speak  to  her ;  she  sits  like  one  daft,  and  obliges  me 
to  have  more  wit  than  three  authors  to  one  play." 

"  If  Esther  turns  prude,  let  me  know,"  said  the 
abb^.  "  Nucingen  will  give  her  a  carriage  and  horses, 
and  she  must  insist  on  choosing  them  herself.  Buy 
them  from  the  man  where  Paccard  is  employed.  You 
can  get  fine  horses  there,  very  dear,  and  they  '11  go 
lame  in  a  month,  and  he  '11  have  to  get  others." 

"  One  might  get  five  or  six  thousand  francs  on  the 
perfumer's  bill,"  said  Europe. 

"Ob,"  said  the  abbS,  shaking  his  head,  " go  gently, 
screw  by  screw !  Nucingen  has  only  put  one  arm  in 
the  machine  as  yet;  we  must  get  his  whole  head  in. 
Besides  all  this,  I  shall  want  another  five  hundred 
thousand." 
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"Ton 'II  have  them,"  replied  Europe;  "  madame 
will  soften  about  the  sixth  hundred  tboiisaud,  aud  the 
rest  she  can  get  for  you  herself." 

"  Listen  to  me,  my  girl,"  said  the  abb^ ;  "  the  day 
I  receive  the  last  hundred  thousand,  you  shall  have 
twenty  thousand  for  yourself." 

"  What  good  will  they  do  me  ? "  said  Europe,  let- 
ting her  arms  drop  like  one  to  whom  existence  is 
impossible. 

"  You  can  go  back  to  Valencienues,  buy  a  fine  bnsi- 
nesS,  and  become  an  honest  woman  if  you  choose,  — 
every  one  to  his  taste  in  this  world.  Paecard  thinks 
of  it ;  bis  shoulder  is  clear,  and  he  has  n't  much  on  his 
conscience.     You  and  he  can  marry." 

"  Go  back  to  Valenciennes!  how  can  you  say  so; 
monsieur?"  cried  Europe,  as  if  terrified. 

Born  in  Valenciennes,  of  poor  weavers,  Europe  was 
sent  at  seven  years  of  age  into  a  rope-walk,  where 
modern  industry  abused  her  physical  forces,  and  vice 
depraved  lier  before  her  time.  Corrupted  at  twelve,  a 
mother  before  she  was  thirteen,  she  found  herself  fas- 
tened for  life  to  degraded  beings.  In  conse<)uence  of  a 
murder  she  was  brought  before  the  court  of  assizes  as  a 
witness.  Influenced  at  sixteen  by  a  last  remuant  of 
integrity,  and  by  fear  of  the  law,  she  told  the  truth, 
and  her  evidence  condemned  the  accused  to  twenty 
years  at  the  galleys.  The  criminal,  known  for  his 
ferocious  and  revengeful  nature,  said  to  the  girl,  before 
the  whole  court-room:  "  In  ten  years  from  now,  Pru- 
dence (Europe's  name  was  Prudence  Servien),  I  '11  re- 
turn to  put  you  under  ground,  if  I  go  to  the  scaffold 
for  it"     The  president  of  the   court  endeavored  to 
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reassure  the  girl,  promisiDg  her  the  protection  and 
watchfulness  of  tlie  law  ;  but  the  poor  creature  was  so 
terrified  that  she  fell  ill,  and  was  a  year  in  hospital. 

Law,  or  call  it  Justice,  is  a  reasoning  being,  repre- 
sented by  a  collection  of  individuals  who  are  con- 
stantly removed  and  renewed  ;  whose  good  intentions 
and  recollections  are.  like  themselves,  extremely  am- 
bulatory. Tlie  courts  can  do  nothing  to  prevent  crime  ; 
they  are  invented  to  deal  with  them  ready  made.  A 
preventive  police  would  be  a  blessing  to  any  country  ; 
but  the  word  police  frightens  the  legislator  of  to  day, 
who  no  longer  knows  how  to  distinguish  between. the 
terms,  to  govern,  to  administrate,  to  make  laws.  The 
legislator  now  tends  to  gather  up  all  into  the  State,  as 
it.  were  capable  of  acting. 

The  convict,  no  doubt,  continued  to  think  of  his  vic- 
tim and  of  his  vengeance  when  law  and  justice  had 
forgotten  all  about  them.  Prudence,  who  understood 
her  danger,  left  Valenciennes  and  came,  when  seven- 
teen years  old,  to  Paris,  thinking  she  could  be  tietter 
hidden  there.  She  took  np  four  callings,  the  best  of 
which  was  supernumerary  at  a  minor  tlieatre.  There 
she  met  Paccard,  to  whom  she  related  her  troubles. 
Paceard,  tlie  right  arra  and  henchman  of  Jacques 
Collin,  spoke  of  Prudence  to  his  master ;  aud  when 
the  master  wanted  a  slave,  he  said  to  Prudence,  *'  If 
you  will  serve  me  as  people  are  made  to  serve  the 
devil,  I'll  rid  you  of  Durut,"  —  Durut  being  the  con- 
vict and  tlic  sword  of  Damocles  over  her  head. 
Without  these  details  Europe's  devotion  might  seem 
unnatural;  and  no  one  would  have  understood  the 
scenic  effect  the  abbe   now  produced. 
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"  Yes,  my  girl,  you  can  safely  return  to  Valen- 
ciennes.    Here,  read  tbat,"  and  he  took  a  newspaper 

from  his  pocket,  and  pointed  to  an  article  headed ; 
'^Toulon,  Yesterday,  the  execution  ot  Jean-Fran9oi3 
Durut  took  place.  From  early  morning  the  garrison," 
etc.,  etc. 

Prudence  let  fall  the  paper ;  her  legs  gave  way  un- 
der the  weight  of  her  body.  Life  came  back  to  her, 
for  she  bad  not,  as  she  said  herself,  known  a  relish  for 
food  since  the  day  of  Durut's  threat. 

"  You  see  I  have  kept  my  word.  It  has  taken  me 
four  years  to  inveigle  Durut  ami  drop  his  head  iuto 
the  basket.  Well,,  now,  then,  finish  ray  work  here,  and 
you  sliall  be  put  Into  a  nice  little  business  in  your  own 
town,  rich  by  twenty  thousand  francs,  and  married 
to  Paceard,  to  whom  I'll  grant  virtue  as  a  retiring 
pension." 

Europe  picked  up  the  paper  and  read  with  glaring 
eyes  the  details  which  all  newspapei-s  have  never  wea- 
ried of  giving  for  the  last  twenty  years  about  the  exe- 
cution of  criminals, — the  imposing  scene,  tiie  priest 
who  converts  the  patient,  the  hardened  criminal  who 
exhorts  his  late  colleagues,  the  artillery  drawn  up  in 
line  with  cannon  pointed,  the  kneeling  galley-slaves, 
and  the  trite  and  commonplace  reflections,  which  do 
notliing  to  change  the  condition  of  the  galleys  where 
eighteen  thousand  crimes  are  swarming. 

"  Asia  must  come  back  here  as  cook,"  said  the  abb^, 
signing  to  her  to  join  them,  "and  Paceard  must  be 
coachman  instead  of  chasseur.  Coachmen  don't  leave 
their  box,  and  are  not  so  much  watched  as  footmen." 

"Are  we  to  have  other  servants?"  asked  Asia, 
doubtfully. 
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"  Hooe&t  people,"  replied  Herrera. 

"  Weak  fools !  "  retorted  Asia. 

"If  the  baron  hires  a  houee,  Paccard  has  a  friend 
who  will  do  for  concierge,"  said  the  abbe.  "  Then  we 
shall  need  a  footman  and  a  kitchen-girl ;  you  can  very 
well  manage  two  strangers." 

As  the  abb^  was  about  to  leave  the  house  Paccard 
appeared. 

"  Wait,"  said  the  chasaear,  "  there  are  people  in  the 
street." 

Those  simple  words  were  so  alarming  that  Herrera 
went  up  to  Europe's  room  and  remained  there  until 
Paccard  returned  with  a  hired  carriage,  which  was 
driven  into  the  court-yard.  When  he  reached  the 
faubourg  Saint-Autoine,  the  abb^  got  out  and  walked 
to  a  stand  of  hackney-coaches,  where  he  took  one  and 
returned  to  the  quai  Malaquais,  thus  baffling  any  pos- 
sible curiosity. 

'*  Here,  my  boy,"  he  said,  showing  Lucien  the  four 
hundred  thousand  francs  in  notes,  —  "here's  a  first 
payment  on  account  for  the  estate  of  Rubempr^.  I 
propose  to  speculate  witli  one  hundred  thousand  of  it. 
They've  just  put  that  Omnibus  stock  on  the  market. 
Parisians  will  be  taken  by  such  a  novelty,  and  we  '11 
triple  the  investment  in  six  months.  I  know  the  ins 
and  outs  of  it ;  they  mean  to  pay  splendid  dividends 
at  first  out  of  the  capital  to  run  up  the  stock,  —  an  idea 
of  Nucingen's.  In  recovering  the  Rubempr^  estate  we 
need  n't  pay  the  whole  cost  immediately.  You  must 
see  des  Lupeaulx,  and  ask  him  to  recommend  you  to 
a  lawyer  named  Desrocbes,  a  sharp  rascal,  whom  you 
should  see  at  his  own  office.    Tell  him  to  go  to  En- 
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b«mpr€  and  study  the  ground ;  promise  him  a  fee  of 
twenty  thousand  francs  if  he  will  manage  to  buy  you 
for  eight  liundred  thousand  francs  land  enough  ai-oiind 
the  ruins  of  the  old  chateau  to  give  you  a  rental  of 
thirty  thousand  a  year," 

"  How  you  go !  you  go !  you  go !  " 

"Yes,  I  go  on  and  on.  But  no  joking  now.  Go 
and  put  three  hundred  thousand  at  once  into  Treasury 
bonds,  so  as  to  lose  no  interest.  You  can  safely  leave 
them  with  Desraches;  he's  as  honest  as  he  is  sly. 
Having  done  that,  go  to  Angouigme ;  see  your  sister 
and  David  S^chard,  and  coax  them  to  tell  a  little  offi- 
cial lie  in  your  behalf.  Your  relations  must  be  sup- 
posed to  have  given  you  six  hundred  thousand  fmu(» 
to  facilitate  your  marriage  with  Olotilde  de  Grandlieu ; 
there 's  nothing  dishonorable  in  that." 

*'We  are  saved!"  cried  Lucien,  dazzled  at  the 
prospect. 

"  Tou  are,  yes,"  replied  the  abM,  "though  not 
really  saved  until  you  come  out  of  Saint-Tbomae 
d'Aquin  with  Clotilde  as  your  wife." 

"What  do  you  fear  for  yourself?"  asked  Lucien, 
with  much  apparent  interest. 

"  Some  inquisitive  persons,  I  don't  yet  know  who, 
are  on  my  traces,"  said  the  abb^.  "  I  shall  have  to 
aeem  a  real  priest ;  and  that  'fl  extremely  annoying. 
The  devil  won't  protect  me  if  he  sees  me  going  about 
with  a  breviary  under  my  arm." 
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PROFIT  AND   LOSS. 


Ir  rich  men  of  Baroo  de  Nuciogen's  stripe  have 
more  occasions  than  other  men  for  losing  money,  they 
have  also  for  more  opportunity  for  maliing  it,  even 
when  indulging  their  follies.  Though  the  financial 
policy  of  the  famous  banking-house  of  Nuciogeu  has 
been  fully  explained  elsewhere,  it  may  not  be  useless 
to  remark  here  that  such  lai^e  fortunes  are  not  ac- 
quired, not  eonaolidoted,  not  augmented,  and  not  pre- 
served, during  periods  of  commercial,  political,  and 
industrial  revolution,  without  immense  losses  of  capi- 
tal, or,  if  you  prefer  it,  without  enormous  taxes  being 
levied  on  private  fortunes.  Very  little  fresh  wealth  is 
poured  into  the  common  treasury  of  the  globe.  All 
additional  monopoly  represents  some  new  inequality  iu 
the  general  distribution  of  it.  What  the  State  exacts 
it  returns ;  but  what  a  house  like  that  of  Nucingen 
takes  it  keeps.  This  coup  de  Jarnac  escapes  the  law, 
for  the  reason  that  would  have  made  Frederick  II. 
a  Jacques  Collin,  or  a  Mandrin,  if,  instead  of  operat- 
ing on  provinces  with  battles,  lie  had  spent  his  ener- 
gies in  outlawry,  or  in  manipulating  stocks.  To  force 
the  European  States  to  borrow  at  twenty  or  ten  per 
cent,  to  gain  these  ten  or  twenty  per  cent  with  the 
capital  of  the  people,  tO  levy  a  tax  on  industries  by 
seizing  raw  material,  to  fling  a  rope  to  the  originator 
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of  some  enterprise  and  being  him  to  the  Burface  of.  the 
water  just  long  enough  to  fieh  out  hia  submerged  plan, 
—  in  short,  all  such  battles  for  lucre  constitute  the 
statecraft  of  money.  Certainly,  there  aic  risks  for 
the  banker  as  for  the  conqueror ;  but  there  are  so  few 
persons  in  a  position  to  tight  him  that  the  flock  know 
nothing  of  it.  These  great  manoeuvres  take  place  only 
among  the  shepherds.  Moreover,  as  the  "  executed  " 
(consecrated  slang  tei-m  for  the  Bourse  gamblers  who 
fail)  are  always  guilty  of  trying  to  make  unholy  gains, 
very  little  intereet  is  felt  in  misfortunes  caused  by 
snch  manceuvres  as  those  of  the  house  of  Nucingun. 
When  a  speculator  blows  out  his  brains,  a  bioker 
takes  to  flight,  a  notary  carries  off  the  means  of  a 
hundred  households  (which  is  far  worse  than  killing 
one  man),  or  a  banker  goes  into  liquidation, — such 
catastrophes,  forgotten  in  Paris  in  a  few  months,  are 
soon  covered  by  the  tumbling  waves  of  the  great  city. 
The  colossal  fortunes  of  such  beings  as  Jacques  C(Bur, 
the  Medici,  Ango  of  Dieppe,  the  AufFredis  of  La  Ro- 
chelle,  the  Fuggers,  the  Tiepolos,  and  the  Corners,  were 
honestly  obtained  by  privileges  due  to  the  ignorance 
which  prevailed  in  those  days  of  the  source  of  precious 
commodities.  But  to-day  geograpliical  knowledge  has 
BO  penetrated  the  masses,  competition  has  so  limited 
profits,  that  all  rapidly  acquired  wealth  is  eithei'  the 
result  of  chance  or  of  some  discovery,  or  else  the  re- 
sult of  a  legal  theft.  Corrupted  by  scandalous  exam- 
ples, trade  haB  carried  out,  especially  within  the  last 
ten  years,  the  treacherous  practices  of  commerce  by 
shameful  adulterations  of  raw  material.  Wherever 
chemistry  is  known  wine  is  no  longer  drunk,  and  the 
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vine-growing  indiiatry  languishes.  Salt  is  adulterated 
to  cheat  tbe  treasury.  The  courts  are  alarmed  by  this 
widespread  dishonesty.  In  short,  French  commerce  is 
distruBted  by  the  whole  world,  and  Euglaad  is  getting 
equally  demoralized.  The  evil  cornea,  with  us,  from 
our  political  regime.  The  Charter  proclaimed  the  king- 
ship of  money ;  material  success  becomes,  therefore, 
the  main  object  of  aa  atheistical  epoch.  Corruption  in 
the  higher  spheres  is,  in  spite  of  the  dazzling  results 
of  wealth  and  their  specious  reasons,  infinitely  more 
hideous  than  the  ignoble  and  quasi-personal  corrup- 
tions in  tlie  lower  spheres, — a  few  details  of  which 
play  the  comic,  or,  if  you  choose,  the  terrible,  in  this 
scene.  The  ministers,  afraid  of  all  new  thought,  have 
banished  the  comic  of  the  present  day  from  tbe  stage. 
The  boui^eoisie,  less  lit>eral  than  Louis  XIV".,  tremble 
at  a  modern  "  Mariage  de  Figaro,"  forbid  the  presen- 
tation of  a  political  "Tartuffe,"  and,  most  certainly, 
would  not  allow  "  Turcaret "  to  be  played  in  these  ' 
days ;  for  Turcaret  is  now  supreme.  Consequently,  the 
comic  nmst  be  related,  not  played  ;  books  become  a 
weapon,  leas  rapid,  it  is  true,  but  more  sure  than  the 
drama  of  the  poets. 

Sure  of  obtaining  Esther  sooner  or  later,  the  baron 
became  once  more  the  great  financier  that  he  was.  He 
went  back  to  the  direction  of  his  affairs  with  such 
readiness  that  his  cashier  found  him  at'  sis  o'clock  on 
the  following  morning  in  bis  counting-room  looking 
over  his  securities  and  rubbing  his  hands.  During  the 
morning,  in  the  midst  of  tlie  coming  and  going  of 
clients  and  the  giving  of  orders,  one  of  his  brokers  in- 
formed him  of  the  disappearance  of  a  brother  broker,  — 
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the  cleverest  and  ricbest  of  them  all,  —  Jacques  Falleix, 
successor  of  Jules  Desmarets.  He  was  chief  broker  to 
the  firm  of  Nucingen.  In  coDJunctiou  with  du  Tillet 
and  the  Kellers,  the  baron  had  brought  about  the  ruin 
of  this  man  as  coolly  as  be  might  have  ordered  the  kill- 
ing of  a  aheep  for  the  Eassover. 

"  He  could  u't  hold  on,"  replied  Nuciiigen,  tranquilly. 

Jacques  Falleix  had  rendered  enormous  services  to 
stock-jobbers.  But  to  expect  gratitude  from  these 
money-lynxes  is  like  asking  the  wolves  of  the  Ukraiue 
in  winter  not  to  eat  you  up. 

"  Poor  man  !  "  replied  the  broker,  "  he  so  little 
expected  this  disaster  that  he  bad  just  furnished  a 
charming  little  house  in  the  place  Saint-Geoi^es  for 
bis  mistress.  He  spent  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  francs  in  furniture  and  pictures  alone." 

"  Ah  ! "  said  Nucingen,  "  had  he  paid  anything  on 
them  ? " 

"  No,"  said  the  broker,  "  no  upholsterer  or  picture- 
dealer  would  have  feared  to  give  )iim  credit.  It  seems 
be  had  a  fine  cellar.  The  house  was  for  sale,  and  he 
meant  to  buy  it.  The  lease  is  in  his  own  name  ;  what 
a  piece  of  folly  !  The  result  is  that  everything  — 
plate,  furniture,  wines,  carriage,  and  horses  —  goes  to 
the  hammer,  and  what  will  the  creditors  get? " 

"Come  to-morrow,"  said  Nucingen.  "I  will  go 
and  see  the  place  ;  if  no  bankruptcy  is  declared,  we  'II 
arrange  matters  quietly,  and  you  can  offer  a  reasonable 
price  for  the  whole,  taking  the  lease." 

"  Oh,  that  can  be  done  easily ! "  said  the  broker. 
"  If  yon  go  there  this  morning,  you  'II  find  one  of 
Falleix's  partners  with  tiie  upholsterers,  who  are  try- 
ing to  prove  a  first  claim  on  the  property," 
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crying  'bitterly,  aod  wants  to  throw  herself  into  the 
river,  —  and  she  will,  too," 

"  If  I  go  to  see  her,"  cried  NuciDgen,  "  I  have  n't 
time  to  go  to  the  Bourse ;  and  I  must  go.  for  I  want 
to  gain  something  for  her.  Try  to  calm  hei- ;  tell  her 
1 11  pay  her  debts,  and  will  see  her  at  four  o'clock. 
But,  Eugenie,  pereuade  her  to  love  me  a  little." 

"  A  little  !  I  promise  you  a  great  deal ;  for,  don't 
you  see,  monsieur,  there  's  nothing  like  generosity  to 
win  women's  hearts.  I  've  told  madame  already  that 
if  she  didn't  love  you  she  'd  be  the  lowest  of  woman- 
kind, for  you  were  taking  her  out  of  hell.  As  soon  as 
her  worries  are  all  over,  you  'II  see  how  different  she 
will  be.  Between  ourselves,  that  night  she  cried  so, 
she  dared  not  tell  you  all  this,  —  she  wanted  to  run 
away,  and  — " 

'^  Bun  away  !  "  cried  the  baron,  alarmed  at  the  idea ; 
"  but  the  Bourse  I  the  Bourse !  I  must  go,  —  say  that 
I  will  be  with  her  at  four  o'clock." 

Europe  delivered  the  message,  adding,  "  Won't  you 
show  a  little  affection  for  a  poor  old  man  who  is  going 
to  pay  your  debts,  —  every  one  of  them  ?  " 

"Debts!  what  debts?"  cried  Esther. 

"  Those  that  Monsieur  Carlos  incurred  for  madame." 

"But  he  has  had  already  four  hundred  thousand 
"fniDcs." 

"  There  'a  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  more  un- 
paid. But  he  has  taken  it  all  in  good  part,  —  the 
baron  has.  He  says  he  is  going  to  get  you  out  of 
here,  and  put  you  in  a  '  little  balace.'  Faith,  you  'i-e 
lucky  !  If  I  were  you,  inasmuch  !i3  you  hold  that  man 
by  the  safe  end,  I  should  make  him,  after  you  hai-e 
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doDe  all  Monsieur  Carlos  wants,  give  me  a  house  and 
aD  income.  Madame  is  certainly  the  prettiest  woman 
I  ever  saw,  and  the  most  engaging ;  but  ugliness 
comes  fast.  I  was  fresh  and  pretty  myself,  and  look 
at  me  now  !  I  am  twenty-three  yeara  old,  almost  as 
young  as  madame,  but  I  look  ten  years  older.  One 
illness  will  do  it.  Well,  if  yon  have  a  house  in  Paris 
and  an  income,  there 's  uo  fear  of  ending  on  the 
streets. " 

Esther  was  no  longer  listening  to  Europe-Eu genie- 
Prudence  Servien.  The  will  of  a  man  endowed  with 
the  genius  of  corruption  had  plunged  her  back  into  the 
mud  with  the  same  force  that  lie  had  used  in  pulling 
her  out  of  it.  Those  who  know  love  in  its  infinity 
know  that  its  joy  cannot  be  expei'ieiiced  without  ac- 
cepting its  obligations.  Since  the  scene  with  the  priest 
in  her  squalid  room  in  the  rue  d'Anglade,  Esther  ha(3 
completely  forgotten  her  past ;  she  had  lived  virtu- 
ously in  thought  and  deed,  cloistered  in  her  love.  To 
meet  with  no  obstacles,  tlie  all-knowing  corrupter  had 
so  wisely  prepared  his  scheme  that  the  poor  girl,  im- 
pelled by  her  devotion,  had  now  only  to  give  her  consent 
tx}  knavery  committed,  or  about  to  be  committed.  This 
astuteness  reveals  the  process  by  which  he  had  brought 
Lucien  under  complete  subjection  to  his  will.  To  cre- 
ate terrible  necessities,  to  dig  the  mine,  fill  it  with 
powder,  and  at  the  critical  moment  to  say  to  his  help- 
less accomplice,  "  Do  this,  or  ruin  comes,"  — this  was 
the  situation. 

In  her  former  life,  Esther,  born  to  the  peculiai-  mo- 
rality of  courtesans,  estimated  her  rivals  by  the  sums 
they  could  persuade  men  to  spend  upon  them.     For- 
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tones  equandered  were  badges  of  honor  to  these 
women.  The  abbe,  counting  upon  thU  feature  of 
Esther's  life,  was  not  mistaken.  These  tricks  and 
stratagems,  constantly  employed  uot  only  by  the 
women  but  by  the  spendthrifts  tliemselves,  did  not 
affect  Esther's  mind.  The  girl  felt  only  her  own  deg- 
radation. She  loved  Lucien,  and  was  foi-ced  to  be  the 
mistress  of  Nucingen ;  all  lay  there  to  her.  That  the 
false  abb^  took  the  gains,  that  Lucien  built  the  ediUce 
of  his  fortunes  with  the  stones  of  her  tomb,  that  En- 
rope  should  extract  from  the  baron  a  few  hundred 
thousand  francs  by  means  more  or  less  tricky,  did  not 
occupy  the  girl's  mind.  The  cancer  that  was  eating 
into  her  soul  was  something  different.  For  five  years 
she  had  felt  herself  white  as  the  angels.  She  loved, 
and  she  had  not  committed  in  thought  or  deed  a  single 
infidelity  to  that  love,  and  now  it  was  about  to  be 
soiled.  Her  mind  did  not  contrast  the  years  of  her 
beautiful  life  with  the  vileness  of  her  coming  years. 
Neither  reflection  nor  poesy  moved  her.  What  she 
felt  was  a  feeling  indefinable,  but  of  boundless  power  : 
from  white  she  was  becoming  black ;  from  pure,  im- 
pure;  from  noble,  ignoble.  Purifletl  by  her  own  will, 
the  moral  soiling  seemed  to  Ker  unendurable.  When 
the  baron  threatened  her  with  his  love,  her  thought 
was  to  Biug  herself  from  the  window.  Pushed  by  an 
iron  hand,  she  had  gone  to  her  middle  in  infamy  with- 
out having  time  or  power  to  reflect;  but  for  the  last 
two  days  reflection  had  come,  and  with  it  a  deadly  cold 
to  her  heart. 

At  Europe's  words,   "ending  on  the  street,"  she 
sprang  up,  violently  exclaiming ;  — 
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"  End  on  the  street?    No,  sooner  in  the  Seine  1 " 

"In  the  Seine?"  said  Europe.  "And  Moneieui 
Lucien  ? " 

That  name  sent  Esther  back  into  her  chair,  where  she 
B&t  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  a  pattern  of  the  carpet,  the 
furnace  of  her  brain  burning  up  her  tears.  At  four 
o'elocli  Nucingen  found  her  plunged  in  that  ocean  of 
reflections  and  resolutions  in  which  the  female  mind  is 
wont  to  float,  and  from  which  women  issue  with  words 
incomprehensible  to  those  who  have  not  navigated  the 
same  waters. 

"  Do  not  look  so  sad,  my  dear,"  said  the  baron,  sit- 
ting down  beside  her.  "  You  shall  have  no  debts ;  I 
will  arrange  with  Eugenie.  In  a  month  you  shall  leave 
this  apartment  (or  a  little  palace.  Oh,  the  pretty  hand  t 
Give  it  to  me  that  I  may  weigh  it."  Esther  let  him 
take  her  hand  as  a  dog  gives  its  paw.  "  Ah,  you  give 
your  hand,  but  you  will  not  give  your  heart,  and  it  is 
the  heart  I  want ! " 

This  was  said  in  so  sincere  a  tone  that  Esther  turned 
her  eyes  upon  the  old  man  with  an  expression  of  pity 
that  drove  him  well-nigh  beside  himself.  There  is  no 
greater  comprehension  in  the  world  than  that  of  two 
corresponding  sorrows. 

"  Poor  man  !  "  she  said,  "  he  loves  I " 

Hearing  these  words,  which  he  misunderstood,  the 
baron  turned  pale,  his  blood  tingled  in  his  veins,  he 
breathed  anotoer  air. 

"  I  love  you  as  much  as  I  love  my  daughter,"  he  said ; 
"and  I  feel  here"  — laying  his  hand  upon  his  heart  — 
"  that  I  do  not  wish  to  see  you  otherwise  than  happy." 

"  If  you  will  indeed  be  my  father,  I  will  love  you 
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well.  I  will  never  leave  you ;  you  shall  never  see  me 
the  bad  and  venal  and  grasping  woman  that  I  now 
seem  to  be." 

"  You  have  Lad  your  follies,"  replied  the  baron, 
"like  other  pretty  women,  that's  all.  Don't  say  an- 
other woi-d  about  it.  Our  business,  we  men,  is  to 
make  money  for  you.  Be  happy.  I  will,  indeed,  be 
your  father  for  a  few  days ;  for  1  know  yoil  must  get 
accustomed  to  my  poor  carcass." 

"Truly?"  she  said,  rising,  and  passing  her  arm 
about'  his  neck. 

■'  Truly,"  he  answered,  trying  to  put  a  smile  upon 
hie  face. 

She  kissed  him  on  the  forehead,  believing  an  impos- 
sible thjng,  —  to  he  saved  from  infamy  aud  see  Lucien. 
She  caressed  the  banker  with  her  old  fascination,  and 
bewitched  him  so  thoroughly  that  he  promised  to  re- 
main her  father  for  the  next  month,  reflecting  that  a 
month  was  necessary  to  complete  the  purchase  and 
arrangement  of  Falleix's  house  in  the  Place  Saint- 
Geoi^es. 

Once  in  the  street,  however,  on  his  way  home  the 
baron  said  to  himself,  "I  am  a  simpleton."  In  Es- 
ther's presence  he  was  a  child ;  away  from  her  the 
lynx  revived. 
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ABDICATION. 


Toward  the  end  of  December,  1829,  the  little 
"  balace  "  of  the  rue  Saint-Georges  was  almost  ready 
for  occupation.  All  the  inventions  of  luxury  before  the 
'  revolution  of  1830  bad  made  the  house  a  type  of  good 
taste.  Grindot,  the  architect,  considered  the  decora- 
tions his  ckef-d'teuvre.  The  marhle  staircase,  the 
stuccos,  the  stuffs,  the  gilding  soberly  applied,  —  in 
short,  the  smallest  detail,  as  well  as  the  greatest 
effects,  surpassed  all  that  the  Louis  XV.  periwl  has 
bequeatlied  to  Paris. 

The  baron,  driven  to  distraction,  and  still  rebuffed 
by  Estlier,  resolved  to  treat  what  he  called  tlie  affair 
of  his  marriage  by  correspondence,  hoping  to  obtain 
some  written  engagement.  Bankers  believe  in  letters. 
Consequently  the  lynx  rose  early  one  morning  in  Jan- 
uary, and  locked  liimself  into  his  study,  where  he  com- 
posed the  following  letter,  written  in  very  good  French, 
for  thougli  he  pronounced  the  language  abominably,  he 
wrote  it  well :  — 

Dear  Esther,  —  FJower  of  my  thoughts,  and  sole  happi- 
ness of  my  life,  when  I  told  you  that  I  would  Jove  you  as 
my  daughter,  I  deceived  ydu  and  I  deceived  myself.  1 
wished  to  express  to  you  in  that  way  the  sacredness  of  my 
feelings,  which  resemble  none  that  I  have  ever  heard  of,  Jirst, 
because  I  am  an  old  man,  and  next,  because  I  never  loved 
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before.  I  love  you  so  nrnch  that  if  yon  cost  me  my  whole 
fortune  I  should  not  love  you  leas.  Be  just :  moBt  men 
would  not  have  seen,  as  1  have  done,  an  angel  in  you  ;  but  \ 
have  never  cast  one  thought  upon  your  pastt.  I  love  you  aa 
I  love  my  daughter  Auguata,  and  as  I  would  have  loved  my 
wife  had  my  wife  loved  me.  If  love  is  the  only  absolution 
for  an  old  man's  love,  ask  yourself  if  I  am  not  made  to  play 
a  miserable  part.  I  have  made  you  the  joy  and  the  conso- 
lation of  my  old  age.  You  know  well  Ihat  until  my  death 
you  shall  be  made  as  happy  as  a  woman  can  be;  and  you 
also  know  that  after  my  death  you  shall  be  rich  enough  to 
make  you  envied  by  other  women.  ■  In  all  the  affairs  of 
business  about  which  I  have  talked  to  you,  your  share  is 
first  deducted  and  placed  to  your  account  with  the  house  at 
Xucingen.  In  a  few  days  yon  will  move  to  a  liouse  which 
M'ill  sooner  or  later  be  your  own  Lf  it  pleases  yon.  When 
tiiere,  will  you  still  receive  nie  only  as  your  father,  or  will 
you  make  me  happy? 

Forgive  me  if  I  write  to  you  plainly.  When  I  am  near 
jou  I  have  no  courage ;  I  feel  that  you  master  me.  I  do  not 
mean  to  offend  you ;  I  only  desire  to  tell  you  how  I  suffer 
and  how  cruel  suspense  is  at  my  age.  The  delicacy  of  my 
conduct  is  a  guarantee  of  the  sincerity  of  my  intentions. 
Have  I  acted  like  a  creditor?  You  reply  Ui  my  complaints 
that  my  wishes  threaten  your  life,  and  I  believe  it  when  I 
am  with  you ;  but  away  from  jou  I  fall  into  doubts,  which 
dislLonoc  ns  both.  You  have  seemed  to  me  as  good  and 
candid  as  you  are  beautiful ;  but  you  take  pains  to  destroy 
that  conviction.  You  tell  me  you  have  a  love  in  your  heart, 
unconquerable,  pitiless:  you  will  not  tell  me  tor  whom. 
See  what  my  position  is :  I  am  obliged  to  ask  yon  at  the  end 
of  five  months  what  future  you  intend  to  grant  to  me.  1 
nmst  know  what  r61e  you  mean  me  to  play  on  taking  posses- 
sion of  your  house.  Money  is  nothing  to  me  where  you  are 
concerned,  I  am  not  so  foolish  as  to  make  a  merit  of  this  in 
your  eyes;  but  if  my  love  is  limitless  my  fortune  ia  not,  and 
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I  would  give  all  for  you.  Yea,  if  by  giving  yon  all  I  poBeess 
I  could,  a  poor  man,  win  your  affection,  I  would  rather  be 
I>oor  and  loved  by  you,  than  be  rich  and  despised.  You 
have  80  changed  me,  my  dear  Esther,  that  T  am  not  recog- 
nizable. 1  paid  tei)  thousand  francs  lor  a  picture  by  Joseph 
Brtdau,  because  you  said  he  was  a  man  of  talent  and  un- 
recognized. I  give  to  every  pauper  1  meet  five  francs  in 
your  name.  Well,  what  does  the  old  man,  who  feels  himself 
yonr  debtor  wben  you  do  him  the  honor  to  accept  his  ser- 
vice, ask  in  return  ?  Only  a  hope.  I  am  ready  to  submit  to 
all  conditions ;  but  tell  me  at  least  if,  on  the  day  you  take 
possession  of  your  house,  you  will  accept  the  heart  and 
eervitnde  of  him  who  is  for  the  rest  of  his  days  • 
Your  servant, 

Fr£d:^kic  db  Nucinoen. 

On  reeeiving  this  letter  Esther  haBtily  seized  a  sheet 
of  note-paper,  and  wrote  in  large  letters,  covering  tbe 
whole  page,  a  phrase  from  Scribe's  comedy  (then  in 
vogue),  which  has  since,  to  his  honor,  become  a  pro- 
verb, "  Prenez  mon  onrs."  A  quarter  of  an  hour 
later,  after  despatching  the  note,  Esther,  seized  with 
retnoFBe,  wrote  the  following :  — 

MoNsiEUB  LB  BAROS,  —  Pay  no  attention  to  the  letter 
you  have  just  received  from  me ;  in  writing  it  I  returned  to 
the  heedless  folly  of  my  youth.  Foi'give,  monsieur,  a  poor  girl 
who  ought  to  be  a  slave.  I  never  felt  the  baseness  of  my  lot 
as  r  have  since  the  day  on  which  I  wa.?  delivered  over  to  you. 
You  have  bought  me  and  paid  for  me ;  I  am  owing  to  you. 
There  is  nothing,  they  say,  so  sacred  as  the  debts  of  dis- 
honor. I  Lave  not  tlie  right  to  liquidate  mine  by  throwing 
myself  into  the  Seine.  It  must  be  paid  in  that  awful  money 
which  is  good  on  one  side  only.  You  will  find  me  therefore 
at  your  orders.    I  will  pay  once  for  all  the  sums  that  are 
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mortgaged  upon  me ;  that  fatal  moment  will  be  tbe  first  and 
last  and  only  payment.  The  debt  paid,  T  aia  free  to  go  ont 
of  life.  A  virtuous  woman  has  chances  to  raise  herself  after 
a  fall ;  but  we,  poor  creatures,  we  fall  too  low.  My  resolu- 
tion is  so  fixed  that  I  beg  you  to  keep  this  letter  as  a  testi- 
mony to  the  cause  of  the  death  of  her  who  will  be  for  one 
day  only 

Your  servant, 

Esther. 


Thia  letter  despatched,  Esther  again  regretted  it. 
Ten  ininutes  later  she  wrote  the  following :  — 

Forgive  me,  dear  baron;  tils  is  myself.  I  did  not  mean 
to  mock  you,  nor  to  wound  you;  but  I  wish  to  make  you 
reflect  upon  a  simple  argument.  If  we  can  stay  together  in 
tie  relation  of  father  and  daughter,  you  will  ha^e  a  feeble 
pleasure,  but  a  lasting  one ;  if  you  eiact  the  fulfilment  of 
the  contract  you  will  lose  me.  I  will  not  worry  you  with 
further  words.  The  day  on  which  you  choose  pleasure, 
rather  than  happiness,  will  be  without  a  morrow  for  me. 
Your  daughter, 

Esther. 

The  stupidity  of  the  moneyed  man,  though  quasi- 
proverbial,  is  nevertheless  only  relative.  There  are 
faculties  of  the  mind  as  there  are  aptitudes  of  the 
body.  The  dancer  has  his  strength  in  his  feet,  the 
blacksmith  in  his  arras,  the  singer  works  his  throat, 
the  pianist  his  wrists.  A  banker  is  trained  to  contrive 
affairs,  to  study  them,  to  make  interests  act,  just  as 
a  playwright  contrives  situations,  studies  them,  and 
makes  his  personi^es  act.  Baron  de  Nucingen  could 
no  moi-e  be  expected  to  perceive  the  situation  than 
mathematicians  can  be  expected  to  have  the  images  of 
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a  poet  in  tbeir  understandiDg.     Equally  distributed, 

the  vital  human  force  produces  fools  or  mediocrities 
everywhere;  unequally  distributed,  it  gives  birth  to 
those  abnormal  natures,  to  which  we  give  the  name  of 
genius,  but  which,  if  they  were  visibly  clear  to  us, 
would  seem  deformities.  The  same  law  rules  the 
body ;  perfect  beauty  is  almost  always  accompanied 
by  coldness  or  stupidity.  In  the  sphere  of  speculatiie 
calculation,  a  banker  displays  as  much  mind,  ability, 
shrewdness,  and  faculty,  as  tiie  ablest  statesman  in 
national  affairs.  If,  outside  of  his  counting-room,  be 
is  remarkable  he  becomes  a  great  man.  Nucingen, 
multiplied  by  the  Prince  de  Ligne,  by  Mazariu,  or  by 
Diderot,  is  an  almost  impossible  human  foi-mula-, 
though  it  has  existed  under  the  names  of  Pericles, 
Aristotle,  Voltaire,  and  Napoleon.  Monsieur  de  Nu- 
cingen,  being  a  banker,  and  notliii;g  more,  had  no  fac- 
ulty of  perception  outside  of  his  calculations,  like  other 
bankers  who  beheve  only  in  actual  values.  In  the 
matter  of  art,  for  instance,  he  had  the  good  sense  to 
go,  money  in  hand,  to  experts,  —  to  the  best  architect, 
the  best  connoisseur  in  pictures,  in  statues.  But  as 
there  exists  no  expert,  and  no  trustworthy  connoisseur 
in  love,  a  banker  is  terribly  embarrassed  in  managing 
a  woman.  Nucingen,  therefore,  who  was  ill  in  his  bed 
for  a  day  after  receiving  these  letters,  saw  nothing  to 
do  but  what  he  had .  already  done,  and  to  trust  that 
time,  the  little  "  balace,"  and  his  unceasing  attentions 
would  bring  Esther  to  reason. 

Under  the  system  of  espionage  in  which  Esther  was 
held,  copies  of  the  poor  gii'l's  letters  were  caiTied  by 
Asia  to  the  abbe.     The  auger  of  the  man  was,  like 
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himself,  terrible.  He  came  at  once  in  a  carriage,  with 
the  bliDds  dowD,  to  Esther's  house,  ordering  the  driver 
to  enter  the  court-yard.  He  was  livid  when  he  pre- 
sented himself  before  her;  she  gazed  at  him  for  a 
moment,  and  then,  liappeniDg  to  be  on  her  feet,  she 
staggered  to  a  chair,  her  legs  giving  way  beneath  her. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  monsieur? ''  she  said,  quiver- 
ing in  every  iimb. 

"  Leave  us,  Europe,"  he  said  to  the  waiting- wo  man. 

"  Do  you  know  where  you  are  sending  Luoien?"  he 
asked  when  they  were  alone. 

"  Wliere?"  she  said  in  a  feeble  voice,  trying  to  loolt 
up  at  the  man. 

"  Where  I  come  from,  my  girl." 

Esther  saw  red  as  she  looked  at  him. 

"  To  the  galleys,"  he  added,  in  a  low  voice. 

Esther  closed  her  eyes.  Her  legs  stretched  out ;  her 
arms  hung  dowu.  She  turned  white,  and  fainted.  The 
man  rang,  and  Prudence  ran  in. 

"  Bring  her  to,"  he  said,  coldly.  "  I  have  not  done 
yet" 

He  walked  up  and  down  the  salon  while  waiting. 
Presently  Prudence  came  to  ask  him  to  lift  Esther  to 
her  bed.  He  did  so  with  an  ease  that  showed  his 
athletic  strength.  It  needed  the  most  jwwerful  drugs 
to  bring  the  girl  back  to  the  consciousness  of  her  woes. 
In  about  an  hour  'she  was  able  to  listen  to  her  living 
nightmare  as  he  sat  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  Using  upon 
her  the  terrible  glance  of  liis  glittering  eyes  like  streams 
of  molten  lead. 

"My  little  girl,"  he  resumed,  "Lucien  stands  at 
this  moment  between  a  splendid,  honored,  liappy,  and 
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worthy  life  and  the  pool  in  the  river,  where  he  was 
about  to  east  himself  when  I  first  met  him.  The  family 
of  Grandlieu  require  him  t<i  poseesa  an  estate  worth  a 
million  laefore  they  will  obtain  for  him  the  title  of 
maixjnia,  and  give  him  the  hand  of  that  great  pole 
named  Clotilde.  Thanks  to  you  and  me  Lucien  has 
just  bought  his  maternal  manor,  the  old  cestle  of 
Riibetnpre,  which  did  not  cost  much,  only  thirty  thou- 
sand francs.  But  bis  agent,  by  fortunate  negotia- 
tions, has  added  to  it  adjoining  pi-operty  amonnting  to 
a  million  of  francs,  on  which  we  have  paid  three  hun- 
dred thousand  francs  down.  The  castle,  the  costs, 
and  the  premiums  have  absorbed  the  rest.  We  have, 
it  is  true,  another  hundred  thousand  francs  invested, 
which  in  a  few  months  will  have  more  than  doubled. 
But  there  will  still  remain  four  hundred  thousand  francs 
to  be  paid.  In  three  days  Lucien  will  return  from 
Angoulfime,  where  he  has  been  to  give  color  to  his 
statement  of  the  source  from  which  the  money  comes, 
for  he  must  not  be  suspected  of  finding  it  under  your 
mattress  —  " 

"  Oh,  no ! "  she  cried,  casting  her  eyes  upward  with 
exaltation. 

"I  ask  yon,  therefore,"  he  continued,  unmoved,  "is 
this  a  time  to  frighten  awoy  the  baron  ?  He  fainted 
on  reading  your  second  letter.  You  have  a  fine  style, 
and  I  congratulate  you  on  it.  If  tlie  baron  had  died 
of  apoplexy,  as  he  might  have  done,  what  would  be- 
come of  us  ?  When  Lucien  comes  out  of  Saint-Thomas 
d'Aquin  the  son-in-law  of  the  Due  de  Grandlieu,  if  you 
still  want  to  go  into  the  Seine,  —  well,  my  dear,  I  '11 
take  your  hand  and  we  '11  malce  the  plunge  together. 
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It  13  one  way  to  end  off ;  but  reflect  a  little.  Would  u't 
it  be  better  to  live,  and  say  to  yourself  at  every  turn, 
'  This  brilliant  fortune,  this  bappy  family  '  ?  —  for  he  '11 
have  children,  children/  have  you  thought  of  the 
"  pleasure  of  ptittingyour  hand  upon  tlieir  little  heads?" 
(Esther  closed  her  eyes  and  quivered  gently.)  "  Well, 
seeing  the  edifice  of  his  happiness,  you  wilt  be  able  to  - 
say,  '  It  is  my  work.'  " 

He  made  a  pause,  during  which  these  two  beings 
looked  at  each  other. 

"  That  is  what  I  undertook  to  do  for  his  despairing 
life  when  he  was  about  to  fling  it  into  the  water,"  re- 
sumed the  abbe.  "  Am  i  a  selfisli  man  ?  That  is  bow 
we  should  love.  That  is  the  devotion  given  to  kings ; 
and  I  have  anointed  him  a  king.  They  might  rivet  me 
for  the  rest  of  my  days  to  my  old  chain,  and  I  think  I 
could  be  peaceful  and  happy,  saying  to  myself,  '  He  is 
at  court ;  -he  is  honored  in  the  world ;  he  is  prosperous,' 
My  soul  and  my  thought  would  triumph  while  my  car- 
cass was  toiling  at  the  galleys.  Yon  are  but  a  mis- 
erable woman  ;  you  love  as  a  woman.  If  ever  they 
discover  under  the  skin  of  the  Abba  Carlos  the  convict 
I  once  was,  do  yon  know  what  I  should  do  rather  than 
compromise  Lucien?"  (Esther  listened  anxiously.) 
"  I  should  die  as  tha  negroes  do,  by  swallowing  my 
fongue.  But  you,  with  your  affectations,  are  bringing 
ruin  upon  him.  What  have  I  asked  of  you?  To  put 
on  La  Torpille's  petticoat  for  sis  months,  for  six 
weeks, — long  enough  to  complete  that  million.  Lu- 
cien will  never  forget  you  ;  men  don't  forget  the  being 
who  is  recalled  to  their  mind  daily  by  their  prosperity, 
Lucien  is  worth  more  than  you.     He  began  by  loving 
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Coralie ;  she  died.  Very  good,  but  he  had  n't  the  means 
to  bury  her.  Did  he  do  as  you  did  just  now,  —  faiut 
away?  No,  poet  as  he  is,  he  wrote  six  rollicking 
eong8,  and  earned  the  money  to  pay  for  her  burial.  I 
have  those  songs;  I  know  them  by  heart.  Well,  do  ■ 
you  compose  your  songs.  Be  gay,  frolicking,  irre- 
sistible, insatiable  \  You  have  heaid  me ;  don't  oblige 
me  to  say  this  again.     Kiss  papa.     Adieu." 

When,  half  an  hour  later,  Europe  entered  her  mis- 
tress's room  she  found  her  kneeling  before  the  crucifix. 
Having  said  her  last  prayers,  Esther  renounced  her 
beautiful  life,  the  honor  she  had  tried  to  make  for  her- 
self, her  virtue,  her  future,  her  love.     Slie  rose. 

"  Oh,  madame,  you  will  never  look  like  that  again  !  " 
cried  Prudence  Servien,  startled  at  the  wondrous  beauty 
of  her  mistress. 

She  hastily  turned  the  psyche  so  that  the  girl  might 
see  herself.  The  eyes  still  kept  a  little  of  the  soul 
that  had  gone  to  heaven.  The  Jewish  tones  of  the 
skin  sparkled.  Moist  with  tears  absorbed  by  the  fire 
of  her  prayer,  the  lashes  of  her  eyelids  were  like 
leafage' after  a  summer's  rain, — the  sun  of  love  had 
shone  upon  them  for  the  last  time.  The  lips  still 
seemed  to  invoke  the  angels,  from  whom,  perhaps, 
she  had  asked  the  palm  of  martyrdom  ae  she  gave 
into  their  hands  her  unstained  life.  She  had  the 
majesty  which  must  have  attended  Mary  Stuart  at  the 
moment  when  she  bade  adieu  to  crown  and  earth  and 
love. 

"I  wish  that  Lucien  could  have  seen  me  thus,"  she 
whispered  softly,  with  a  smothered  sigh.  "Now,"  she 
cried  iu  a  vibrant  \'oice,  ' 
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Hearing  that  word,  Europe  stood  aghast,  as  though 
she  had  heard  an  angel  out  of  heaven  biasiiherae. 

"  Well,  why  do  you  look  at  ine  as  if  I  had  cloves  in 
my  mouth  instead  of  teeth?  I  am  nothing  now  but 
a  thief,  an  iufamous,  uuelean  creature,  a  prostitute  1 
and  I  await  my  lord.  He  '11  eonie  after  the  Bourse. 
I  '11  write  and  tell  him  I  expect  him.  Asia  is  to  serve 
a  dainty  dinner ;  I  'II  make  a  fool  of  liim,  —  that  man. 
Go,  go,  ray  girl ;  and  now  for  folly  —  I  mean  bminess." 

She  sat  down  and  wrote  the  following  letter :  — 

Mt  fhiend,  —  I  have  much  cuiiosity  to  know  how  many 
times  yoQ  fainted  ou  receiving  my  three  not<?s  two  daya  ago. 
But  how  could  I  help  it?  1  was  very  nervous  that  day;  I 
had  been  going  over  in  my  mind  all  the  facts  of  my  deplor- 
able existence.  I  won't  repent  for  having  cauaed  you  so 
much  grief,  because  it  proves  to  me  that  I  am  really  dear  to 
you.  That  'a  how  we  are,  we  poor,  despised  creatures ;  a 
tme  affection  touches  us  more  than  the  money  spent  upon 
na.  As  tor  me,  I  feared  I  waa  only  the  hook  on  which  you 
hang  your  vanities,  and  it  vexed  me  not  to  be  more  than 
that  to  you.  Yes,  in  apite  of  your  fine  protestations,  I 
thought  you  only  looked  upon  me  as  a  bought  woman. 
Well,  now  you  shall  find  me  a  good  girl,  but  on  condition 
that  you  will  atill  obey  me.  If  this  letter  doea  you  more 
good  than  your  doctor's  prescription,  come  and  aee  me  to- 
day on  your  way  from  the  Bonrae.  You  will  find,  under 
arms  and  adorned  with  your  gifts,  the  creature  who  here 
dedares  herself  for  life,  your  machine  of  pleasure. 

Esther. 
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ESTHER   REAPPEARS   OK  THE    SURFACE  OP  PABIS. 

It  was  exactly  six  years  since  Esther  had  been  to 
a.  theatre.  All  ParU  was  at  this  time  rushing  to  the 
Porte-Saint- Martin  to  see  a  play  to  which  the  power  of 
the  aotors  bad  given  an  expression  of  terrible  reality, — 
"Richard  d'ArlingtoD."  Like  all  ingenuous  natm-es, 
Eetber  liked  to  tremble  with  horror  as  much  as  she 
liked  to  weep  for  sympathy. 

"Let  us  go  to  see  Frederick  Leraaltre,"  she  said  to 
the  baroD  after  diunev.  ' '  I  adore  that  actor,  and  I  'm 
hungry  for  the  theatre," 

"  It  is  a  cruel  drama,"  he  replied,  as  he  ordered  his 
servant  to  take  one  of  the  two  proscenium  boxes  on 
the  first  tier.  When  a  successful  play  fills  a  theati-e, 
there  is  always  a  proscenium  box  to  be  hired  ten  miu- 
,  utes  before  the  rising  of  the  curtain  ;  the  directors  retain 
it  for  themselves,  unless  at  the  last  moment  some  one 
sends  in  haste  to  obtain  it. 

By  an  accident,  so  natural  that  it  cannot  be  called 
chance,  three  of  Esther's  former  companions  —  Tuiha, 
Mariette,  and  Madame  du  Val-Noble  —  were  present 
on  this  occasion.  "Richard  d'Arlington "  was  one  of 
those  wild  successes  (and  well  deserved)  which  are 
never  obtained  out  of  Paris.  While  seeing  this  drama, 
all  the  men  began  to  think  they  had  the  right  to  throw 
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their  legitimate  wives  out  of  the  window,  and  all  the 
wives  thought  it  delightful  to  see  themselves  unjustlj 
victimized.  A  beautiful  creature  like  Esther,  dressed 
exquisitely,  could  uot  display  herself  in  a  prosceuiuiu 
box  on  a  crowded  Dight  with  impunity.  Therefore, 
after  the  end  of  the  secoud  act,  a  great  commotiou 
arose  in  the  box  of  the  two  danseuses  when  the  iden- 
tity of  the  beautiful  stranger  with  La  Torpille  was 
clearly  made  out  by  tliem. 

"  Ah,  fa  /  where  does  she  come  from  ?  "  said  Mari- 
ette  to  Madame  du  Val- Noble.  "1  thought  she  had 
gone  under,  —  swamped." 

"la  it  really  she?  She  seems  to  me  three  dozen 
times  younger,  and  far  more  beautiful  than  six  years 
ago." 

"Perhaps  she  lias  been  preserved,  like  Madame 
d'Espard  and  Madame  Zayonchek,  in  ice,"  said  Phi- 
lippe Bridau,  now  called  the  Comte  de  Bramboui^, 
laughing. 

This  parvenu  had  brought  the  three  women  to  the 
theatre,  where  they  occupied  a  box  on  the  lower  tier. 

"  Is  n't  she  the  rat  you  talked  of  sending  me  to  get 
possession  of  my  uncle? "  said  Philippe  to  Tullia. 

"Precisely,"  replied  Tullia.  "  Du  Bruel,  go  down 
into  the  stalls  and  see  if  it  is  really  she." 

"  What  a  head  she  carries  !  "  exclaimed  Madame  du 
Val-Noble,  using  an  expression  in  the  vocabulai-y  of 
such  women,  which  means,  "  Look  at  the  airs  she  gives 
herself." 

"  Oh,"  cried  the  Comte  de  Brambourg,  "  she  has  the 
right  to,  for  she  is  with  my  frieud  Baron  de  Nucingea ! 
I  '11  go  to  their  box  myself." 
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"Perhaps  she's  that  pretended  Joan  of  Arc  who  has 
conquered  Nucingen,  about  whom  we  've  been  Ixned  to 
death  for  the  last  three  months,"  said  Mariette. 

"  Good  evening,  my  dear  baron,"  said  Philippe  Bri- 
dau,  entering  Esther's  box.  "So  here  you  are,  mar- 
ried to  Mademoiselle  Estlier.  Mademoiselle,  I  'm  a 
poor  officer  whom  you  once  consented  to  get  out  of  a 
difficulty  at  Issoudun,  —  Philippe  Bridau." 

"  Don't  know  liim,"  said  Esther,  sweeping  the  audi- 
ence with  lier  opera-glass. 

"  Mademoiselle,"  inteiposed  the  haron,  "  is  not 
called  Esther  any  longer.  Her  name  is  now  Madame 
de  Champy,  from  a  little  property  which  I  have  bought 
for  her." 

"  Those  ladies  over  there,"  said  Philippe,  "  are 
complaining  that  she  gives  herself  airs.  If  yon  do 
not  choose  to  remember  me,"  he  said  to  Esther,  "  will 
you  deign  to  recognize  Mariette,  Tullia,  and  Madame 
du  Val-Noble?" 

"  If  those  ladies  are  civil  to  me,  I  am  disposed  to  be 
civil  to  them,"  replied  Esther,  shortly. 

"Civil!  why,  they  are  all  that's  amiable.  They 
have  christened  you  Joan  of  Arc." 

Philippe  Bridau  hastened  back  to  Mariette's  box 
with  his  report. 

"  Let  us  go  and  see  her,"  proposed  Tnllia. 

"Faith,  no!"  cried  Mariette;  "she's  too  hand- 
some.    I  '11  go  and  see  her  in  her  own  house." 

"  I  think  I  'm  handsome  enough  to  risk  it,"  replied 
Tnllia. 

Accordingly,  at  the  next  entr'acte,  Tullia  went  to 
Esther's  box  and  renewed  acquaintance  with  her. 
Esther,  however,  kept  to  generalities. 
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"  Where  do  you  come  from,  dear  child? "  asked  the 
^a'^seuse,  who  was  bursting  with  curiosity. 

"  Oh  !  I  was  five  yenrs  in  a  ohflteaii  among  the  Alps, 
with  an  Eiiglishmau  as  jealous  as  a  tiger,  —  a  uabob ; 
I  called  him  nabot,  for  he  was  n't  bigger  than  a  shrimp. 
And  DOW  I've  fallen  to  a  banker,  de  caratbe  en  syllabe, 
as  Florine  used  to  say.  Wat  here  I  am  back  in  Paris, 
with  di'eams  of  amusement  that  will  make  a  regular 
carnival  of  life  !  I  '11  keep  open  house.  Ah  !  I  've 
Ave  years  of  solitude  to  make  up.  Five  years  of  an 
Engtishmnn  is  too  much  ;  they  ought  to  be  played  '  for 
BIX  weeks  only,'  as  the  posters  say." 

"  Did  the  baron  give  you  that  lace?  " 

"  No,  a  relic  of  the  nabob.  But  fancy  what  ill-luck, 
my  dear ;  he  was  as  ghastly  as  a  friend's  smile  at  our 
success,  and  I  thought  to  be  sure  he'd  die  in  six 
months.  Pooh !  he  proved  to  be  as  rugged  as  the  Alps, 
Always  distrust  men  who  eay  tbcy  have  something  the 
matter  with  their  liver.  I  don't  wish  ever  to  hear 
about  livei-s  again ;  I  've  too  much  faith  in  proverbs. 
My  nabob  robbed  rae ;  he  died  without  making  a  will, 
and  the  family  turned  me  out  as  if  I  had  the  plague. 
So  the  banker  will  have  to  pay  double.  Ah !  you  are 
right  to  call  me  Joan  of  Arc ;  I  've  lost  England,  and 
perhaps  I  '11  die  at  the  stake,  burned  —  " 

"Of  love?"  saidTullia. 

"  Alive ! "  replied  Esther,  dreamily, 

A  few  days  later,  Esther,  who  had  been  driving  in 
the  Champs  Elys^es.  met  Madame  du  Val-Noble  in  the 
alley  which  nms  at  right  angles  to  the  drive,  where,  at 
that  time,  people  left  their  carriages  to  walk  up  and 
down  if  the  weather  was  fine  and  dry. 
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said  Estber,  after  they  bad 
oe  and  see  me  soon.  Nucingen 
r,  and  I  want  you."  Then  ehe 
I  do  what  I  like  with  him,  for 
silt  one  of  her  gloved  naila  un- 
made the  well-known  gestui-e, 
ing!" 

far  only  paid  my  debts." 

the  other. 

■'  1  owed  enongh  to  scare  the 
It  now  he  has  promised  me  an 
■  thirty  thousand  franca  a  year 
ission  of  hie  house.  Oh,  be  's 
a  word  to  say  against  him  ; 
?e  shall  have  the  house-wann- 
In  the  morning  he  is  to  give 
e  Funds,  for  I  could  n't  begin 
e  as  that  without  an  income. 
id  I  don't  mean  ever  to  come 

say.  'Fortune  is  I,  myself!' 
said  Susaone  du  Val-Noble. 

I  Switzerland  ;  everybody  gets 
:  yourself,  my  dear;  catch  a 
^ht  mari'y  one,  for  they  don't 
out  women  of  our  bind.  But 
;k,  as  I  have,  in  love  with  the 
)d  income  —  such  a  delicate, 
1  see  me  soon.  Adieu." 
Abb4  Don  Carlos  Henera  had 
le  Spanish  embassy,  and  was 
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airangiDg  all  thiugs  at  the  house  on  the  quai  Mala- 
quais  preparatory  to  a  journey  to  Madrid.  For  this 
reason:  In  a  few  days  Esther  would  remove  to  the 
house  iu  the  rue  Saint-Georges,  and  become  possessed 
of  the  investment  in  the  Funds  representing  thirty 
thoaaand  franca  a  year.  Europe  and  Asia  were 
charged  with  the  duty  of  making  her  sell  out  the  atotik 
and  remit  the  proceeds  to  Lucien.  Lucien,  supposed 
fo  be  enriched  by  the  liberality  of  his  sister,  could  thns 
pay  off  the  whole  cost  of  the  Rubempre  estate.  No 
one  could  find  a  flaw  in  such  conduct.  Esther  alone 
could  be  indiscreet,  and  she,  be  knew,  would  die  sooner 
than  let  the  truth  escape  her.  Clotilde  had  appeared 
ia  church  wearing  the  pinl;  ribbon  tied  roimd  her  crane- 
lilie  throat,  so  that  the  difficulties  at  the  bdtel  de 
Grandlieu  were  conquered.  Cft*'los,  by  disappearing 
for  a  time,  would  divert  all  danger  to  Lucien  if  there 
were,  aa  he  now  suspected,  malevolent  persons  on  his 
traces.  In  ahort,  human  prudence  had  foreseen  all. 
There  was  no  weak  spot ;  no  miscarriage  was  possible. 

The  evening  before  the  day  on  which  the  abbe  was  to 
start,  Lncien  went,  as  usual,  to  the  hfltel  de  Grandlieu. 
The  company  was  numerous.  Before  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  salon  the  duchess  kept  Lucien  beside  her  for 
some  time,  and  showed  him  the  greatest  kindneas. 

"You  have  made  a  little  journey?"  she  said  to  him. 

'•Yea,  madame  la  duchesse.  My  sister,  wishing  to 
facilitate  my  marriage,  haa  made  great  sacrifices,  and 
so  enabled  me  to  buy  the  estate  of  Rubempre,  and 
greatly  increase  it." 

"  Is  there  a  house  upon  it?  "  asked  Clotilde,  smiling 
too  eagerly. 

13 
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"There  is  something  that  resembles  an  old  castle," 
he  replied ;  "  but  it  would  be  wiser  to  use  the  materi- 
als in  building  a  modern  house." 

Clotilde's  eyes  flashed  with  happiness  ia  addition  to 
the  contentment  on  her  lips. 

"You  are  to  play  a  rubber  to-night  with  my  father," 
she  said  to  him  in  a  low  voice.  "  Before  long  you  will 
certainly  be  invited  to  dinner." 

"  Well,  my  dear  monsieur,"  said  the  Due  du  Grand- 
lien,  "  yon  have  bought,  I  am  told,  the  estate  of 
Kubempre.  I  congratulate  you ;  it  is  a  eonclnsive 
answer  to  those  who  declared  you  were  in  debt." 

"  Ah,  monsieur  le  due,  I  still  owe  half  the  purchase- 
money  ! " 

"  Well,  you  must  marry  a  girl  with  a  foi-tune.  But 
you  will  hanlly  find  .one  in  our  faubourg;  we  cannot 
afford  to  give  such  dowries  to  our  daugbtera." 

"  They  have  dowry  enough  in  their  name,"  replied 
Lucien. 

"  We  ai'e  only  throe  at  whist  to-night,  Maufrignense, 
d'Espard,  and  I,"  said  the  duke;  "will  you  make  the 
fourth,"  he  added,  showing  Lucien  the  whist-table, 

Clotilde  sat  down  beside  her  father  to  watch  his 
play. 

"  She  wishes  me  to  take  this  attention  to  myself," 
said  the  dnke,  tapping  his  daughter's  hand,  and  look- 
ing toward  Lucien,  who  remained  serious. 

Lucien  was  partner  to  Monsieur  d'Espard,  and  lost 
twenty  louis. 

"  My  dear  mother,"  whispered  Clotilde  to  her  mother, 
"he  has  had  the  tact  to  lose." 

At  eleven  o'clock,  after  exchanging  a  few  words  of 
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love  with  Mademoiselle  de  Grandlieu,  Lucieti  returned 
home,  and  went  to  bed  thinking  of  the  coniplete  tri- 
umph he  had  obtained  in  one  short  month  ;  for  there 
was  no  longer  any  doubt  of  his  acceptance  as  Clotilde'a 
suitor,  and  their  marriage  before  the  Lent  of  1830. 

The  next  morning,  as  be  was  smoking  his  cigarettes 
after  breakfast  in  company  with  the  abbii,  who  was 
thonghtful  and  seemingly  very  anxious,  the  servant 
announced  Monsieur  de  Saint-Denis,  a  gentleman  who 
desired  to  speak  either  with  the  Abbe  Don  Carlos  Hei'- 
rera,  or  with  Monsieur  de  Rnbempre. 

"Didn't  they  aay  below  that  I  had  left  Paris?" 
cried  the  abbe. 

"  Yes,  monsieur,"  replied  the  groom. 

"  Then  you  must  receive  the  man,"  he  said  to  Lu- 
cien.  "  Be  careful  not  to  say  a  single  compromising 
word,  nor  let  a  gesture,  even  of  surprise,  escape  you. 
1  am  certain  this  is  the  enemy." 

"  You  shall  hear  me,"  replied  Lueien, 

Carlos  concealed  himself  in  the  adjoining  room,  and 
through  the  crack  he  saw  a  man  well  known  to  him 
enter  the  salon,  although  he  only  fully  recognized  him 
by  his  voice  ;  for  Corentin  ~  such  was  the  man's  name 
—  possessed  the  gift  of  transformation.  At  this  mo- 
ment he  resembled  an  old  head-clerk  in  the  Treasury 
department. 

Corentin,  whom  we  have  met  already  in  other 
scenes,  was,  with  a  certain  Peyrade,  at  the  head  of 
the  political  police  of  France.  The  Revolution  had 
no  police;  it  needed  none.  Espionage,  then  uni- 
versal, was  called  civism.  The  Directory,  with  a 
rather  better  regulated  government  than  that  of  the 
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Committee  of  Public  Safety,  was  obliged  to  reconeti- 
tute  a  police,  —  a  work  which  tiie  Fiiat  Consul  com- 
pleted by  tlie  creation  of  the  prefecture  of  police  and 
the  ministry  of  police.  Corentin,  in  conjunction  with 
Peyrade,  created  the  stafl'  of  the  new  department. 
In  1808  the  immense  services  of  these  men  were  re- 
warded by  the  appointment  of  Peyrade  as  commissary- 
general  of  police  at  Antwerp,  while  Coreutiu  remained 
at  the  head- of  the  police  of  France  both  political  and 
judiciary.  This  jjosition  he  retained  after  and  during 
the  Restoration.  The  ministry,  made  aware  of  some 
plot  or  machination,  would  say,  "How  much  do  you 
need  for  such  or  such  results?"  and  Corentin,  after 
careful  estimation,  would  reply,  "  Twenty,  thii'ty,  forty 
thousand  francs,"  as  the  case  might  be.  Then,  when 
the  word  was  once  given  to  go  to  work,  the  means  and 
the  men  to  be  employed  were  left  to  tlie  choice  and 
judgment  of  Corentin,  or  the  agents  whom  he  selected. 
This  was  the  system  under  which  the  judiciary  police 
was  conducted  for  the  discovery  of  crime  in  the  days  of 
Vidocq.  From  1817  to  1822  it  sometimes  happened 
that  Corentin  was  employed  to  watch  the  ministry  itself. 
The  ministry,  iiaving  perfect  confidence  in  him,  would 
set  him  to  watcli  the  men  who  were  watching  them,  —  a 
circumstance  which  used  to  make  Louis  XVIII.  smite. 
Corentin's  private  office  was  known  only  to  the  miu- 
isti'y  of  police,  and  one  or  two  otiier  persons.  There 
he  received  the  personages  whom  the  ministry  or  the 
king  employed  as  intermediaries  in  serious  affairs  ;  but 
no  agent  or  sub-offlcial  ever  came  there.  He  had  other 
quai-ters  for  the  transaction  of  his  regular  police-work. 
In  this  secret  room  plans  were  concocted  and  resolu- 
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tions  taken  which  would  have  furnisheci  strange  an- 
nals and  curious  dramas  could  the  walls  have  spoken. 
There,  from  1816  to  1836,  vast  interests  were  analyzed 
and  discussed.  There  were  uufolded,  in  their  germ, 
events  which  later  bore  heavily  on  Fiance.  There 
C'orentin  and  hia  friend  Feyrade  said  to  each  other 
after  1819,  "If  Louis  XVIII.  does  not  choose  to  . 
strike  such  or  such  a  blow,  or  get  rid  of  such  a  prince, 
it  is  because  he  execrates  his  brother.  He  wants  to 
bequeath  to  him  a  revolution."  ' 

Corentin  had  seen  the  Abbe  Don  Carlos  Herrera  on 
several  occasions,  and  observed  his  glance,  which  t-ould 
never  be  forgotten ;  also  the  square  structure  of  the 
powerful  shoulders,  and  the  bloating  of  the  face.  On 
the  previous  night,  when  the  abb^  had  been  out  iu  the 
disguise  of  a  sheriff's  otBcer,  Corentin  had  met  him. 
He  was  just  about  to  get  into  a  hackney  coach. 

"Eh,  Monsieur  I'abbe!"  cried  Corentin,  suddenly. 
Carlos  turned  his_  head,  saw  Corentin,  whom  he  knew 
but  too  well,  and  jumped  into  the  carriage.  Corentin, 
however,  had  time  to  say,  through  the  door:  — 

"  That 's  all  I  want  to  know.  Quai  Malaquais,"  he 
called  out  to  the  driver,  with  infernal  mischief  in  his 
tone  and  look. 

"  Ha ! "  said  Jacques  Collin  to  himself  as  he  drove 
away,  "I'm  sold;  they  are  on  me.  It  is  a  question 
of  being  quicker  than  they ;  but  I  must  know  first  what 
they  want  of  ns." 


'  The  part  omitted  io  this  volame  relates  the  n 
police  aod  criminals  in  caunection  nich  this  plot  of  Jacques 
Collin,  irhose  real  ideality,  however,  was  uot  as  yet  kuown  to 
the  police.  — Tb. 
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"  I  have  not  the  honor  of  being  kaown  to  you,  mon- 
aiear,"  said  Corentm  to  Lncien  as  he  entered  the  room  ; 
"  but  —  " 

"Excuse  me  for  ioterropting  you,  monsieur,"  said 
Lucien;  "but  —  " 

"  But  the  matter  eoncei-ns  your  marriage  with  Made- 
.  moiselle  Clotilde  de  Grandlieu,  wluch  will  not  take 
place,"  said  Corentiu,  quickly.  (Lucien  sat  down  and 
said  nothing.)  "You  arc  in  tlie  power  of  a  man  who 
has  the  means,  the  will,  and  tbe  intcution  of  pt'oviug 
to  the  Due  de  Grandlieu  that  the  estate  of  Kubempre 
will  be  paid  for  by  a  fool  to  whom  you  have  sold  your 
mistress,  Mademoiselle  Esther.  The  minutes  of  the 
proeeedings  against  her  for  debt  are  easily  procurable  ; 
also  we  have  means  of  making  d'Estouruy  and  his 
agent  Cerizet  speak  out.  The  manceuvi-es  —  extremely 
clever  ones  —  against  the  Barou  de  Nucingen  will  be 
brought  to  light.  At  this  moment,  however,  the  mat- 
ter can  be  arranged.  Pay  one  hundred  thousand  francs, 
and  you  will  be  left  in  peace.  This  payment  does  not 
concern  me.  I  am  simply  the  agent  of  those  who  are 
practising  this  blackmail ;  that  is  all." 

Corentin  might  have  talked  for  an  Lour.  Lucien 
smoked  his  cigarettes  with  perfect  equanimity. 

"Monsieur,"  he  replied,  when  Corentin  paused,  "I 
do  not  wish  to  know  who  you  are,  for  men  who  under- 
take such  commissions  have  no  name, —  at  any  rate, 
none  for  me.  I  have  allowed  you  to  say  what  you  had 
to  say  unchecked,  for  I  am  in  my  own  house.  You 
seem  to  me  not  devoid  of  sense ;  therefore  listen  to 
my  dilemma."  (A  pause  ensued,  during  which  Lucien 
met  with  an  icy  glance  the  cat-like  eyes  which  Corentin 
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fixed  on  him.)  "  Eitlier  you  are  relying  on  statements 
that  are  absolutely  false,  and  I  ought  to  take  no  notice 
of  them,  or  you  are  right  in  what  you  state ;  in  which 
case,  by  giving  you  one  hundred  thousand  francs  I 
also  give  you  the  power  to  ask  me  for  as  many  hun- 
dred thousands  as  you  can  find  Saint-Denises  to  come 
and  ask  for  thein.  In  short,  to  put  an  cud  in  one  sen- 
tence to  your  very  wortliy  negotiation,  you  are  to  know 
that  I,  Lucien  'de  Ruliempii;,  fear  no  man,  inasmuch 
aa  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  such  swindling  as  yon 
speak  of.  I  may  add  that,  if  tlie  family  of  Grandlieu 
make  difficulties,  there  are  other  young  women  of  high 
rank  who  are  marriageable ;  and,  in  any  case,  there  is 
no  offence  to  me  in  remaining  a  hachelor." 

"  If  Monsieur  I'Abbe  Carlos  Herrera  —  " 

"  Monsieur,"  said  Lucien,  interrupting  Corentin, 
"  the  Abb^  Carlos  Herrera  is  at  this  moment  on  the 
road  to  Spain.  He  lias  nothing  to  do  with  my  mar- 
riage, nor  anything  to  say  about  my  affaii-s.  He  is  a 
diplomatist  who  lias  kindly  helped  me  for  some  time 
past  with  his  advice;  but  he  has  reports  to  make  to 
his  Majesty  the  King  of  Spain,  and  if  you  wish  to 
speak  to  him  you  must  follow  him  to  Madrid." 

'-'  Monsieur,"  said  Corentin,  cnrtly,  "  you  will 
never  be  the  husband  of  Mademoiselle  Clotilde  de 
Grandlieu." 

"  So  much  the  worse  for  her,"  replied  Lucien,  impa- 
tiently, urging  Corentin  to  tlie  door. 

"  Have  yon  fully  reflected?"  said  Corentin,  coldly. 

"  Monsieur,  I  recognize  neither  your  right  to  meddle 
in  my  affairs  nor  to  make  me  lose  a  cigarette,"  replied 
Lncien,  flinging  away  his  extinguished  cigarette. 
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"Adieu,  moDaieur."  said  Corentin.  "Ton  will  not 
eee  roe  again  ;  but  there  will,  assuredly,  come  a  mo- 
ment io  your  life  when  you  would  give  half  your  for- 
time  to  have  had  tlie  thought  of  reonlhog  me  from  that 
staircase." 

In  reply  to  this  threat  the  abbe  made  a  sign  of  cut- 
ting a  man's  throat. 

"  Now,  to  work  !  "  he  cried,  looking  at  Lncien,  who 
had   turned   livid  when  the  terrible  conference  was 
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No  immediate  events  followed  this  scene.  Tlie 
abb^,  ostensibly  gone  to  Spain,  went  really  as  far  aa 
Totirs.  There  he  sent  his  (;ari-iage  on  to  Bordeaux, 
with  a  ti-usty  subordinate  in  it  to  play  tlie  ])art  of  mas- 
ter, and  await  him  in  an  inn  in  that  town.  He  liim- 
aelf  returned,  dressed  as  a  eommeroial  ti-aTeller,  to 
Paris,  where  he  was  secretly  installed  in  the  rue  Tait- 
bout,  wbence,  by  means  of  Asia,  Eiuope,  and  Paccard, 
he  directed  his  machinations,  and  watched  every  one, 
more  especially  Corentin. 

Esther,  meantime,  continued  conscientiously  her  rOle 
of  Pompadour  to  the  pi'ince  of  speculation.  She  gave 
two  or  three  little  parties  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
inviting  Liicien  to  the  house.  Lou.steau,  Eastignac, 
dn  Tillet,  Bixiou,  Nathan,  the  Comte  de  Brainbourg, 
—  the  most  dissipated  young  men  of  the  day,  —  were 
its  habitues;  and  Esther  finally  accepted,  as  actresses 
in  the  drama  site  was  now  playing,  Tullia,  Florentine, 
Fanny-Beaupi-^,  Floriue,  and  Madame  du  Val-Noble. 
In  six  weeks  time  Esther  became  the  wittiest,  moat 
amusing,  handsomest,  and  most  elegant  of  the  female 
pariahs  who  compose  the  class  to  which  she  now 
belonged.  She  tasted  all  the  enjoyments  of  vanity 
which  seduce  such  women,  bnt  a  secret  thought  put 
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ber  above  her  caste.  She  kept  in  her  heart  an  image 
of  herself  which  was  at  once  her  shame  and  hev  glory. 
The  hour  of  her  abdication  was  ever  present  to  ber 
thouglits ;  she  lived  a  double  life,  holdiog  her  present 
self  in  pity.  Her  sarcasms  were  the  outward  sign  of 
her  deep  contempt  and  horror  for  the  infamous  and 
odious  rdle  played  by  the  liody  in  presence  of  the  soul. 
Spectator  and  actor,  judge  and  criminal,  she  embodied 
that  wonderful  fiction  of  the  Arabian  tales,  in  which  a 
sublime  being  appears  in  a  loathsome  person,  a  type 
which  we  all  know  under  the  name  of  Nebucbadnezzai- 
in  that  booli  of  books,  the  Bible, 

The  opening  of  the  house  in  the  place  Saint-Georges 
had  been  postponed  by  her  on  various  pretexts  from 
time  to  time,  but  it  was  now  fixed,  with  its  attendant 
fete,  for  the  day.  after  the  first  masked  ball  of  the 
season.  About  a  fortnight  before  the  day,  Esther 
was,  as  usual,  at  the  Opera.  She  had  selected  her 
box  at  a  point  from  which  she  could  command  that  of 
Madame  de  Serizy,  whom  Lucien  was  in  the  habit  of 
accompanying.  The  poor  girl  put  all  her  happiness  into 
the  power  of  looking  at  him  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays, 
and  Saturdays,  the  Opera  night-s.  On  this  occasion, 
about  half-past  nine  o'clock,  she  saw  him  enter  Ma- 
dame de  S^rizy's  box  with  a  pale  and  anxious  face 
that  was  almost  distorted.  These  signs  of  inward 
wretchedness  were  visible  to  her  alone.  The  knowl- 
edge of  the  face  of  a  man  by  the  woman  who  lovee 
him  is  that  of  a  mariner  about  the  ocean. 

"Good  God!  what  has  happened?"  she  thought; 
"what  distresses  him?  Will  be  want  to  see  that  in- 
fernal man,  —  but  a  guardiau-angel  to  him?  Could  I 
get  word  to  Asia,  in  whose  room  he  is  hiding?" 
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Full  of  such  painful  tbougbts,  she  scarcely  listeued 
to  the  muBic,  nor  to  tbe  baron,  who  was  holding  a 
hand  of  his  "  anchel "  in  both  of  his,'  and  talking  to 
lier  in  bis  Polish-Jewish  javgon  that  was  sometimes 
incomprehensible. 

"Esther,"  he  suddenly  cried,  pushing  away  her  band 
with  some  ill-humor,  "you  are  not  listening  to  me !  " 

"  Baron,  you  gabble  love  as  you  do  your  shocking 
French." 

"The  devil!" 

"  I  am  not  in  my  boudoir ;  I  am  at  the  Opera.  And 
if  you  were  not  one  of  those  irSn  safes  made  by  Huret, 
metamorphosed  into  a  man  by  some  trick  of  nature, 
you  would  n't  make  such  a  disturbance  in  the  box  of  a 
woman  who  loves  music.  You  keep  rustling  my  gown 
like  a  cockchafer  on  paper." 

"How  ungrateful  you  are!  "  cried  the  baron. 

"Ungrateful!"  she  exclaimed.  "What  have  you 
given  me  up  to  this  time?  Much  annoyance.  Do  you 
think  I'm  proud  of  you?  Yon  are  proud  of  me,  I 
know ;  I  wear  your  buttons  and  your  livery  well 
enough.  You  've  paid  my  debts,  that 's  true  ;  but 
look  how  you  filch  millions.  Ah!  you  needn't  make 
faces  at  me;  you  told  me  ao  yourself.  Pi'ostitute 
and  thief,  we  could  n't  be  better  matched.  You  have 
bought  a  magnificent  cage  for  a  parrot  whom  you  fan- 
cied. Go  and  ask  a  Brazilian  macaw  if  it  owes  grati- 
tude to  a  man  whoj  keeps  it  in  a  gilded  cage.  Don't 
look  at  me  in  that  way ;  you  remind  me  of  a  Chinese 
bonze.  You  show  your  red  and  white  macaw  to  all 
Paris,  and  call  out,  '  Is  there  any  one  here  who  pos- 
sesses  such   a  fine  poll-parrot?     Just  hear  it  talk! 
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Vou  'd  really  think  there  waa  sense  in  it«  words ;  when 
du  Til  let  comes  in  it  says,  "How  do,  old  cheat?"'  You 
aay  you  want  my  heart.  Well,  come,  I  'U  tell  you  a 
way  to  get  it." 

"  Tell  me,  tell  me !  I  'II  do  anything  for  yon ;  I  like 
to  have  you  blague '  me  id  this  way." 

"Be  young,  be  handsome,  be  like  Lucten  de  Ku- 
bempr^,  who  is  over  there  in  Madame  de  S^rizy's  box, 
and  you  will  obtain  gratis  what  you  can  never  buy 
with  all  your  milltone." 

"  I  shall  go  home,  for  you  are  really  execrable  to- 
night," said  the  lynx,  whose  face  elongated  as  he  went 
to  the  door  and  opened  it. 

"  Here,  Niicingen !  "  said  Esther,  i-eealling  him  with 
an  imperious  gesture. 

The  baron  returned  with  a  servility  that  was  almost 
canine. 

"  Do  you  want  me  to  be  oiee  to  you  and  pet  you, 
old  monster?" 

"  You  break  my  heart." 

"  Prake  your  heart ! "  she  cried,  imitating  his  ac- 
cent. "  What  do  you  know  of  a  broken  heart?  But 
I  want  you  to  go  ovei'  there  and  bring  Lucien  here  to 
me ;  I  wish  to.  invite  him  to  Belshazzar's  feast,  and 
make  sure  that  he  conies.  Now,  if  you  succeed  in  that 
little  negotiation,  I  11  tell  you  I  love  you  so  plainly, 
my  old  Frederic,  that  you  '11  actually  believe  it." 

1  The  word  b!ague  cannot  be  translated,  not  its  meaning  given 
by  1U17  English  word  or  term.  It  has  a  bundled  meanings  in 
the  French.  It  is  talk,  —  reckless,  witty,  ironical,  chaffing,  boast- 
fnl,  whimsical,  free  to  license,  the  vehicle  of  which  is  bohemian 
fllanj.  —  Tb. 
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"  Ton  are  a  witch,"  said  the  baron,  kissing  her 
giove.  "  r  'd  listen  for  an  hour  to  your  iosults  for  a 
Bweet  word  at  the  end." 

"  Then  obey  me,''  she  said,  "  or  —  "  and  she  threat- 
ened him  with  her  finger  as  you  might  a  child. 

The  baron  sliook  his  head  like  a  bird  caught  in  a  net 
which  implores  the  hunter's  pity, 

"Oh  !  what  can  be  the  matter  with  Lucien?"  she 
said  to  herself  whea  left  alone,  the  tears  she  had  been 
retaining  dropping  from  her  eyes.  "  Never,  never,  did 
he  look  so  sad  as  that ! " 

Something  liad  indeed  happened  to  Lucien  that  very 
evening.  He  had  gone,  as  usual,  in  his  coup^  to  the 
iiOtel  de  Grandlieu.  Reser\ing  his  saddle-horse  and 
his  cab-horse  for  the  mornings,  he  had,  like  other  fash- 
ionable young  men,  a  coup^  for  the  winter  evenings, 
chosen  from  those  of  the  beat  carriage -maker,  and 
drawn  by  fine  horses.  All  tilings  smiled  upon  him  r 
he  liail  dined  three  times  at  the  h6tel  de  Grandlieu ; 
the  duke  was  charming  to  him  ;  the  Omnibus  shares, 
sold  at  treble  their  cost,  had  enabled  him  to  pay  off 
another  third  on  the  cost  of  his  estate  i  ClotiUle  de 
Grandlieu,  who  now  appeared  in  channing  toilets, 
beamed  joyously  upon  him  when  he  entered  the  salon, 
and  openly  avowed  her  love.  Persons  in  high  places 
talked  of  the  maniage  as  a  probable  thing.  The  Due 
de  Chaulieu,  formerly  ambassador  to  Spain,  and  now 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  promised  the  Duchesse  de 
Grandlieu  to  ask  the  King  to  bestow  the  title  of  mar- 
qnia  upon  Monsieur  de  Eubempre. 

After  dining  with  Madame  de  Se'rizy,  Lucien  had 
gone,  as  we  have  said,  to  pay  bis  usual  evening  visit 
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at  the  hdtel  de  Graodlieu.  He  arrived  there ;  his 
coachman  called  for  the  gate  to  open,  and  be  reached 
the  portico.  As  Lncien  got  out  of  hie  coupe  he  saw 
four  or  five  other  carriages  waiting  in  the  couit-yai'd. 
Seeing  Monsieur  de  Eubeinpre,  one  of  the  footmen 
opened  and  shut  the  door  of  the  pevietyle,  and  came 
forward,  standing  with  his  back  to  the  door,  like  a 
soldier  on  guard. 

"His  Grace  is  not  at  home,"  he  said. 

"  Madame  la  duchesse  receives,"  observed  Lncien. 

"  Madame  la  duchesse  is  out,"  replied  the  footman, 
gravely. 

"  Mademoiselle  Clotilde  —  " 

"I  don't  think  that  mademoiselle  would  receive 
monsieur  in  the  absence  of  Madame  la  duchesse." 

"  But  I  see  there  is  company,"  said  Lucien,  con- 
fonnded. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  the  man,  trying  to  seem  stupid 
and  yet  respectful. 

There  is  nothing  more  terrible  than  etiquette  to  those 
who  admit  it  to  be  the  most  formidable  law  of  social 
life.  Lucien  saw  the  meaning  of  this  scene,  disastrous 
to  him,  —  the  duke  and  duchess  refused  to  receive  him. 
He  felt  the  marrow  of  his  spinal  cord  freezing  in  the 
sections  of  his  vertebral  column  ;  a  cold  sweat  beaded 
his  brow.  This  colloquy  had  taken  place  before  his 
own  valet,  who  held  the  handle  of  tlie  carriage  door,  in 
doubt  whether  to  close  it.  Lucien  signed  to  him  that 
he  was  going  away  ;  but  as  he  got  into  the  coupe  he 
heard  the  sound  of  persons  coming  out  on  the  portico, 
and  a  servant  called  out,  "The  carriage  of  Monsieur 
le  Due  de  Chaulieu."     "  Quick !  "  cried  Lucien  to  his 
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valet,  "to  the  Opera!"  But  in  spite  of  his  haste 
the  unfortunate  man  could  not  avoid  the  Due  de 
Chaulieu  and  his  son,  the  Due  de  Ehetore',  to  whom 
he  wae  forced  to  bow,  although  they  did  not  speak 
to  him. 

"  How  can  I  get  word  of  this  disaster  to  Carlos,  to 
Diy  only  adviser,"  thought  I.ucien.  *'  What  has  hap- 
pened? What  will  happen?"  His  mind  wandered 
away  into  conjectures. 

Here  is  what  had  happened. 

That  morning,  at  eleven  o'clock,  the  Due  de  Grand- 
lieu,  on  entering  the  little  salon  where  the  family 
breakfasted,  had  said  to  Clotilde :  — 

"My  child,  until  you  hear  more  from  me,  yoa  must 
not  think  again  of  the  Sieur  de  Rubempri?." 

Then  he  took  the  ducbesse  aside,  and  said  a  few 
words  to  her  in  a  low  voice,  which  made  poor  Clotilde 
turn  pale,  for  her  mother,  on  hearing  them,  showed  the 
utmost  surprise. 

"Jean,"  said  the  duke  to' one  of  the  servants, 
"  caiTy  this  note  to  the  Due  de  Chaulien,  and  ask  him 
to  send  an  answer,  yes  or  no,  by  you.  I  have  invited 
him  to  dine  with  us  to-day,"  he  said  to  his  wife. 

The  breakfast  was  very  dismal ;  the  duchess  was 
thoughtful,  the  duke  seemed  angry  with  himself,  and 
Clotilde  could  scarcely  retain  her  tears. 

As  soon  as  the  duke  had  left  the  room  the  mother 
said,  tenderly :  — 

"My  child,  your  father  is  doing  right;  obey  him. 
I  cannot  tell  you,  as  be  did,  not  to  think  of  Lucien. 
No,  I  understand  yonr  grief  too  well."  (Clotilde 
kissed  her  mother's  liands.)     "But  I  do  say  to  you, 
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my  angel,  wait  \    Make  do  move ;  suffer  in  Bilence, 

sioce  you  love  him,  and  trust  to  the  wisdom  and  solici- 
tude of  your  parents.  Women  of  our  station,  my 
child,  are  great  ladies  because  tliey  know  how  to  do 
their  duty  on  all  occasions,  and  do  it  nobly." 

"But  what  has  caused  this?"  asked  Clotilde,  as 
white  as  a  lily. 

"Things  that  cannot  be  told  to  you,  dear  heart," 
i-eplied  the  duchess,  "  for  if  they  are  false,  your  miud 
would  he  uselessly  soiled ;  if  true,  you  should  be  igno- 
rant of  them." 

At  six  o'clock  the  Due  de  Chaulieu  entered  the  Due 
de  Granrtlieu's  study. 

"Henri,"  said  the  latter,  "I  am  in  such  difficulty 
that  I  can  only  take  counsel  of  an  old  friend  like  you, 
who  knows  the  world  and  deals  with  it.  My  daughter 
Clotilde  loves,  as  you  know,  that  little  RubemprL, 
.  whom  they  have  almost  persuaded  rae  to  accept  aa  her 
husband.  I  have  always  been  against  the  marriage  ; 
but  tlie  fact  is  Madame'de  Grandlieu  has  not  been  able 
to  withstand  Clotilde's  feelings.  Al'Len  the  young  man 
bought  his  property,  and  paid  three-foui'ths  of  the 
purchase-money,  I  felt  I  could  not  make  any  further 
objection.  But  last  night  I  received  an  anonymous 
letter,  in  which  I  am  told  that  the  young  man's  money 
comes  from  an  impure  source,  and  that  he  lied  to  as  in 
saying  tliat  his  sister  had  given  him  the  funds  neces- 
sary to  the  purchase  of  the  property.  I  am  advised,  in 
the  interests  of  my  daughter's  happiness  and  our  family 
credit,  to  make  inquiriea,  and  the  means  are  suggested 
to  me.  But  I  distrust  and  despise  all  anonymous  let- 
ters.    Here,  read  it  yourself." 
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'*  I  ahare  yoar  opinion  of  anonymous  letters,  my 
dear  Ferdinand, "  said  the  Due  de  Cliaulieu  when  he 
had  read  the  lettev ;  *'  but  while  we  despise  them  it  is 
best  to  use  ttiem.  Tbere  are  eases  in  which  we  must 
treat  such  letters  as  we  do  spies.  Close  your  doora  to 
the  young  man  for  the  present,  and  make  inquiries. 
Your  lawyer  is  Derville,  —  a  man  in  whom  we  all  have 
confidence ;  he  has  the  secrets  of  many  fanjilies,  and 
he  can  be  trusted  with  this.  He  is  an  upright  man,  — 
a  man  ot  weight  and  honor ;  also  he  is  very  shrewd 
and  wary.  But  you  will  want  another  man  with  him, 
more  accustomed  to  detective  duty,  and  we  have  one 
at  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs  who  is  without  his 
equal  for  discovering  secrets  of  state.  We  often  send 
him  on  missions.  Let  Derville  know  that  he  will  have 
a  lieutenant  in  ferreting  out  this  matter.  Our  spy  is  a 
monsieur,  who  will  present  himself  with  the  cross  of 
the  Legion  of  honor,  and  has  all  the  appearance  of  a 
diplomat.  He  will  do  the  hunting,  and  Derville  can 
assist  in  the  chase;  after  which  they  will  be  able  to 
tell  you  if  the  mountain  lias  given  birth  to  a  mouse,  or 
whether  you  must  get  i-id  of  that  young  RubemprS.  A 
week  ought  to  be  enough  for  the  inquiry." 

"  The  young  man  is  not  marquis  enough  yet  to  take 
offence  at  my  shutting  my  doors  on  him  for  a  week," 
said  the  Due  de  Grandlieu. 

"Especially  if  you  give  him  your  daughter  after- 
wards," said  the  minister,  "And  if  the  anonymous 
letter  tells  the  truth,  what  do  yoii  care  if  he  is  affronted 
or  not?  If  the  statements  are  true,  you  must  send 
Clotilde  to  travel  with  my  daughter-in-law  Madeleine. 
who  wants  to  go  to  Italy." 
13 
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"You  pull  me  out  of  trouble,"  said  the  Due  de 
Grandlieu,     "  I  dou't  kuow  how  to  thank  you." 

"  Wait  for  the  result." 

"Ah!"  exclaimed  the  Due  de  Grandlieu,  "what  is 
the  name  of  your  mau?  I  must  tell  it  to  Derville. 
Seud  liim  liere  at  four  o'clock  to-morrow,  and  I  '11  have 
Derville  on  hand,  and  put  them  in  t-ommunicatioa," 

"The  real  name  of  the  mau  is,  I  believe,  Corentin 
(a  name  you  never  heard  of)  ;  but  the  gentleman  will 
make  hia  appearance  here  under  his  ministerial  name. 
He  calls  himself  Monsieur  de  Saint  something  or 
other.  Ah,  Salnt-Ives!  No,  Saint- Valfere,  —  one  or 
the  other." 

After  this  conference  the  majordomo  of  the  mansion 
received  orders  to  close  the  doors  to  Monsieur  de  Eu- 
bempr^,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  done. 

Lucien  walked  about  tlie  foyer  of  tlie  Opera-house 
like  a  drunken  man.  He  saw  himself  the  talk  of  all 
Paris.  In  the  Due  de  Rhetore  he  had,  as  he  knew, 
one  of  those  pitiless  enemies  on  whom  we  are  com- 
pelled to  smile,  unable  to  avenge  ourselves,  because 
their  attacks  are  conformed  to  the  laws  of  society. 
The  Due  de  Rhetore  knew  of  the  scene  that  had  just 
taken  place  on  the  portico  of  the  h6tel  de  Grandlieu. 
Lucien  felt  the  absolute  necessity  of  informing  his 
guardian-counsellor,  now  hiding  in  the  rue  Taitbout, 
of  this  sudden  disaster,  yet  lie  was  afraid  of  compro- 
mising himself  by  going  to  Esther's  house  where  there 
might  be  company.  He  was  so  beside  himself  that  he 
forgot  that  Esther  was  in  the  Opera-house.  In  the 
midst  of  all  these  terrible  perplexities,  Bastignac, 
knowing  nothing  as  yet  of  what  had  lif.ppeued,  came 
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ap  to  congratulate  him  on  his  approaching  marriage. 
'  At  tliat  instant  Xucinge'n  approached  him  smiling,  and 
said  i  — 

"  Will  you  do  me  tlie  pleasure  to  come  and  see 
Madame  de  Champy?  Slie  wants  to  invite  you  herself 
to  our  house -warming." 

"Willingly,  baron,"  replied  Lucien,  to  whom  the 
banker  appeared  for  a  moment  like  a  saving  angel. 

"Leave  us,"  said  Esther  to  the  baron  when  he  re- 
appeared with  Lucien;  "go  and  see  Madame  du 
Val-Noble,  whom  I  see  over  there  in  a  box  on  the 
third  tier." 

"What  is  it,  my  Lucien?"  she  said  in  his  ear  the 
moment  that  the  door  closed  on  Nuciogen. 

"I  am  lost!  They  have  just  refused  me  entrance  at 
the  hfltel  de  Grandlieii,  under  pretext  that  the  duke 
and  duchess  were  not  at  home,  when  there  were  four 
or  five  carriages  in  the  court-yard." 

"What!  the  marriage  broken  off!"  said  Esther  in  , 
a  faltering  voice,  for  a  vision  of  paradise  rose  before 
her. 

"  I  don't  yet  know  what  is  on  foot  against  me." 

"  My  Lucien,"  she  said  in  a  voice  adorably  caress- 
ing, "why  be  ao  grieved?  You  can  make  a  better 
marriage  later." 

"  Invite  a  number  of  us  to  supper  to-night,  so  that 
I  can  speak  secretly  to  Carlos  —  " 

Lucien  suddenly  stopped,  and  made  a  gesture  of 
despair. 

"  What  is  the  matter?"  said  the  poor  girl,  who  felt 
as  though  she  was  in  a  furnace. 

"Madame  de  S^rizy  sees  me  here!"  cried  Lucien; 
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"  and  worst  of  all,  the  Due  de  Rh^tore,  who  witneBBed 

my  rebuff,  is  with  her." 

At  that  moment  the  young  duke  was  saying  to  Ma- 
dame de  S^rizy,  "  Why  do  you  let  Lucieu  show  himself 
in  the  box  of  Mademoiselle  Esther?  You  take  an  in- 
terest io  him,  and  you  ought  to  warn  him  that  such 
things  are  not  adraissilile.  He  may  sup  with  her  if  he 
chooses ;  but,  really,  1  am  no  longer  surprised  that 
the  Graudlieus  have  given  him  up.  I  saw  him  refused 
to-night  at  their  door,  on  the  portico." 

*' Those  women  are  very  dangei-ous,"  said  Madame 
de  Se'rizy,  with  her  loi^nette  turned  full  on  Esther's 
box.     "They'll  ruin  him." 

"  Oh,  no !  "  said  the  dtike,  "  instead  of  costing  him 
money,  they  would  give  it  to  him  if  he  needed  it.  All 
women  run  after  him." 

"  Well,"  said  Esther,  "  come  to  supper  at  midnight, 
and  bring  Blondet  and  Rastignac.  Have  two  amusing 
men  at  any  rate,  and  don't  let  us  be  more  than  nine." 

When  Lucien  returned  to  Madame  de  Serizy's  box, 
instead  of  turning  her  face  to  him  and  smiling,  and ' 
drawing  back  her  dress  to  make  room  for  him,  she 
continued  to  gaze  at  the  audience  through  her  opera- 
glaas ;  but  Lucien  saw  by  the  trembling  of  the  lor- 
gnette that  the- countess  was  angrily  agitated.  Never- 
theless, he  walked  down  to  the  front  of  the  box,  and 
seated  himself  in  tlie  other  corner  of  it,  leaving  a 
little  space  between  Madame  de  S^rizy  and  himself. 
He  leaned  over  the  edge  of  the  bos,  with  his  elbow  on 
the  cushion,  and  his  chin  in  his  gloved  hand.  Then  he 
turned  to  a  three-quarter  position,  and  waited  to  be 
addressed.    By  the  middle  of  the  third  act  the  countess 
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had  not  only  not  spokeu,  but  sLe  had  not  even  looked 
at  him. 

"I  don't  know,"  she  said  at  last,  "why  you  are 
here ;  your  proper  place  is  in  Mademoiselle  Esther's 
box." 

"  I  am  going  there,"  said  Lueien,  who  rose  and  left 
the  box  without  even  glancing  at  the  countess. 
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ONE   OF  COBBNTIN  S    MANY   M0USE-TEAP8. 

CoKENTiN,  coming  in  from  Lis  country-bouse  at 
Passy,  presented  liiniself  before  tlie  Due  de  Gfandlieu 
oo  tlie  following  day.  Iq  a  buttonliole  of  liis  blacli 
coat  was  the  ribbon  of  tlie  Legion  of  honoi'.  He  had 
made  LimBelf  the  face  of  a  little  old  man,  with  pow- 
dered hair,  much  wrinkled,  and  very  wan.  Hia  eyes 
were  hidden  by  tortoise-shell  spectacles.  He  had  the 
air  and  manner  of  tlie  head-clerk  in  some  government 
office.  When  he  had  given  his  name  (Jlonsieur  de 
SaintrDenis)  he  was  conducted  to  the  duke's  study, 
■  where  he  found  Derville  reading  the  letter  lie  had  dic- 
tated himself  to  one  of  his  own  agents,  whose  business 
it  was  to  write  the  office  letters. 

The  duke  took  Corentin  apart  to  explain  all  that 
Corentin  knew.  Monsieur  de  Saint-Denis  listened 
coldly  and  respectfully,  amusing  himself  by  studying 
this  great  seigneur,  penetrating  to  the  man  beneath 
the  velvet,  and  turning  inside  out  to  his  own  mind  the 
being  whose  sole  occupation  in  life  was,  then  and  al- 
ways, whist  and  the  contemplation  of  the  family  of 
Grandlieu.  Great  seigneurs  are  so  naive  and  simple- 
minded  with  their  inferiors  that  Corentin  had  not 
many  questions  to  put  to  the  duke  to  elicit  his 
superciliousness. 

"  If  you  will  take  my  advice,  monsieur,"  Corentin 
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said  to  Derville,  alter  being  duly  presented  to  him, 
■*'we  had  better  leave  to-DigUt  for  ADgouleme  by  the 
Bordeaux  diligence,  which  goes  quite  as  fast  an  the  mail. 
Six  hours  will  get  us  all  the  information  that  Monsieur 
le  due  requires.  Did  I  ULderslaod  your  Grace  to  say 
that  it  would  suffice  to  asceilain  whether  the  sister  and 
brother- in  law  of  Monsieur  de  Rubempi-^  had  been  able 
to  give  him  twelve  hundred  thousand  francs  ? "  he 
added,  looking  at  the  duke. 

"You  have  understood  me  perfectly,"  replied  the 
peer. 

"  We  can  be  back  here  in  four  days,"  said  Corentin, 
turning  to  Derville.  "  Not  so  long  an  absence  that 
the  affairs  of  either  will  suffer." 

"  That  was  the  only  objection  I  made  to  his  Grace," 
said  Derville.  "  It  is  four  o'clock ;  I  will  return  home 
to  say  a  word  to  my  bead-clerk  and  pack  my  travelling- 
bag,  and  after  dinner  I  will  be  at  —  But  are  we  sure 
of  places?"  he  said  to  Monsieur  Saint-Denis,  inter- 
rupting himself. 

"  I  'II  answer  for  that,"  said  Corentin.  "  Be  in  the 
court-yard  of  the  Messageries  du  Grand-Bureau  at  eight 
o'clock.  If  there  are  no  places  I  shall  make  some ;  for 
that  is  bow  monseigneur  the  Due  de  Grandlieu  must 
be  served." 

"  Messieurs,"  said  the  duke,  with  much  grace,  "  I  do 
not  thank  you  now," 

Corentin  and  the  lawyer,  taking  that  speech  as  their 
dismissal,  bowed  and  went  away.  At  half-past  eight 
o'clock  Monsieur  de  Saint-Denis  and  Derville,  seated 
in  the  coupe  of  the  diligence  to  Bordeaux,  were  ob- 
serving each  other  in  silence  as  they  left  Paris.    The 
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Dext  morning,  between  Oileans  and  Tours,  Derville, 

who  was  bored,  seemed  disposed  to  talk,  and  Corentin 
deigned  to  amuse  him,  keeping  at  tlie  same  time  his  dis- 
tance ;  he  allowed  the  lawyei'  to  think  that  he  belonged 
to  the  diplomatic  body,  and  expected  to  be  made  a 
consul-general  by  the  inllueace  of  the  Due  de  Grand- 
lieu.  Two  days  after  their  departure  from  Paris, 
Corentin  and  Derville  stopped  at  Manale,  much  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  lawyer,  who  expected  to  go  to 
ADgouUme. 

"We  shall  get  more  accurate  information  about 
Madame  S^chard  in  this  little  town  than  in  Angou- 
l^me,"  said  Corentin. 

"  Do  you  know  her?"  asked  Derville,  surprised  to 
flod  his  companion  so  well  informed. 

"  No,  but  I  made  the  conductor  talk,  finding  that 
he  came  from  Angouleme.  He  tells  me  that  Madame 
Sechttrd  lives  at  Marsac,  which  is  only  thi'oe  miles  from 
Mansle ;  and  I  think  we  shall  be  able  to  get  at  the 
truth  here  rather  than  in  Angouleme-" 

"  Well,  after  all,"  thought  Derrille,  "  I  am  only 
employed,  as  the  duke  told  me,  to  witness  the  inqui- 
ries made  by  this  confidential  man  of  his." 

The  inn  at  Mansle,  called  "  La  Belle-fitoile,"  had 
for  its  landloixl  one  of  those  fat,  gross  men,  whom  we 
hardly  expect  to  see  alive  on  our  return,  but  who  are 
still,  ten  years  later,  on  the  threshold  of  their  door, 
witli  the  same  amount  of  flesh,  the  same  cotton  night- 
cap, the  same  apron,  the  same  knife,  the  same  greasy 
hair,  the  same  triple  chin,  —  landlords  who  are  stereo- 
typed in  all  romance,  from  the  immortal  Cervantes  to 
the  immortal  Walter  Scott.     Always  boasting  of  their 
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kitchen;  always  haviDg  everything  that  yon  want  to 
feed  you,  —  promises  which  culmiDat«  in  an  ema- 
ciated chicken  and  vegetables  cooked  with  rancid 
butter.  Each  and  all  vaunt  their  fine  wines,  and 
force  you  to  drink  the  vin  du  pays.  But,  from  his 
youth  up,  Corentin  had  learned  to  extract  from  an 
innkeeper  more  essential  things  than  doubtful  disliea 
and  apocryphal  wines.  He  accordingly  gave  himself 
out  for  a  man  very  easy  to  please,  who  trusted  impli- 
citly to  the  beat  cook  at  Mansle,  as  he  remarked  to  the- 
fat  landlord. 

"  I  have  no  difficulty  in  being  the  best,  for  I'm  the 
only  one,"  said  the  host. 

"  Serve  us  in  a  side  room,"  said  Corentin,  winking 
at  Derville,  "  and  above  all,  don't  be  afraid  of  setting 
Are  to  your  chimney ;  we  want  to  get  the  Dumbness  out 
of  our  limbs." 

"  It  was  n't  hot  in  the  coup6,"  remarked  Derville. 

"  How  fai'  is  it  from  here  to  Marsac?"  asked  Coren- 
tin, addressing  the  innkeeper's  wife,  who  descended 
from  tlie  upper  regions  on  hearing  that  the  diligence 
had  unloaded  two  travellers  intending  to  sleep  at  tile 
inn. 

"  Monsieur,  are  you  going  to  Marsac?  "  inquired  the 
hostess. 

"  I  don't  know,"  he  replied,  shortly.  "  Is  it  far 
from  here  to  Marsac?"  he  asked  again,  giving  the 
woman  time  to  notice  the  red  ribbon  in  his  buttonhole. 

"  If  you  drive,  it  takes  a  short  half-hour,"  she 
said. 

"  Do  you  think  that  Monsieur  and  Madame  Sechatd 
are  tiiere  in  winter?" 
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"  Of  course,  — they  live  there  all  llie  yeat  round." 

"  It  is  now  five  o'clock.  Sliall  we  be  likely  to  find 
them  Btill  up  at  uine?" 

"Ob,  yes,  till  ten  o'clock,  certainly!  They  liave 
company  every  evening,  —  the  cure  and  Monsieur 
Man-on,  the  doctor." 

"They  are  very  worthy  people,  are  they  not?" 
asked  Derville. 

"  Oh,  monsieuv,  yes,  the  very  cream ! "  replied  the 
innkeeper's  wife,  —  "  good,  upright  people,  not  ambi- 
tious, no !  Monsieur  Seehai'd,  though  he  has  enougli 
to  live  on  comfortably,  might  have  had  millions,  so 
they  say,  if  he  had  n't  let  himself  be  robbed  of  au 
invention  he  made  about  paper-making ;  the  Cointet 
Brothers  profited  .by  that." 

"Ah,  yes,  the  Cointet  Brothers  !  "  said  Corentin. 

"Hold  your  tongue,  wife!"  said  the  landlord. 
"What  do  these  gentlemen  care  whether  Monsieur 
S^chard  got  his  patent  or  not;  they  are  not  paper- 
dealers.  If  you  intend  to  pass  the  uight  with  me  at 
La  Belle -Etoile,"  said  the  man,  addressing  the  travel- 
lers, "  here  'a  the  book  in  which  I  will  ask  you  to  write 
your  names.  We  have  a  constable  at  Mausle  who  has  , 
nothing  to  do,  and  spends  his  time  plaguing  us." 

"The  devil!  I  thought  the  S^ehards  were  very 
rich,"  said  Corentin,  while  Derville  wrote  their  names 
and  his  own  description  as  barrister  to  the  Civil  Court 
of  the  Seine. 

"  Some  folks  do  say  they  are  millionn aires,"  replied 
the  landlord;  "but  to  stop  tongues  from  wagging  is 
like  trying  to  keep  the  river  from  running.  Pere  SiS- 
chard  left  two  hundred  thousand  in  lands,  so  they  say ; 
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and  that 's  pretty  good  for  a.  maQ  who  began  as  a 
workman.  Perhaps  lie  had  as  much  more  in  savings ; 
for  he  ended  in  getting  an  income  of  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  francs  from  his  property,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  he  was  such  a  fool  as  to  neglect  to  put  his 
savings  out  at  interest  as  he  made  them.  But  if  be 
did,  as  some  say  he  did,  dabble  in  usury,  three  hun- 
dred thousand  francs  was  as  mucli  as  he  ever  handled, 
and  that  ain't  a  million.  I  wish  I  had  the  difference 
betvfeen  them,  and  I  woiddn't  be  here  now  keeping 
the  Belle-:fitoile." 

"  Is  it  possible? "  said  Corentin.  "  I  was  told  that 
Monsieur  David  Sechard  and  wife  had  fully  two  or 
tliree  millions." 

"Goodness!"  cried  the  wife,  "that's  all  they  say 
the  Cointets  have  after  robbing  him  of  bis  invention, 
for  which  they  only  paid  him  twenty  thousand  francs. 
Where  do  you  suppose  such  honest  people  as  the  Se- 
chards  could  get  a  million?.  They  were  very  poor  in 
the  lifetime  of  the  old  man.  Without  Kolb,  who  is 
now  their  bailiff,  and  Madame  Kolb,  who  are  both 
devoted  to  them,  they  would  hardly  have  had  bread  to 
eat.  What  Jiad  they  when  they  went  to  live  at  La 
Verberie?    Three  thousand  francs  a  year  at  most," 

Corentin  took  Derville  aside. 

"  In  vino  Veritas,  —  truth  in  taverns.  For  my  part, 
I  consider  an  inn  the  best  civil  court  in  the  land ;  a 
notary  does  n't  know  more  of  what  goes  on  in  a  small 
place  than  a  landlord.  Just  see  how  we  aie  supposed 
to  know  '  the  Cointets,'  and  '  Kolb,'  etc.  A  tavern- 
keeper  is  the  living  record  of  all  adventures ;  he 's  the 
police  himself  without  knowing  it.     The  government 
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does  n't  need  more  than  two  hundred  detectives  at  the 
most  ID  a  country  like  France,  where  there  are  ten 
million  honest  spies.  We  are  not  obliged,  however,  to 
trust  this  report,  though  they  would  be  certain  to 
know  in  this  little  place  if  twelve  hundred  thousand 
francs  had  been  taken  out  of  it  to  pay  for  the  Rubem- 
pie. estate.     We  need  not  stay  here  long  —  " 

"  I  hope  not,"  said  DervLlle, 

"For  this  reason,"'  continued  Corentin:  "I  have 
found  the  moat  natural  way  in  the  world  to  get  the 
truth  from  Sechard  and  his  wife.  I  rely  on  you  to 
support  my  little  acbeme"  with  the  weight  of  your  au- 
thority as  notary,  for  it  will  bring  forth  a  clear  and 
succinct  account  of  their  fortune.  After  dinner  we 
shall  drive  over  to  see  Monsieur  Sechard,"'  he  said  to 
the  hostess.  "Be  sure  that  our  beds  are  prepared; 
we  require  two  rooms." 

"  Dinner  is  ready,  messieurs,"  said  the  landlord. 

"  Where  the  devil  could  that  young  man  have  got 
his  money?"  said  Derville  to  Corentin,  as  they  took 
their  places  at  table.  "Can  that  anonymous  letter 
be  true?    Do  you  suppose  it  was  the  money  of  some 


"Ah,  that's  the  subject  of  another  inquiry!"  said 
Corentin.  "  Lucien  de  Rubempre  lives,  so  the  Due 
de  Cbaulieu  tells  me,  with  a  converted  Jewess,  who 
passes  for  being  Dutch,  and  calls  herself  Esther  van 
Bogseek." 

"  What  a  singular  coincidence,"  said  the  lawyer. 
"  r  am  searching  for  the  heiress  of  a  Dutchman  named 
Gobseck ;  it  is  the  same  name  with  a  transfer  of 
consonants." 
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"  Well,"  said  Coreutin,  "yow  shall  have  full  infor- 
matioD  as  to  the  relationship  on  my  return  to  Paris." 

An  hoiir  later  the  two  emissaries  of  the  house  of 
Grandlieu  started  for  La  Verberie,  the  home  of  Mon- 
sieur ami  Madame  David  Secharei. 

Never  had  Lueien  experienced  sucii  emotion  as  that 
which  took  possesaioa  of  Lis  soul  at  La  Verberie  when 
comparing  his  fate  with  that  of  his  early  fiiend  and 
brother-in-law.  The  two  Parisians  were  now  to  see 
the  same  scene  as  that  which,  a  few  daj's..  earlier,  had 
BO  affected  Lueien.  In  the  first  place,  the  whole  at- 
mosphere was  that  of  peace  and  plenty.  At  the  hour 
when  the  two  strangera  arrived,  the  aaton  of  La  Ver- 
berie was  occupied  by  a  little  coterie  of  four  persons,  — 
namely,  the  rector  of  Marsac, —  a  young  priest,  twenty- 
flve  years  of  age,  who,  at  Madame  Sechard's  earnest 
request,  was  the  tutor  of  her  only  son  Lueien ;  the 
doctor  of  the  neighborhood,  Monsieur  Marron ;  the 
mayor  of  the  township ;  and  an  old  colonel,  retired 
from  service,  who  cultivated  roses  on  a  small  estate 
situated  opposite  to  La  Verberie  on  the  other  side  of 
the  road.  Every  evening  in  winter  these  persons  came 
to  play  an  innocent  boston,  at  a  farthing  a  stake,  and 
obtain  the  newspapers,  or  return  those  they  had  read. 
When  Monsieur  and  Madame  Sechard  bought  La  Ver- 
berie, —  a  pretty  house,  built  of  tufa,  and  roofed  with 
slate,  —  its  only  pleasure-ground  was  a  small  garden 
of  about  two  acres.  With  time,  and  with  the  fruits  of 
her  economy,  the  beautiful  Madame  Sechard  had  ex- 
tended the  garden  to  a  little  water-course  by  sacrificing 
a  vineyard,  which  she  bought  and  transformed  into 
lawn    and    shrubberies.      At   the   present    time,   La 
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Verberie,  surrounded  by  a  park  of  twenty  acres,  in- 
closed with  walle,  wae  considered  the  most  importaut 
estate  in  the  neighborhood.  The  house  of  the  late 
S^chard  and  its  depeudeaciee  was  only  used  for  the 
working  of  some  twenty  acres  of  \'ineyard,  left  by  the 
old  man,  besides  sis  farms,  each  bringing  iu  about  six 
thousand  francs,  of  ten  acres  apiece,  situated  on  the 
other  side  of  the  watercourse,  exactly  opposite  to  the 
park  of  La  Verberie. 

Already  the  country  people  were  calling  La  Verberie 
"the  chateau,"  and  Eve  S^chard  was  usually  spoken 
of  as  "la  dame  de  Marsac."  In  satisfying  his  social 
vanity  by  calling  his  sister  Madame  S^chard  de  Mar- 
sac,  Lucien  had  only  done  as  the  peasants  and  the 
vine-dressei-s  were  alieady  doing.  Courtois,  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  mill  pictui'esquely  situated  at  a  few  stones' 
throw  from  La  Verl>erie,  was,  they  said,  then  iii  treaty 
for  the  sale  of  this  mill  to  Madame  S^cbard.  This 
Durchase  would  give  to  La  Verberie  its  finishing  touch 
as  an  estate  of  the  first  class  in  the  department.  Ma- 
dame Sechai-d,  who  did  much  good,  and  did  it  with  as 
much  discernment  as  liberality,  was  loved  and  re- 
spected. Her  beauty,  now  become  magnificent,  had 
reached  its  highest  developmeut.  Though  neai'ly 
twenty-six  years  of  age,  she  had  kept  the  freshness 
of  youth,  thanks  to  the  repose  and  the  abundance 
afforded  by  country  life.  Always  in  love  with  her 
husband,  she  respected  in  him  a  man  of  talent,  suffi- 
ciently modest  to  renounce  the  loud  clamor  of  fame. 
To  describe  her  fully,  it  may  suffice  to  say  that,  in  all 
her  married  life,  she  had  nefer  had  one  heart-throb 
prompted  by  aught  else  tliaa  her  husband  and  children. 
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In  BIX  years  Lueieu  had  seen  Lis  eiBtei  three  times, 
and  lie  bad  only  written  Iter  at  the  most  bix  letters. 
His  first  visit  to  La  Vevl>erie  was  at  the  time  of  his 
mother's  death,  and  the  last,  which  had  just  taken 
place,  was  made  to  ask  the  favor  of  tlie  lie  so  neces- 
sary to  his  present  circumstances.  It  led  to  a  some- 
what painful  scene  between  himself  and  Monsieur  and 
Madame  S^ehard,  who  were  left  with  grave  and  dis- 
tressing doubts  as  to  their  brother's  conduct. 

The  interior  of  the  house,  transformed  like  the  ex- 
terior, but  witliout  luxury,  was  comfortable.  Tliis  will 
be  seen  by  a  rapid  glance  cast  into  the  room  where  the 
company  were  now  assembled.  A  pretty  Aubussoii 
carpet  on  the  floor,  the  wails  hung  with  twilled  gray 
cotton,  their  panels  defined  by  a  eoi'd  of  gi'een  silk, 
woodwork  stained  to  resemble  ironwood,  furniture  of 
mahogany,  covered  with  gray  cashmere  with  green 
trimmings,  plant-stands  filled  with  flowers  in  spite  of 
the  season,  — all  this  gave  an  aspect  that  was  soft  and 
pleasing  to  the  eye.  The  window  curtains  of  green 
silk,  the  drapery  of  the  mantel-shelf,  and  the  frame  of 
the  mirrors,  were  free  from  the  bad  taste  which  spoils 
so  much  in  tlie  provinces.  Even  the  appropriate  and 
elegant  minor  details  were  i-estf  ul  to  the  soul  and  to 
the  eye  by  the  sort  of  poesy  which  a  loving  and  intelli- 
gent woman  can  and  should  introduce  into  her  home. 

Madame  Hiechard,  still  in  mourning  for  her  mother, 
was  busy  at  the  corner  of  the  fire  with  a  piece  of  em- 
broidery, assisted  by  Madame  Kolb,  the  housekeeper, 
on  whom  she  relied  for  all  the  household  details.  As 
the  cabriolet  containing  the  two  strangers  reached  the 
first  houses  in  Marsac,  the  usual  company  at  La  Ver- 
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berie  was  increased  by  the  arrival  of  Courtois,  the 
miller,  now  a  widower,  who  waDted  to  retire  from 
busiaesB,  and  hoped  to  sell  his  property  to  the  ownei-s 
of  La  Verberie,  and  sell  it  weU,  because  Madame  feve 
seemed  to  want  it  especially,  and  Courtoie  knew  why. 

"  Here  's  a  cabriolet  stopping  at  tJie  door,"  said 
Courtois,  heaving  the  sound;  "by  the  rattle  I  should 
say  it  was  a  country  vehicle." 

"  Very  likely  Postel  and  his  wife,  who  have  driven 
over  to  see  us,"  said  the  doctor. 

"No,"  said  Courtois,  "for  tJie  vehicle  conies  from 
the  road  to  Mansle." 

"Matame,"  said  Kolb,  a  tall  and  stout  Alsacian, 
opening  the  door  of  the  salon,  "  here  'a  a  lawyer  fi-om 
Paris  who  wants  to  speak  to  monsieur." 

"  A  lawyer ! "  cried  Sechard,  "  the  mere  word  gives 
me  the  colic." 

"Thank  you!"  said  the  mayor  of  Marsac,  named 
Cachan,  a  lawyer  of  twenty  years'  standing  in  Angou- 
14me,  who  was  formerly  employed  to  sue  David 
Sechard. 

"  My  poor  David  will  never  change;  he'll  always 
be  absent-minded,"  said  Eve,  smiling. 

"  A  lawyer  fi-om  Paris?  "  said  Courtois.  "  Then  you 
have  business  there  ? " 

"  No,"  said  Eve. 

"  But  you  have  a  brother  there,"  said  Courtois. 

"Take  care  it  isn't  about  your  inheritance  from 
P^re  S^ebai-d,"  said  Cachan;  "many  of  his  doings 
were  very  shady,  the  old  man!" 

As  they  entered,  Corentin  aiftJ  Derville,  after  bow- 
ing to  the  company  and  giving' tlieir  names,  asked 
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to  speak   to  Madame  S^chard   and   her  haeband   in 

private. 

"  Certainly,"  replied  S^ehard  ;  "  but  ia  it  on 
business  ?  " 

"  Solely  about  your  inheritance  from  your  father," 
replied  Corentin. 

"Then  you  will  please  permit  Monsieur  le  maire, 
wbo  was  formerly  a  lawyer  in  Angouleme,  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  conference." 

"  Are  you  Monsieur  Derville  ? "  asked  Cachan,  look- 
ing at  Corentin. 

"  No,  monsieur:  this  is  he,"  replied  Corentin,  mo- 
tioning to  the  lawyer,  who  bowed. 

."  We  are  here  as  one  family,"  said  Sechard,  "  and 
we  have  nothing  to  conceal  from  our  friends ;  there- 
fore we  need  not  go  into  my  study,  where  there  is  no 
fire.    Our  life  is  open  to  the  daylight." 

"  That  of  your  father,  monsieur,"  said  Corentin, 
"  had  certain  secrets  in  it  which  you  might  not  like 
made  known  —  " 

"Is  it  anything  to  make  us  blush?"  asked  Eve  in 
alarm. 

"Oh,  no;  only  a  youthful  peccadillo,"  replied  Co- 
rentin, setting  with  much  care  one  of  his  thousand  and 
one  little  mouse-traps.  "  Your  father  gave  yon  an 
elder  brother." 

"Ha!  the  old  bear!"  cried  Courtois.  "He  never 
loved  you,  Monsieur  Sechard,  and  he  kept  this  to  come 
down  upon  you  after  his  death,  the  dissembling  old 
fellow !  I  know  now  what  he  meant  when  he  used  to 
say  to  me,  '  Yon  'II  see  what  you  will  see  when  I  'm 
dead  and  gone.'" 
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"  Oil,  don't  be  uneasy,  moDsieui !  "  said  Corentia  to 
Seehard,  studying  Eve  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye. 

"  A  brother !  "  cried  the  doctor,  "  why,  there  '9  your 
inheritance  divided  in  halves!  " 

Derville  pretended  to  be  looking  at  tlie  fine  engrav- 
ings, before  lettering,  which  were  hanging  on  the 
walls. 

"  Oh,  don't  diBtress  yourself,  madame  !  "  said  Coren- 
tia,  seeing  the  surprise  depicted  on  Madame  Sechard's 
beautiful  face.  "  I  mean  only  a  natural  eon.  The 
rights  of  natural  children  are  not  those  of  legiti- 
mate children.  Tliis  son  is  in  great  poverty,  and  he 
has  a  rigjit  to  a  certain  snm  based  on  the  amount  of 
the  inheritance.    The  millions  that  your  father  left  —  " 

At  the  woi'd  millions  there  rose  a  unanimous  cry 
throughout  the  salon.  Derville  stopped  looking  at  the 
pictures. 

"  Old  Sechard,  millions  !  "  ejaculated  Courtois. 
"Who  told  you  that?     Some  peasant,  of  coui-se," 

"  Monsieur,"  said  Cachan,  "you  don't  belong  to  the 
Treasury,  therefore  I  presume  there  is  no  danger  in 
telHng  you  —  " 

"  Ob,  you  need  n't  fear  !  "  said  Corentin.  "  I  give 
you  my  word  of  honor  that  I  am  not  employed  in  the 
National  Domain  office." 

Cachan,  who  had  signed  to  every  one  to  keep  quiet, 
nodded  his  head  with  satisfaction. 

"  Monsieur,"  continued  Corentin,  "even  if  there  is 
only  one  million,  the  share  of  a  natural  son  is  a  large 
one.  We  don't  wish  to  bring  a  suit;  on  the  "contrary, 
we  merely  propose  that  you  shall  pay  ns  a  hundred 
thousand  francs  to  settle  the  claim." 
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"A  hundred  thousand  fraucs  ! "  cried  Cachan,  in- 
terrupting Corentio,  "  Why,  monsieur,  old  S^chard 
left  twenty  acres  of  vineyard,  five  little  farms,  ten 
acres  of  meadow-land  in  Marsac,  and  not  one  farthing 
with  —  " 

"  Not  for  all  the  world,"  cried  David  S^chard,  "will 
I  consent  to  lie.  Monsieur  Caclian,  and  less  in  a  matter 
of  self-interest  than  in  all  others.  Messieurs,"  he  said 
to  Corentin  and  Derville,  "  my  father  left  us,  beside 
his  land  "  (Courtois  and  Cachan  in  vain  made  signs  to 
him),  "three  hundred  thousand  francs,  which  brings 
the  whole  value  of  our  inheritance  from  him  to  five 
hundred  thousand  francs." 

"  Monsieur  Cachan,"  said  Eve  S^chard,  "  what  is  the 
share  which  the  law  gives  to  a  natural  child?  " 

"  Madame,"  said  Corentin,  "  we  are  not  Turks  ;  we 
only  ask  you  to  swear  before  these  gentlemen  that  you 
have  not  received  more  than  three  hundred  thousand 
francs  in  money  from  your  father's  estate.  That  is  all 
we  want." 

"  First,  give  us  your  word  of  honor,"  said  the  for- 
mer lawyer  of  Angouleme  to  Derville,  "  that  you  are 
indeed  a  lawyer." 

"Here  is  my  passport,"  replied  Derville,  giving 
Cachan  a  paper  folded  in  four.  "  Monsieur,"  mo- 
tioning to  Corentin,  "is  not,  as  you  may  think,  an 
inspector- general  of  the  Domains.  Make  yourself 
easy,"  added  Der\'ille.  "We  have  merely  a  strong 
interest  in  knowing  the  truth  about  the  S^chard  prop- 
ertj-,  and  we  now  know  it." 

Derville  ttien  took  Madame  Sechard  by  the  hand,  and 
led  her  very  courteously  to  the  end  of  the  salon. 
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"Madame,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice,  "if  the  hoDor 
and  future  welfare  of  the  house  of  Grandlieu  were  not 
conceraed,  I  would  not  have  lent  myself  to  this  stvata- 
getn,  invented  by  that  decorated  gentleman.  But  you 
will  excuse  it,  I  am  sure.  The  question  was  simply  to 
verify  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  a  tale  by  which  your 
brother  has  gained  the  confideace  of  that  nohle  family. 
Be  careful  now  not  to  let  it  be  believed  that  you  have 
lent  your  brother  twelve  hundred  thousand  francs  to 
buy  the  estate  of  Ruberaprfi." 

"  Twelve  hundred  thousand  francs  !  "  eiclaimed  Ma- 
dame Sechard,  turning  pale.  "  Where  can  he  have 
got  them,  unhappy  boy?" 

"  Ah,  that's  the  point,"  said  Derville.     "  1  fear  the 
source  of  his  fortune  is  a  very  impure  one." 
'  The   tears  were  in    Eve's  eyes,  and  her    neighbors 
saw  them. 

"  We  have,  perhaps,  done  you  a  gi-eat  service," 
continued  Derville,  "  by  preserving  you  from  being 
connected  with  a  deception  which  may  have  very  dan- 
gerous consequences." 

Derville  left  Madame  Sechard  seated,  and  very  pale, 
with  the  tears  on  her  cheeks.  He  bowed  to  the  com- 
pany and  quitted  the  house. 

"  To  Mansle !  "  cried  Corentin  to_the  little  boy  who 
drove  the  cabriolet. 

The  diligence  from  Bordeaux  to  Paris  passed  tlwough 
Mansle  during  the  night ;  tliere  was  one  seat  in  it. 
Derville  asked  Corentin  to  allow  him  to  take  it,  al- 
leging his  ui^ent  business ;  but  in  reality  he  wanted 
to  shake  off  his  travelling  companion  whose  diplo- 
matic dexterity  and  sangfroid  seemed  to  him  a  well- 
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pr&ctieed  habit.  CoreDtia  stayed  three  days  at  Manele 
without  finding  an  opportunit,y  to  get  away.  He 
finally  wrote  to  Bordeaux  to  retain  a  place  for  Paris 
where  he  did  not  return  until  nine  days  after  bis  de- 
parture. 

Five  days  after  Derville's  return  Lueien  received,  ■ 
in  the  morning,  a  visit  from  Raatignac. 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  said  the  latter,  "I  am  almost 
in  despair  about  a  negotiation  which  has  been  ooii- 
Gded  to  me  on  accoiint  of  our  well-kuown  intimacy. 
Your  marriage  is  broken  off  without  allowing  you  any 
hope  whatever  of  renewing  it  Never  put  your  foot 
again  in  the  hOtel  de  Grandlieu.  To  marry  Clotilde 
you  would  have  to  wait  till  the  death  of  her  father, 
and  be 's  too  selfish  to  die  soou.  Old  whistplayers 
hang  long  over  their  tables.  Clotilde  is  going  to  Italy 
with  Madeleine  de  Lenoncourt-Chaulieu.  The  poor 
girl  really  loves  you ;  they  have  had  to  watch  her ; 
she  wanted  to  come  and  see  you,  and  actually  made 
a  plan  to  get  away.  That  'e  one  consolation  for  your 
disaster." 

Lueien  did  not  answer;  he  looked  at  Rastignac. 

"After  all,  is  it  a  disaster?"  Rastignac  went  on. 
"You  can  find  other  girls  as  noble  and  much  hand- 
somer than  Clotilde.  Madame  de  Serizy  will  find  you 
one  out  of  revenge;  she  can't  endure  the  Grandlieus, 
.  who  have  never  been  willing  to  receive  her.  There's 
her  niece,  that  little  Cl^mence  du  Rouvre." 

"  My  dear  fellow,  I  am  not  on  good  terms  with 
Madame  de  Serizy.  She  saw  me  in  Esther's  box  and 
made  me  a  scene  ;  I  left  her  without  a  word." 

"  A  woman  of  forty  does  nt  quarrel  long  with  a 
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youDg  man  as  handaome  as  you,"  said  Rastigcac.  "J 
know  a  little  about  those  sunsets !  They  last  ten 
minutes  on  ttie  horizon  and  ten  years  in  a  woman's 
heart." 

"I  have  been  expecting  a  letter  from  her  for  the 
last  week." 

"Go  and  see  her." 

"Well,  I  suppose  J  must." 
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FAREWELL. 

The  day  befoie  tlie  much  talked-of  )iou  sew  arming, 
Madame  du  Val-Noble  was  sitting  at  nine  in  the 
morniDg  by  Esther's  bedside,  weeping  bitterly.  Her 
last  protector  had  died  suddenly,  and  she  knew  her- 
self on  the  down-bill  to  misery. 

"  Oh  !  if  r  only  had  two  thousand  francs  a  year !  " 
s!ie  cried,  "  With  that  I  conld  live  in  fi  country-town 
and  find  some  one  to  marry." 

"I'll  get  them  for  you,"  said  Esther. 

"How?"  cried  Madame  du  Val-Noble,  eagerly. 

"  Oh,  easily  enough.  Listen.  Pretend  that  you 
want  to  kill  yourself ;  play  the  comedy  well ;  send  for 
Asia  and  offer  to  give  her  ten  thousand  francs  for  two 
black  pearls  in  a  very  thin  glass  cover ;  she  has  them ; 
they  contain  a  poison  that  will  kill  in  a  second.  Bring 
them  to  me,  and  I  '11  give  you  fifty  thousand  francs 
for  them," 

"  Why  don't  you  ask  her  for  them  yourself?"  asked 
the  Val-Noble, 

*'  Asia  would  not  sell  them  to  me." 

"  They  are  not  for  yourself  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  so." 

"You!  —  who  live  in  the  midst  of  joy  and  luxury 
and  in  a  house  of  your  own !     You,  on  the  eve  of  a 
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ffite  about  which  people  will  talk  for  ten  years,  —  a 
fdte  that  will  cost  Niicingen  tens  of  thousancls  of 
francs!  I'm  told  there'll  be  strawberriea,  here  in 
February !  asparagus !  grapes !  melons !  and  tiiree 
thousand  francs'  worth  of  flowers  are  ordered  for  the 
salon  1 " 

"What  are  you  talking  about?  There'll  be  three 
thousand  francs'  worth  of  rosea  on  the  staircase  alone." 

"  Tbey  say  your  dress  cost  ten  thousand ! " 

"Yes;  it  is  Brussels  point.  I  wanted  a  r^ular 
bridal  dress." 

"Where  am  I  to  get  the  ten  thousand  francs  for 
Asia?" 

"Ob!  I'll  give  them  to  you;  it's  all  the  money  I 
have,"  said  Esther,  laughing.  "Open  my  dressing- 
case;  you'l!  find  them  —  under  the  curl-papers," 

"  Wlien  people  talk  of  dying  they  never  kill  them- 
selves," said  Madame  du  Val-Noble.  "  If  it  were  to 
commit  —  " 

"  A  crime?  nonsense  !  "  said  Esther,  completing  the 
thought.  "  You  need  n't  worry,"  she  continued ;  "  I  'm 
not  going,  to  kill  any  one.  I  had  a  friend,  a  very 
happy  woman ;  she  is  dead,  and  1  shall  follow  her — 
that's  all." 

"  How  Billy  you  are !  " 

"  Can't  help  it,  we  promised  each  other," 

"  Then  let  the  note  go  to  protest,"  said  Madame  du 
Val-Noble,  laughing.. 

"  Do  as  I  tell  you,  and  go  away.  I  hear  a  carriage, 
and  it  is  Nucingen ;  be  is  going  mad  with  happiness. 
Ah!  he  loves  me,  that  man!  Why  don't  we  love 
those  that  love  ua?" 
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"  Ah!  that's  it,"  said  Madame  du  Val-Noble.  "  It 
is  the  history  of  the  Jierriug,  —  the  most  iutriguing  of 
fishes." 

"Why?" 

"  Nobo<ly  has  ever  knowD." 

"  Come,  go,  my  angel !  I  must  get  you  your  fifty 
thousand  francs." 

"  Well,  then,  adieu !  " 

For  the  last  three  days  Esther's  manner  to  the  barou 
had  completely  changed.  The  mocking  tone  had  first 
grown  feline,  and  now  the  cat  had  turned  into  a 
woman.  She  lavished  affection  on  the  old  man,  aod 
made  herself  charming  to  him.  Her  talk,  devoid  now 
of  malice  and  bitterness,  was  even  tender,  and  brought 
conviction  to  the  mind  of  the  clumsy  banker.  She 
called  him  Fritz ;   he  believed  she  loved  him. 

He  had  now  brought  her  the  certificate  of  the  in- 
vestment on  the  Grand-Livre,  and  had  come  to  break- 
fast with  his  "dear  little  anchel"  to  take  her  orders 
for  tlie  nest  day,  the  famous  Satui-day,  the  great  day. 

"  Here,  my  little  wife,  my  only  wife,"  he  said  joy- 
ously, ' '  here 's  enough  to  keep  your  kitchen  goiug  for 
the  rest  of  your  days." 

Esther  took  the  paper,  without  the  slightest  emotion, 
folded  it,  and  put  it  in  her  dressing-case. 

"  So  now  you  are  pleased,  monster  of  iniquity,"  she 
fluid,  giving  a  little  tap  to  his  cheek,  —  "  pleased  to  see 
me  accepting  something  from  you  at  last,  I  can't 
tell  you  any  more  home  truths,  for  now  1  share  the 
froit  of  what  you  call  your  labors.  'T  is  n't  a  gift,  — 
no,  my  poor  old  man,  it  is  a  restitution.  Come,  don't 
put  on  your  Bourse  face ;  you  know  I  love  you." 
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"My  beautiful  Esther,  my  angel  of  love,  don't  talk 
to  me  so  again,"  ^aid  the  banker.  "See!  I  would 
not  care  if  all  the  noild  called  me  a  thief  if  I  could 
only  be  an  honest  man  in  your  sight ;  1  love  you  daily 
more  and  more." 

"  That 's  my  plan,"  said  Esther.  "  Therefore  I  will 
never  again  say  anything  to  grieve  you,  my  old  ele- 
phant;  for  you  've  grown  as  innocent  as  a  child.  Par- 
bleu!  vietix  scelerat,  you  never  had  any  innocence  but 
that  which  you  cami^  into  the  world  with ;  it  had  to 
get  to  the  surface  some  day,  but 't  was  eo  deep  down 
it  couldn't  get  up  till  you  were  sixty-five  years  old; 
and  then  it  was  fished  up  witli  the  hook  of  love!  — 
a  phenomenon  of  old  men.  And  that's  why  IVe 
ended  by  loving  you  —  you  're  young,  oh !  Tery  young ! 
There 's  none  but  me  who  knows  this  Frederic  —  none 
but  me!  for  you  must  have  been  a  banker  in  your 
teens.  I  know  you  lent  your  schoolmates  one  marble 
on  condition  they  returned  you  two.  Ah !  well,  well !  " 
she  cried,  as  she  saw  him  laugh,  "you  shall  do  as  you 
like.  Hey!  pillage  men,  and  I  '11  help  you.  Men  are 
not  worth  being  loved;  Napoleon  killed  them  like  flies. 
Wliat  does  it  signify  whether  they  pay  taxes  to  you  or 
the  budget  ?  There 's  no  love  in  the  budget,  and  1  say  — 
yes !  I  've  reflected  about  it,  and  you  're  right  —  shear 
the  sheep  ;  that 's  in  the  Gospel  according  to  B^ranger. 
Kiss  your  Esther.  Ah  !  dis  done,  promise  that  you  '11 
give  that  poor  Val-Noble  all  the  furniture  of  my  apart- 
ment in  the  rue  Taitbout — ^  promise  !  And  to-morrow, 
I  want  you  to  present  her  with  fifty  thousand  francs. 
What  a  figure  you  '11  cut,  mon  cliatf  Babylonian  gen- 
erosity !  all  the  women  will  talk  of  you  —  so,  after  all, 
it  is  putting  your  money  out  at  interest," 
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"You  are  right,  my  anchel;  you  know  the  world," 
he  replied.     "I'll  be  guided  by  you." 

"  Well,"  she  said,  "  you  see  how  I  think  jibout  your 
affairs,  and  your  consideration  and  your  honor.  Now 
go  and  get  me  that  fifty  thousand  francs." 

She  wanted  to  be  rid  of  him  and  send  for  a  broker 
to  sell  the  investment  that  very  day  at  the  Bourse. 

"  Why  must  I  get  thenj  at  once?  " 

"Oh,  you  silly!  don't  you  know  you  should  offer 
them  in  a  pretty  satin  box  under  a  fan,  and  say, 
'  Here,  madame,  is  a  fan  that  I  hope  will  please  you  '? 
Do  go  and  get  the  things  at  once." 

"  Charming,"  said  the  baron ;  "  I  shall  have  wit 
enough  now.     Yes,  I  shall  repeat  your  words," 

Just  as  poor  Esther  was  flinging  hei-self  down,  weary 
with  the  effort  of  playing  her  rOle,  Europe  entered. 

"Madame,"  she  said,  "here's  a  messenger  sent 
from  the  qua!  Malaquais  by  Celestin,  Monsieur  Lu- 
oien's  valet." 

"  Let  him  come  in.  No,  stay  ;  I  '11  go  to  the  ante- 
chamber." 

Esther  rushed  to  the  antechamber  and  looked  at  the 
messenger,  who  seemed  to  her  an  ordinary  porter.  He 
gave  her  a  letter. 

When  she  had  read  it  she  dropped  into  a  chair,  and 
said,  in  a  weak  voice,  — 

"Tell  him  to  come  down;"  addiog,  in  Europe's 
ear,  "  Lucien  has  tried  to  kill  himself.  Show  Mm  the 
letter." 

The  abbe,  who  still  wore  the  dress  of  a  commercial 
traveller,  came  down  at  once,  and  instantly  observed 
the  porter  standing  in  the  antechamber. 
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"  You  told  me  there  was  no  one  here,"  he  said  in 
Europe's  ear. 

As  a  matter  of  precaution  he  passed  into  the  ealoa 
aft«r  glancing  at  ttie  man.  Trompe-la-Mort  nas  not 
aware  that  the  well-linown  head  of  the  detective  police, 
who  had  arrested  him  in  the  Maison  Vauquer,  had  a 
rival  and  possible  successor  in  Contenson. 

"Yes,  you  are  right,"  said  the  porter  (Contenson), 
when  he  joined  liis  superior,  Corentin,  in  the  street- 
"  The  man  you  described  is  in  the  house ;  but  he 's  no 
Spaniard.  I'd  be  willing  to  put  my  hand  in  the  fire 
that  there  "s  some  of  our  own  game  under  that  cassock. 
He  is  no  more  a  priest  than  he  is  a  Spaniard." 

"I'm  certain  of  that,"  replied  the  head  of  the 
political  police. 

"Oh,  if  we  could  only  prove  it!  "  said  Contenson. 

Lucien  had  really  been  missing  two  days,  and  they 
had  profited  by  his  absence  to  lay  this  trap ;  bat  he 
returned  that  evening,  and  Esther's  fears  were  quieted. 

The  next  morning,  just  after  she  had  taken  her  bath 
and  had  gone  back  to  bed  again,  Madame  du  Val- 
Noble  arrived. 

"  There  are  your  two  pearls,"  she  said- 

"  Let  me  look,"  said  Esther,  half  rising,  and  rest- 
ing her  pretty  elbow  on  the  lace  pillow. 

Madame  du  Val-Noble  held  out  to  her  what  looked 
to  be  two  black  currants.  The  baron  had  given 
Esther  a  pair  of  little  greyhounds  of  a  celebrated 
breed  (which  will  sooner  or  later  bear  the  name  of  a 
great  contemporary  poet,  who  first  brought  them  into 
fashion).  She  was  very  proud  of  possessing  them, 
and  had  given  them  the  names  of  their  progenitors, 
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Someo  and  Juliet.  Esther  called  Romeo.  The  pretty 
creature  ran  to  her  ou  his  slender,  flexible  feet,  so  firm, 
so  sinewy  that  they  were  like  steel  springs.  He  looked 
at  his  mistress.  Esther  made  a  gesture  of  throwing 
one  of  the  pearls  to  attract  his  attention. 

"His  name  bas  destined  liim  to  die  thus,"  said 
Esther,  flinging  the  pearl,  which  Romeo  broke  between 
his  teeth. 

The  dog  gave  no  cry ;  he  turned  upon  himself  aud 
fell  stone-dead  while  Esther  was  still  uttering  the 
words  of  his  funeral  oration. 

"  Oh,  heavens !  "  cried  Madame  du  Val-Noble. 

" Tou  have  a  carriage;  carry  off  the  late  Komeo," 
said  Esther.  "Hia  death  would  create  a  commotion 
here.  Make  haste.  You  shall  have  your  fifty  thou- 
sand francs  to-night." 

This  was  said  so  tranquilly,  with  the  absolute  in- 
sensibility characteristic  of  a  courtesan,  that  Madame 
du  Vai-Noble  cried  out,  — 

"Tou  arc  indeed  our  queen!" 

"  I  shall  say  I  lent  Romeo  to  you ;  and  you  must 
Bay  he  died  at  your  house.  Come  early,  and  look 
your  best." 

At  five  o'clock  that  afternoon,  Esther  dressed,  as 
she  had  said,  like  a  bride.  She  put  on  her  lace  gown 
over  a  shirt  of  white  satin,  and  wore  a  white  sash 
and  white  shoes,  and  over  her  beautiful  shoulders  a 
scarf  of  point  d'Angleterre.  In  her  hair  were  nat- 
ural white  camellias,  and  round  her  throat  a  neck- 
lace of  pearls  costing  thirty  thousand  francs,  sent  to 
her  by  Nucingen.  Though  her  toilet  .was  finished  by 
six  o'clock,  she  had  closed  her  doors   to   every  one, 
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for  she  expected  Lucien.  He  came  at  Beven,  and 
Europe  found  lueans  to  bring  him  up  to  Esther'n 
room  without  his  arrival  being  noticed. 

When  Lucieu  saw  Esther  dressed  as  she  waa  and  in 
all  her  beauty,  he  said  to  Limself ;  "  WLy  not  go  and 
live  with  her  at  Rubempre,  far  from  the  world,  and 
never  see  Paris  again?  I  hare  bad  five  yeara'  instal- 
ment of  that  life,  and  the  deai-  creature's  nature  can 
never  be  false  to  itself ;  where  could  I  ever  find 
snotber  such  perfection?" 

"  My  friendl  you  whom  I  have  made  my  deity," 
said  Esther,  kneeling  before  Lucien,  "  bless  me  —  " 

Lueieu  tried  to  raise  her,  and  kissed  her,  saying : 

"  You  are  joking,  dear  love." 

Then  he  tried  to  take  her  by  the  waist,  but  Esther 
disengaged  herself  with  a  motion  of  mingled  respect 
and  borror. 

''  I  am  no  longer  worthy  of  you,  Lucien,"  she  said, 
letting  the  tears  roll  from  her  eyes.  "  I  implore  you, 
bless  me  —  and  swear  to  found  two  beds  at  the  Hfltel 
Dieu ;  as  for  masses  in  church,  God  will  never  par- 
don me  except  to  myself,  I  have  loved  you  too 
much.  But  at  least  tell  me  that'  I  made  you  happy 
and  that  you  will  sometimes  think  of  me  —  won't 
you  ?  " 

Lucien  saw  such  solemn  sincerity  in  Esther's  man- 
ner that  he  grew  thoughtful. 

".You  mean  to  kill  yourself,"  he  said  at  last,  in  a 
tone  of  voice  that  indicated  some  deep  meditation. 

"  No  my  friend  ;  but  to-day,  you  see,  is  the  death 
of  the  woman,  chaste  and  pure  ai^d  loving,  who  was 
yours,  and  I  am  afraid  that  grief  may  kill  me." 
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"Poor  child!  wait,"  said  Lucien.  "I  have  made 
great  efforts  during  the  last  two  days  ;  I  have  man- 
aged to  commuDicate  with  Clotilde," 

"  Always  Clotilde!"  she  ciied  in  a  tone  of  smoth- 
ered anger. 

"Tes,"  he  said,  "we  have  written  to  each  other. 
On  Tuesday  moruing  she  starts  on  her  joiu-ney,-  but 
I  am  to  meet  her  near  Fontainebleaii  on  the  road  to 
Italy." 

"  Ah,  fa/  what  do  you  want  tor  wives,  you  men? 
Planks?"  cried  poor  Esther.  "  Tell  me,  if  I  had  four 
or  five  millions  would  you  marry  me?" 

"Child!  I  was  just  about  to  tell  you  that  if  all 
is  over  for  me,  I  want  no  other  wife  but  you." 

Esther  lowered  her  head  to  hide  her  sudden  pallor 
and  the  tears  that  she  brushed  from  her  eyes. 

"You  love  me!"  she  said,  looiiing  at  Lucien  with 
'bitt«r  sorrow,  "  Well,  that  is  my  benediction.  Don't 
compromise  yourself ;  go  down  by  the  little  staircase 
and  pretend  that  you  entered  the  salon  from  the  ante- 
chamber. Kiss  me  on  the  forehead,"  she  said.  She 
took  Lucien  in  her  ai'ms,  strained  him  to  her  heart  with 
violence,  and  said,  "  Go !  go  !  or  I  must  live." 

When  she  appeared  in  the  salon  a  cry  of  admiration 
arose.  Esther's  eyes  reflected  an  infinity  in  which  the 
soul  seemed  lost;  and  the  blue-blaek  of  her  beautiful 
hair  brought  out  the  white  tones  of  the  camellias. 
She  had  no  rival.  She  appeared, as  the  supreme  ex- 
pression of  nnbridled  luxury,  the  creations  of  whit;h 
surrounded  her.  Her  talk  sparkled  with  wit.  She 
commanded  the  revels  with  the  cold  calmness  of 
Habeneck   at  the  Conservatoire  when  he  leads  the 
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best  muBiciaDS  of  Europe  in  interpreting  Beethoven 
and  Mozai't.  NticiDgen  ate  little  aud  drank  DotLing. 
By  midnight  all  the  company  had  lost  their  senBca. 
They  broke  the  glasses  that  they  might  never  be  used 
again.  The  curtains  were  torn.  None  could  keep 
their  feet;  the  women  were  asleep  on  the  sofas. 
Bixiou,  who  was  diuuk  for  tiie  second  time  in  his 
life,  said,  as  be  saw  Nucingen  lead  Estlier  away, 
"  The  police  ought  to  be  notified,  —  some  evil  is  about 
to  happen." 

The  jester  thought  he  jested ;    he  prophesied. 

Monsieur  de  Niicingen  did  not  appear  in  his  olRce 
until  twelve  o'clock  Monday  morning.  At  one 
o'clock,  his  broker  informed  him  that  Mademoiselle 
Esther  van  Gobseck  bad  sold  the  investment  on  tbe 
Gi-and-Livre  the  preceding  Friday  and  received  the 
money. 

**  But,  Monsieur  le  baron,"  he  said,  "  the  head-clerk 
in  Monsieur  Derville's  office  came  in  just  as  we  were 
speaking  of  this  transfer,  and  after  reading  Mademoi- 
selle Esther's  real  name,  he  told  me  that  Monsieur 
Derville  was  searching  for  her  as  the  heiress  to  a  for- 
tune of  seven  millions." 

"  Bah!"    cried  Nucingen. 

"Yes;  she  is  the  sole  heiress  of  the  old  usurer 
Gobseck.  Derville  is  to  verify  the  facts.  If  the 
mother  of  Mademoiselle  Esther  was  that  beautiful 
Dutch  girl  who  — " 

"1  know  all  that,"  said  the  banker.  "She  has  re- 
lated to  me  ber  life.     I'll  write  a  note  to  Derville." 

The  baron  sat  down  at  bis  desk,  wrote  the  little  note, 
and  sent  it.     Then  he  went  to  the  Bourse,  and  at  three 
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o'clock  he  returned   to  the  house  in  the  place  Saiat- 

,  Georges. 

"  Madame  has  forbidden  me  to  wake  her  under  any 
pretext  whatever,"  said  Europe. 

"  Tlie  devil ! "  cried  the  baron.  "  Europe,  my  dear, 
she  won't  be  angry  if  you  tell  her  she  is  rich,  richis- 
sime!  She  inherits  a  foi-tuae  of  sevea  millionB.  Old 
Gobseck  is  dead,  and  your  mistress  is  his  heiress,  for 
her  mother  was  the  old  fellow's  niece." 

"  Ha !  your  reigu  is  over,  old  mountebank,"  said 
Europe,  looking  at  the  baron  with  the  insolence  of 
one  of  Moliere's  servant- women.  "  Eugh !  old  crow 
of  Alsace!  She  loved  you  about  as  much  as  one 
loves  the  plague —  Heavens  and  earth!  millions? 
ah,  now  she  can  marry  her  lover !  Oh !  won't  she  be 
glad ! " 

And  Prudence  Servien  left  the  baron  confounded, 
and  ran  to  be  the  first  to  tell  her  mistress  of  this  stroke 
of  luck.  The  old  man,  believing  in  his  happiness,  re- 
ceived this  shock  of  cold  water  on  his  love  at  the 
moment  when  it  had  reached  its  highest  degree  of 
incandescence. 

"She  deceived  me!"  he  cried,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes.  "She  was  deceiving  me!  Oh,  Esther!  oh,  my 
life!  Fool  that  I  have  been!  Such  flowers  cannot 
bloom  for  old  men.  Youth  I  could  not  buy.  Oh,  my 
life!  What  can  I  do?  What  shall  I  become?  She 
is  right,  that  dreadful  Europe  !  Esther,  rich,  escapes 
me.  Shall  I  go  hang  myself?  What  is  life  without 
love?    Oh.  my  life!" 

A  piei-cing  cry  made  him  quiver  to  the  very  marrow 

of  his  bones ;  he  rose,  and  walked  with  shaking  legs, 

15 
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drunk  from  the  ahock  of  diBeDchantment.  Nothing 
intoxicates  so  fatally  as  tbe  wine  of  misery.  At  the 
door  of  the  chamber  the  unhappy  man  saw  Esther  stiff 
on  her  bed,  livid  from  poison,  dead. 

He  went  to  her  side  and  felt  on  his  knees. 

"  ^ou  are  right,"  he  said.  "  She  warned  me  of  this. 
She  has  died  of  me  !  " 

Paeeard,  Asia,  and  the  rest  of  the  household  ran  in. 
It  was  a  sight  to  see,  —  a  surprise ;  but  there  was  no 
desolation.  Home  uncertainty  was  felt  among  tJie  ser- 
vants. The  baron  became  a  hanker,  and,  feeliog  sus- 
picious, was  imprudent  enough  to  ask  where  were  the 
seven  hundred  aud  lifty  thousand  francs,  the  product 
of  the  sale  of  the  investment  Paccard,  Asia,  and 
Europe  looked  at  each  other  in  so  singular  a  manner 
that  Nuc'ingeu  went  out  immediately,  believing  in  a 
murder  and  robbery.  Europe,  who  felt  under  Esther's 
pillow  a  limp  package  which  seemed  to  reveal  bank- 
notes, began  to  busy  herself  with  the  body,  and  said 
to  Asia  i  — 

"  Go  and  tell  Monsieur  Carlos.  To  die  before  she 
knew  she  had  seven  millions  !  Tell  monsieur  that  Gol>. 
seek  was  her  uncle,  and  has  left  her  everything." 

Paccard  seized  the  meaning  of  Europe's  manauvre. 
As  soon  as  Asia's  back  was  turned,  Europe  opened  the 
package,  on  which  the  poor  girl  had  written,  "To  be 
giveu  to  Monsieur  Lucien  de  Enbempre."  Seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  francs  in  bank-bills  beamed  on 
the  eyes  of  Prudence  Servien. 

"  Oh,"  she  cried,  "  how  happy  and  honest  we  might 
be  for  the  rest  of  our  days !  " 

Paccard's  thieving  nature  was  stronger  than  his 
attachment  to  Trompe-la-Mort, 
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"Durut  is  dead,"  he  said;  "my  shoulder  ia  still 
clear-  Let  us  be  off  together,  and  divide  it  up,  so 
as  not  to  have  all  our  eggs  in  one  basket,  and  get 
married." 

"  But  where  can  we  hide?"  said  Prudence. 

"  In  Paris,"  replied  Paccard. 

The  pair  turned  and  went  down  the  stairway  with 
the  rapidity  of  thieves,  and  left  the  house. 

"  Jly  dear,"  said  Trompe-la-Mort,  when  Asia  had 
told  her  news,  "go  and  find  me  a  letter  or  paper  in 
Esther's  handwriting,  while  I  write  her  will.  Carry 
tlie  letter  and  will  to  Girard,  and  tell  him  to  write  it 
off  at  once,  for  you  must  slip  the  will  under  Esther's 
pillow  before  the  seals  are  put  on." 

He  then  wrote  the  following  draft  of  a  will :  — 

Having  never  loved  any  one  in  the  world  but  Monsieur 
Lucien  Chardon  de  Bubempr^,  and  being  resolved  to  put  an 
end  to  my  days  ratlier  than  fall  back  into  vice  and  the  in- 
famous life  from  which  his  charity  redeemed  me,  1  give 
and  bequeath  to  the  said  Lucien  Chardon  de  Rubempr^  all 
that  I  die  possessed  of,  on  condition  that  he  will  fonnd  a 
mass  at  the  parish  church  of  Saint-Roch  for  the  repose  of  her 
who  has  given  him  all,  even  her  last  thought. 

Esther  Gobsece. 

"There,  that 'a  auffietently  in  her  style!"  said 
Trompe  la-Mort. 

By  seven  in  the  evening  thia  will,  duly  written  and 
signed  by  a  trained  foi^er,  was  put  by  Asia  under 
Ksther'a  pillow. 

"  The  police  have  come ! "  she  cried,  hurrying  up  to 
the  abba's  room  shortly  after, 

"  You  mean  the  justice  of  peace  and  his  people." 
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"  No,  I  do  not ;  the  justice  of  peace  was  there  too, 
but  the  gendarmes  accompany  him.  The  public  prose- 
cutor and  the  justice  of  peace  are  both  there.  The 
doore  are  guarded." 

"This  death  has  made  a  suddea  rumpus,"  said 
Trompe-la-Mort. 

"Europe  and  Paecard  have  disappeared,  and  I'm 
afraid  tliey  have  carried  off  the  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  francs,"  said  Asia. 

"Ah,  the  blackguards!"  he  cried.  "That  bit  of 
pilfering  may  lose  us  all/" 

Human  justice  and  Parisian  justice,  —  that  is  to  say, 
the  most  distrustful,  most  intelligent,  ablest,  and  best- 
informed  of  all  justice,  —  too  intelligent  sometimee, 
because  it  interprets  everything  solely  by  the  law,  — 
had  at  last  put  its  hand  on  the  threads  of  this  horriltle 
intrigue.  The  Baron  de  Nucingen,  recognizing  the 
effects  of  poison,  and  remembering  the  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  francs,  thought  that  one  or  other  of 
the  odious  servants  whom  he  disliked  was  guilty  of  a 
crime.  In  his  first  fury  he  went  straight  to  the  pre- 
fecture of  police.  It  was  like  ringiug  a  bell  that 
brought  all  Corentin's  minions  into  play-  The  pi-efee- 
ture,  the  courts,  the  commissary  of  police,  the  justice 
of  peace,  the  examining  justice,  were  at  once  afoot. 
By  nine  o'clock  three  doctors  were  engaged  on  poor 
Esther's  autopsy,  and  the  inquiry  began.  Troinpe- 
la-Mort,  informed  of  this  by  Asia,  said  coolly :  — 

"  No  one  knows  I  am  here  ;  I  can  beep  out  of 
sight." 

He  raised  himself  by  the  frame  of  his  garret  sky- 
light,  and   sprang  with   extraordinary  agility  to  the 
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roof,  where,  staoding  erect,  he  began  to  consider  the 
surroundings  with  the  coolness  of  a  slater.  "  Good ! " 
he  said,  noticing  a  garden  at  a  distance  of  five  houses 
off,  "  a  garden  ;  that 's  all  I  want." 

"  Easily  pleased,  Trompe-la-Mort,"  said  Contenson, 
coming  from  behind  a  stack  of  chimneys.  "  You  can 
explain  to  Monsieur  Gamusot  what  sort  of  mass  mon- 
sieur I'abbe  proposed  to  say  on  the  roofs ;  and,  above 
all,  why  he  wanted  to  run  away." 

"  I  have  enemies  in  Spain,"  said  Carlos  Herrera. 

"  Come,  we  '11  go  down  tlirough  your  attic," 

Carlos  yielded  apparently  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  could 
brace  himself  against  the  frame  of  the  sky-light,  he 
seized  Contenson  round  the  legs,  and  Hung  him  with 
such  violence  that  the  police-spy  fell  headlong  into  the 
place  Saint-Georges,  and  died  upon  his  field  of  honor, 
Jacques  Collin  returned  composedly  to  his  attic,  where 
he  went  to  bed. 

"Give  me  something  to  make  me  very  ill  without 
killing  me,"  he  said  to  Asia.  "Don't  be  alarmed  at 
whatever  happens.  I  am  a  priest,  and  1  shall  stay  a 
priest.  I  have  jnst  got  rid,  in  a  natural  manner,  for 
he  slipped  off  the  roof,  of  the  only  man  who  could 
nnmaek  me." 

At  seven  o'clock  the  same  evening,  Lucien  had 
started  in  his  cabriolet,  with  a  passport  taken  that 
morning  for  Fontainehleau,  where  he  slept  in  the  last 
inn  on  the  road  to  Nemours.  About  six  the  next 
morning  he  went  on  foot  through  the  forest  and 
walked  to  Bouron. 

"It  was  just  there,"  he  thought,  sitting  down  on 
one  of  the  rocks  from  which  the  noble  landscape  of 
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BouroQ  caD  be  seen,  "juBt  at  that  fatal  spot,  that 
Napoleon  Uoped  to  make  a  gigantic  effort  two  Lights 
before  his  abdicatioa." 

After  a  wliile  he  heard  the  wheels  of  a  carriage,  and 
a  britslia  passed  him,  in  which  were  the  servants  of 
the  young  Duchesse  de  Lenoncourt-CbauUeu  and  the 
waiting-maid  of  Clotilde  de  Graudlieu. 

"Here  they  come,"  thought  Lueien;  "now  to  play 
this  comedy  well,  and  I  am  saved.  I  shall  be  tlie 
son-in-law  of  the  duke  in  spite  of  him." 

Au  hour  passed,  aud  then  a  ti'avelliug-carriage,  in 
which  were  the  two  young  women,  came  on  with  the 
roll,  so  easily  distinguished,  of  an  elegant  equipage. 
The  duchess  had  given  oixlers  to  put  the  brake  on 
the  wheels  as  the  cairiage  came  down  the  steep  de- 
scent from  Bouron.  The  footman  got  oS  his  seat 
to  obey  her,  and  the  carriage  stopped.  At  that  mo- 
ment Lueien  advanced. 

"Clotilde!"  he  cried,  tapping  on  the  window. 

"No,"  said  the  young  duchess  to  her  friend,  "he 
must  not  get  into  the  carriage ;  he  shall  not  be  alone 
with  us.  Have  a  last  interview  with  him  ;  I  consent 
to  that ;  but  it  must  be  on  the  open  road,  where  we 
will  go  on  foot,  followed  by  Baptiste.  The  day  is 
fine,  we  are  warmly  dressed,  and  we  need  not  fear  the 
cold.     The  carriage  can  follow." 

They  both  got  out 

"  Baptiste,"  said  the  duchess,  "  the  postilion  is  to 
follow  slowly  ;  we  want  to  walk  a  little  way,  and  you 
will  accompany  us." 

Madeleine  de  Mortsauf  took  Clotilde  by  the  arm, 
and  allowed  Lueien  to  talk  with  her.     Together  they 
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walked  on  to  the  little  village  of  Grey.  It  was 
then  eight  o'clock,  and  there  Clotilde  bade  Luciea 
good-bye, 

"  Remember,  luy  friend,"  she  said,  ending  nobly  the 
long  interview,  "  I  will  never  many  any  oae  but  you. 
I  prefer  to  believe  in  you  above  all  men,  above  even 
my  father  and  my  mother.  Could  I  give  you  a  greater 
proof  of  my  attachment?  Now  strive  to  remove  the 
unjust  prejudices  which  weigh  upon  you." 

-The  gallop  of  several  horses  was  heard,  and  in  a 
moment  a  squad  of  gendaimee  surrounded  the  little 
group,  much  to  the  astonishment  of  the  two  ladies. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  this?"  said  l.uuien,  with 
the  arrogance  of  a  taahionable  young  man. 

"Are  you  Monsieur  Lucien  de  Uubempre?"  asked 
a  person  who  was  the  public  prosecutor  of  Fontaine- 
bleau. 

"Yes,  monaieur." 

"You  will  sleep  to-night  in  La  Force;  I  have  a 
warrant  to  arrest  you." 

"  Who  are  these  ladies?"  inquired  the  corporal  of 
gendarmes. 

"Ah,  true!  Mesdames,  your  p.issports  —  for  this 
young  man  has  acquaintances,  so  my  instructions  say, 
with  women  capable  of  —  ". 

"  Do  you  take  the  Duchesae  de  Lenoncourt  and  her 
friend  for  such  women  ? "  said  Madeleine,  casting  the 
loolt  of  a  duchess  at  the  speaker.  "Baptiste,  aliow 
our  passports." 

"Of  what  crime  ia  monsieur  accused ?"  asked  Clo- 
tilde, whom  the  duchess  was  entreating  to  get  into  the 
carriage. 
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"Of  theft,  and  murder,"  replied  the  corporal  ot 
gendarmes. 

Baptiste  lifted  Mademoiselle  de  GraadUeu  iu  a  dead 
fiMut  into  the  carriage. 

■  At  midnight  Liicien  was  locked  up  ia  the  prieoa  of 
La  Force,  where  he  was  Itept  in  solitary  conflnemeDt. 
The  Abbe  Carlos  Herrera  had  been  brought  there  on 
tbe  previous  evening. 
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WHITHEK  THE   PATH   OP   ETIL  LED. 

At  six  o'clock  on  the  followiog  morniDg,  tiro  VC' 
hiclea,  called,  in  the  vigorous  language  of  tbe  populace, 
"  salad- baskets,"  left  the  prison  of  La  Force  and  took 
the  road  to  tbe  Conciergerie,  the  prison  of  the  Palais 
de  Justice. 

There  are  few  loungers  in  Paris  who  have  not  met 
■  this  rolling  jail;  but  —  altliough  as  a  rule  French 
books  are  written  solely  for  Parisians  —  foreigners  may 
like  to  hnd  here  a  description  of  this  formidable  equi- 
page of  our  criminal  justice.  Who  knows  but  what 
the  Russian,  German,  or  Austrian  police,  bitberlo 
lacking  sal  ad- baskets,  may  profit  by  it?  and  in  several 
foreign  countries  an  imitation  of  tliia  mode  of  trans- 
portation would  certainly  be  a  benefit  to  prisoners. 

This  ignoble  vehicle,  with  a  yellow  body,  mounted 
on  two  wheels,  and  lined  with  sbeet-iron,  is  divided 
into  two  compartments.  In  the  first  is  a  seat,  cov- 
ered with  leather  and  having  a  leathei'n  apron.  Here 
sit  the  constable  and  a  gendarme.  Behind  them  a 
heavy  iron  grating,  reaching  from  roof  to  floor,  filling 
the  whole  width  of  the  vehicle,  separates  this  species 
of  cabriolet  from  the  second  compartment,  in  which 
are  two  wooden  benches,  placed,  as  in  omnibuses,  on 
either    side  of   the  van ;    on   these  the   prisoners  sit. 
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They  are  put  in  at  the  back,  where  there  is  one  step, 
through  an  iron  door  without  a  window.  The  nickname 
of  "  salad-baaket"  came  from  the  fact  that  the  vehicle 
,  had  originally  au  oijen  grating  on  all  sides,  through 
which  the  prisoners  could  be  Been,  shaken  about  like 
lettuces.  For  greater  security,  in  case  'of  accidents, 
this  van  is  followed  by  a  gendarme  on  horseback, 
especially  when  conveying  condemned  prisoners  to  the 
scaffold.  Consequently  escape  is  impossible.  The 
vehicle,  being  lined  with  sheet-iron,  cannot  be  cut 
by  any  instrument.  The  prisoners,  carefully  searched 
when  arrested  or  when  locked  up,  possess  no  other 
implement  than,  possibly,  their  watch-springs,  which 
may  serve  to  file  a  bar,  but  are  useless  ou  smooth  sur- 
faces. The  salad-basket,  now  brought  to  perfection 
by  the  police  of  Paris,  serves  as  a  model  for  the  cel- 
lular wagon  used  to  convey  convicts  to  the  galleys, 
which  has  taken  the  place  of  the  dreadful  cart,  that 
shame  of  preceding  generations,  though  Manon  Les- 
caut  gloriQed  it. 

The  salad-basket  serves  several  purposes.  First, 
it  conveys  accused  persons  before  trial  from  the  vari- 
ous prisons  to  the  Palais,  there  to  be  questioned  by 
the  examining  magistrate.  Id  prison  language  tills  ia 
called  "  going  up  for  examination,"  Also  it  conveys 
accused  persons  to  the  Palais  for  trial,  unless  the  case 
is  one  for  the  correctional  police-courts,  which  take 
cognizance  of  niisdenieanors  only.  When  "  a  big  crim- 
inal," to  use  a  Palais  term,  is  concerned  the  salad-bas- 
ket conveys  him  fi-om  the  various  houses  of  correction 
to  the  CoDciergerie,  which  is  the  jail  for  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Seine.     Finally,  criminals  condemned  to 
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death  are  taken  in  it  from  BicStre  (where  prisoners 
under  capital  Bentence  are  coafined)  to  tlie  barvi^re 
Saint- Jacques,  the  place  designated  for  executions  after 
the  revolution  of  July.  Thauks  to  philanthropy,  these 
unhappy  wretches  no  longer  suffer  the  torture  of  con- 
veyance from  the  Conciergerie  to  the  Place  de  Greve 
in  a  cart  exactly  like  that  used  for  the  conveyance 
of  wood.  That  cart  is  only  used  now  for  con^'eyance 
frrym  the  scaffold.  It  is  impossible  to  go  to  execution 
more  comfortably  than  by  the  present  system  in  Paris. 
At  this  moment  the  two  sal  ad -baskets,  issuing  so 
early  in  the  morning,  were  engaged,  somewhat  excep- 
tionally, in  trausferring  two  accused  persons  from  tlie 
bouse  of  correction  called  La  Force  to  the  Concier- 
gerie ;  each  of  these  prisoners  Jiad  a  salad-basket  to 
himself. 

.  Nine-tenths  of  readers,  and  nine-tenths  of  tlie  last 
tenth  are  ignorant  of  the  very  considerable  differences 
that  exist  among  the  words  inculpe  [suspected  per- 
son], prevenu  [accused  person],  acctiai  [indicted 
person],  detenu  [convicted  person,  prisoner],  malsoii 
d'arrU  [house  of  correction],  maison  de  justicn  or 
maUon  de  detention  [jail,  or  prison].  Readers  will 
be  surprised  to  hear  that  our  whole  process  of  criminal 
law  lies  in  those  terms,  which  will  presently  be  ex- 
plained for  the  elucidation  of  our  story.  When  it  is 
known  that  the  first  salad-basket  contained  Jacques 
Collin,  and  the  second  Lncien  de  Eubempre,  fallen  in  a 
few  hours  from  the  summit  of  grandeur  to  a  prisoner's 
cell,  the  curiosity  of  readers  will  be  sufficiently  excited 
to  make  them  glad  of  these  details. 
The  attitude  of  the  two  accomplices  was  character- 
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istic.  Lucien  do  Riibempr^  hid  hia  face  to  escape'  the 
glances  which  the  street  passengera  cast  through  the 
front  grating  of  the  ill-oraeneH  vehicle  as  it  went  from 
the  rue  Saint-Antoine  to  the  quays,  through  the  rue  du 
Martroi  and  the  arcade  of  Saint-Jean,  beneath  which 
it  had  to  pass  in  order  to  cross  tlie  Place  of  the  HStel- 
de-Ville.  To-day  that  arcade  forms  the  entrance  to 
the  house  of  the  prefect  of  the  Seine,  in  the  vast 
municipal  structure.  The  bold  galtey-slave,  on  the 
contrary,  held  bis  face  as  near  as  he  could  get  it  to 
the  grating,  between  the  policeman  and  the  gendarme, 
who,  certain  of  the  security  of  their  vehicle,  gave  no  heed 
to  the  prisoner,  and  were  talking  of  their  own  affairs. 

The  days  of  July,  1830,  and  their  formidable  whirl- 
wind did  80  overlay  with  their  uproar  anterior  events, 
political  interests  were  so  absorbing  during  the  last  six 
months  of  that  year,  that  few  persons  at  the  present 
moment  remember  the  private,  financial,  or  judicial 
catastrophes,  singular  as  they  were,  which  formed  the 
food  of  Parisian  curiosity  during  the  early  months  of 
that  year.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  state  how  all 
Paris  was  momentarily  agitated  by  the  news  of  the 
arrest  of  a  Spanish  priest  found  in  the  house  of  a  cour- 
tesan, and  that  of  the  elegant  Lucien  de  Rubempre,  the 
suitor  of  Mademoiselle  de  Grandlien,  arrested  on  the 
high-road  to  Italy  near  the  little  village  of  Grey  ;  both 
of  them  being  suspected  of  a  murder  the  profits  of 
which  would  have  exceeded  seven  millions.  The  ex- 
citement caused  by  this  scandal  even  surpassed  for 
several  days  the  immense  interest  taken  in  the  last 
elections  under  Charles  X. 

In  the  first  place  this  criminal  affair  involved,  as  a 
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party  concerned  in  it,  one  of  the  richest  bankers  in 
Paris,  Barou  de  Nucingen.  Then  Lucien,  on  the  eve  of 
becoming  private  secretary  to  the  prime  minister,  be- 
longed to  the  very  highest  circle  of  Parisian  society. 
In  all  the  satona  of  Paris  it  was  remembered  that  the 
beautiful  Duchesae  de  Maufrignense  had  taken  him  up, 
and  that  he  was  then  intimate  with  Madame  de  Serizy, 
wife  of  one  of  the  ministers  of  State.  Also,  the  beauty 
of  the  victim  had  remarkable  celebrity  in  the  various 
worlds  which  compose  Paris,  —  the  great  world,  tlie 
financial  world,  the  world  of  courtesans,  the  world  of 
young  men,  the  literary  world.  For  two  days  all  Paris 
had  been  talking  of  these  arrests.  The  examining 
judge,  on  whom  the  affair  devolved,  Monsieur  Cam- 
uBot,  saw  in  it  a  chance  for  his  own  advancement,  and, 
in  oi-der  to  proceed  with  as  much  alertness  as  possible, 
he  had  ordered  the  transference  of  the  two  accused 
persons  from  La  Force  to  the  Conciergerie  as  soon  as 
Lucien  de  Rubempr^  should  arrive  from  Fontaiuebleau. 

Before  entering  into  t|ie  terrible  drama  of  a  crim- 
inal examination,  it  is  necessary  to  explain  the  nor- 
mal process  of  a  ease  of  this  kind,  so  tiiat  its  divers 
phases  may  be  better  undei-atood  both  by  Frenchmen 
and  foreigners ;  who  will  thus  be  enabled  to  appreciate 
more  fully  our  system  of  criminal  law  as  the  legisla- 
tors under  Napoleon  conceived  it.  This  is  all  the 
more  important  because  that  great  and  noble  work  is 
at  this  moment  threatened  with  destruction  by  a  new 
system  calling  itself  reformatory. 

A  crime  is  committed.  If  detected  in  the  act, 
the  suspected  |)ersoDS  are  taken  to  the  nearest  guard- 
house and  put  in  the  cell  called  in  popular  parlance 
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"the  violiD,"  probably  on  account  of  the  music  —  of 
cries  and  tears  —  that  is  heard  there.  From  there 
they  are  taken  before  the  commissary  of  police,  who 
makes  a  preliminary  inquiry  and  has  the  power  to 
release  them  if  a  mistake  has  been  made ;  otherwise 
they  are  next  taken  to  the  d^pAt,  or  guard-house  of 
the  prefecture,  wliere  the  police  hold  them  at  the  dis- 
position of  the  prosecuting  ofHcei  and  the  examining 
judge,  who,  being  informed  of  the  affair,  more  or  less 
promptly  according  to  the  gravity  of  the  case,  come  to 
the  depAt  and  question  the  parties  who  are  in  a  condi- 
tion of  provisional  arrest.  According  to  the  presump- 
tive nature  of  the  case  the  examining  judge  issues  a 
warrant  and  oi-ders  the  accused  person  locked  up  in  a 
house  of  correction.  Paris  has*  three  such  houses: 
Saint-P^lagie,  La  Force,  and  Les  Madelounettes. 

Remark  the  term  "suspected  person"  [inculpe,  in- 
cnlpated  person].  Our  code  has  created  three  essen- 
tial distinctioDS  in  criminality,  —  inculpation,  aiTaign- 
ment,  indictment.  So  long  ae  the  warrant  for  arrest 
is  not  signed,  the  presumed  authors  of  the  crime,  or 
the  grave  misdemeanor,  are  only  suspected  persons ; 
under  the  warrant  of  arrest  they  become  accused  per- 
sons [privenu],  and  they  remain  simply  accused  as  long 
as  the  examination  continues.  When  the  examination 
ends  and  the  judge  decides  that  the  accused  persons 
must  be  referred  to  a  court  of  justice,  they  pass  to 
the  condition  of  indicted  persons  [accuse']  as  soon 
as  the  Royal  court  decides,  on  the  application  of  its 
attorney -general,  that  there  is  sufficient  ground  to  send 
the  case  before  the  court  of  assizes.  Thus  persons 
suspected  of  crime  pass  through  three  states,   three 
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Bieves,  prelimiDary  to  their  app^arniice  before  wbat  is 
called  the  justice  of  the  land.  In  the  first  state,  in- 
nocent persons  liave  various  means  for  making  known 
their  innocence, — through  the  public,  their  keepers, 
the  police.  In  the  second  stiite,  tliej  come  before 
a  niagiiitrate,  are  confronted  with'  witnesses,  and 
judged, — in  chambers  in  Paris,  or  by  a  whole  court 
in  the  departments.  In  the  third  state,  they  appear 
before  a  dozen  judges,  and  the  sentence  of  transfer 
enoe  to  the  court  of  assizes  may,  in  case  of  error  or 
defect  of  form,  be  cariied  by  the  indicted  persons  be- 
fore the  Court  of  Appeals.  A  jury  does  not  know 
how  many  ears  of  municipal,  administrative,  and  judi- 
cial authority  it  boxes  when  .it  acquits  an  indicted 
person.  Therefore  it  seems  to  us  that  in  Paris  (we 
are  not  speaking  of  other  places)  it  is  a  ditficull.  matter 
for  an  innocent  person  ever  to  reach  the  benches  of 
the  court  of  assizes. 

The  convicted  person  [detenu"}  is  the  condemned 
man.  Our  criminal  law  has  created  houses  of  correc- 
tion, jails,  and  pi'inons  [maisona  d'ary&l,  de  justice^  et 
detention],  with  differences  which  correspond  to  those 
of  accused,  indicted,  and  conricied.  The  punishment 
of  mere  incarceration  is  light,  and  is  given  for  the  les- 
ser misdemeanors  ;  that  of  imprisonment  means  bodily 
restraint,  and  is,  in  some  cases,  ignominious.  Those 
who  propose  to-day  a  general  reformatory  system  are 
simply  overthrowing  an  admirable  criminal  equity  of 
graduated  punishment;  and  they  will  end  in  punish- 
ing peccadilloes  almost  as  severely  as  great  crimes. 
Compare  the  curious  differences  which  exist  between 
the  criminal  law  of  the  Code  Brnmaire,  year  IV.,  and 
Uie  Code  Napoleon  which  was  substituted  for  it. 
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In  nearly  all  great  criminal  cuses,  like  the  one  with 
which  we  are  now  eoneemed,  tlie  suapeeted  persona 
become  almost  immediately  accused  persons.  Tiie  law 
at  once  gives  the  warrant  for  removal  to  the  prefecture 
and  the  warrant  of  arrest.  Thus,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
police  and  the  law  both  fell  together  with  the  rapid- 
ity of  lightning  upon  Esther's  house.  Even  if  no  sus- 
picions of  mui-der  and  revenge  had  been  whispered 
by  Corentin  into  the  ears  of  the  judiciary  police,  the 
Baron  de  Nucingen  had  denounced  a  robbery  of  seveo 
hundred  thousand  francs. 

As  the  lirst  salad-basket,  containing  Jacques  Collin, 
reached  the  dartc  and  narrow  passage  of  the  arcade 
of  Saint  Jean,  an  obstruction  of  some  kind  forced  the 
postilion  to  stop  beneatii  it.  The  eyes  of  the  accused 
man  shone  through  tlie  grating  like  a  pair  of  carbun- 
cles, in  spite  of  the  mask  of  death  on  his  features,  to 
which  the  governor  of  La  Foroe  had  felt  it  his  duty 
to  call  tiie  attention  of  the  doctor  of  the  prison.  Free 
at  this  moment  (for  neither  the  gendarme  nor  the 
pohceman  looked  round  at  their  "customer")  those 
flaming  eyes  spoke  a  language  so  clear  that  a  clever 
examining  judge,  like  Popinot  for  esample,  would  have 
recognized  the  galley-slave  in  the  priest.  Jacques 
Collin,  from  the  moment  that  the  salad-basket  issued 
from  the  gateway  of  La  Force,  had  examined  every- 
thing on  the  way.  Though  the  vehicle  was  driven 
fast,  his  eye  took  in  the  houses  with  its  eager  but 
thorough  glance,  from  their  garrets  to  the  street  level. 
He  saw  all  the  passers,  and  analyzed  them.  An 
omniscient  eye  could  scarcely  have  seized  creation,  in 
its  means  and  ends,  more  completely  than  this  man 
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caught  up  the  slightest  details  in  the  mass  of  tilings 
and  hiimaD  beings  that  passed  liim.  Armed  with  a 
hope,  as  the  last  of  the  Horatii  with  his  sword,  he 
expected  swceor.  To  any  other  man  than  a  Machia- 
velli  of  the  galleys,  tiie  hope  would  have  seemed  so 
impossible  to  realize  tbat  he  would  certainly  have  let 
himself  go  mechanically,  as  most  culprits  do  ;  for  few 
of  them  ever  dream  of  resisting  the  situation  in  which 
the  law  and  the  police  of  Paris  place  accused  persons,— 
especially  those  who,  like  Jacques  Collin  and  Lucien, 
are  in  solitary  confinement.  It  is  difficult  for  those  at 
lai^e  to  imagine  what  this  sudden  isolation  is  to  the 
iiccused  person  ;  the  gendarmes  who  arrest  him,  those 
who  convey  bim  to  the  toek-up,  the  turnkeys  who  place 
him  in  what  is  literally  a  dungeon,  those  who  take  him 
hy  the  arm  and  make  him  monnt  the  step  into  the 
salad-basket,  in  short,  all  the  heings  who  surround  him 
from  the  time  of  his  arrest  are  mute,  and  notice  him 
only  to  make  a  record  of  his  words  for  the  police  or 
the  judge.  This  absolute  separation,  so  instantan- 
eously and  easily  brought  about  between  the  whole 
world  and  the  accused  person,  causes  an  upset  of  all 
his  faculties,  and  a  feai'fLd  prostration  of  mind ;  above 
all,  when  the  person  happens  to  be  one  not  familiar, 
through  bis  antecedents,  with  the  ways  of  the  law.  The 
duel  between  the  accused  man  and  the  examining  judge 
is,  therefore,  all  the  more  terrible  because  the  latter 
has  for  auxiliary  the  silence  of  the  walls  and  the  incor- 
ruptible stolidity  of  the  agents  of  the  law. 

However,  Jacques  Collin,  or  Carlos  Herrera  (it  is 
necessary*  to  give  him  both  names,  according  to  the 
exigencies  of  each  situation),  knew  by  long  experience 
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the  ways  of  the  police,  of  jails,  and  of  !aw.  There- 
fore this  colossus  of  craft  and  corruption  had  employed 
all  the  forces  of  his  mind,  and  the  vesourees  of  his  ai-t 
of  counterfeiting,  in  playing  surprise  aud  the  guileless* 
nes8  of  innocence,  —  all  the  while  giving  the  magis- 
trates the  comedy  of  his  death-^ooy.  Asia,  that 
knowing  Locusta,  had  given  bim  a  poison  modified  to 
a  degree  that  produced  the  seniblaDce  of  mortal  illness. 
The  proceedings  of  Monsieur  Camusot,  the  examining 
judge,  those  of  the  commissary  of  police,  and  the 
activity  of  the  public  prosecutor,  were  all  hampered,  if 
not  annulled,  by  the  action  of  a  fit  of  apoplexy. 

"  He  must  have  poisoned  himself  !  "  cried  Monsieur 
Camnsot,  horror-struck  at  the  sufferings  of  the  so-called 
priest,  when  he  was  brought  from  the  attic  in  horrible 
convulsions. 

Four  policemen  had  the  utmost  diflSculty  in  getting 
him  down  the  stairs  to  Esther's  chamber,  where  the 
magistrates  and  the  gendarmes  were  assembled. 

"  That  is  what  he  had  better  do  if  he  is  guilty,"  said 
the  public  prosecutor. 

"Do  you  really  think  him  ill?"  said  the  commissary 
of  police. 

The  police  doubt  everything.  The  three  officials 
were  speaking,  of  course,  in  a  whisper ;  but  Jacques 
Collin  guessed  from  their  faces  the  subject  they  were 
discussing,  and  he  profited  by  it  to  render  of  no  avail 
the  first  inquiries  which  are  made  at  the  moment  of 
arrest.  He  stammered  a  few  phrases  in  a  mixture  of 
Spanish  and  French  that  conveyed  mere  nonsense. 

At  La  Force  this  comedy  had  an  equal  success,  all 
the  greater  because  the  chief  of  the  detective  brigade. 
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Bibi-Lupin,  who  had  formerly  arrested  Jacques  Collin 
at  the  pension  bonrgeoue  of  Madame  Vauquer,  was  oq 
a  miseion  in  the  departments,  aud  liis  temporary  suc- 
cessor had  never  known  the  famous  convict. 

Bibi-Lupin,  formerly  a  galley-slave,  and  a  compan- 
ioD  of  Jacques  Collia  at  the  galleys,  was  his  personal 
enemy.  This  enmity  had  its  rise  in  quarrels,  from  . 
which  Jacques  Collin  alwayM  issued  upi^rraost,  aad  in 
the  supremacy  exercised  by  Trompe-la-Mort  over  the 
other  convicts.  Moreover,  Jacques  Collin  had  been 
during  ten  years  the  providence  of  released  galley- 
slaves,  their  chief,  their  adviser  in  Paris,  the  reposi- 
tory of  their  funds,  and,  consequently,  the  antagonist 
of  Bibi-Lupin  in  his  present  capacity. 

Thus  it  was  that,  although  he  was  an  secret  [in 
solitary  confinement],  he  counted  on  the  absolute 
and  intelligent  devotion  of  Asia,  his  right  arm,  and 
perhaps  on  Paccard,  his  left  arm ;  for  he  thought 
that  careful  lieutenant  would  return  to  his  duty  as 
soon  as  be  had  put  the  seven  hundred  and  tifty  thou- 
sand francs  in  safety.  This  was  the  reasou  of  the 
almost  superhuman  attention  with  which  he  examined 
everything  as  the  salad-basket  went  along.  Singular 
to  say,  this  hope  was  amply  justified  ! 

The  two  stout  walls  of  the  arcade  of  Saint-Jean  were 
splashed  to  a  height  of  six  feet  with  a  permanent  coat- 
ing of  mud  thrown  up  from  the  gutter.  Foot  passen- 
gers had  nothing  to  protect  them  from  the  incessant 
line  of  vehicles  passing  through  the  nai-row  way.  Jlore 
than  once  the  heavy  cart  of  some  stone-cutter  had 
crashed  pedestrians.  This  will  show  the  narrowness 
of  the  arcade,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  could  be 
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blocked.  A  hackney-coach  had  just  entered  it  from 
the  Place  de  Gr^ve,  aud  ao  old  mavket- woman  was 
pushing  a  little  hand-cart  full  of  !tp|)les  from  the  rue 
du  Martroi ;  a  thiid  vehicle  comiug  along  naturally 
occasioned  an  obstruction.  The  pedestriaus  fled  in 
alarm,  seeking  a  post  that  might  protect  them  from 
the  old-fashioned  hubs  to  the  wheels,  which  projected 
eo  far  that  a  taw  was  actually  passed  about  this  very 
time  to  reduce  them.  When  the  salad-basket  arrived, 
the  arcade  was  fairly  blocked  by  the  old  woman's 
hand-cart.  She  was  a  regular  street-peddler  of  fruits  ; 
her  head,  covered  with  a  dirty  cotton  handkerchief  of 
a  checked  pattern,  bristled  with  rebellious  locks  that 
looked  like  the  hair  of  a  wild-lK>ar.  The  red  and 
wrinkled  neck  was  horrible  to  behold,  and  the  hand- 
kerchief on  iier  shoulders  did  not  wholly  hide  a  skin 
that  was  discolored  by  the  sun  and  dust  and  mud. 
Her  gown  was  in  rags,  and  her  shoes  grinned  as  if 
they  were  making  fun  of  her  face,  which  was  quite  as 
full  of  boles  as  her  gown.  And  what  a  stomach !  —  a 
poultice  would  have  seemed  less  nauseous.  At, a  dis- 
tance of  ten  pnce.s  this  fetid  and  ambulating  bundle 
of  rags  was  offensive  to  the  nose.  The  hands  must 
have  gleaned  a  hundred  harvests.  Either  this  woman 
had  come  direct  from  a  witch's  sabbath,  or  from  some 
haunt  of  mendicants.  But  what  a  glance  !  what  auda- 
cious iutelligence  1  what  concentrated  life  when  the 
magnetic  gleams  of  her  eyes  and  those  of  Jacques  Col- 
lin met  and  exchanged  a  thought ! 

"  Out  of  the  way,  you  old  bundle  of  vermin  1 "  cried 
the  postilion  of  the  salad-basket  in  a  hoarse  voice. 

"  Don't  you  dare  to  crush  me,  hussar  of  the  guillo- 
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tine,  you!"  she  replied.  "Your  merchandise  ain't 
worth  mine." 

In  trying  to  squeeze  between  two  posts,  to  get  out 
of  the  way,  the  old  woman  blocked  the  passage  long 
enough  to  accomplish  her  object. 

•'  Oh,  Asia ! "  said  Jacques  Collin  to  himself,  recog- 
nizing his  accomplice  at  once,  "  all 's  well  now  ! " 

The  postilion  continued  to  exchange  amenities  with 
the  cr'ine,  and  the  vehicles  accumulated. 

*'  AJie!  pecaire  fermati.  Souj/ilH.  Vedremf"  cried 
Asia,  with  the  wild  intonations  common  to  street  ven- 
ders, who  distort  their  words  till  they  become  cabalistic 
to  any  but  a  practised  Parisian  ear. 

In  the  hurly-burly  of  the  street,  and  the  shouts  of 
the  angry  coachmen,  no  one  paid  attention  to  that  sav- 
age cry,  which  seemed  to  be  that  of  the  old  vender. 
But  the  clamor,  perfectly  distinct  for  Jacques  Collin, 
cast  into  his  ear,  in  a  patoiij  of  Italian  and  corrupt 
Provencal  previously  agreed  upon,  these  terrible  words ; 
"  Your  poor  little  one  is  taken ;  but  I  am  on  the  watch. 
You  will  see  me  again." 

In  the  midst  of  the  joy  he  felt  at  this  triumph  over 
the  power  of  the  law,  for  he  knew  he  could  now  estab- 
lish communication  with  the  outside  world,  Jacques 
Collin  was  struck  down  by  so  violent  a  reaction  that  it 
would__have  killed  any  other  m;in  than  he. 

"Lucien  arrested! "he  said  to  himself.  He  came 
near  fainting  away.  This  news  was  more  awful  to 
him  far  than  the  rejection  of  his  last  appeal  had  be 
been  condemned  to  death. 
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HISTORt,  iaCH^OLOGICAL,  BIOGRAPHICAL,  ANECDOTICAL, 
ADD  PHYSIOLOOICAL  OF  THE  PALAIS  DE  JUSTICE. 


Now  that  the  two  salad-baskets  are  rolling  along 
the  quays,  the  interests  of  oiiv  present  history  require  a 
few  words  on  the  Couciergerie  during  the  time  it  will 
take  those  vehicles  to  arrive  there.  The  Coneiergeiie, 
historic  oame  and  awful  word,  but  thing  more  awful 
still,  plays  its  part  in  all  the  revolutions  of  France, 
and  especially  in  those  of  Paris.  It  has  seen  most  of 
the  great  criminals.  Of  all  the  public  bnildings  in 
Paris  this  is  the  most  interesting ;  it  is  also  the  least 
known  —  by  persons  belonging  to  tbe  upper  classes  of 
society.  But,  in  spite  of  the  immense  interest  of  this 
Jiistorical  digression,  we  must  make  it  as  rapid  as  the 
advance  of  the  sal  ad -baskets. 

Where  is  tlie  Parisian,  the  provincial,  or  the  for- 
eigner, even  if  the  two  latter  are  but  a  couple  of  days 
in  Paris,  who  has  not  remarked  tJiose  black  walls, 
flanked  by  three  stout  towers  with  pointed  tops  of 
which  two  are  almost  coupled,  the  sombre  and  mys- 
terious ornament  of  what  is  called  the  quai  des 
Lunettes?  This  quay  begins  at  the  Pont  au  Change, 
and  extends  to  the  Pout  Neuf.  A  square  tower,  called 
the  Tour  de  I'Horloge,  from  which  was  given  the  sig- 
nal for  the  Saint- Barlbi.''lemy,  —  a  tower  almost  as  tall 
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as  that  of  Saint-Jaeques-la-Boucherie, — is  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Palais  and  forma  the  corner  of  the  quay. 
These  four  towers  and  the  walla  are  covered  with  that 
black  shroud  which  drapes  the  front  of  buildings  in 
Paris  that  face  the  north.  Toward  the  middle  of  the 
quay,  at  an  unused  arcade,  begin  a  number  of  private 
buildings  which  were  stojiped  by  the  construction  of 
the  Pont  Nenf  in  the  reign  of  Henri  IV.  The  Place 
Royal  was  a  replica  of  the  Place  Dauphiue  ;  it  shows 
the  same  system  of  architecture,  and  of  brick  sur- 
rounded by  fi-eestone  angles  and  courses.  The  arcade 
and  the  rue  du  Harlay  indicate  the  limits  of  the  Palais 
on  tiie  west.  Formerly  the  Prefecture  of  police,  the 
residence  of  the  parliament  judges,  was  joined  to  the 
Palais ;  and  the  Court  of  the  Exchequer  and  the  Tax 
office  completed  this  abode  of  supreme  law,  once  that  of 
the  sovereign.  Before  the  Revolution,  as  we  can  see,  the 
Palais  really  had  the  isolation  which  the  government 
is  endeavoring  to  create  for  itself  in  these  days. 

This  square,  or  we  might  call  it  this  isle  of  public 
bnildings,  among  which  is  the  Sainte-Chapelle,  the 
most  magnificent  gem  in  the  jewel-ease  of  Saint  Lonia, 
this  space  is  the  sanctuary  of  Paris;  it  is  the  sacred 
place,  the  ark  of  the  Lord.  In  the  first  place,  it  was 
the  whole  of  the  primitive  city,  for  the  ground  now 
occupied  by  the  Place  Dauphine  was  a  field  belonging 
to  the  royal  domain,  in  which  was  a  windmill  used 
for  coining  money.  Hence  the  name  of  the  rue  de  la 
Monnaie,  given  t«  the  street  that  leads  to  the  Pont 
Nenf.  Hence  also  the  name  of  one  of  the  three  round 
towers  (the  second),  which  is  called  the  Tour  d'Argent, 
which  seems  to  prove  that  money  was  originally  minted 
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there.  The  famous  winiimill,  which  can  be  aeen  on 
the  aaoieut  maps  of  PariB,  is  apparently  of  later  date 
than  the  money  struck  in  the  palace  itself,  and  was, 
no  donbt,  built  for  some  improvement  in  the  art 
of  minting.  The  first  tower,  which  is  side  by  side 
with  the  Tour  d'Argeut,  is  called  the  Tour  de  Mont- 
gomery, The  thii-d,  the  smallest  but  the  best  pre- 
served of  the  three,  for  it  has  kept  its  battlements,  is 
called  the  Tour  Bonbec.  The  Sainte-Cliapelle,  with 
its  four  towers  (including  the  Tour  de  THorloge), 
defines  distinctly  the  precincts  —  the  perimeter,  as  a. 
clerk  in  the  regis  try- office  might  say  —  of  the  Palais, 
from  the  days  of  the  Merovingians  to  those  of  the  first 
House  of  Valois.  But  for  us,  and  in  consequence  of 
its  transformations,  this  palace  represents  more  espe- 
cially the  epoch  of  Saint  Louis. 

Charles  V.  was  the  first  who  abandoned  the  Palais 
to  the  parliament,  an  institution  then  newly  created, 
and  went  to  live  under  the  protection  of  the  Bastille, 
in  the  famous  hfitel  de  Saint-Paul.  Under  the  last 
Valois,  royalty  removed  from  the  Bastille  to  the 
Louvre,  which  had  been  its  first  bastille,  that  is,  for- 
tress. The  first  dwelling  of  the  kings  of  France,  the 
palace  of  Saint  Louis,  which  has  always  kept  its  name 
of  "Palais"  to  signify  the  palace  par  excellence,  is 
now  completely  enclosed  in  what  is  called  the  "  Palais 
de  Justice."  It  forms  the  basement  or  cellar  of  the 
modern  buildings  ;  for  it  was  built,  like  the  Cathedral, 
in  the  Seine,  but  built  so  carefully  that  the  highest 
water  in  the  river  scarcely  reaches  to  its  lower  steps. 
The  quai  de  I'Horloge  buries  about  twenty  feet  of 
these   ten  times  fentennial  buildings.     Carnages  roll 
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aloug  on  the  level  of  tlic  capitals  of  tlie  Btrong  col- 
umn<;  that  Biipport  the  three  towei'S,  the  elevation  of 
which  must,  in  former  times,  have  been  in  harmony 
with  the  elegant  pixjportiona  of  ttie  palate,  and  grace- 
fully picturesque  on  the  water  side ;  for  even  to-day 
these  old  towera  rival  in  height  the  tallest  public 
buildings  in  Paris.  When  we  contemplate  this  vast 
capital  from  the  top  of  tlie  cupola  of  the  Pantheon, 
the  Palais  with  the  Sainte-Chapelle  still  seems  the 
most  stupendous  of  all  the  monumental  buildings  of 
Paris. 

This  palace  of  our  kings,  above  which  yoti  walk 
as  you  cross  the  floor  of  the  immense  "Salle  des 
Pas  Perdu  a,"  was  a  marvel  of  architecture;  it  is  so 
etill  to  the  intelligent  eyea  of  the  poet  who  studies  it 
while  he  examines  the  Conciergerie.  Alas!  the  Con- 
ciergerie  has  ruthlessly  invaded  this  regal  and  ancient 
palace.  The  heart  bleeds  to  see  bow  cells,  coi'ridors, 
lodging- room 8.  and  halls,  without  light  or  air.  have 
been  cut  in  this  magnificent  construction,  where  By- 
zantine, Roman,  and  Gothic  art  —  those  three  aspects 
of  ancient  art — were  united  and  reproduced  in  the 
architecture  of  the  twelfth  century.  This  palace  is  to 
the  architectural  history  of  France  in  the  earliest  times 
what  the  ChSteau  of  Blois  is  to  the  architectural 
history  of  the  middle  ages.  Just  as  at  Blois,  in  the 
court-yard,  you  can  admire  the  castle  of  the  Comtes  of 
Blois,  that  of  Louis  XII.,  that  of  Frani;ois  I.,  and  that 
ot  Gaston  d'Orleaus,  so  at  the  Conciergerie  you  will 
find,  within  one  precinct,  the  characteristics  of  tlie 
earliest  races,  and  in  the  Sainte-Chapelle  the  architec- 
ture of  Saint  Louis.     Ah,  municipal  council !  you  who 
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spend  inillioBs!  put  a  poet  or  two  beside  your  archi- 
tects if  you  would  save  the  cradle  of  Paris,  tlie  cradle 
of  our  kings,  while  you  buBy  yourself  in  bestowing 
upon  Paris  and  its  suprume  court  a  palace  worthy  of 
France.  It  is  a  matter  tbat  should  be  studied  for 
years  before  you  commit  yourself  to  action.  Build 
a  few  more  prisons  like  that  of  La  Boquette,  and  tbe 
old  Palais  of  Saiut  Louis  could  be  redeemed. 

To-day  many  wounds  have  injured  tliis  vast  monu- 
ment of  the  past,  sunken  beneath  the  palace  and  the  quay 
like  some  fossil  animal  in  the  clay  of  Montmartre  ;  but 
the  greatest  of  all  is  that  of  having  been  the  Conoiergerie  ! 
That  word,  who  does  not  understand  it?  In  the  first 
days  of  the  monarchy  great  criminals  —  the  villains 
(original  name  of  peasants)  and  the  burghei-s  belong- 
ing to  urbane  or  seigniorial  jurisdictions,  also  the  pos- 
sessors of"  great  or  little  fiefs"  —  were  brought  before 
the  king  and  kept  iu  the  Conciei^erie.  The  original 
Conciergerie  must  have  been  exactly  where  we  find 
the  judicial  Conciergerie  of  the  Parliament  before  1825, 
namely,  under  the  arcade  to  the  right  of  the  grand 
exterior  staircase,  which  leads  to  the  Cour  Royale. 
From  there,  up  to  1825,  all  persons  condemned  to 
death  went  to  the  scaffold.  From  there  issued  all 
great  criminals,  all  victims  of  policy  or  statecraft,  the 
Marechale  d'Ancre  and  the  Queen  of  France,  Serablan- 
9ay  and  Malesherbes,  Damien  and  Danton.  Desrueu  and 
Castaing.  The  office  of  Fouquier-Tinville,  like  that  of 
the  present  public  prosecutor,  was  placed  so  that  he  could 
see  the  persons  condemned  by  the  Revolutionary  tri- 
bunal file  in.  That  human  being  transformed  into  ao 
axe  could  here  give  a  last  glance  at  his  "  Ijatches." 
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After  1825,  under  the  ministry  of  Monsieur  de 
Peyronnet,  a  great  change  took  place  at  ttie  Palais. 
The  old  jailer's  office,  called  the  guicket  of  the  Con- 
ciergerie,  in  which  took  place  the  ceremonies  of  regis- 
tration and  of  the  toilette  so-called,  was  closed  up  and 
removed  to  where  it  now  ia,  between  the  Tour  de 
I'Horloge  and  the  Tour  Montgomery,  in  an  inner  courtr 
yard,  indicated  on  the  quay  by  an  arcade.  The  salad- 
baskets  enter  this  court-yard,  where  there  is  room  for 
aeverai  to  be  Btatioued  and  turn  with  esse,  and  even 
find,  in  case  of  riot,  complete  protection  behind  the 
stix>ng  iron  gates  of  the  arcade.  The  Couciergerie  of 
to-day,  acai-eely  large  enough  to  hold  the  present  num- 
ber of  indicted  persons  (averaging  three  hundred  men 
and  women),  no  longer  lodges  accused  persons  or  con- 
victed ones,  exce[(t  on  rare  occasions  like  that  which 
now  brought  Jacques  Collin  and  Lucien  de  Rubempre 
witbin  its  walls.  All  those  who  are  confined  there  are 
indicted  persons  who  appear  before  the  court  of  as- 
sizes. Occasionally  the  authorities  permit  some  crim- 
inal of  high  station,  already  sufflcieutly  dishonored  by 
appearance  in  the  dock  at  the  assizes,  to  undergo 
his  sentence  there  rather  than  in  the  prison  of  Melun 
or  Poissy,  where  the  disgrace  of  the  punishment  would 
be  greater  than  his  crime  deserved.  Ouvrard  pre- 
ferred to  stay  in  the  Conciergerie  rather  than  go  to 
Saiute-Pe'lagie  ;  and  at  the  present  moment  the  notary 
Lehon  and  the  Prince  de  Bei^ues  are  undergoing  their 
sentences  there  under  an  arbitrary  tolerance,  but  a 
humane  one. 

Generally,  accused  persons,  whether  they  are  going 
before  the  examining  judge  or  to  the  correctional  police 
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courts,  are  <]roppe<l  by  the  sal  ad -baskets  at  the  Souri- 
eiere.  Tlie  Soiirici^re  is  exactly  opposite  to  the  jailer*s 
ofBce  [guichet],  so-called  from  the  wicket  at  its  en- 
trance. Al)ove  it  is  the  guardroom  of  the  interior 
guard  detailed  from  the  gendarmMe  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  the  staircase  from  below  ends  there.  When 
the  hour  for  the  assembling  of  the  court  arrives,  the 
turnkeys  call  the  names  of  the  accused,  the  gendarmes 
come  down  into  the  Souriciere,  and  each  gendarme  tabes 
an  accused  person  by  the  arm.  Thus  coupled  they  go 
up  the  staircase,  across  the  guard-room,  along  the  cor- 
ridors to  a  room  adjoining  tbe  famous  sixth  court- 
room, in  which  are  held  the  sessions  of  the  correctional 
police  court.  Accused  persons  who  go  to  the  Coocier- 
gerie  for  examination  are  taken  the  same  way.  All 
the  different  oftiees  of  the  examining  judges  are  in  this 
part  of  the  Palais,  on  different  floors,  and  they  are 
reached  by  wretched  little  staircases,  among  which 
persons  unfamihar  with  tbe  Palais  are  certain  to  lose 
their  way.  The  windows  of  these  offices  look  either  on 
the  quay  or  into  the  court-yard  of  the  Conciergerie. 

It  was  here,  therefore,  that  the  salad-basket  contain- 
ing Jacques  Collin  was  making  its  way.  Nothing 
can  be  more  forbidding  than  the  aspect  of  the  place. 
Criminals  and  visitors  see  before  them  two  wrought- 
iron  gates,  six  feet  apart,  always  opening  one  after  the 
other ;  and  so  scrupulously  is  everything  and  every- 
lx>dy  watched  that  persons  who  have  permits  to  visit 
the  place  must  pass  the  first  grating  before  the  key 
is  put  into  the  second.  Imagine  therefore  the  diflS- 
culty  of  escape  or  of  any  communication  with  the  out- 
side.    The  governor  of  tbe  Conciergerie  would  smile-  in 
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a  way  to  freeze  the  boldest  novelist  who  should  surest 
a  thing  so  impossible.  In  the  aimals  of  the  Coacicr- 
gerie  only  one  escape  la  recorded  ;  that  of  Lavalette : 
but  the  certainty  of  august  oonnivauce,  now  proved, 
must  lessen,  to  our  minds,  if  not  the  devotion  of  bis 
wife,  at  least  the  danger  of  failure. 

Judging  on  the  spot  the  nature  of  the  obstacles,  the 
greatest  devotees  of  the  heroic  and  marvellous  will 
admit  tiiat  through  all  time  they  have  been  what  they 
still  are,  invincible.  No  description  can  give  an  idea 
of  the  strength  of  those  walls  and  vaulted  ceilings,  — 
they  must  be  seen.  The  number  of  jailei-s,  turnkeys, 
warders  (call  them  what  you  like)  is  not  as  large  as 
might  be  imagined  ;  there  are  but  twenty.  Their  dor- 
mitory and  their  beds  differ  in  no  degree  from  those 
of  the  "Pistole," — ^so  named,  no  doubt,  because  in 
former  times  the  prisoners  were  made  to  pay  a  pistole 
a  week  for  their  lodging,  —  the  bareness  of  which  re- 
calls the  cold  attic-rooms  in  which  penniless  great  men 
begin  their  careers  in  Paris. 

These  dormitories  are  to  the  right  of  an  immense 
vaulted  hall,  the  massive  walls  of  which  are  supported 
by  mighty  columns.  On  the  left  is  the  "  greffe"of  the 
Conciergerie, — the  registration  office,  where  sit  the  di- 
rector and  his  clerk.  Here  the  accused  person,  or  the 
indicted  person,  is  registered,  described,  and  searched. 
Here  is  decided  the  kind  of  lodging  he  is  to  have, 
which  depends  upon  the  length  of  his  purse.  Opposite 
to  the  wicket  of  this  door  is  a  glass  door,  that  of  a 
parlor,  in  which  the  friends  and  lawyers  of  the  accused 
may  communicate  with  him  through  a  double  grating 
of  wood.     This  parlor  is  lighted  from  the   "  preau," 
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an  inner  court-yard,  where  the  prisoners  are  macte  tO 
take  air  and  exeroise  at  stated  hours. 

The  great  ball,  dimly  lighted  from  these  two  open- 
ings, for  its  solitary  window  looks  upon  the  entrance 
eonrt-yard,  offers  a  spt-ctacle  and  an  atmosphere  en- 
tirely in  keeping  with  the  preconceived  ideas  of  the 
imagination.  It  is  all  the  more  terrifying  because, 
parallel  with  the  towers,  you  see  openings  into  crypts, 
vaulted,  mysterious,  awful,  without  light,  which  lead 
to  the  dungeons  of  the  Queen  and  Madame  Elizabeth, 
and  to  the  cells  called  "  les  secrets  "  where  persons  who 
are  to  be  kept  in  solitary  confinement  are  put  This 
labyrinth  of  stone  is  the  subterranean  region  of  the 
present  Palais  de  Justice,  having  in  its  own  great  days 
been  the  "Palais"  itself,  the  scene  of  the  fetes  of 
royalty.  From  1825  to  1832,  it  was  in  this  great  hall, 
between  a  huge  china  stove,  which  warmed  it,  and  the 
first  of  the  iron  gates,  that  the  well-known  operation 
of  the  toilette  was  done.  We  cannot  step  without  a 
shudder  over  the  flags  of  that  pavement  which  have 
received  the  confidences  of  so  many  last  glances. 
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TVhen  the  salad-basket  containing  tlie  AbW  Don 
Carlos  Herrera  reached  the  court-yard,  the  half-dying 
man  required  the  assistance  of  two  gendarmes  to  en- 
able him  to  leave  the  horrid  vehicle.  They  each  took 
an  arm,  supported  him,  and  bore  him,  fainting,  into 
the  registration  office.  Ttius  dragged  along,  the  suf- 
ferer raised  his  eyes  to  heaven ;  no  human  face  was 
ever  more  cadaverous,  more  jiainfiilly  distorted  than 
that  of  the  unfortunate  Spanish  priest,  wha  iieemed  ou 
the  point  of  giving  up  the  ghost.  Wlien  seated  in  the 
office,  he  repeated  in  a  weak  voice  the  words  he  had 
addressed  to  every  one  since  his  aiTest :  — 

"  I  appeal  to  his  Excellency  the  ambassador  of 
Spain." 

"You  can  say  that,"  replied  the  director,  "to  tlie 
examiniDgjadge." 

"Oh,  God!"  sighed  the  priest.  "Can  I  have  a 
breviary?  Will  they  still  refuse  me  a  doctor?  I  have 
not  two  hours  to  live." 

As  Carlos  Herrera  was  to  be  kept  in  solitary  con- 
finement, it  was  unnecessary  to  ask  him  if  he  wanted 
the  benefits  of  the  pistole  —  which  means  the  right  of 
occupying  a  room  in  which  the  law  permits  a  httle 
comfort ;  these  rooms  are  situated  at  the  end  of  the 
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priau.  The  turnkey  and  the  registration  clerk  went 
phlegmatically  tbi-oiigh  the  business  of  receiving  and 
committing  the  prisoner. 

"  Monsieur  le  directeur,"  said  Herrera,  in  broken 
French,  "  I  am  dying,  as  you  see.  Say,  if  you  can, 
to  this  judge  of  whom  you  speali,  that  I  implore  him, 
aa  a  favor,  to  do  what  a  criminal  would  fear,  —  to 
let  me  appear  before  him  as  soon  as  possible  ;  for  my 
sufferings  are  really  intolerable,  and  as  soon  as  I  cau 
see  him  this  dreadful  mistalie  will  end." 

Invariable  rule !  all  criminals  talk  of  mistakes. 
Go  to  the  galleys  and  question  the  convicts  ;  ihey  will 
tell  you  they  are  victims  to  some  error  of  the  law. 
The  word,  therefore,  brings  an  imperceptiiile  smile  to 
the  lips  of  those  who  have  to  do  with  accused,  indicted, 
and  convicted  persona. 

"I  will,  mention  your  requests  to  the  examining 
judge,"  said  the  director. 

"  I  bless  you  for  that,  monsieur,"  replied  Herrera, 
raising  his  eyes  to  heaven. 

As  soon  as  the  formalities  were  over,  Carlos  Herrera, 
supported  under  each  arm  by  two  municipal  guards; 
and  accompanied -by  a  turnkey,  to  whom  the  director 
named  the  solitary  cell  in  which  he  was  to  place  the 
accused  person,  was  conducted,  through  the  subterra- 
nean labyrinth  of  the  Conciergerie  to  a  room  that  was 
perfectly  healthy  (in  spiteof  what  philanthropists  liave 
said),  but  without  any  possible  external  comrannicatioti. 

When  he  had  been  safely  secured  there,  the.  jailers, 
the  director,  his  clerk,  and  even  the  gendarmes  looked 
at  each  other  as  if  to  ask  opinions,  and  on  all  these 
faces  a  certain  doubt  was  depicted.     But  on  the  ar- 
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rival  of  the  other  accused  person  who  waa  now  brought 
in,  tUey  recovered  their  usual  air  of  complete  indiffer- 
ence. Unlesa  under  very  extraordinary  circumstances 
the  employes  of  the  ConeiergeriS  have  little  curiosity ; 
criminals  are  to  thcui  what  customei'S  are  to  a  barber. 
Thus  formalities  which  would  fiighten  the  imagina- 
tion of  otbei-s  are  conducted  by  them  as  simply  as 
a  banker  does  business,  and  often  more  politely. 
Lucien's  appearance  was  that  of  a  broken-down  cul- 
prit ;  he  abandoned  himself  wholly  and  allowed  them  to 
do  what  they  pleased  with  him.  From  the  moment  of 
hia  arrest  at  Fontainebleaii,  the  r>oet  considered  himself 
ruined  ;  he  felt  that  the  moment  of  expiation  had  come. 
'Pale,  undone,  ignorant  of  all  that  had  happened  as  to 
Esther,  he  knew  only  tliat  he  was  the  intimate  com. 
panion  of  an  escaped  galley-slave.  That  situation 
was  enough  to  make  him  foresee  catastrophes  that  were 
worse  than  death.  If  his  thoughts  turned  to  anything 
resembling  a  plan  it  was  to  suicide.  He  wanted  to 
escape  at  any  price  from  the  ignominy  which  he  saw 
before  him  like  a  dreadful  dream. 

Carlos  Herrera  was  placed,  as  the  more  dangerous 
of  the  two  accused  persons,  in  a  cell  built  wholly  of 
stone,  which  derived  its  light  from  one  of  those  little 
inner  courts  of  which  there  are  several  in  the  I'alais. 
This  little  place  served  as  preaa  or  exercise  yard 
for  the  women's  section  of  the  prison.  Lucien  was 
taken  the  same  way,  but  the  director  had  ordei's  to 
show  some  special  consideration  for  him,  and  he  was 
placed  in  a  cell  adjoining  the  Pistoles. 

Host  persona  who  have  never  had  anything  to  do 
with  criminal  justice   have  tbe   blackest  ideas  about 
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solitary  conQuement.  The;  hardly  separate  them  from 
the  old  ideas  of  torture,  unhealthiDess  of  dungeons, 
cold  walls  sweating  tears  of  dampness,  brutality  of 
jailers  and  coarseness  of  food,  —  accessories  required 
for  the  drama.  It  may  not  be  useless  to  aay  here 
that  these  exaggerations  exist  only  on  the  stage,  and 
make  judges,  latryei's,  officials,  and  all  who  visit  pris- 
ons, either  out  of  curiosity  or  on  errands,  laugh.  No 
douht  the  time  was  wbeu  iniprisonment  was  terrible. 
It  is  quite  certain  that  indicted  persons  uuder  the  old 
Parliament,  and  in  the  times  of  Louis  XIII.  and  Louis 
XIV.  were  cast  pell-mell  into  a  sort  of  entresol  above 
the  old  "guichet."  The  prisons  were  the  scenes  of 
the  most  awful  crimes  of  the  Bevolntion  ;  it  is  enough 
merely  to  look  at  the  dungeons  of  the  Queen  and  that 
of  Madame  EHzalieth  to  be  Ulled  with  the  deepest 
horror  at  the  old.judicial  system,  liut  to-day,  though 
philanthropy  has  Inflicted  incalculable  evil  on  society,  it 
has  also  produced  some  good  for  individuals.  We  owe 
to  Napoleon  our  criminal  code,  which  (more  than  the 
civil  code,  which  stands  in  urgent  need  of  reform  on  sev- 
eral points)  will  ever  remain  a  noble  monument  to  that 
ihoct  reign.  This  new-code  of  laws  closed  forever  sa 
abyss  of  suffering.  And  it  may  be  said  that,  puttings 
aside  the  fearful  mental  and  moral  tortures  of  persons 
of  the  upper  classes  who  find  themselves  in  the  grasp 
of  tlie  law,  the  action  of  this  new  power  is  of  a  gentle- 
ness and  simplicity  which  seem  all  the  greater  because 
unexpected.  Accused  persons  are  certainly  not  lodged 
as  they  would  be  in  their  own  homes,  but  all  neces- 
saries are  found  in  the  prisons  of  Paris.  It  is  not  the 
body  that  suffers ;  in  fact,  the  mind  is  in  so  agitated 
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a  Btate  (hat  fiay  form  of  being  ill  at  ease,  evea  brutal- 
ity if  it  were  met  witli,  oail  be  easily  supported.  And 
it  must  be  allowed  that  the  inDOceut  are  qiiiclclj  set  at 
liberty,  especially  in  Paris. 

Lucien  found,  tiierefore,  in  hia  ceil  a  reproduction  of 
the  first  room  he  had  occupied  on  his  arrivnl  in  Paris. 
A  bed  like  those  in  the  poorest  furnished  lodgings  of 
the  Latin  quarter,  chairs  with  straw  seats,  a  table  and 
a  few  utensils  comi>leted  the  furniture  of  a  room  in 
which  were  eometiraes  confined  two  indicted  persons  if 
their  behavior  were  good  and  their  crimes  not  danger- 
ous,—  such,  for  instance,  as  forging  and  swindling 
This  resemManee  between  his  point  of  departure,  bright 
with  innocence,  and  his  end  at  the  lowest  step  of  shame 
and  degradation,  was  so  instantly  seized  by  a  last 
flash  of  his  poetic  nature  that  he  burst  into  tears.  He 
wept  for  four  hours,  as  insensible  apparently  to  every- 
thing about  him  as  a  stone  image,  but  suffering  anguish 
from  his  broken  hopes,  his  shattered  social  vanities, 
his  annihilated  pride ;  degraded  in  that  X  and  all  that 
/  represented  of  ambition,  adoration,  luck,  of  the  poet, 
the  Parisian,  the  dandy,  the  man  of  pleasure,  and  of 
social  privilege  and  success !  All  was  crushed  within 
him  by  this  Icai-ian  fall. 

Carlos  Herrera,  for  his  part,  walked  round  and 
I'ound  his  cell,  as  soon  as  he  was  alone,  like  the  bear 
in  his  cage  at  the  Jai'diu  des  Flautes.  He  examined 
the  door  carefully  and  made  sure  that  no  hole,  except 
the  regular  peep-hole  called  the  "  judas,"  had  been 
bored  in  it.  He  sounded  all  the  walls.  He  looked 
up  the  chimney- funnel,  down  which  a  feeble  ray  of 
light  descended,  and  said  to  himself :  — 
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"  I  am  safe." 

ThcD  he  seated  himself  in  a  corner  where  the  eye  of 
-  a  tnriikey  applietl  to  the  peep-hole  could  not  see  him. 
Next  he  took  off  liis  wig  and  rapidly  loosened  a  paper 
which  was  fastened  to  the  inside  of  it.  The  side  of  this 
paper  which  the  head  had  touched  was  so  greasy  that  it 
looked  like  the  integument  of  the  wig.  If  Bibi-Lupin 
had  had  the  idea  of  pnlting  off  that  wig  to  establish  the 
identity  of  the  Spanish  priest  with  Jacques  Collin,  he 
would  not  have  discovered  the  paper,  so  completely  did 
it  seem  a  part  of  the  wig-maker's  work.  The  other  side 
of  the  paper  was  still  sufficiently  clean  and  white  to  re- 
ceive a  few  written  lines.  The  slow  and  difficult  process 
of  ungumming  the  paper  from  the  wig  had  been  begun 
at  La  Force  ;  two  hours  would  not  suffice  for  the  work, 
and  the  accused  had  already  spent  half  of  the  previous 
day  upon  it.  He  now  began  by  paring  off  the  precious 
paper  so  as  to  get  a  strip  of  four  or  five  lines  in  width  ; 
this  he  divided  into  several  pieces;  nest,  he  replaced 
his  piovision  of  paper  in  the  singular  storehouse  from 
which  he  had  taken  it,  after  having  wet  the  layer  of 
gum-arabic,  by  help  of  which  he  was  able  to  reattach 
It  to  the  wig.  He  then  hunted  through  the  wig  for 
one  of  those  pencils,  slender  as  a  pin,  lately  in- 
vented by  Snssa,  which  was  securely  gummed  into  the 
hair.  He  took  a  fragment  of  it  long  enough  to  write 
with  and  small  enough  to  hide  hi  a  fold  of  his  ear. 
After  these  preparations,  made  with  the  rapidity  and 
firmness  of  execution  characteristic  of  old  convicts  who 
are  nimble  as  monkeys,  Jacques  Collin  sat  down  upon 
the  side  of  his  hed  and  applied  himself  to  meditate  on 
the  instructions  he  should  give  to  Asia ;  feeling  abso- 
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Intely  certain  that  she  would  meet  him  somenhere,  for 
he  knew  he  could  rely  on  the  woman's  genius. 

"  In  my  first  examination,"  he  saiil  to  himself,  *'  I 
played  the  Spftuiard,  epeaking  broken  French  and 
appealing  to  his  ambassador,  relying  on  diplomatic 
privileges,  and  unable  to  understand  what  was  de- 
manded of  him,  — all  that,  interspersed  with  fainting- 
fits, gasps,  hoas  of  dying.  Better  keep  on  that 
ground.  My  papers  are  all  right.  Asia  and  I  can 
chew  up  Monsieur  Camusot ;  he  'e  not  strong !  It  is 
Lucien  I  must  think  about;  the  question  is,  to  give 
him  moral  strength.  I  iniist  get  at  the  boy,  at  any 
cost,  and  show  him  a  line  of  conduct,  or  he  will  betray 
himself,  and  betray  me,  and  all  is  lost.  He  must  be 
taught  what  to  say  before  his  examination-  Abd  then, 
too,  I  want  witnesses  who  '11  prove  that  I  am  a  priest." 

Such  was  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the 
two  accused  persons,  whose  fate  depended  at  this  mo- 
ment on  Monsieur  Camusot,  examining  judge  for  the 
first  court  of  the  Seine,  sovereign  disposer,  during  the 
time  that  the  criminal  code  gave  him,  of  the  most 
minute  details  of  their  existence ;  for  he  alone  could 
permit  the  chaplain,  the  doctor  of  the  Conciergerie, 
or  any  one  else,  no  matter  who,  to  communicate  with 
them. 

No  human  power,  not  the  King,  not  the  Keeper  of 
the  Seals,  nor  the  prime  minister,  can  trench  upon  the 
power  of  the  examining  judge  ;  no  one  can  order  him, 
nothing  can  atop  him.  He  ia  a  sovereign,  subject  only 
to  his  own  conscience  and  the  law.  At  this  moment, 
when  philosophers,  philanthropists,  and  newspaper 
writers  are  incessantly  occupied  in  diminishing  social 
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powers,  the  rights  conferred  by  our  laws  on-  examining 
judges  have  become  the  objects  of  attafk,  the  more 
virulent  because  they  are  almost  justified  by  those 
rights  which  are,  let  us  say  it  here,  excessive.  Never- 
theless, every  mao  of  judgment  must  admit  that  these 
rights  ought  not  to  be  attacketi.  They  might,  it  is 
true,  in  certain  cases,  be  modified  by  an  exercise  of 
caution.  But  society,  already  much  sliaken  by  the 
weakness  and  want  of  intelligence  of  juries,  —  an  au- 
gust institution,  whose  duties  sltould  not  be  committed 
to  any  but  notrxble  men,  —  would  Ije  thi-eatened  witli 
ruin  if  this  strong  column  which  supports  our  Criminal 
Law  were  broken.  Arrest  on  suspicion  is  one  of  those 
terrible  necessities,  the  social  danger  of  which  is  coun- 
terbalanced by  its  vei-y  greatness.  Besides,  distrust 
of  the  magistracy  is  the  beginning  of  social  dissolution. 
Reconstruct  the  institution  on  other  bases;  demand, 
as  before  the  Revolution,  immense  guarantees  of  prop- 
erty from  tbe  magistracy ;  but  believe  in  it ;  trust  in 
it ;  do  not  make  it  an  image  of  society  only  to  insult  it. 
In  these  days,  the  magistrate,  paid  like  a  poor  func- 
tionary, has  exchanged  his  former  dignity  for  a  haughty 
and  assuming  manner  which  makes  bim  intolerable  to 
the  equals  who  are  given  him;  for  haughtiness  and 
assumption  are  an  attempt  at  dignity  without  ground  of 
snppoi"t.  There  lies  the  evil  of  the  present  institution. 
The  only  real  amelioi'ation  that  should  be  asked  for 
in  the  exercise  of  the  power  given  to  examining  magis- 
trates [^jiiges  d' instruction]  J  ia  an  improvement  in  the 
houses  of  correction  [maisons  d'an-it,  —  the  prisons  to 
which  accused  but  not  convicted  persons  are  taken]. 
Those  of  Paris  should  be  rebuilt,  furnished,  and  ar- 
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ranged  in  a  manner  to  modify  the  public  ideas  as  to 
the  just  position  of  accused  persons.  The  law  arrest- 
ing such  persons  is  good ;  the  execution  of  it  is  bad ; 
and  the  custom  of  the  world  is  to  judge  of  a  law  by  its 
execution.  At  the  present  time  public  opinion  con- 
demns the  accused  person  and  defends  the  indicted 
one,  by  a  curious  contradiction.  Perhaps  this  is  the 
result  of  the  essentially  carping  or  critical  spirit  of 
Frenchmen.  This  inconsistency  in  tlie  Parisian  public 
was  one  of  the  causes  which  led,  iis  we  shall  see,  to 
the  catastrophe  of  the  present  drama. 

To  be  in  the  secret  of  tlie  terrible  scenes  which  are 
enacted  in  the  office  of  an  examining  judge ',  to  fully 
understand  the  respective  situations  of  tlie  two  antago- 
nists, —  the  accused  person  and  the  magistrate,  —  the 
object  of  whose  struggle  is  the  secret  guarded  by  the 
accused  against  the  curiosity  of  the  judge  (who  is 
called,  in  prisoners'  slang,  the  Curious),  we  must  never 
forget  that  the  accused  persons,  who  have  been  in 
solitary  confinement  from  the  moment  of  their  arrest, 
are  ignorant  of  all  that  the  public  says,  all  that  the 
police  and  the  judges  know,  all  that  tlie  newspapers 
publish,  as  to  the  crime  of  which  they  are  accused. 
Therefore  to  give  an  accused,  held  an  secret,  a  piece 
of  information  such  as  that  Jacques  Collin  had  received 
from  Asia  ahout  Lueien's  arrest,  was  like  flinging  a 
rope  to  a  drowning  man,  It  resulted,  as  we  shall 
see,  in  defeating  an  effort  which  would  otherwise 
have  ended,  undoubtedly,  in  the  ruin  of  the  galley- 
slave.  These  points  once  explained,  the  least  emo- 
tional person  will  tremble  at  the  effect  produced  by  three 
'  (mosee  of  terror,  —  isolation,  silence,  and  r 
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THE   PERPLEXITIES    OF    AM    EXAUININa    JUDGE    AND    HIS 
CURTAIN   LECTCBEB. 

Monsieur  Camusot,  son-in-law  of  one  of  the  iisberd 
of  the  KJug's  cabinet,  alrea<ly  too  well  known  to  our 
readers  to  need  any  explanation  of  his  affiliations  and 
his  position,  wa^  at  this  moment  in  a  state  of  perplex- 
ity almost  equal  to  that  of  Carlos  Herrera,  in  relation  to 
the  examination  now  before  him.  Formerly  justice  of  a 
provincial  court,  he  had  been  called  from  that  position 
and  appointed  judge  in  Paris  by  the  influence  of  the 
celebrated  Duchesse  de  Manfrigneuse,  whose  husband, 
equerry  to  the  Dauphin  and  colonel  of  one  of  the  regi- 
Dieata  of  cavalry  of  the  Royal  Guard,  stood  as  high 
in  the  favor  of  the  King  as  hie  wife  did  in  that  of 
Madame.  For  a  very  slight  but  important  service 
rendered  to  the  ducheas  on  the  occasion  of  a  chaise  of 
forgery  brought  against  the  young  Comte  d'Esgrignon 
by  a  banker  of  Alen9on  (see  "  The  Gallery  of  An- 
tiquities ")  he  rose  from  being  a  simple  pi-ovincial  justice 
to  the  station  of  first  examining  judge  in  Paris.  For 
the  last  eighteen  months  he  had  served  in  tbe  most 
important  court  of  Paris ;  and  already  he  had  been 
called  upon,  at  the  request  of  the  Duchesse  de  Man- 
frigneuse, to  lend  himself  to  the  interests  of  another 
great  lady,  the  Mai-qnise  d'Espard ;  but  there  he  bad 
failed.     Lucien,  as  we  heard  him  say  at  the  beginaiDg 
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of  thia  history,  in  order  to  revenge  himself  ou  Madame 
d'Espard  had  shown  certain  facts  against  her  to  the 
attorn ej-general  and  the  Comte  de  Keiizy  at  the 
time  Bhe  tried  to  put  an  injunction  on  her  husband. 
These  two  great  powers  once  secured  by  the  friends 
of  tiie  Marquis  d'Espard,  the  wife  was  only  saved 
from  open  blame  in  court  by  the  clemency  of  her 
husband. 

The  previous  evening,  when  the  news  of  Lucien's 
arrest  became  known,  Madame  d'Espard  had  sent  her 
brother  to  Madame  Camnsot,  and  Madame  Camusot 
had  gone,  incontinently,  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Marquise 
d'Espard.  On  her  return,  and  just  before  dinner, 
she  called  her  husband  into  tlie  privacy  of  their  bed- 
chamber. 

"If  yon  can  send  that  little  puppy  Lucien  de 
Rubempre  before  the  court  of  assizes  and  in  such  a 
way  that  he  ie  sure  to  be  condemned,"  she  whispered 
in  his  ear,  "  you  wilt  be  made  counsellor  to  the  Royal 
Court." 

"  How  so?" 

"Madame  d'Espard  wants  that  poor  young  fellow 
decapitated.  I  had  cold  chills  down  my  back  as  I 
listened  to  the  hatred  of  a  pretty  woman." 

'*  Pray  don't  meddle  with  legal  matters,"  replied 
Camusot. 

"I  —  meddle !  "  she  retoi-ted.  "  Any  one  might  have 
listened  to  us,  without  knowing  what  we  were  talking 
of.  The  marquise  and  I  were  as  delightfully  hypo- 
critical to  each  other  as  you  are  to  me  at  the  present 
moment.  She  said  she  wislied  to  thank  me  for  your 
kind  efforts  in  her  affair,  for  thougli  they  were  unsuc- 
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eesef  ul,  she  was  none  the  leas  grateful.  Then  she  talkri 
of  the  terrible  mission  the  law  confided  to  an  examin- 
ing judge  in  this  matter  of  Riiberapi'e.  '  It  is  frightful 
to  think  of  sending  a  buman  being  to  the  scalfohl; 
but  in  this  case,  justice,'  etc.,  etc.  She  deplored 
the  fact  that  a  joung  man  biought  to  Fans  by  her 
couHiD  Madame  du  Ch&telet,  ehould  have  turned  out 
ao  ill.  'This  is  where  such  corrupt  women,'  she  said, 
'  as  Coralie  and  Esther  lead  a  man.'  And  then  such 
iine  tirades  ou  religion,  virtue,  and  charity!  Madame 
du  ChStelet  had  told  her  that  Lucien  deserved  a  hun- 
dred deaths  for  having  almost  killed  his  mothei'  and 
sister.  Then  she  talked  of  a  racancy  in  the  Koyal 
Court,  adding  that  the  Keeper  of  the  Seals  was  a  friend 
of  hers.  '  Your  husband,  madame '  she  said  Bnally, 
'  has  a  fine  occasion  to  distinguish  himself '  —  There  !  " 

"We  distinguish  ourselves  every  day  by  doing  our 
duty,"  said  Camusot. 

"You'll  go  far!  —  yoii  are  a  magistrate  every- 
where, even  with  your  wife  !  "  cried  Madame  Camusot. 
"  Tiens,  I  have  sometimes  thought  you  were  a  ninny, 
but  to-day  I  admire  you." 

The  mt^istrate  had  a  smile  upon  his  lips,  of  the 
kind  that  belongs  to  a  magistrate  only,  as  the  smile 
of  a  danaeuse  belongs  to  a  danseuse  only. 

"Madame,  inay  I  come  in?"  said  the  voice  of 
Madame  Camusot's  waiting-maid  at  the  door. 

"What  is  it?"    said  her  mistress, 

"  Madame,  the  head  maid  of  Madame  la  Duchesse 
de  Maufrigneuse  came  here  while  madame  was  out, 
and  begs  madame,  in  the  name  of  her  mistress,  to  go 
to  the  hdtel  de  Cad^o  without  &  moment's  delay." 
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"  Put  the  dinner  back,"  said  tbe  judge's  wife,  re- 
membering that  the  hackney -coachman  was  stiU  wait- 
ing to  be  paid.  She  got  back  into  tlie  coach  and 
reached  the  h6tel  dc  CadignaD  in  twenty  minutes. 
There  she  was  kept  waiting  alone  for  ten  minutes,  in 
a  boudcir  next  to  the  bedroom  of  the  duchess,  who 
presently  appeared,  resplendent,  for  site  was  just  start- 
ing for  Saint-Cloud  to  dine  at  court. 

"  Ah  !  my  dear,  there  you  are  ;  between  you  and  me 
two  words  will  suffice." 

"Yes,  indeed,  Madame  la  duchesse." 

"  Lncien  de  Eubempre  is  ai-rested ;  your  husband 
examines  the  affair.  I  guarantee  the  innocence  of  that 
poor  boy ;  he  must  be  set  at  liberty  within  tweuty- 
four  hours.  Bnt  that's  not  all.  Some  one  wants  to 
see  Lucien  privately  to-morrow  in  prison;  your  hus- 
band can,  if  he  wishes,  be  present  provided  this  person 
does  n't  see  liim.  I  am  faithful  to  those  who  serve  me, 
as  you  know.  The  king  expects  much  from  the  courage 
of  his  magistrates  under  certain  grave  circumstances  in 
which  he  will  soon  be  placed  ;  I  will  put  your  husband 
forwai-d, '  and  recommend  him  as  a  man  devoted  to 
the  king  even  at  the  risk  of  his  head.  Our  Camusot 
shall  be  made  councillor,  and  chief-justice  somewhere, 
but  no  matter  where.  Adieu,  I  am  due  at  court; 
you  '11  excuse  me,  I  know.  You  will  not  only  oblige 
the  attorney-general  (whose  name  must  not  be  men- 
tioned in  this  affair),  but  also  a  woman  who  is  deeply 
concerned  about  it,  Madame  de  Scrizy,  So  you  won't 
want  for  supporters.  Now  you  see  what  confidence 
I  place  in  you ;  I  need  n't  urge  you  to  —  you  know  I  " 

She  put  a  finger  on  her  lips  and  disappeared. 
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"Aod  I  hadn't  time  to  tell  her  tliat  Madame 
d'Espard  wants  to  aee  Lucien  on  the  scaffold ! " 
thought  the  judge's  wife  as  she  returned  to  the  hacb- 
ney-eoach. 

She  reached  home  in  such  a  state  of  anxiety  that 
the  judge  exclaimed  when  he  saw  her :  — 

"Am^lie!    what  is  the  matter?" 

"  We  are  caught  between  two  fires." 

She  related  her  interview  with  the  duchess,  speaking 
in  her  husband's  ear,  for  she  feared  her  waiting-maid 
might  be  listening  at  the  door. 

"Which  of  the  two  is  most  powerful?"  she  asked 
as  she  ended.  "  The  marquise  nearly  compromised 
you  in  that  foolish  affair  of  her  Imsband's  injunction, 
whereas  we  owe  all  that  we  are  to  the  dnehess.  One 
makes  me  vague  promises,  while  the  other  says  dia-  ■ 
tinetly,  '  You  shall  ba,  first,  councillor,  and  then  chief- 
justice,'  God  keep  me  from  giving  you  any  advice  ;  I 
never  meddle  with  legal  matters;  but  I  ought  to  tell 
yon  faithfully  what  is  said  at  court,  and  what  is  pre- 
paring there." 

"  You  don't  know,  Am^lie,  what  the  prefect  of 
police  sent  me  this  morning ;  and  by  whom  ?  by  one  of 
tiie  most  important  men  in  the  police  of  the  kingdom, 
a  man  named  Corentin,  who  tells  me  that  the  State  has 
certain  secret  interests  ir>  this  affair.  Come  to  dinner, 
and  let  us  go  to  the  Vnrit'tes.  We'll  talk  this  over 
to-night,  for  I  need  your  intelligence,  —  that  of  a  judge 
is  n't  enough." 

Nine-tenth"?  of  the  judges  will  deny  the  influence  of 
a  wife  over  her  husband  in  such  circumstances ;  but, 
even  if  it  be  a  marked  social  exception,  it  is  very  cer- 
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tain  that  it  is  occasionally  a  fact.  The  magistrate 
is  like  the  priest;  in  Paris  especially,  where  the  elite 
of  the  magistracy  are  found,  he  seldom  spealis  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Palais,  unless  they  have  reached  a  ver- 
dict. The  wives  of  magistrates  not  only  affect  to  know 
nothing,  but  they  have,  all  of  them,  suflicient  sense 
of  conventional  propriety  to  know  that  they  would 
injure  their  husbands  if,  being  possesseJ  of  any  secret, 
they  allowed  it  to  be  seen.  Still,  on  great  occasions 
when  it  is  a  question  of  advancement  depending  on 
such  or  such  a  course,  many  wives  have  assisted,  as 
Amelie  was  now  doing,  their  husbands'  deliberations. 
These  exceptions  of  course  depend  entirely  on  the  re- 
lation of  the  two  eharactei-a  in  the  bosom  of  their 
family, — in  this  household,  Madame.  Camusot  ruled 
her  husband  absolutely. 

When  everybody  was  asleep  in  the  house,  the  magis- 
trate and  his  wife  eat  down  at  the  desk  on  which  the 
judge  had  already  laid  out  the  papers  of  the  case, 

"  Here  are  the  memoranda  the  prefect  of  police  sent 
me  by  Corentin,"  said  Cumueot. 

"The  Abb^  Carlos  Herreka. 

"  This  individual  is,  undoubtedly,  the  escaped  convict 
Jacques  Collin,  called  Trompe*la-Mort,  whose  last  arrest 
waa  in  the  year  1819,  and  was  made  at  the  domicile  of 
Madame  Vauqner,  keeper  of  a  pension  hnurgeoise  in  the 
rue  Neuve-Saint-Genevieve,  where  he  concealed  himself  under 
the  name  of  Vautrin." 

On  the  margin  of  this  memorandum,  was  written  in 
the  tumd-writing  of  the  prefect  of  police :  — 
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"  Orders  have  been  sent  by  telegraph  to  Bibi-LupiD,  chief 

of  the  detective  brigade,  to  return  to  Paris  immediately  to 
aasist  in  identifying  this  man,  as  he  personally  knew  Jacques 
Collin,  whom  he  arrested  in  1819  by  the  help  of  a  Demoiselle 
Michonneau." 

The  raemorandum  continued :  — 

"  The  boarders  in  the  Vauquer  house  are  still  living  and 
can  be  summoned  to  identify  him. 

"The  so^alled  Carlos  Herrera  is  the  intimate  friend  of 
Monsieur  Lucien  de  Rubempr^ ;  to  whom,  for  a  period  of 
three  years,  he  furnished  considerable  sums  of  money,  de- 
rived, evidently,  from  crime. 

"  This  intimacy,  if  the  identity  of  the  so-called  Spanish 
priest  and  Jacques  CoUin  be  estabhshed,  will  prove  guilty 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  Sieur  Lucien  de  Rubempr^." 

On  the  margin  was  anbther  note  written  by  the  pre- 
fect of  police,  as  follows :  — 

"It  is  within  my  personal  knowledge  that  the  Sieur 
Lucien  de  Rubempre  has  deceived  and  misled  many  persons 
as  to  the  source  from  which  he  derived  his  money," 

"What  do  you  say  to  that,  Am^lie?" 

"  It  is  very  alarming,"  replied  the  wife.    "  Go  on." 

"  The  substitution  of  the  Spanish  priest  for  the  convict 
Collin  is  probably  the  result  of  some  crime  more  ably  com- 
mitted than  that  by  which  Cogniard  made  himself  the 
Comt«  de  Sainte-HSlfene." 

"LUGIEM  DE    BUBEUPRI!. 

"  Lucien  Chardon,  son  of  an  apothecary  at  Angoulteie, 
and  whose  mother  was  a  Demoiselle  de  Rubempr^,  is  per- 
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mitted  bj  an  ordinance  of  the  king  tu  take  tiie  iianit;  of 
Rubempr^.  Tbia  ordinance  was  granted  at  tbe  solicitation 
of  the  Duchesse  de  Maufrijjni'UMe  and  the  Conite  de  Serizy. 

"In  182-,  this  young  man  caine  to  Paris  without  any 
means  of  snbsistence,  in  the  suite  of  Madame  Sist«  du 
Chitelet,  then  Madame  de  Bargeton,  cousin  of  I^Iadame 
d'Espard. 

"  Disloyal  toward  Madame  de  Bargeton,  he  lived  after  a 
time  matrimonially  with  a  Demoiselle  Coralie,  an  actress, 
now  deceased,  o£  the  Gymnase,  nbo  left  Monsiew  Camusot, 
sili-dealer  in  the  rue  des  Bourdonnais,  for  the  said  Lucien 
Chardon. 

"  Plunged  very  soon  into  poverty  by  the  insuflcient  means 
of  this  actress  who  supported  him,  he  compromised  his  hon- 
orable brother-in-law,  a  printer  at  Angouleme,  by  uttering 
forged  notes,  for  the  payment  of  which  David  S^chnrd,  the 
brother-in-law,  was  arrested  during  a  short  stay  made  by 
the  said  Lucien  at  ^ngoulSrae. 

"  This  affair  led  to  the  flight  and  disappearance  of  Ru- 
bempr^,  who  soon  after  reappeared  in  Paris  in  company 
with  the  Abbd  Carlos  Herrera. 

"  Without  known  means  of  subsistence,  the  Sienr  Lucien 
spent,  during  the  first  three  years  after  his  return  to  Paris, 
not  less  than  three  hundred  thousand  francs,  which  he  must 
have  received  from  the  so-called  Abb^  Carlos  Herrera,  —  by 
what  right  or  claim  upon  him  ? 

"  He  has,  moreover,  recently  paid  more  than  a  million  for 
tbe  purchase  of  the  estate  of  Rubempr^  to  meet  a  condition 
imposed  on  his  marriage  with  Mademoiselle  Clotilde  de 
Grandlieu.  The  rupture  o£  thb  marriage  came  about  from 
inquiries  made  by  the  family  of  Grandlieu,  to  whom  the 
Sienr  Lucien  had  stated  that  he  derived  this  sum  from  his 
lister  and  brother-in-law;  these  inquiries,  pursued  chiefly 
by  the  lawyer  I)erville,  showed  that  the  respectable  S^ehard 
couple  were  not  only  ignorant  of  the  said  purchase,  but  they 
«vea  thought  their  brother  deeply  in  debt.    Moreover,  the 
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property  of  the  S^chard  couple  does  not  amount,  according 
to  their  aworn  declaration,  to  more  than  three  hundred  thou- 
sand francs. 

"  The  Sieur  Lucien  lived  secretly  with  Esther  Gobseck, 
and  it  is  certain  that  moneys  paid  to  that  demoiselle  by  the 
Baron  de  Nucingen  were  transferred  by  her  to  Lucien. 

"  Lucien  and  his  companion,  the  escaped  convict,  have 
been  enabled  to  maintain  themselves  before  the  world  by 
deriving  tjieir  resources  from  the  said  Esther,  who  was 
formerly  a  registered  prostitute." 

In  spite  of  the  repetition  whiuh  these  memoranda 
introduce  into  our  account  of  this  Jrama,  it  is  neeee- 
sary  to  report  them  verbatim,  in  order  to  sbow  the 
part  played  by  the  police  of  Paris.  The  police  have 
records  [_dossiers\  of  all  the  families  and  all  the  indi- 
viduals whose  lives  are  in  "any  way  suspicious,  or  whose 
actions  are  reprehensible.  They  are  ignorant  of  noth- 
ing. This  enormous  scrap-book,  this  ledger  of  con- 
sciences, is  as  carefully  kept  as  that  of  the  Bank  of 
France  on  fortunes.  Just  as  the  Bank  notes  down  the 
slightest  delay  in  the  matter  of  payments,  weighs  all 
credits,  estimates  capitalists,  following  with  attentive 
eye  all  their  operations,  so  does  the  police  keep  recoi-d 
of  the  non-respectability  of  citizens.  Here,  the  inno- 
cent have  nothing  to  fear;  the  record  is  only  of  evil, 
but  there  it  is  complete.  No  matter  how  high-placed 
a  family  may  be,  it  cannot  secure  itself  from  this  social 
inquisition.  It  is,  however,  a  power  with  discretion 
equal  to  its  force.  This  immense  quantity  of  reports, 
notes,  dosniers,  memoranda,  this  ocean  of  information, 
sleeps  motionless,  deep  and  calm  as  the  sea  itself. 
When  some  event  occurs,  some  crime  is  committed,  the 
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law  calls  on  the  police,  and  instantly  a  memorandum 
is  fortlicoming  as  to  the  suspected  person,  of  wliicli  tUe 
jndge  takes  cognizance. 

These  dossiers,  however,  in  which  the  accused  per- 
son's antecedents  ore  analyzed,  are  mere  sources  of 
information,  wLich  remain  hidden  at  the  Prefecture; 
the  law  can  make  no  legal  use  of  them ;  they  inform 
the  law,  and  the  law  acts  upon  them ;  that  is  all. 
These  records  furnish  what  might  be  called  the  reverse 
side  of  the  tapestry  of  crimes,  their  first  causes  —  usu- 
ally otherwise  unknown.  No  jury  would  listen,  and 
the  whole  country  would  rise  in  indignation,  if  any 
word  of  these  memoranda  were  produced  at  the  court 
of  assizes.  It  is  actually  a  case  of  Truth  compelled 
to  stay  at -the  bottom  of  her  well.  No  magistrate, 
after  a  dozen  years'  practice  in  Paris,  is  ignorant  of 
the  fact  that  the  court  of  assizes  and  the  correctional 
police  have  secret  knowledge  of  existing  evils,  which 
are  like  nests  where  flagrant  crimes  have  been  brooded 
and  hatched  ;  he  will  own  that  law  and  justice  do  not 
pnnish  more  than  half  the  crimes  that  are  committed. 
If  the  public  knew  to  what  an  extreme  the  discretion 
of  the  police  agents  is  carried,  they  would  revere  such 
fine  fellows  as  the  Cheverus.  People  think  the  police 
crafty  and  Machiavellian  ;  they  are  extremely  kind,  — 
but  while  they  listen  patiently  to  outbreaks  of  passion, 
they  obtain  information  and  they  keep  notes  ! 

"We'll  forget  all  that,"  said  the  judge,  replacing 
the  papers  in  a  portfolio ;  "  those  are  secrets  between 
the  police  and  the  law;  the  judge  may  decide  what 
they  are  worth;  bnt  Monsieur  and  Madame  Camusot 
have  known  nothing  about  them." 
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"  Wb;  do  you  repeat  tbat?"  said  Madame  Camueot 

"Liicien  is  guilty,"  said  the  judge,  "but  of  what?" 

"A  man  who  is  loved  by  the  DucheBse  de  Maufri- 
gDense,  the  Comtesse  de  S^rizy,  and  Clotilde  de  Grand- 
lieu  is  not  guUty,"  replied  Am^lie;  "the  other  man 
must  liave  done  it  all." 

"  But  Lucien  is  an  acvomplice,"  cried  Camusot 

"  Will  you  trust  me ? "  aaid  Am^lie.  "Restore  the 
priest  to  the  diplomacy  of  which  he  is  such  a  noble 
ornament,  declare  that  uiiseraljle  little  fool  innoceat, 
and  find  some  other  persons  guilty  of  the  crime —  " 

"How  you  run  onl"  said  the  judge,  smiling.' 
"Women  fly  to  their  ends  across  the  lans  ae  a  bird 
flies  through  air  without  an 'obstacle." 

"But,"  said  Am^lie,  "that  abb^,  diplomat,  or  con- 
vict, as  you  please,  can  certainly  put  you  on  the  track 
of  other  guilty  persons  to  save  himself," 

"Ah!"  cried  Camusot,  in- admiratioD  of  hie  wife, 
"  I  'm  nothing  but  the  cap ;  you  are  the  head." 

"Well,  then,  the  session  is  over!  Come  and  kiafl 
your  M^lie  ;  it  is  past  one  o'clock." 

And  Madame  Camusot  went  off  to  bed,  leaving  her 
husband  to  sort  his  papers  and  his  ideas  preparatory 
to  the  examination  he  was  to  make  on  the  morrow  of 
the  two  accused  persons. 

Consequently,  while  the  salad-baskets  were  making 
their  way  to  the  Conciergerie,  bearing  Jacques  Collin 
and  Lucien,  the  examining  judge,  after  duly  break- 
fasting, crossed  Paris  on  foot,  according  to  the  simple 
habits  of  the  Parisian  magistracy,  to  reach  his  office, 
where  the  papers  of  his  oases  had  already  arrived  —  in 
this  wise:  — 
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Every  examining  judge  has  a  clerk,  a  sort  of  sworn- 
in  jndicial  secretary,  a  race  vbicb  perpetuates  itself 
without  bounty,  without  encouragement,  producing 
excellent  persons  in  whom  dumbness  comes  naturally 
and  is  absolute.  An  example  of  iiirtiaoretion  on  the 
part  of  these  clerks  is  a.  thing  unknown  at  the  Palais 
from  the  earliest  parliament  until  now.  The  perspec- 
tive of  a  humble  office  at  the  Palais,  that  of  registrar, 
and  a  conscience  about  his  calling,  suffice  to  render 
the  clerk  of  an  examining  judge  a  successful  rival  to 
the  grave,  —  for  the  grave  gives  up  its  secrets  since  the 
advance  of  chemistry.  Tliis  employ^  is  the  very  pen 
of  the  judge.  The  clerk  of  Monsieur  Carauaot,  a 
young  man  twenty-two  years  of  age,  named  Coquart, 
had  gone  to  the  judge's  house  in  the  morning  and 
taken  all  the  papera  and  notes  of  the  cases,  which  he 
had  laid  out  in  due  order  in  the  office,  while  the  judge 
was  lounging  along  the  quays,  looking  at  the  novelties 
in  the  shop  windows^  and  asking  himself,  "  How  am  I 
to  deal  with  a  sly  dog  like  Jacques  Collin,  if  Jacques 
Collin  it  is?  Bibi-Lupio  will  certainly  recognize  him, 
and  I  must  seem  to  be  doing  my  official  duty,  if  only 
for  the  eyes  of  the  police.  I  do  see  such  impossibil- 
ities  that  in  my  opinion  it  would  be  better  to  enlighten 
the  countess  and  the  duchess  by  showing  them  those 
police  notes.  Besides,  I  should  be  revenging  my 
father,  from  whom  Lucien  took  Coralie.  By  unmask- 
ing such  vile  scoundrels  my  ability  will  be  proclaimed, 
and  Lucien  will  soon  be  given  up  by  all  these  friends 
of  his.     "Well,  the  examination  will  help  me  to  decide." 

Presently  he  went  into  one  of  the  curiosity  shops, 
attracted  by  a  clock  of  Boule. 
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"Not  to  be  false  to  my  own  conscience  anil  yet 
serve  these  two  great  ladies  would  be  a  masterpiece  of 
eleveroess,"  thought  he,  '•  Why ! "  he  exclaimed  aloud 
as  he  saw  the  attorney- general,  "you  here,  Monsieur 
de  Granville!     Are  you  io  search  of  coins?" 

"That's  a  taste  they  say  belongs  to  all  the  justi- 
ciary," replied  tlie  Comte  de  Granville,  laughing. 

Then,  after  looking  about  the  shop  for  a  few  min- 
utes as  if  he  were  finishing  his  search,  he  accompanied 
■  Camusot  along  the  quay  without  any  idea  occurring  to 
the  judge's  mind  that  the  meeting  was  other  than 
accidental. 

"You  are  to  examine  Monsieur  de  Rubeiupr^  this 
morning,  I  am  told,"  said  the  attorney- general.  "Poor 
young  man!    1  was  very  fond  of  him." 

"There  are  many  chaises  against  him,"  said 
Camusot. 

"Yes,  I  have  read  the, police  notes;  but  they  are 
due,  in  part,  to  an  agent  who  does  not  belong  to  the 
^Prefecture,  to  the  famous  Corentin,  a  man  who  has 
caused  more  heads  of  ianoc«nt  men  to  be  cut  off  than 
you  will  send  guilty  to  the  scaffold  aud —  But  the- 
fellow  is  beyond  our  reach.  Without  wishing  to  influ- 
ence the  mind  of  a  magistrate  like  yourself,  I  cannot 
helf*  calling  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  if  you  could 
acquire  a  certainty  that  Lucicn  wa^  ignorant  of  the 
ghTs  will,  it  might  be  shown  that  he  had  no  interest, 
so  far  as  he  was  aware,  in  her  death." 

"  We  are  quite  certain  of  his  absence  during  the 
time  the  girl  was  poisoned,"  said  Camusot.  "  He  was 
watching  on  the  road  to  Fontainebleau  for  the  passing 
of  Mademoiselle  de  Grandlieu  and  the  Duchesae  de 
I-enoncourt." 
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"Oh!  "replied  tUe  attorney- general,  "he  still  re- 
tained such  hopes  about  his  marriage  with  Iilademoi- 
aelle  de  Grandlieu  (so  the  Duchesse  de  GrandlieLi  tells 
me  herself)  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  believe  so 
intelligent  a  fellow  would  risk  everything  by  a  useless 
crime," 

"  Yes,"  said  Camusot,  "  more  especially  if  it  is  true 
that  this  Esther  gave  him  all  she  won." 

"Derville  and  Nucingen  say  she  died  ignorant  of 
the    inheritance,   which    had,   however,    fallen    to    her 
some  time  ago,"  said  the  attorn ey-geiwral. 
-  "Bat  what  do  you  really  think  about  it?"  asked 
Camusot;   "there's  the  crime  at  any  rate." 

*'  A  crime  probably  committed  by  the  servants," 
replied  the  attorney- general. 

"  Unfortunately,"  observed  Camusot,  "  it  is  more  in 
the  line  of  Jacques  Collin,  —  for  the  Spanish  priest  is 
undoubtedly  that  escaped  convict ;  he  would  be  the 
moat  likely  person  to  rob  the  girl  of  that  seven  hun- 
dre<l  thousand  francs  which  the  Baron  de  Nutingen 
knows  she  had  in  her  possession." 

"  Well,  you  will  weigh  it  all,  my  dear  Camusot;  be 
prudent.  The  Abb^  Carlos  Herrera  belongs  to  diplo- 
macy;  though,  of  course,  an  ambassador  who  com- 
mits a  crime  derives  no  immunity  from  his  position. 
Is  he,  or  is  he  not  the  Abb6  Carlos  Herrera?  The 
whole  question  is  there." 

And  Monsieur  de  Granville  bowed  with  the  air  of 
a  man  who  does  not  wish  for  an  answer. 

"He  too  wants  to  save  Lncien,"  thought  Camnsot 
as  he  went  along  the  quai  des  Lunettes,  while  the 
attorney-general  entered  the  Palais  by  the  cour  de 
Harlay. 
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When  CamuBot  reached  the  court-yard  of  the  Con- 
ciei^crie  be  turned  ioto  the  director's  office  and  taking 
that  official  by  the  arm  led  him  to  the  middle  of  the 
paved  court  where  no  ear  could  overhear  them. 

"  My  dear  monsieur,"  he  said,  "  do  me  the  kindness 
to  go  yourself  to  La  Force  and  ask  your  colleague 
there  if  he  liappens  to  have  at  this  moment  any  con- 
victs who  were  at  the  galleys  in  Toulon  between  the 
years  1810  and  1815  ;  and  ascertain  also  whether  you 
have  any  here  youi-self.  If  there  are  any  at  La  Force 
we  will  transfijr  them  here  for  a  few  days,  and  you 
must  let  me  know  if  they  recognize  the  Spanish  priest 
-  as  Jacques  Collin,  called  Trompe-la-Mort." 

"Very  good,  monsieur;  but  Bibi- Lupin  has  arrived." 

"Ah  !  "  cried  the  judge, 

"  He  was  at  Meluu.  They  have  told  liim  that  the 
man  ia  tliouglit  to  be  Trompe-la-Mort.  He  smiled  with 
pleasure  and  is  now  waiting  your  ordera." 

"  Send  him  to  me." 

The  director  of  the  Conciergerte  then  presented 
Jacques  Collin's  request  to  the  judge,  describing  the 
deplorable  physical  condition  of  the  man. 

"I  intended  to  examine  him  first,"  said  the  judge, 
"  but  not  on  account  of  his  health.  I  received  a  note 
this  morning  from  tlie  director  of  La  Force.  It  seems 
that  the  sly  dog,  who  says  he  has  been  at  the  point 
of  death  for  twenty-four  hours,  slept  so  soundly  ia 
his  cell  at  La  Force,  that  he  never  heard  the  doctor 
whom  the  director  sent  to  him.  The  doctor  did  not 
feel  his  pulse,  but  let  him  sleep  ;  which  proves,  per- 
haps, that  Ills  conscience  is  as  sound  as  his  health. 
I  shall  only  believe  in  his  illness  sufBcienlly  to  let  me 
study  his  game,"  said  Monsieur  Camusot,  smiling. 
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"  One  leams  some  new  thing  every  day  from  these 
prisonei's,"  remarked  the  director  of  the  Cone  Serge  rie. 

The  Prefecture  of  the  police  commuoicatea  with  the 
CoQciergerie  and  with  the  sitting  magistrates  by  means 
of  underground  passages.  This  explains  the  marvel- 
lous rapidity  with  which  the  administration  and  the 
judges  of  the  court  of  assizes  can  obtain  information 
during  sessions.  So  that  when  Monsieur  Camuaot 
reached  the  head  of  the  staircase  which  led  to  his 
oflSire  he  found  Bibi-Lupin,  who  had  hurried  np  through 
the  Salle  des  Pas-Perdus. 

"What  zeal!"  said  the  judge,  smiling. 

"  Ah !  if  it 's  he,"  replied  the  detective,  "  you  '11  see 
a  terrible  row  in  the  yard  should  there  happen  to  be 
any  old  galley-slaves  confined  here." 

"Why  so?" 

"  Because  Trompe-Ia-Mort  has  filched  their  funds, 
and  I  fcnOM  they  have  sworn  to  exterminate  him." 

"  They  "  meant  the  convicts  whose  money,  confided 
for  the  last  twenty  years  to  Trompe-la-Mort,  had  been 
epent  on  Lucien. 

"  Can  yon  find  witnesses  of  his  last  arrest?" 

"  Give  me  two  summoDses,  and  I  promise  to  bring 
them  to  jou  to-day." 

"  Coquart,"  said  the  judge,  taking  off  his  gloves  and 
putting  his  hat  and  cane  in  a  corner,  "  fill  out  two 
summonses  as  monsieur  directs." 

He  looked  at  himself  in  the  miiTor  over  the  mantel- 
shelf on  which  stood,  in  place  of  a  clock,  a  ewer  and 
wash-basin,  with'  a  bottle  of  water  and  a  glass  on  one 
Bide,  and  a  lamp  on  the  other.  The  judge  rang  the 
bell.     An  usher  came,  after  a  time. 
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"Are  there  any  persons  waiting?"  asked  tbe  judge 
of  the  usher,  whose  business  it  was  to  receive  wit- 
nesses, exaraioe  their  summonses  and  place  tliem  in 
the  order  of  their  arrival. 

"Yes,  monsieur." 

"Take  their  nanjes,  and  bring  me  the  list." 

Examining  judges,  being  chary  of  their  time,  are 
sometimes  obligeil  to  carry  ou  several  e^iaminations  at 
once.  That  is  the  reason  of  the  long  detention  of  wit- 
nesses who  are  taken  to  tlie  room  occupied  by  the 
ushers,  into  which  the  bells  of  all  the  esamining  judges 
ring. 

"  After  you  have  done  that."'  added  the  judge  to  hia 
usher,  "  you  will  go  and  fetch  me  the  Abb^  Carlos 
Herrera." 

"Ha!"  cried  Bibi-Lupin.  "I  was  told  he  had 
turned  himself  into  a  priest  and  a  Spaniard.  Pooh! 
that 's  only  a  new  edition  of  Collet." 

"There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,"  remarked 
Camusot,  signing  two  of  those  formidable  summonses, 
which  trouble  the  mind  of  every  one,  even  those  of  the 
most  innocent  witnesses',  whom  the  law  commands  to 
appear,  under  heavy  penalties  if  they  disobey. 
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ASIA  AT  WORK. 


Half  an  honr  earlier,  Jacques  Collin  had  ended  hia 
deep  deliberatiooB  and  was  fully  under  arms.  Noth- 
ing can  better  depict  this  figure  of  the  people  in  revolt 
against  the  laws  than  tlie  few  lines  which  he  had 
written  on  his  greasy  bits  of  paper. 

The  meaning  of  the  first  was  as  follows,  for  it  was 
in  a  language  arranged  between  himself  and  Asia, 
a  corruption  of  thieves'  Latin,  —  hieroglyphics  applied 
to  ideas : — 

"  Go  to  the  Duchesse  ds  Maafrigneuse  or  to  Madame 
de  S^rizy.  One  of  tliem  must  see  Lucieu  before  his  exami- 
nation and  give  hitn  the  paper  here  enclosed.  Find  our  two 
thieves ;  tell  them  to  be  ready  to  play  the  part  I  shall  indi- 
cate to  them.  Go  to  Rastignac ;  tell  him,  from  him  whom 
he  met  at  the  masked  ball,  to  come  here  and  certify  that  the 
Abb^  Carlos  Herrera  does  not  in  any  way  resemble  Jacques 
Collin,  arrested  at  Vauquer's.  Obtain  the  same  of  Doctor 
Bianchon.  Set  Luden's  two  leomen  at  work  in  the  same 
direction." 

On  the  enclosed  paper  was  written  in  good  French : 

"Lueien,  admit  nothing  as  to  me.  I  must  be  to  yon  the 
Abb^  Carlos  Herrera.  Not  only  is  this  your  justification, 
but,  if  yon  show  firmness  now,  you  will  gain  seven  millions 
and  save  jour  honor." 
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These  two  bits  of  paper,  gummed  together  on  the 

written  side  so  that  tliey  looked'  like  a  frugnieat  of  the 
same  sheet,  were  rolled  up  with  au  art  peculiar  to  those 
who  brood  at  the  galleys  over  means  of  escape.  The 
whole  took  the  form  and  consistence  of  those  wads  of 
wax  which  thrifty  women  apply  to  their  needles  when 
the  eyes  are  broken. 

"If  I  am  examiued  first,  we  are  saved;  but  if  it 
is  the  young  one,  all  is  lost,"  he  thought  as  he  sat 
waiting. 

The  tension  was  so  cruel  that  the  strong  man's  face 
was  covered  with  a  white  sweat.  This  stupendous 
being  saw  the  True  in  his  sphere  of  crime,  as 
Moliere  in  his  sphere  of  dramatic  poesy,  as  Cuvier 
among  vanished  creations.  Genius  is,  everywhere. 
Intuition.  Below  this  phenomenon  all  other  remark- 
able things  are  done  by  talent.  In  this  consists  the 
difference  which  separates  persons  of  the  first  order 
from  persons  of  the  second  order.  Crime  has  its  men 
of  genius.  Jacques  Collin,  brought  to  bay,  applied  a 
supreme  effort  of  human  intelligence  against  the  Steel 
snnor  of  the  law. 

As  he  heard  the  heavy  grating  of  the  locks  and  bolts 
'of  his  door  Carlos  Herrera  resumed  the  attitude  and 
appearance  of  a  dying  man.  In  this  he  was  aided  by 
the  intoxicating  sense  of  joy  the  jailer's  steps,  pausing 
before  his  door,  had  caused  him.  He  knew  not  by 
what  means  Asia  would  reach  him,  but  he  felt  certain 
he  should  see  her  on  his  way  to  the  judge's  offlce,  after 
the  promise  she  had  given  him  at  the  arcade  of  Saint- 
Jean. 

Asia,  as  soon  as  that  fortunate  meeting  was  over, 
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had  gone  to  the  Greve,  piisbiDg  the  little  hand-cart 
rapidly  to  the  Ijottom  of  the  embankment,  where  she 
hid  it  until  such  time  as  its  true  owner,  now  drinlfiDg 
the  price  of  its  hire  iu  one  of  the  low  wineshops  of  the 
neighborhood,  should  returu  to  find  her  property  in 
the  place  agreed  upon.  Asia  then  took  a  backney- 
coach  on  the  place  de  I'H  tel  de  Ville,  sajing  to  the 
driver,  "  To  the  Temple !  and  quick,  too  \  Ily  a  gras 
—  there  'e  fat  in  it." 

A  woman  dressed  as  Asia  now  was  could  easily,  and 
without  exciting  the  slightest  curiosity,  be  lost  in  the 
throng  of  that  vast  hall  where  all  the  rags  of  Paris 
accumulate,  where  swarm  all  ambulating  peddlers,  and 
the  female  dealers  in  old  clothes  gabble.  The  two 
accused  persons  were  scarcely  in  their  cells  before  she 
was  being  reclotl)ed  in  a  damp  little  room  over  one  of 
those  horrible  shops  where  are  sold  the  remains  of 
materials  stolen  by  tailors  and  dressmakers.  It  was 
kept  by  an  old  spinster  called  La  Rometto,  from  her 
baptismal  name  of  J^roinette.  La  Komette  was  to  the 
marckandes  de  toilette  what  those  resourceful  women 
were  themselves  to  otlier  women,  called  respectable 
but  embarrassed,  —  a  usurer  at  a  hundred  per  cent. 

"My  dear,"  said  Asia  on  arriving,  "I  must  be 
dressed.  Make  me  a  baroness  of  the  faubourg  Saint- 
Germain  at  the  very  least.  Harness  me  up  quick!" 
she  cried  ;  "  my  feet  are  in  boiling  oil !  You  know 
the  sort  of  gown  I  want.  Out  with  your  rouge :  find 
me  some  real  lace,  and  a  watch  and  a  lot  of  charms  to 
sparkle  I  Send  your  girl  to  fetch  a  coach  and  let  it 
wait  at  the  back  door." 

"Yes,  madmne,"  said  the  old  maid,  with  the  eub- 
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mission  and  haste  of  a  servant  in  preseuue  of  her 
mistress. 

If  this  scene  had  had  a  witness  he  would  have  seen 
at  once  that  the  woman  concealed  tindei'  the  name  of 
Asia  was  tlie  proprietor  of  tlie  place.    . 

"They've  brought  ine  diamonds,"  said  La  Romette 
as  she  was  doing  Asia's  hair. 

"  Are  they  stolen  ?  " 

"I  think  so." 

"Then,  whatever  the  profit  may  he,  my  dear,  de- 
prive yourself  of  it.  We  have  the  Curious  to  fear  for 
some  time  yet." 

We  may  now  imagine  how  Asia  appeared  in  the 
Salle  des  Pas-Perdus  of  the  Palais  de  Justice,  with  a 
summons  in  her  hand,  asking  to  be  guided  through  the 
corridors  and  staircases  to  the  office  of  Monsieur  Cam- 
usot,  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  arrival  of 
that  judge. 

She  no  longer  resemhled  herself.  After  washing 
'off,  like  an  actress,  her  old  woman's  face,  and  putting 
on  rouge  and  white  paint,  she  had  covered  her  head 
with  an  admirable  hlond  wig.  Dressed  precisely  like 
a  lady  of  the  faubourg  Saint-Germain,  she  appeared  to 
be  about  forty  years  of  age,  for  she  had  covered  her 
face  with  a  black  lace  veil.  A  corset  laced  ruthlessly 
tight,  compressed  her  culiuary  figure.  Very  well-gloved, 
wearing  a  bustle  of  considerable  dimensions,  she  ex- 
haled as  she  passed  along,  an  agreeable  odor  of  mare- 
chale  powder.  Dangling  a  bag  with  a  gold  clasp  in 
her  hand,  she  divided  her  attention  between  the  walls 
of  the  Palais,  which  she  had  entered  apparently  for 
the  first  time,  and  the  chain  of  a  pretty  King  Charles 
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Bpaniel.  A  dowager  of  this  kiod  was  eoon  remarked  by 
ihe  black-robed  denizens  of  the  Salle  des  Pas  I'erdua. 

Besides  the  briefless  bftrrlsters  wlio  sweep  that  ball 
with  theii'  gowns  and  call  distinguished  lawyere  by 
their  baptismal  names  to  give  the  idea  tliat  they  belong 
to  the  aristocracy  of  theii-  order,  there  can  often  be 
Been  in  that  huge  loimging-place  patieot  jouug  fellows 
at  the  beck  and  call  of  busy  lawyers,  dancing  attend- 
ance on  the  chance  of  a  case  coming  up  and  requiring 
to  be  at^ued  when  the  barrister  employed  upon  it  is 
Dot  at  hand.  It  would  be  a  curious  sight  could  we 
lay  bare  the  varieties  beneath  these  black  goivns  wtiicb 
walk  about  this  immense  hall  in  threes  and  sometimes 
in  fours,  producing  by  their  conversation  the  mighty 
hum  which  echoes  through  this  space  so  rightly  named 
the  Hall  of  the  Wasted  Steps, — for  this  incessant  tramp- 
ing wears  out  a  lawyer  fully  as  much  as  the  prodigal- 
ities of  speech.  Asia  had  counted  on  meeting  these 
loungers  of  the  Palais  ;  she  laughed  under  her  breath 
at  the  witticisms  she  overheard,  and  finally  attracted 
the  attention  of  Massol,  a  liceutiate  not  as  yet  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  and  more  interested  in  reporting 
for  the  "  Gazette  des  Tribunaux"  than  in  searching 
for  clients.  He  now.  with  a  smile,  oifered  his  services 
to  the  lady  so  richly  dressed  and  t^reeably  perfumed,     - 

Asia,  in  a  mincing  head  voice,  explained  to  this 
obliging  youug  gentleman  that  she  was  there  on  the 
■  summons  of  a  judge  named  Camusot. 

"  Ah  !  in  the  affair  Rubempre?" 

The  case  was  already  named  ! 

"  Well,  it  is  not  myself,  but  my  maid  —  a  girl  who 
calls  herself  Europe.     I  had  her  just  twenty-four  hours 
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aod  then  she  ran  awa;  when  she  sav  my  porter  bring 
me  thi»  summonB." 

Then,  like  all  old  women  whose  life  is  passed  in 
gossiping  by  tlieir  firesides,  and  iustigated  also  by 
Mas9ol,  she  reeouuted,  with  many  parentheses,  several 
of  the  misfortunes  of  her  life,  and  the  death  of  her 
husband,  one  of  the  thi-ee  directors  of  the  Territorial 
office.  She  consulted  the  young  lawyer  as  to  whether 
she  ought  to  sue  her  son-in-law,  the  Comte  de  Gross- 
Narp,  who  made  her  daughter  very  unhappy,  and 
asked  whether  the  law  allowed  ber  to  dispose  of  her 
fortune.  Massol  could  not,  in  spite  of  his  efforts, 
make  out  whether  tlie  summons  was  for  the  mistress 
or  the  maid.  He  had  only  glanced  at  the  well-known 
paper,  which,  to  save  time,  is  printed,  so  that  the  clerks 
and  judges  are  only  obliged  to  fill  in  the  blank  lines 
left  for  the  names  of  witnesses,  their  address,  and  the 
hour  at  which  they  are  cited  to  appear,  Asia  made 
her  companion  explain  to  her  the  Palais  (which  she 
knew  even  better  than  he  knew  it  himself),  and  finally 
ended  by  asking  him  at  what  hour  Monsieur  Camusot 
would  come. 

"Well,  in  general,  the  examining  judges  begin  their 
inquiry  at  ten  o'clock." 

"  It  is  a  quarter  to  ten,"  she  said,  looking  at  a 
pretty  little  watch,  a  triumph  of  the  art  of  Jewelry, 
which  made  Massol  think  to  himself:  — 

"  Where  the  devil  docs  fortune  poke  itself." 

By  this  time,  Asia  had  come  as  far  as  the  dark  hall 
looking  out  upon  the  court  of  the  conciei^erie,  where 
the  ushers  all  assembled.  Seeing  the  entrance  to  the 
prison  through  the  single  window,  she  exclaimed :  — 
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"What  are  those  great  walls  over  there?" 

"That  is  the  Conciergerie." 

"  Ah !  the  Conciergerie,  where  our  poor  queen  — 
How  I  should  like  to  see  ber  dungeon ! " 

"  That  is  impossible,  Madame  la  baroiine,"  said  the 
youDg  lawyer,  who  had  given  his  arm  to  the  dowager, 
"  It  requires  permits,  which  are  very  difficult  to  obtain." 

"  They  tell  me,"  she  went  on,  "  that  Louis  XVIII. 
has  himself  written,  in  Latin,  an  inscription  on  the 
walls  of  Marie  Antoinette's  cell." 

"  Yes,  Madame  la  baronne." 

"I  should  like  to  know  Latin  that  I  might  learn 
the  words  of  that  inscription.  Do  you  think  that 
Monsieur  Camusot  would  give  me  a  permit?" 

"That  is  not  in  his  province.  But  he  could  ac- 
Gompany  you." 

"Could  he  leave  his  examinations?"    she  asked. 

"  Oh,"  said  Massol,  "  the  aecrused  could  wait." 

"  Tiens/  yes,  they  are  accused,  tliat 's  true,"  said 
Asia,  artlessly.  "  But  I  know  Monsieur  de  Granville, 
your  attorney-general." 

This  information  produced  a  magical  effect  upon  the 
lawyer  and  the  ushers  who  overheai-d  it. 

"  Ah !  you  know  the  attorney-general,"  said  Massol, 
who  now  thought  it  worth  while  to  discover  the  name 
and  address  of  the  client  whom  fate  had  brought  him. 

"Yes,  I  often  meet  him  at  the  Serizys'.  Monsieur 
de  S^rizy  is  a  friend  of  his,  and  Madame  de  Serizy 
is  a  relation  of  mine,  through  tlie  Ronqucrolles. " 

"If  Madame  would  like  to  step  down  to  the  Con- 
cieigerie,"  said  an  usher,  "she  —  " 

"  Yea,  to  be  sure,"  said  Massol. 
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The  ushers  allowed  the  lawyer  and  the  baroness  to 
go  dowQ  the  Btairoase,  and  tbey  were  soon  in  the  guard- 
room where  the  stairway  fi-om  the  Sourici^re  ends,  — 
a  pjace  well-known  to  Asia,  and  which  forms,  as  we 
have  already  shown,  a  pKist  of  observatioD  through 
which  every  one  from  the  prisoa  must  pass, 

"Ask  these  gentlemeD  if  Monsieur  Camusot  has 
come,"  Bhe  said,  observing  the  gendai'mes  who  were 
playing  cards  on  a  bench. 

"  Yes,  madame,  he  has  just  come  up  from  the  Sou- 
ricifere." 

"  Sourici&re ! "  she  exclaimed,  "what  is  that? —  Ah! 
how  stupid  I  was  not  to  have  gone  directly  to  the 
Comte  de  Granville —  I  haven't  the  time  now.  Take 
me,  if  you  please,  to  Monsieur  Camueot  before  he 
gets  to  work." 

"Oh,  madame,  you  have  plenty  of  time  to  see 
Monsieur  Camusot,"  said  Massol.  "If  you  send  in 
your  card  he  will  spare  you  the  annoyance  of  waiting 
in  the  antechamber  among  the  witnesses.  We  have 
some  consideration  at  the  Palais  for  ladies  like  yon. 
Yon  have  your  cards  witli  you  ?  " 

At  tins  moment  Asia  and  her  lawyer  were  exactly 
In  front  of  the  window  in  the  gnard-room  which  com- 
manded the  office  of  the  Conciergerie.  The  gendarmes 
tolerated  for  a  time  the  presence  of  a  biironess  accom- 
panied by  a  lawyer.  Asia  let  the  latter  relate  to  her  the 
various  horrible  things  that  all  young  lawyers  have  to 
tetl  about  what  happens  in  that  fateful  office  called 
"  le  guichet."  She  refused  to  believe  that  the  "  toilet 
of  death"  was  made  behind  the  iron  railings  which 
he  pointed  out  to  her ;  but  the  corporal  of  gendarmes 
confirmed  the  fact. 
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"  How  I  should  like  to  see  that !  "  she  said. 

She  stood  there,  chatteriag  with  the  corporal  aod 
the  lawyer  till  ehe  saw  Jacques  CoIHd.  supported  by 
two  gendarmes  and  preceded  by  Monsieur  Camusot'a 
usher,  come  out  of  the  "  guichet." 

"Ah  I  here  cornea  the  prison  chaplain;  perhaps  he 
is  going  to  prepare  one  of  those  unfortunate  —  " 

"No,  ntadame,"  said  the  corporal,  "that  is  an  ac- 
cused person  who  ie  coming  to  be  examioed." 

"  What  is  he  accused  of?" 

*'He  is  implicated  ia  a  poisoning  case." 
■    '*0h!  I 'd  like  to  see  him." 

*' You  can't  stay  here,"  said  tlie  corporal,  "for  he 
is  in  solitary  confinement  and  be  baa  to  pass  through 
this  guard-room.  Here,  madame,  go  through  this 
door  to  the  staircase." 

"  Thank  you,  monsieur,"  said  the  baroness,  going 
towards  the  door  as  if  to  rush  down  the  staircase ; 
tbea  she  seemed  to  lose  her  head  and  cried  out, 
"But  where  am  I?" 

Her  Toice  was  loud  and  it  reached  the  ears  of  Jacques 
Collin;  she  meant  in  this  way  to  prepare  him  to  see 
her.  The  corporal  rushed  at  the  baroness,  seized 
her  round  the  waist,  and  dragged  her  into  the  midst 
of  four  or  five  gendarmes,  who  had  sprung  u|i  like  one 
man;  for  in  tliis  guard-room  they  distrust. everybody. 
It  was  an  arbitrary  act,  but  a  necessai'y  one.  Tlie 
lawyer  himself  had  exclaimed,  "Oh,  madame!  ma- 
dame ! "  in  frightened  tones,  so  much  did  he  tear 
being  compromised. 

Tlie  Abbe    Carlos    Herrera,   almost  fainting,    was 
allowed  to  sit  down  for  a  moment  in  the  guard-room. 
19 
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"  Poor  man  !"  Baiil  the  baroness.     "  Is  he  guilty?" 

These  words,  though  said  in  the  ear  of  the  young 
lawyer,  were  heard  by  every  one,  for  the  silence  of 
death  reigned  in  the  guard-room.  As  privileged 
persons  were  occasionally  permitted  to  see  famous 
criminals  as  they  passed  from  the  prison  through  this 
guard-room,  the  gendarmes  and  the  judge's  usher  who 
had  chaise  of  the  abb^  made  no  observation  on  the 
presence  of  the  baroness.  Besides,  thanks  to  the 
promptness  with  which  the  corporal  had  giasped  her 
person  to  prevent  any  communication  between  the 
accused  and  the  visitor,  a  very  reassuring  space  was 
left  between  them. 

"  Let  us  go  on!"  murmured  Carlos  Herrera,  mak- 
ing an  effort  to  rise. 

At  this  instant  the  little  batt  rolled  from  his  sleevei 
and  the  place  wliere  it  stopped  was  noticed  by  the 
baroness,  whose  veil  gave  freedom  to  her  eyes.  Damp 
and  greasy,  it  did  not  roll  away  ;  for  these  little  points, 
apparently  insignificant,  had  all  bfeen  calculated  by 
Jacques  Collin  to  produce  success.  When  the  prisoner 
had  been  taken  up  the  stairs,  Asia  dropped  her  bag  ia 
a  natural  manner,  stooped  quickly  to  recover  it,  and  as 
she  did  so  picked  up  the  ball,  the  color  of  which,  being 
that  of  the  dust  and  mnd  on  the  floor,  kept  it  from 
being  seen. 

"Ah!"  she  said,  "it  wrung  my  heart  to  see  him. 
He  must  l)e  dying." 

"  Or  trying  to  appear  so,"  said  the  corporal. 

"Monsieur,"  said  Asia  to  the  lawyer,  "please  coo- 
duct  me  at  once  co  Monsieur  Camusot ;  I  have  come 
here  on  this  very  business ;  he  may  be  very  glad  to 
see  me  before  he  examines  that  poor  abb^." 
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The  lawyer  and  the  baroness  left  the  gaard-i'oom 
with  its  fuliginous  and  oleaginous  walls;  but  when 
they  reached  the  top  of  the  stairtjaee,  the  bai-oaesB 
gave  a  loud  esclamation  :  — 

"My  dog!"  slie  cried.  "Oh!  moneieur,  my  poor 
dog ! " 

And  she  darted  like  a  crazy  woman  into  the  Salle 
des  Pas-Perdu8,  asking  every  one  if  they  bad  seen  her 
dog.  She  reached  the  Galei'ie  des  Marchandes  and 
ran  toward  a  stairway  calling  out :  "  I  see  him ! 
There  he  is !  " 

Ttiis  staircase  was  the  one  that  leads  to  the  cour  de 
Harlay,  through  which,  her  comedy  played,  she  passed 
to  the  quai  des  Orfevj'es,  where  she  flung  herself  into 
one  of  the  hackney-coaches  which  stand  there,  and 
disappeared,  carrying  with  her  Europe's  snmmous  and 
the  greasy  wad  of  paper. 

"  Eue  Neuve-Saiot-Marc !  "  she  cried  to  the  driver. 

Asia  could  count  on  the  inviolal'le  secrecy  of  a  cer- 
tain dealer  in  second-hand  finery  named  Madame 
NourrisaoD,  also  known  underthe  name  of  Madame  de 
Sainte-Est^ve,  who  lent  her  not  only  her  individuality 
but  also  her  shop,  —  where  Nucingen  had  bargained 
for  the  delivery  of  Esther,  Asia  was  there  as  though 
she  were  at  home,  for  she  did  actually  occupy  a  room 
in  Madame  Nourrisson's  apartment.  She  paid  the 
fare,  and  went  up  to  her  chamber  bowing  to  Madame 
Nourrisson  in  a  manner  to  let  her  know  she  bad  no 
time  to  say  a  word. 

Secure  from  prying  eyes,  Asia  began  to  unfold  the 
papers  with  all  the  care  that  learned  men  give  to  un- 
rolling a  palimpsest.     Having  read  the  instructions, 
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she  jndged  it  necessary  to  copy  the  note  to  Lucieo  on 
clean  note-paper.  Then  she  went  down  to  Madame 
Nourrisson's  room  und  kept  her  talking,  while  a.  girl 
from  the  shop  ran  to  call  a  coach  from  the  Boulevard 
des  Italiens.  In  the  course  of  her  talk,  Asia  got  from 
Madame  Noiirrisson  the  addresses  of  the  Duchesse  de 
Maufrigneuse  and  Madame  de  S^rizy,  which  Madame 
Nouri-isson  knew  through  her  intercourse  with  their 
waiting- maids. 

These  various  trips  and  minute  occupations  took 
over  two  hours.  The  Duchesse  de  Maufrigneuse,  who 
lived  in  the  upper  part  of  the  rue  Saint- Hono  11: ,  kept 
Madame  de  Sainte-Esteve  waiting  more  than  an  hour ; 
though  the  maid  after  knocking  had  passed  in,  through 
the  door  of  the  boudoir,  the  card  of  "  Madame  de 
Sainte-Esteve,"  on  which  Asia  had  written,  "  Come 
on  urgent  business  concerning  Lucien," 

At  the  first  glance  which  she  cast  on  the  duchess 
she  saw  that  her  visit  bad  been  ill-timed,  and  she  liast- 
ened  to  excuse  herself  on  the  ground  of  the  peril  that 
threatened  Lucien. 

"  Who  are  you?  "  asked  tlie  duchess,  without  using 
any  form  of  politeness  and  staring  at  Asia,  who  might 
be  taken  for  a  baroness  by  Maitre  Massol  in  the  Salle 
des  Pas-Perdus,  but  who,  in  the  little  salon  of  the 
hotel  de  Cadignan,  presented  the  effect  of  a  spot  of 
cart-grease  on  a  white  satin  dress. 

"  I  am  a  marchande  de  toihtt'-,  Madame  la  du- 
chesse, —  for  in  eirenmstances  like  these  people  look  for 
assistance  to  those  whose  business  compels  them  to  be 
absolutely  discreet.  I  have  never  betrayed  any  one, 
and  God  knows  how  many  gi'esit  ladies  have  trusted 
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tbdr  diamonds  to  me  for  months  and  borrowed  false 
onea  like  their  own  —  " 

"  Yon  have  another  name?"  said  the  duchess,  smil- 
ing at  a  recollectiofl  this  answer  brought  to  her  mind. 

"  Yes,  Madame  la  duchesse,  I  am  Madame  de  Sainte- 
EstSve  on  great  occasions,  but  my  name  in  business  is 
Madame  Nourrisson." 

"Ah!  very  good,"  said  the  duchess,  changing  her 
tone. 

' '  I  can,"  continued  Asia, ' '  do  great  services ;  I  have 
many  secrets  of  husbands  as  well  as  of  wives.  I 
have  had  much  to  do  with  Monsieur  de  Marsay,  whom 
Madame  la  duchesse  —  " 

"Enough!  enough  I"  cried  the  dachess;  "let  us 
think  of  Lucieu." 

"If  Madame  la  duchesse  wants  to  save  him  she 
must  have  the  course  not  to  lose  time  in  dressing 
herself ;  besides,  she  could  hardly  look  better  than  she 
does  now.  You  are  pretty  enough  to  eat,  though  an 
old  woman  says  it!  Don't  order  your  carriage,  ma- 
dame  ;  come  with  me  —  I  have  a  coach  here  —  to 
Madame  de  Serizy  if  you  wish  to  avoid  greater  evils 
than  even  the  loss  of  that  cherubim," 

"Go  on,  I'll  follow  you,"  said  the  duchess  after 
a  moihenf  s  hesitation.  "  Between  us  both,"  she  re- 
flected, "  we  ought  to  give  her  the  courage  to  act," 

In  spite  of  the  infernal  activity  of  tliis  Dorine  of 
the  galleys,  three  o'clock  was  striking  as  she  entered, 
with  the  duchess,  Madame  de  S(!riay's  hfitel  in  tlie  nic 
de  la  Chaiissee-d'Antin.  But  there,  thanks  to  the 
duchess,  not  a  moment  was  lost.  They  were  both 
itliown  immediately  into  the  presence  of  the  countess 
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who  was  lying  on  a  sofa  ia  a  miniature  cott^e  in  a 
garden  redolent  of  the  perfume  of  flowers. 

"This  is  good,"  thought  Asia,  looking  ahout  her; 
"no  one  can  overbear  us  liere."    ' 

"Ah!  Diane,  I  shall  die!  what  have  you  doue?" 
cried  the  countess,  springing  up  like  a  fawn,  and  seiz- 
ing the  duchess  by  the  shoulders  she  hurst  into  tears. 

"  Come,  come,  Lcontiue,  there  are  occasions  when 
women  like  us  shonld  act  and  not  weep,"  said  the 
duchess,  forcing  tlie  countess  to  sit  down  beside  her 
on  the  sofa. 

Asia  studied  the  countess  with  that  glance  peculiar 
to  depraved  old  women,  which  travels  over  the  soul  of 
another  woman  as  the  scalpel  of  a  surgeon  round  a 
wound.  Jacques  Collin's  companion  recognized  the 
signs  of  the  rarest  sentiment  ever  found  in  a  woman 
of  the  worldj  —  a  true  grief,  the  grief  that  ploughs 
ineffaceable  furrows  in  the  heart  and  face.  The 
countess  had  counted  (orty-flve  spring-tides.  At  this 
moment  there  was  not  the  slightest  coquetry  in  !ier  at- 
tire; her  muslin  peignoir  rumpled  and  creased  showed 
her  figure  without  the  support  of  a  coi-set.  The  eyea 
with  their  black  circles  and  ihe  stained  cheeks  proved 
plainly  enough  her  bitter  weeping.  No  belt  secured 
the  wrapper.  The  hair  gathered  into  a  knot  under  a 
lace  cap  had  not  been  combed  for  twenty-four  hours 
and  revealed  its  thin  siiort  braid  and  straggling  locks 
in  -all  tlieir  poverty ;  she  had  even  forgotten  to  put 
on  her  false  hair. 

"  Madame,"  said  Asia, "  there  is  no  time  to  lose  —  " 

L^ontine  looked  up  and  saw  the  woman  for  the  first 
tamn  and  made  a  movement  of  fear. 
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'*Who  is  it,  Diane?"   she  said. 

"  Whom  do  yoa  suppose  I  should  bring  here,  but 
6ome  one  devoted  to  Lueien  and  ready  to  seive  us?" 

"  Madame,  this  is  no  time  to  whine,  as  the  duchess 
said,"  cried  the  terrible  Asia,  takiug  the  countess  by 
the  arm  and  shaking  her.  "If  you  want  to  save  him 
there 's  not  a  moment  to  lie  lost.  Ue  is  iiinoceut ;  I 
Bwear  it  on  the  bones  of  my  mother ! " 

"Oh  yest  indeed  he  is,"  cried  the  countess,  look- 
ing kindly  at  the  horrible  creature. 

" But,"  continued  Asia,  "if  Monsieur  Camusot  es- 
amiuea  him  the  wrong  way,  he  can  make  liiin  out  guilty 
in  a  couple  of  sentences.  If  you, have  the  power  to 
get  into  the  Conciergerie  and  speak  to  liim,  go  in- 
stantly —  instantly  —  and  give  him  this  paper.  If  yon 
do  that,  to-morrow  be  will  be  at  liberty, —  I  guaran- 
tee it." 

"But,"  said  the  Duchesse  de  Maufrigaeuse,  "  if  it 
is  all-important  to  prevent  Monsieur  Camusot  from 
examining  him  we  can  do  that  by  writing  him  a  line 
and  sending  it  at  once  to  the  Palais  by  your  footman, 
Ltiontine ;   you  can  go  to  see  Liicien  later." 

"Then  let  us  go  into  the  house,"  said  Madame  de 
Serizj. 
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DIAMOMD  CUT  DIAHOMD  —  WHICH  WINS? 

Here  is  what  was  bappeoing  at  the  Paiaia  while 
Lucien's  protectreaaes  were  obeying  the  orders  seat  to 
them  by  Jacqnes  Collin. 

The  gendarmes  placed  t!ie  half- fainting  man  upOD  a 
chair  facing  tlie  window  in  Monsieur  Camusot's  office  ; 
the  judge  was  sitting  in  bis  arm-chair  before  liis  desk  ; 
Coquai-t,  pen  in  baud,  occupied  a  little  table  a  few  paces 
from  the  judge. 

The  arrangement  of  the  office  of  an  examining  Jndge 
is  not  an  accidental  matter,  and  if  it  is  not  intention- 
ally done  it  must  be  owned  that  chance  has  treated 
justice  like  a  sister.  These  magistrates  resemble  paint- 
ers, —  they  require  a  clear  and  equable  light  coming 
from  the  nortli ;  for  the  faces  of  their  criminals  are 
pictures  that  must  be  constantly  studied.  Therefore 
nearly  all  examining  judges  place  their  desks  like  Oiat 
of  Camusot,  turning  their  own  backs  to  the  window  and 
consequently  exposing  the  faces  of  those  tliey  exam- 
ine  to  the  light.  Not  one  of  them,  after  exercising 
his  functions  for  six  months  fails  to  assume  an  absent- 
minded,  indiRerent  air  during  an  examination  —  unless 
he  wears  spectacles.  It  was  to  a  sudden  change  of 
countenance  detected  by  this  means,  and  caused  by  an 
unanswerable  question  asked  suddenly,  that  Castaing's 
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gnilt  was  discovered  at  the  verj-  moment  when,  after 
long  deliberation  with  the  attorney-general,  the  judge 
was  alK>ut  to  let  loose  that  criminal  on  society  for 
want  of  proof.  This  little  detail  will  show  to  the  least 
perceptive  persons  how  keen,  dramatic,  interesting, 
curious,  and  terrible  a  struggle  is  that  of  a  crim- 
inal examination, —  a  struggle  without  witneases,  but 
always  written  down.  God  knows  how  much  remains 
upon  the  paper  of  these  icy-buruiug  scenes,  in  which 
a  glance,  a  tone,  a  tremor  of  the  face,  the  slightest 
touch  of  color  given  by  a  feeling,  —  all  is  perilous, 
like  the  peril  of  savages  watching  and  stalking  each 
other  to  discovery  and  death.  The  wi'itten  record,  the 
procds-verbal,  of  such  a  scene  is  but  the  ashes"  of  a 
conflagration. 

"  What  are  your  true  names?"  asked  Camusot  of 
Jacques  Collin. 

"  Don  Carlos  Herrera,  canon  of  the  Royal  Chapter  of 
Toledo  ;  secret  envoy  of  hia  Majesty  Ferdinand  VII." 

It  IS  to  be  remarked  here  that  Carlos  Herrera  spoke 
French  "like  a  Spanish  cow,"  as  the  popular  saying 
is  ;  murdenng  it  in  a  way  to  make  his  answers  almost 
unintelligible  and  necessitating  constant  repetition  ;  but 
we  spare  our  readers  the  annoyance  and  dclaj-  of  de- 
ciphering his  words  as  pronounced. 

"  You  have  papers  to  prove  the  status  which  you 
claim  ?  "    asked  the  judge. 

"  Yea,  monsieur ;  a.  passport,  a  letter  from  his 
Catholic  Majesty  authorizing  my  mission  —  But  you 
could  send  immediately  to  the  Spanish  Embassy  two 
lines,  which  I  will  write  before  you,  and  I  should  be 
claimed  there.     If  you  want  further  proof,  I  will  write 
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to  His  Eminence  the  Grand  Almoner  of  France,  and 
he  would  send  his  private  secretary  to  identify  me." 

"Do  you  still  pretend  that  you  are  very  ill?"  said 
Camusot.  "If  you  had  really  endured  the  sufferings 
you  have  uoinplained  of  since  your  arrest  you  woidd 
have  died  by  tliia  time,"  remarked  the  judge,  ironically, 

"  You  are  trying  the  courage  of  an  innocent  man, 
and  exhausting  the  strength  of  his  temperament,''  re- 
plied the  accused,  gently. 

"  Coquai't,  ring  tlie  bell,  and  call  for  the  physician 
of  the  Coneiei'gerie  and  his  attendant  We  sliall  be 
obliged  to  take  off  your  coat  and  proceed  to  verify 
the  mark  on  your  shoulder,"  i-esumed  Camusot. 

"  Monsieur,  I  am  in  your  hands." 

Tlie  accused  then  asked  if  the  judge  would  have  the 
kindness  to  explain  wliat  that  mark  was,  and  wliy  they 
shoulii  look  for  it  on  liis  shoulder.  The  judge  expected 
the  question. 

"You  are  suspected  of  being  Jacques  Collin,  an 
escaped  convict,  whose  audacity  flinches  at  nothing,  not 
even  the  sacrilege  of  making  yourself  a  priest,"  said 
the  judge  quickly,  fastening  his  eyes  upon  ttiose  of  the 
prisoner. 

Jacques  Collin  did  not  quiver  or  change  color;  he 
continued  calm  and  assumed  an  air  of  natural  curios- 
ity as  he  looked  at  Camusot. 

"I!  monsieur,  a  convict?  May  the  Order  to  which  I 
belong  and  God  forgive  you  for  that  mistake.  Tell  me 
all  that  I  ought  to  do  to  keep  you  from  pei-sisting  in 
so  grave  an  insult  to  the  riglits  of  individuals,  to  the 
Church,  and  to  the  king  my  master." 
.   The  judge  explained,  without  replying  to  the   ae- 
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cused,  that  if  he  were  branded  on  the  ehoutder,  as  the 
law  required  in  the  case  of  convicts  sentenced  to  the 
galleys,  the  letters  would  reappear  when  his  shonldei' 
was  struck. 

'Ah,  monsieur,"  said  the  abbe,  "it  would  be  sad 
indeed  if  my  devotion  to  tiie  royal  cause  should  now 
become  an  injury  to  me." 

"  Explain  youi-self,"  said  the  judge ;  "j-onare  here 
for  that  purpose." 

"Monsieur,  I  have  luany  scars  on  my  back  and 
shouldera,  for  I  was  shot  hi  tlie  back  as  a  trnitor  to  my 
country,  whereas  I  was  faithful  to  my  king;  this  was 
done  by  the  Constitutionals,  who  left  me  for  dead." 

"  You  were  shot,  and  still  livu  !  "  said  Camusot. 

"  I  had  friends  among  the  soldiery,  to  whom  pious 
persons  gave  monej- ;  they  placed  me  at  such  a  dis- 
tance that  their  balls  were  half  spent;  the  soldiers 
aimed  for  the  back.  That  is  a  fact  to  which  his  Excel- 
lency the  Spauish  ambassador  can  certify." 

"  This  devil  of  a  fellow  has  an  answer  U>  everything. 
So  much  the  better,"  thought  Camusot,  who  was  mak- 
ing himself  severe  merely  to  satisfy  the  reqiitremeuts  of 
the  law  and  the  police.  "  How  is  it  that  a  man  of 
your  character  was  found  in  the  house  of  Baron  de 
Nucingen's  mistress?  —  and  such  a  mistress,  a  former 
prostitute  !  " 

"  The  reason  that  I  was  found  in  that  house  is  tliis, 
monsieur,"  replied  Herrera —  "But  before  I  tell  you 
the  reason,  I  ought  to  explain  that  I  had  no  sooner 
set  foot  on  tlie  staircase  than  I  was  seized  with  a  fit 
and  had  no  time  to  speak  to  the  young  woman,  I 
had  received  information  of  her  design  to  kill  herself, 
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and  as  this  matter  concerned  the  intoreats  of  Lueien 
lie  Eubempr^,  for  whom  I  have  an  affection  tlie  motives 
of  wliich  are  sacred  to  me,  I  went  to  the  house  to  dis- 
suade that  poor  creature  from  the  act  to  which  lier  de- 
spair was  leading  her.  I  meant  to  tell  her  that  Lueien 
would  certainly  fail  in  his  efforts  to  marry  Mademoiselle 
de  Grandlieu  ;  that  she  herself  had  inherited  a  great 
fortune ;  and  I  hoped  in  tliis  waj-  to  give  her  cours^e 
to  live.  I  feel  certain,  monsieur,  that  I  was  made  the  " 
victim  of  the  political  secrets  intrusted  to  me.  From 
the  way  in  which  I  was  suddenly. overcome,  I  believe 
1  bad  been  poisoned  that  morning;  but  the  vigor  of 
my  constitution  saved  me.  I  know  that  for  a  long  time 
an  agent  of  the  political  police  has  dogged  me,  and 
he  may  be  endeavoring  to  implicate  me  in  aon^e  dan- 
gerous affair.  If  when  I  was  arrested  you  had  com- 
plied w.itli  my  request  for  a  doctor  you  would  have 
had  tlie  proof  of  what  I  now  tell  you  about  my  health. 
Believe  roe,  monsieur,  there  are  persons,  placed  far 
above  us,  who  liave  a  strong  interest  in  identifying 
me  with  some  criminal  in  order  to  be  ri(I  of  me.  It 
is  not  all  gain  to  serve  kings  and  princes ;  they  have 
their  own  pettiness,  —  the  Church  alone  is  perfect.". 

It  is  impossible  to  render  the  v>tay  of  feature  and  ex- 
pression on  the  face  of  the  speaker,  who  took,  intention- 
ally, ten  minutes  to  deliver  this  tirade,  slowly,  sentence 
by  sentence.  The  whole  was  so  thoroughly  natural 
and  probable,  especially  the  allusion  to  Corentin,  that 
the  judge  was  shaken. 

"  Will  you  confide  in  me  the  cause  of  your  affection 
for  Monsieur  Lueien  de  Rubempr^?  "  he  asked, 

"  Can  you  not  guess  it?    I  am  sixty  years  of  age, 
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tuonaienr,  and  —  I  beg  j'ou  not  to  vFrite  tUis  down  — 
he  is —     Must  I,  absolutely?" 

"  It  is  for  jour  interest,  and  above  all  for  that  of 
Lucien  de  Rubempre,  to  tell  the  truth." 

"TUen  —  he  is —  Oh,  heaven!  —  he  is  m^'  son," 
he  murmured. 

And  he  fainted. 

"  Don't  write  that,  Coquart,"  whispered  Camusot 

Coquart  rose  to  get  a  bottle  of  pungent  vinegar. 

"If  it  is  Jacques  Collin,  he's  a  great  comedian," 
thought  Camusot. 

Coqnart  made  Herrora  inhale  the  vinegar,  while  the 
judge  sat  watching  him  with  the  mingled  penetration  of 
a  lynx  and  a  magistrate. 

"  You  must  make  hira  take  off  his  wig,"  said  CamU' 
sot,  waiting  till  the  man  had  recovered  his  senses. 

Collin  heard  the  words  and  trembled  inwardly,  for  he 
knew  what  a  base  expression  his  whole  counteuance 
would  then  assume. 

"  If  you  have  not  the  ati-ength  to  take  off  your  wig 
— yes,  Coquart,  take  it  off,"  said  the  judge  to  his 
clerk. 

Herrera  advanced  his  head  to  the  clerk  with  touch- 
ing resignation ;  but  no  sooner  was  the  head  without 
its  covering  than  it  was  horrible  to  behold,  —  the 
man's  real  character  was  seen.  The  sight  plunged 
Camusot  into  great  uncertainty.  While  awaiting  the 
physician,  he  began  to  classify  and  ari'ange  the  papers 
and  other  articles  seized  in  Lucien's  apartments.  After 
searching  poor  Esther's  rooms  in  the  rue  Saint-Georges 
the  police  had  continued  theii-  inquiry  at  the  house  on 
the  quai  Malaquais. 
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"  Yuu  have  ia  your  hands  the  letters  of  the  Comtesse 
de  Serizy,"  said  Carlos  Herrera.  "  I  do  not  see  why 
you  should  have  seized  Lucien  de  Rubempi'e's  papers." 
.  '  "  Lucien  de  Rubempre,  3U3i>ected  of  being  your  ac- 
complice, is  arrested,"  said  the  judge,  anxious  to  see 
what  effect  that  news  would  bave  on  the  accused. 

"You  have  done  a  great  wrong,  for  Lucien  is  as 
innocent  as  I  ain  myself,"  said  Herrera,  without  exhib- 
iting tbe  slightest  emotion. 

"That  we  shall  see;  at  present  we  are  establishing 
your  identity,"  said  the  Judge,  surprised  at  the  traa- 
quillity  of  the  man.  "  If  you  are  really  Don  Carlos 
Herrera,  tbat  will  immediately  alter  tbe  situatioo  of 
Lucien  Chardon." 

"  Yes,  she  was  indeed  Madame  Cbardoa — that  is, 
Mademoiselle  de  Rubempre,"  murmured  Carlos;  "  Ah  I 
it  was  one  of  the  greatest  faults  of  my  life." 

He  raised  his  eye's  to  heaven,  and,-  by  the  way  io 
which  his  lips  moved,  he  seemed  to  be  saying  a  ferveut 
prayer. 

"  But,"  added  tbe  judge,  "  if  you  are  Jacques  CoUio, 
Lucien  has,  knowingly,  been  the  companion  of  an  es- 
caped  convict,  a  sacrilegious  impostor,  and  the  crimes 
of  which  the  law  suspects  him  become  more  thaa 
probable." 

Carlos  Herrera  was  iron  as  he  listened  to  this  speech, 
most  ably  delivered  by  the  judge.  For  all  answer  he 
raised  his  hands  with  a  gesture  that  was  nobly  sori'ow- 
ful  at  the  worIs  "  knowingly  "  and  "  escaped  convict" 

"Monsieur  I'abbe,"  said  tbe  judge,  with  extreme 
politeness,  "if  you  are  indeed  Don  Carlos  Herrera, you 
will  pardon  us  for  all  we  iiave  been  forced  to  inflict 
upon  you  in  the  interests  of  justice  and  truth." 
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Jacques  Collin  guessed  the  trap  that  was  here  aet  for 
Sim,  bj-  the  mere  inflection  of  the  judge's  voice  as  he 
said  tlie  words  "  Monsieui'  I'abbi;,"  and  liis  countenanoe 
remained  unmoved.  Cainusot  expected  a  uiovement  of 
joy,  which  would  have  been  au  indication  of  a  ciiuiiriars 
ineffable  delight  at  having  deceived  his  judge;  on  tiie 
conti'ary,  the  hei'o  of  the  galleys  was  under  the  arms 
of  a  dissimulation  that  was  more  tlian  Macliiavellian. 

"  I  am  a  diplomatist,  and  I  belong  to  an  Order  the 
vows  of  which  ai-e  most  austere,"  re|jlierl  the  ablje,  with 
&{K>stolio  gentlenesis.  '^  I  understand  all,  and  I  am  used 
to  sutferiiig,  I  should  be  fi'ee  already  if  youj'  police 
Bad  fouud  the  hiding-place  of  my  private  papers; 
for  I  see  they  Lave  seized  none  but  tliose  that  are 
insignificant." 

This  was  a  finishing  blow  for  Cauiusot.  Carlos 
Herrera  had  already  counterbalanced  by  his  ease  aud 
aimplieity  all  the  suspicions  that  the  sight  of  his  bald 
bead  had  renewed. 

.".Where  are  tliosc  papers?" 

"  1  will  show  the  place  if  you  will  kindly  allow  your 
delegate  who  takes  me  to  be  accompanied  by  a  secre- 
tary of  legation  from  the  Spanish  Embassy  on  whom 
you  can  rely,  who  must  receive  them;  for  the  matter 
concerns  my  duty.  These  papeis  are  diplomatic,  and 
contain  secrets  compromising  the  late  Kiug  Louis 
XVIII.  Ah!  monsieur,  jou  had  better —  However, 
you  are  the  sole  judge ;  besides,  my  ambassador,  to 
whom  I  shall  appeal  in  all  this,  will  appreciate  the. 
situation." 

At  this  moment  the  physician  and  his  assistant  en- 
tered  the  office,  after  being  announced  by  the  usher. 
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"  Good  morning,  monsieur,"  said  Camiisot.  "  T  have 
called  }'ou  to  examine  the  coadttion  of  the  accused  per- 
son here  pi'esent.  He  says  he  is  poisoned,  and  de- 
clares he  has  been  almost  at  the  point  of  death  since 
diiy  before  yesterdaj-.  ,  See  if  there  is  any  danger  in 
undressing  him  in  order  to  verify  the  existence  of  a 
mark  on  his  shoulder." 

The  doctor  took  the  prisoner's  band,  felt  his  pulse, 
asked  to  see  his  tongue,  and  looked  him  over  very- 
attentively.     The  inspection  lasted  about  ten  minutes. 

"This  person,"  said  the  physician,  "has  suffered 
very  much ;  but  he  now  has  great  strength." 

"That  factitious  strength  is  due,  monsieur,  to  tb5 
nervous  excitement  of  my  present  strange  position,"  said 
Jacques  Collin,  with  all  the  dignity  of  a  bishop. 

"That  maybe,"  said  the  doctor. 

At  a  sign  from  the  judge,  the  prisoner  was  un- 
dressed :  with  the  exception  of  his  trousers  all  else 
was  taken  off,  even  his  shirt ;  and  every  one  present 
could  admire  the  hairy  torso  of  Cyclopean  power. 
Here  was  the  Farnese  Hercules  without  his  colossal 
exaggeration. 

"  For  what  does  Nature  destine  men  of  such  a  build 
as  that?"  said  the  doctor  to  Camusot. 

The  usher  now  returned  with  that  species  of  sabre 
made  of  ebony  which  has  been  fi-oni  time  immemorial 
among  the  insignia  of  their  functions  and  is  called  a 
rod.  With  it  he  is  struck  several  blows  at  the  place 
where  the  executioner  must  have  applied  the  fatal 
brand.  Seventeen  scars  then  appeared,  capriciously 
scattered  ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  care  with  which  the 
back  was  examined  the  shape  of  no  letter  could  bo 
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made  out  The  usher  called  attention,  however,  to  the 
fact  that  the  bar  of  the  T  was  indicated  liy  two  lioles 
exactly  as  far  apart  as  the  length  of  the  bai'  required, 
and  lliat  anothei-  hole  was  at  the  exact  place  for  the 
bottom  of  tlie  same  letter. 

"  But  all  that  is  vci'j  vague,"  said  Camusot,  noticing 
the  doubt  expressed  on  tlie  doctor's  face. 

Carlos  Herrera  now  requested  that  the  same  thing 
should  be  done  to  the  other  shoulder  and  to  the  back. 
Fifteen  or  more  other  sears  rea[>peared.  which  the  doc- 
tor made  a  note  of  at  the  request  of  the  Spaniard,  and 
he  declared  that  the  whole  back  had  been  so  riddled 
with  wounds  tliat  the  branding  could  not  now  be  dis- 
covered were  it  there. 

A  messenger  from  the  Prefecture  of  police  here 
entered  the  room  and  gave  a  note  to  Monsieur  Camu- 
sot, requesting  an  answer.  After  reading  it,  the  judge 
crossed  over  to  Coqnart  and  whispered  something  in 
his  ear,  but  so  low  that  no  other  ear  could  hear  it. 
Onh',  from  a  single  glance  in  his  direction,  Jacques 
Collin  felt  certain  that  the  message  came  from  the 
police. 

"  Corentin  is  on  my  heels,  I  know  that,"  thought  he, 
*'  I  wish  I  could  see  Asia  again.'' 

Afler  signing  a  paper  written  by  Coquart,  the  judge 
put  it  in  an  envelope  and  gave  it  to  the  messenger. 
Then  he  motioned  to  the  doctor  and  his  assistant,  who 
re-dressed  the  prisoner,  and  retired,  together  with  the 
usher.  Camnsot  sat  down  to  a  desk  and  plaj'ed  with  a 
pen. 

"  You  have  an  aunt,"  he  said,  abruptly  addressing  the 
accused. 

20 
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"  Ad  ftUDt?"  echoed  Carlos  Merrera  io  sarprise. 
"Monsieur,  I  have  uo  relations;  I  am  the  udicc*^- 
nizecl  SOD  of  tli<!  latt'  Duke  of  Ossutia." 

To  himself  lie  aaiti,  "  They  burn  !  "  —  in  allusion  to 
the  game  of  hide  and  seek,  an  inluntile  image  of  the 
terrible  struggle  between  justitje  ami  criminals. 

"Pooh!"  said  Camusot.  ■Come,  jou  have  an 
aunt,  —  Mademoiselle  Jacqncliiie  Collin  ;  whom  jou 
placed  as  cook  with  Mademoiselle  Esther  under  the 
fantastic  name  of  Asia." 

-  Herrera  gave  a  careless  slirug  to  his  shoulders  wholly 
in  keeping  with  the  look  of  curiosity-  he  showed  on  hear- 
ing this  statement  of  the  judge,  who  was  watching  him 
with  sharp  attention. 

"Take  care,"  said  Camusot  "Listen  to  me 
careful!}-." 

"  I  am  listening,  monsieur." 

"  Vonr  aunt  is  a  procuress  in  the  Temple ;  her  busi- 
ness is  carried  on  by  a  Demoiselle  Paccard,  sister  of  a 
convict,  but  a  very  worthy  woman,  called  La  Romette. 
The  iK>lice  are  on  jour  aunt's  traces,  and  in  a  few  hours 
we  shall  have  positive  proofs.  The  woman  is  very  de- 
voted to  you  —  " 

"  Go  on,  monsieur,"  said  Herrera,  composedly,  when 
Camusot  paused  as  if  for  a  reply  ;  "  I  am  listening  to 
JOU." 

"  Your  aunt,  who  is  about  five  years  older  than  yon, 
was  formei-lj-  the  mistress  of  Marat,  of  odious  memorj-. 
It  was  from  that  Moody  sonroe  that  the  nucleus  of  her 
present  foitune  was  derived.  According  to  informa- 
tion wliicli  I  possess,  she  is  a  very  clever  receiver  of 
stolon  goods ;  for  as  yet  no  proofs  have  been  obtained 
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ag^ainst  her.  After  Marat's  death  she  lielonged,  as 
appears  from  reports  which  I  hold  ia  my  hand,  to  a 
chemist  condemned  to  death,  ia  the  year  VIII.,  for 
coining  false  money.  Slie  was  a  witness  on  hla  trial. 
It  was  through  this  intimacy  that  she  obtained  her 
knowledge  of  poisons.  She  was  a  procuress  froin  the 
year  IX.  to  1806.  From  1807  to  1809  she  was  in 
prison  for  the  crime  of  leading  minors  into  debauchery. 
You  were  then  being  sought  for  the  crime  of  foi'gerj". 
You  had  left  the  banking-house  in  which  your  annt  had 
placed  you  as  clerk,  thanks  to  the  education  yon  had 
received  and  to  your  annt's  influence  with  personages 
to  whose  depravity  she  furnished  victims.  All  this 
does  not  comport  with  the  grandeurs  of  the  Dukes  of 
Ossuna.     Do  you  persist  in  your  denials?  " 

Carlos  Heri'era  listened  to  Monsieur  Camusot,  think- 
ing the  while  of  his  happy  childhood  in  the  school  of 
the  Oratorians ;  a  meditation  which  gave  him  a  truly 
astonished  air  at  the  judge's  words.  Irt  spile  of  Camu- 
sot'a  clever  probing,  he  was  unable  to  bring  a  single 
quiver  to  that  placid  countenance. 

"  If  the  espIanatioD  that  I  gave  yon  in  the  begin- 
ning has  been  correctly  written  down,"  said  Herrera, 
"you  should  read  it  over.  I  have  no  change  to 
make  in  it.  I  did  not  actually  enter  the  courtesan's 
bouse;  bow  could  I  know  her  cook?  I  am  a  total 
stranger  to  the  persons  of  whom  you  speak." 

"  We  shall  proceed,  in  spite  of  your  denials,  to  con- 
front you  with  persons  in  such  a  way  as  to  diminish 
your  assurance," 

"  A  man  who  has  once  been  shot  can  endure  any 
thing,"  replied  Heirera.  gently. 
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Camusot  returned  to  bis  study  of  the  papers  while 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  tlie  detective  officer  wbose  com- 
ing liad  been  announced  to  liini.  It  was  now  half-past 
eleven  ;  tlie  esamioation  had  begtiD  at  ten.  Presently 
the  usher  entered  and  announced  to  the  judge  in  a  low 
voice  that  Bibi-Lupin  had  anivcd. 

"  Let  liim  come  in,"  replied  Monsieur  Camusot. 

As  he  entered,  Bibi-Lupin  —  from  whom  the  judge 
expected  the  exclamation,  "That  is  he!"  —  stopped 
shoi't  in  surprise;  he  did  not  recognize  the  face  of 
his  "customer"  in  that  pock-raarlied  visage.  This 
hesitation  struck  the  judge  forcilily. 

"  It  is  certainly  his  figure,  his  corpulence,"  said  the 
detective,  —  "Ah!  yes,  that's  you,  Jacques  Collin!  " 
he  exclaimed,  examining  the  eyes,  the  cut  of  the  brow, 
and  the  ears,  "  Tliere  are  some  things  that  can't  he 
disguised.  That  is  certainly  he.  Monsieur  Camusot, 
Jacques  has  a  scar  from  the  cut  of  a  knife  on  his 
left  arm ;  make  him  take  otT  his  coat  and  you  will 
see  it," 

Again  the  prisoner's  coat  was  taken  off;  Bihi-Lupin 
rolled  up  the  sleeve  of  his  sliirt  and  showed  the  mark. 

"It  was  a  siiot,"  said  Carlos  Herrera;  "here  are 
several  otiier  scars." 

"Ha!  that 's  his  voice  !  "  cried  BiM- Lupin. 

"  Your  certainty,"  said  the  judge,  "  is  merely  aa 
opinion;  it  is  not  proof." 

"I  know  that/'  said  Bibi-Lupin,  humbh-,  "But  I 
will  got  jou  witnesses.  I  have  brought  with  me  now 
one  of  the  hoanlers  In  the  Maison  Vaiiquer,  where  I 
formerly  aricsteit  him,"  he  added,  looking  fixedly  at 
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Tbe  placid  face  never  changed. 

"Let  that  person  come  in,"  said  Moneieiir  Camusot, 
whose  annoyance  was  perceptible  in  spite  of  his  apparent 
indiffci-ence. 

This    fact   was    perceived   by  Jacques   Collin,    who 
counted  little  on  tbe  sj-mpath}' of  an  examining  judge;   - 
and  he  dropped  into  a  sort  of  apathy,  produced  by  the 
intense   medibttion  to  which   he  gave  himself  up   in 
searching  for  the  cause  of  it 

The  usher  introduced  Madame  Poiret,  the  unexpected 
sight  of  whom  caused  the  accused  to  quiver  slightly  % 
hut  this  trepidation  passed  unnoticed  by  the  judge, 
whose  attention  was  on  tbe  witness. 

"What  is  3"oiir  name?"  aslted  the  judge  beginning 
the  regular  aeries  of  formalities. 

Madame  Poiret,  a  pale  old  woman  as  wrinkled  as  a 
sweetbread,  dressed  in  a  dark-blue  silk  gown,  stated 
that  Iier  name  was  Christine-Michelle  Miciionneau,  wife 
of  the  Sienr  Poiret,  aged  fiftj'-one  years,  born  in  Paris, 
and  now  living  rue  de  Poules,  corner  of  the  rue  des. 
Postes,  where  she  kept  furnished  lodgings. 

"  You  lived,  madame,"  said  the  judge,  "  in  1818  and 
1819  in  a  pension  bourgeoise,  kept  by  a  Madame 
Vauquer,  did  you  not?" 

"Yea,  monsieur;  that  is  where  I  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Monsieur  Poiret,  a  retired  government-clerk, 
who  became  my  husband,  and  whom  I  have  nursed  in 
his  bed,  poor  man,  for  the  last  year ;  for  he  's  very  ill. 
Therefore  I  cannot  leave  my  houae  for  any  length  of 
time." 

"Was  there  a  certain  Vautrin  in  that  boarding' 
honse?"  began  the  judge. 
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"  Oh !  monsieur,  that 's  a  long  history ;  he  was  a 
dreadful  galley-slave," 

"Vou  asaiated  in  arreating  him?" 

"  That  13  false,  monsieur." 

"  Take  care  ;  jou  are  before  the  law,''  said  the  judge, 
sternly. 

Madame  Poiret  kept  sileuce. 

"Consult  your  memorj-,"  resumed  the  judge.  "Can 
you  recollect  the  man?  Should  you  recognize  him  if 
you  saw-hira?" 

"I  think  so." 

"la  that  the  man?"   asked  the  judge. 

Madame  Poiret  put  on  her  glasses  and  looked  at  the 
Abb4  Carloa  Hen-era. 

,  "That's  his  build,  his  figure,  but  —  no  —  yea  — 
Monaieur,"  she  said,  "  if  I  could  see  his  breast  bare, 
I  ahould  recognize  it  in  a  minute." 

The  judge  and  his  clerk  could  not  heli)  laughing,  id 
defiance  of  the  solemnity  of  their  functions,'  Jacquea 
Collin  shared  their  hilarity,  but  with  more  reatraint.  He 
had  not  replaced  the  coat  taken  off  by  Bibi-Lupin,  and, 
at  a  sign  from  the  judge,  he  readily  opened  his  shirt. 

"That's  bis  hairy  breast!  but  you  've  turned  gray, 
Monsieur  Vautrin,"  cried  Madame  Poiret. 

"  What  do  j-ou  answer  to  that?  "  asked  the  judge. 

"  That  slie  ia  crazy,"  replied  Jacques  Collin. 

"Ah  heavens!  if  I  had  a  doubt  —  for  it  isn't  the 
same  face  —  that  voice  would  be  enough,  that  'a  the  voice 
that  threatened  me  !     Yes,  and  that 's  his  look,  too  ! " 

"The  agent  of  the  detective  police  and  this  woman," 
said  the  judge,  addressing  Jacques  Collin,  "  have  had 
no  opportunity  to  consult  each   other,   and   yet  they 
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agree  on  the  eame  resemblances.  How  do  you  explain 
that?" 

"Justice  bas  often  committed  even  greater  errors 
tliao  tbat  of  relying  on  the  testimony  of  a  woman  who 
rect^nizes  a  man  bj'  tbe  bair  of  bis  breast,  and  on 
tbe  mere  suspicions  of  a  detective,"  rfplicd  Jacques 
Collin.  ''Tbey  find  iti  me  resemblances  of  voice,  look, 
and  figure  to  a  great  criminal,  Imt  tliat  is  very  vague. 
-  As  for  tlie  reminiscence  wbicb  proves  relations  between 
madanie  and  my  double,  at  which  she  seems  not  to  blush, 
you  have  laughed  at  them  yourself.  Will  j'ou,  mon- 
sieur, in  the  interests  of  truth,  whicli  I  desire  to  estab- 
lish for  my  own  sake  far  more  than  you  can  wish  it 
for  justice,  will  you  kindly  ask  Madame  —  Foi — " 

"  Poiret." 

"  Poret.  Excuse  me,  I  am  Spanish  —  whether  she 
remembers  the  other  persons  who  lived  in  that —  what 
did  you  call  the  house?" 

" I^enaion  bourg'eoise"  said  Madame  Poiret. 

"  I  don't  know  what  that  is,"  said  Jacques  Collin. 

"  A  house  where  people  dine  and  breakfast  by  snbscrip- 
tioD,"  replied  the  foi-mer  Mademoiselle  Miehonneau. 

"  You  are  right,"  cried  Camuaol,  who  nodded  his 
head  in  approval  of  Jacqnes  Collin,  so  much  was  he 
struck  by  the  apparent  good  faitli  with  wbicb  the 
accused  offered  him  tbe  means  of  reaching  a  result. 
Madame,  try,  if  you  please,  to  remember  the  names  of 
the  persons  who  lived  in  the  pension  at  the  time  of 
Jacques  Collin's  arrest." 

"  There  was  a  Monsieur  de  Rastignac,  and  Horace 
Biancbon,  and  P^re  Goiiot,  and  Mademoiselle  Taille- 
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"■  Very  good,"  said  the  judge,  never  neaaing  to  watch 
Ja<-qties  Collin,  whoBe  face  was  impassible  ;  "  that  Pere 
Goriot  —  " 

''He  i3  dead,"  said  Madame  Poiret, 

"Monsieur,"  said  Jai;qno3  CoUin,  "I  have  several 
times  met  in  Lucien's  rooms  a  Monsieur  de  Rastignac, 
intimate,  1  think,  with  Madame  de  Nueingen  ;  if  it 
is  he  whom  she  means  be  never  mistook  me  for  the 
criminal  with  whom  some  one  is  now  attempting  to 
GODfound  me." 

"Monsieur  de  Rastignao  and  Doctor  Bianchon," 
said  the  judge,  "hotli  occupy  snch  social  position  that 
their  testimony,  if  favorable  to  you,  will  sufBce  to  mahe 
me  release  you.  Coquart,  write  out  the  summons  for 
their  attendance  here." 

In  a  few  moments  the  formalities  of  Madame  Poiret'a 
examination  were  over  and  Coquart  read  to  her  the 
written  report  of  her  testimony,  which  she  signed  ;  bnt 
the  accused  refused  to  add  his  signature,  on  account  of 
his  ignorance  of  the  forms  of  French  law. 

"  That  '3  enough  for  to-day,"  said  Monsieur  Camusot. 
"  You  must  be  in  want  of  food ;  1  will  now  send  you 
back  to  the  Conciei^erie." 

"  Alas !  I  sufter  too  much  to  eat,"  said  Jacques 
Collin. 

Camusot  was  anxious  that  Herrera's  return  should 
coincide  with  the  hour  when  the  other  prisoners  took 
their  exercise  in  the  preau ;  bnt  he  wanted  an  an- 
swer from  the  dii'ector  of  the  Conciergerie  to  the  order 
he  had  given  him  in  the  morning.  He  therefore  rang 
the  hell  for  his  usher.  When  the  man  came  he  said 
that  the  portress  of  a  house  on  the  quai  Malaqnaia 
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was  waiting  in  the  antechamber  to  see  the  judge  and 
give  him  a  paper  of  importanoe  relating  to  Monsieur 
Luuien  de  Rubempre. 

This  incident  seemed  so  important  that  Camusot 
dropped  his  immediate  intention  and  said,  hastily :  — 

''Let  ber  come  in,  at  once." 
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A.  HESBAGE   FBOU  TBB  DEAD. 

"Pabdon  me,  excuse  me,  monsieur,"  said  the  por- 
tress, bowiiig  to  tbe  judge  and  to  the  abbe  in  turn, 
"  but  we  have  been  so  upset,  my  husband  and  I,  and 
troubled  l>y  the  officers  of  tbe  law,  that  each  time  they 
have  come  to  tlie  bouse  we  have  for^tten  to  give  them 
a  letter  that  came  by  post  for  Monsieur  Lucien ;  it 
was  put  away  in  our  drawer ;  we  had  to  pay  ten  sous 
for  it,  though  it  comes  from  Paris,  —  but  it  is  very 
heavy.  Would  you  pay  the  postage?  For  God  knows 
when  Monsieur  Lucien  may  get  back." 

"Was  this  letter  given  to  you  by  the  postman?" 
asked  Camusot,  after  attentively  examining  the  outside 
of  the  letter. 

"Yes,  monsieur." 

"Coquail,  draw  np  an  affidavit  of  this  declara- 
tion. Give  jour  name,  my  good  woman,  and  your 
occupation." 

Camusot  made  tbe  portress  swear  to  her  declaration, 
and  then  be  himself  dictated  the  report. 

During  tbe  progress  of  these  formaiitiea,  he  examined 
the  post-mark,  which  bore  the  hour  of  receipt  and  dis- 
tribution and  also  the  date  of  tbe  day  of  delivery. 
This  letter,  delivered  at  Lucien's  home  the  morning 
after  Esther's  death,  must  have  been  written  and 
posted  on  the  day  of  that  catastrophe. 
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We  may  now  judge  of  the  Btupefaction  of  Monsieur 
Camuaot  ou  reading  this  letter,  nritten  and  signed  by 
a  woman  who  was  supposed  to  be   the  victim  of  a 

Monday,  May  13, 183a 
My  last  day,  ~  10  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Mr  LuciEK,  —  I  have  not  an  hour  to  live.  At  eleven 
o'clock  I  shall  be  dead,  and  I  shall  die  without  pain.  I 
have  paid  fifty  thousand  francs  for  a  pretty  little  black  cup- 
rant  containing  a  poison  which  kills  like  lightning.  ADd  so, 
my  treasure,  you  can  say  to  yourself  ;  "My  little  Esther  did 
not  suffer,"  Tes,  I  shall  only  hare  suffered  in  writing  to 
jou  these  lines. 

The  monster  who  bought  me  so  dearly,  knowing  that  the 
day  on  which  I  should  know  mjself  to  be  hia  would  have  no 
morrow,  has  left  me.  For  the  first  and  last  time  I  have 
been  able  to  contrast  my  former  life  with  the  life  of  love,  to 
compare  the  tenderness  which  expands  into  infinity  with  the 
horror  of  a  debt  which  made  me  long  for  annihilation,  so 
that  no  spot  of  me  might  be  left  for  kisses.  Perhaps  this 
disgust  was  needful  to  make  me  find  death  sweet.  I  have 
taken  a  bath ;  I  wish  the  confessor  of  the  convent  where  I 
was  baptized  were  here  to  confess  me,  and  wash  my  soul,  — 
but  no,  enough  of  prostitution  ;  it  would  profane  the  sacra- 
ment and  besides,  I  think  I  am  washed  in  the  wat«r  of  sin- 
cere repentance.    God  will  do  with  me  as  he  will. 

But  let  us  be  done  with  tears ;  1  want  to  be  your  Esther  Bo 
you  up  to  my  last  moment,  and  not  fret  you  about  my  death, 
or  the  future,  or  the  good  God,  who  could  n't  be  good  if  he 
tortured  me  in  another  world  when  I  have  suffered  such 
bitter  sorrow  in  this. 

I  have  your  dear  portrait  painted  by  Madame  Mu'bel  be- 
fore me.  That  ivory  leaf  consoles  me  for  your  absence  ;  I 
k>ok  at  it  with  delirium  as  I  write  you  my  last  thoughts,  as 
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I  make  you  feel  the  la.'^t  beatitiga  of  my  heart.  T  ghall  pat 
the  portrait  under  cover  of  this  letter ;  for  I  will  not  leave  it 
to  be  stolen  or  sold.  The  mere  thought  that  what  haa  been 
my  joy  could  be  shown  in  the  window  of  a  shop  with  the 
ladies  and  officers  of  the  Empire  and  Chinese  images  gives 
ine  a  cold  shudder.  My  Lucien,  destroy  it,  give  it  to  no 
other  vromaa  —  unless  it  could  win  you  back  the  heart 
of  that  lath  in  petticoats,  that  Clotilde,  who  will  give 
you  nightmares  with  her  sharp  bones —  Yes,  I  consent 
that  she  should  have  it,  and  then  1  '11  stUl  be  doing  you 
some  good,  as  in  my  lifetime.  Ah  I  to  give  you-  pleasure 
—  or  were  it  only  to  make  you  laugh  —  I'd  have  stood  be- 
fore a  fire  with  an  apple  in  my  mouth  to  hake  it  for  yonil 
My  death  will  he  useful  to  you,  too.  Living  I  should  have 
troubled  your  home.  Ah  I  that  Clotilde,  I  can't  understand 
her  1  Able  to  be  your  wife,  to  bear  your  name,  never  to 
leave  you  night  or  day,  to  be  your  own,  and  yet  make  diffieol- 
tiea  1  Oue  must  be  high-bred  and  faubourg  Saint-^ermaia 
for  that  I  and  not  have  an  ounce  of  flesh  on  her  bones. 

Poor  Lucien  I  dear,  balked  ambitious  one,  I  think  of  your 
future.  Ah,  me  I  you  '11  regret,  more  than  once,  your  poor 
faithful  little  dog,  that  good  girl  who  stole  for  you,  who 
would  have  let  them  drag  her  into  a  police-court  could  that 
have  made  you  happy  ;  whose  sole  occupation  was  to  think 
of  your  pleasures  and  plan  them  for  you ;  who  had  love  for 
you  in  her  hair,  her  feet,  her  ears  |  your  little  ballerina, 
whose  looks  meant  blessings ;  who  for  six  years  thought 
only  of  you ;  who  was  so  utterly  yours  that  I  have  been  but 
the  emanation  of  my  Lucien's  soul  as  light  is  that  of  the  sun. 
But  alas,  for  want  of  money  and  virtue  1  could  not  be  your 
wife.  I  have  always  thought  of  your  future  in  giving  you 
all  that  T  possessed :  I  do  now.  Come,  as  Boon  as  you  re- 
ceive this  letter,  and  take  what  is  placed  for  you  under  my 
pillow ;  for  I  distrust  the  servants  of  the  house. 
.  Ahl  1  want  you  to  see  me  beautiful  in  death;  I  will  lio 
down,  stretched  on  my  bed ;  I  will  pose  for  you,  ah  I     Then 
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I  shall  prasB  the  Uttle  currant  agMnst  the  roof  of  my  moutli, 
and  there  'II  he  no  disfigurement,  no  convulsions,  no  ridian- 
lone  posture. 

1  know  that  Madame  de  SSrizy  has  quarreUed  with  you 
on  mj  account;  but  don't  you  see,  my  sweet,  that  when  she 
knows  I'm  dead  she  '11  forgive  you;  you  must  cultivate  her, 
and  she  '0  marry  you  well  if  those  Grandlieus  persist  in 
their  refusal. 

My  nini,  I  don't  want  you  to  give  great  sighs,  alas  I  and 
alas  I  when  you  hear  of  my  death.  In  the  first  place,  I  ought 
to  tell  you  that  this  hour  of  eleven  o'clock  Monday  morning, 
May  13,  is  but  the  ending  ot  a  long  malady  which  began 
that  day  on  the  terrace  at  Saint-Germain,  when  you  flung 
me  hack  into  my  old  career.  There  are  maladies  of  the  soul 
as  there  are  of  the  body.  Only,  the  soul  cannot  go  on  suf- 
fering stupidly  like  the  body ;  the  body  never  sustains  the 
soul  as  the  soul  the  body,  —  no,  the  soul  has  a  means  of 
cure  in  the  thought  that  makes  a  grisette  have  recourse  to 
charcoal.  Dear,  you  gave  me  all  of  life  last  night  when  you 
told  me  that  if  the  Grandlieus  still  refused  you,  you  would 
marry  me.  'T  would  have  been  for  both  a  great  misfor- 
tune: I  should  have  died  far  more  —  if  one  can  say  so. 
I  mean  there  are  deaths  that  are  more — or  less  —  bitter. 
Never,  never  would  the  world  have  accepted  us. 

It  is  now  some  monthsthat  I  have  reflected  deeply  on  many 
things.  See  I  a  poor  girl  is  in  the  mud  as  I  was  before  I 
went  into  the  convent;  men  think  her  beautiful,  they  make 
her  serve  their  pleasures,  excusing  themselves  from  consid- 
ering hert  they  fetch  her  in  a  carriage,  but  they  Bend  her 
away  on  foot;  if  they  do  not  spit  in  her  faee  it  is  only  because 
her  beauty  saves  her  from  that  outrage,  but  morally  they  do 
worse.  Wei],  let  that  girl  inherit  five  or  six  millions,  and 
princes  will  ask  her  hand ;  she  is  saluted  respectfully  where" 
ever  she  passes  in  her  carriage ;  she  may  choose  her  husband 
from  the  noblest  blood  of  France  and  of  Navarre.  This  world 
of  social  life,  which  would  ever  have  cried  "  Eaca  1 "  to  us,  — 
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to  09,  beautiful,  anjted,  and  loving,^ bowed  low  to  Ibdame 
de  Stael,  in  spite  of  her  ways  of  living,  because  ehe  had  a 
fortone.  Yes,  this  world,  that  bends  the  knee  to  money  and 
to  fame,  grants  nothing  to  happiness  or  virtue  —  for  I  tcoi 
virtuous,  I  would  have  done  good.  Ob  I  how  many  tears 
would  I  have  wiped  away!  — as  many  as  I  liave  shed.  Yes, 
I  would  have  lived  only  for  you  and  for  charity. 

These  reflections  have  made  death  welcome  to  me.  And 
SO,  dou't  lament  for  me,  my  own  darhng;  say  to  yourself, 
often,  "There  were  two  kind  girls,  two  lovable  creatures, 
who  both  died  for  me,  without  ever  blaming  me,  for  they 
adored  me."  Raise  a  memorial  iu  your  heart  to  Coralie, 
and  to  Esther,  and  go  your  way  I  be  happy  t  Do  you  remem- 
ber the  day  when  you  showed  me  an  old  shrivelled  creat- 
ure, in  a  melon-green  hood  and  a  brown  pelisse  covered  with 
black  grease-spots,  the  mistress  of  a  poet  before  the  Revolu- 
tion, trying  to  get  warm  in  the  sun,  on  a  bench  in  the 
Tnileries,  and  fretting  about  a  horrible  pug,  —  she  who  ouce 
had  servants  and  carriages  and  houses?  And  I  said  to 
you  —  don't  you  remember  ?  —  "  Better  die  at  thirty." 
Well,  that  day,  afterwards,  you  found  me  thoughtful,  and 
you  talked  follies  to  cheer  me  up,  but,  between  two  kisses, 
I  said  again,  "Pretty  women  leave  the  play  before  it  ends." 
And  so  I  don't  want  to  see  the  last  act,  that 's  all. 

"  How  she  runs  on  1 "  you  '11  say ;  but  this  is  my  last  chatter. 
I  write  as  I  used  to  talk  to  you,  as  I  want  to  talk  still, 
gayly,  for  you  liked  it.  Grisettes  who  bemoan  themselves 
were  always  a  horror  to  me.  You  know  I  did  die  well  once 
before,  —  that  night  of  the  masked  ball  when  they  let  you 
know  I  had  been  a  prostitute. 

Oh  I  no,  no,  my  nini,  don't  gire  away  this  portrait;  if 
you  knew  with  what  floods  of  love  I  have  plunged  into  those 
eyes  —  for  I  stopped  writing  to  look  at  them  with  rapture  -^ 
you'd  think,  as  you  gather  up  the  love  I  have  left  upon  the 
ivory,  that  the  soul  of  your  little  Esther  is  there.  N0| 
Lucien,  do  not  part  with  it. 
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A  dead  woman  asking  alms!  —  how  comicall  Come, 
comet  let  V3  be  peaceful  in  our  grave. 
.  My  death  would  aeem  heioic  to  Cools  if  they  knew  that 
to^iay  Nucingen  offered  me  millious  if  1  would  love  him 
aa  I  love  you.  Ah  I  he  '11  be  finely  robbed  when  be  finds 
I  have  kept  my  word  and  have  died  of  him,  I  did  my  ' 
best  ta  still  breathe  the  air  that  you  breathe.  I  8aid  to 
that  robber  of  women  and  orphans,  "  Do  you  wish  me  to 
love  youaa  you  say?  I  will  even  promise  never  to  apeak 
to  Lncien  again."  "What  shall  Ido7"  he  asked.  "Give 
ne  two  millions  for  turn."  No  1  ii  you  could  only  have 
Been  his  face  I  Ah  1  I  could  have  laughed,  if  it  had  n't  been 
HO  tragic  for  me.  "  Save  yourself  the  trouble  of  a  refusal," 
I  said.  "  I  Bee  now  that  two  millions  are  more  to  you  than 
I  am ;  it  ia  good  for  a  woman  to  know  what  she  is  worth ;  " 
and  I  turned  my  back  npon  Mm.  He  'U  know  in  a  few 
hours  that  I  was  not  joking. 

■  Who  will  part  your  hair  for  you  as  I  did  ?  Bah  I  I  don't 
want  to  think  of  anything  more  in  life.  I  have  but  five 
minutes  left  and  I  go  to  God.  I  want  to  speak  to  him  of 
yon,  and  ask  for  your  happiness  at  the  price  of  my  death 
and  my  punishment  in  the  other  world,  —  it  troubles  me 
that  I  must  go  to  hell.  I  would  like  to  be  among  the 
angels,  where  I  could  think  of  you. 

Adieu,  my  ntni,  adieu  1    I  bless  you  for  all  my  misery. 
To.  the  grave,  I  am 

Your  Esther. 


Ele.ven  o'clock  is  striking ;  I  have  said  my  last  prayer, 
and  I  am  going  now  to  lie  down.  Once  more,  adieu  1  I 
would  that  the  warmth  of  my  hand  could  leave  my  soul 
npon  this  paper  where  I  place  my  last  kiss.  Once  more  I 
want  to  c^I  you  my  little  minei,  though  you  have  caused 
the  death  of  joui 

£btssb> 
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A  spaam  of  jealooaj  was  in  the  heart  of  the  jod^ 
as  be  ended  the  reading  of  the  only  letter  written  by 
It  suicide  in  which  lie  had  found  such  gajetj',  albeit 
a  feverish  gajety  and  the  last  eSort  of  a  blinded  tove. 

"What  is  there  in  him  to  be  loved  thus?"  he 
thought,  repeating  nhat  ia  said  by  all  men  who  hare 
not  tl)«  gift  of  pleasing  women. 

"If  you  are  able  to  prove  not  only  that  you  are  not 
Jacques  Collin,  an  escaped  convict,  but  that  yoa  are 
really  Don  Carlos  Herrera,  canon  of  Toledo,  and  envoy 
of  his  Majesty  Ferdinand  VII,,"  said  the  judge  to 
Jacques  Collin,  "you  will  be  set  at  liberty  at  once; 
for  the  impartiality  wliich  my  office  demands  obliges  me 
to  tell  you  that  I  have  tliis  moment  received  a  letter 
from  Mademoiselle  Esther  Gohscck,  in  which  she  avows 
her  intention  of  committing  suicide,  and  expresses  such 
suspicion  of  her  servants  as  would  seem  to  show  that 
they  are  guilty  of  the  rotibery  of  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  francs  which  were  under  her  pillow." 

While  speaking.  Monsieur  Camusot  was  comparing 
the  writing  of  the  letter  with  that  of  the  will,  and  to 
his  mind  it  was  evident  th&t  the  letter  had  been  written 
by  the  same  person  who  wrote  the  will. 

"  Monsieur,  jou  have  been  too  basty  in  suspecting 
a  murder  ;  may  you  not  also  he  mistaken  in' suspecting 
a    theft." 

"  Hal"  said  Camusot,  casting  the  look  of  a  judge 
on  Ihe  prisoner. 

"  Do  not  think  that  I  compromise  myself  when  I 
say  ttiat  the  sum  missing  can  probably  be  found," 
replied  Jacques  Collin,  letting  the  judge  see  that  he 
understood  his  suspicion.    *'  This  poor  giil  was  beloved 
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by  her  servants.  If  I  were  ft-ee,  I  should  make  It  my 
business  to  search  for  property  which  now  belongs  to 
the  being  I  love  best  in  the  world,  —  to  Lucicn.  Will 
you  have  the  kindnees  to  let  me  read  the  letter?  It 
will  not  take  long ;  it  is  a  precious  proof  of  the  iono- 
cence  of  my  dear  child  ;  therefore  you  cannot  fear  that 
I  should  injure  it  —  or  speak  of  it,  for  I  am  in  soli- 
tary confinement." 

"Solitary confinement!"  cried  the  jndge;  "of  coui'se 
you  will  not  remain  there.  I  beg  you  to  establish  your 
identity'  at  once.  Have  recourse  to  your  ambassador, 
if  you  like." 

He  bcld  out  the  letter  to  Jacques  Collin.  Camnsot 
was  delighted  to  get  rid  of  his  perplexities,  —  to  saU 
isfy  the  attorney-general,  and  Mesdames  de  Maufri- 
gneuse  and  S^rizy.  Nevertheless,  be  examined  coldly 
and  critically  the  face  of  his  prisoner  while  the  latt«r 
read  Esther's  letter,  an^,  in  spite  of  tlie  sincerity  of 
the  feelings  that  were  now  depicted  on  it,  he  said  to 
himself :  — 

"  That  certwnly  %» tbe  physic^nomy  of  a  convict" 

"This  is  love!"  said  Jacques  Collin,  returning  tlie 
letter  and  letting  Camusot  see  Lis  face,  which  was 
bathed  in  tears. 

"  If  j'ou  knew  him  ! "  he  said.  "  A  eoni  so  young, 
so  fresh,  a  beanty  so  magnificent,  a  child,  a  poet !  One 
feels  an  irresistible  need  of  sacrificing  one's  self  to 
him,  of  satisfying  even  his  slightest  wisltes.  This  dear 
Lucien  is  so  winning  when  be  chooses  to  be  caressing 
that  —  " 

"  Well,"  snid  the  magistrate,  making  one  more  efifort 
to  get  at  the  truth,"  you  can  hardly  be  Jacques  CoUia." 
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"  No,  moiieieuF,  I  am  not." 

And  Jacques  Cullin  made  liimeelf  more  than  ever. 
Don  Carlos  Herieia.  In  liis  desire  to  Saish  his  work, 
he  approached  the  judge,  drew  bim  aside  to  the  recess 
of  the  window,  and  took  the  maDoers  of  a  prince  of  the 
Church  making  a  confidence. 

"  I  love  that  boy  so  much,  monsieur,  that  if  I  had  to 
remain  the  criminal  for  whom  you  take  me  in  oi'der  to 
avoid  disaster  to  that  idol  of  my  heart,  I  would  accuse 
myself,"  be  said,  in  a  low  voice.  "I  would  imitate 
that  poor  girt  who  killed  herself  for  hb  benefit.  Mon- 
sieur, I  entreat  you  to  grant  me  a  favor,  —  set  Lucien 
at  liberty  at  once." 

"My  duty  is  against  it,"  said  Camusot,  kindly; 
"  but  it  is  with  justice  as  with  heaven,  a  way  might 
be  found  —  can  you  give  me  any  good  reason?  Speak 
frankly ;  your  words  will  not  be  taken  down." 

"Well,  then,"  replied  Jacques  Collin,  deceived  by 
the  Judge's  apparent  kindliness,  "I  know  what  that 
poor  boy  must  sulfer  at  this  moment;  he  is  capable  of 
trying  to  kill  bimself  at  the  mere  thought  that  he  is  in 
prison  —  " 

"Oh,  as  for  that!"  said  the  judge,  shrugging  his 
shoulders. 

"  And  you  know  not  whom  you  oblige  in  doing  roe 
this  service,"  added  Jacques  Cullin,  who  wanted  to 
touub  other  cords,  "  You  render  a  service  to  an  Order 
more  poweiful  than  the  Conitesse  de  S^rizy,  or  the 
Duchesse  do  Manfrigneusc,  who  will  not  foi^ive  the 
fact  that  their  letters  have  been  in  your  office,"  —  and 
he  pointed  to  two  perfumed  packages.  "  My  Order  bas 
a  memory." 
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"Monsieur,"  said  Camusot,  "enough!  Fiu<)  otber 
reaaona.  I  have  a  duty  towaid  accused  persons,  as  I 
have  toward  the  prosecution  of  crime." 

"  Then  believe  me,  I  know  LucicD.  His  is  the  soul 
of  a  woman,  —  a  poet,  Soutliern  born,  without  ateadfastr 
ness,  without  will,"  said  Jacques  Collin,  thinking  that 
the  judge  was  wholly  won.  "  You  are  now  certain  of 
the  innocence  of  tliis  young  man;  do  not  harass  him 
by  questions.  Give  him  this  letter;  tell  him  he  is 
Esther's  heir,  and  set  him  at  liberty.  If  you  do  otUer- 
wise  you  will  regret  it;  whereas,  if  you  will  release 
him,  I  will  myself  explain  to  you  (and  keep  me  if  you 
will  in  solitary  confinement)  to-morrow,  to-night,  all 
that  seems  mysterious  in  this  affair,  and  the  reasons  of 
the  i-ancoroua  persecution  of  which  I  am  the  object- 
In  doing  this  I  shall  risk  my  life,  which  they  have 
sought  to  take  for  five  years  past;  but  Lucien  free, 
rich,  and  married  to  Clotilde  dc  Grandlieu,  my  tusk  in 
this  world  is  accomplished.  I  do  not  care  to  save  my 
skin  ;  my  persecutor  is  a  spy  of  your  late  king." 

"  Ah!  Corentin  !  " 

"  Is  that  his  name?  thank  jou.  Well,  monsieur,  "will 
you  promise  to  do  what  I  have  asked  of  you?" 

"  A  judge  neither  can  nor  ought  to  promise  anything. 
Coquart,  tell  the  usher  and  the  gendarmes  to  take  the 
accused  back  to  the  Coneiergerie.  I  will  give  orders 
tliis  evening  to  place  you  in  the  Pistole,"  he  added, 
kindly,  making  a  slight  inclination  of  his  head  to  the 
prisoner. 

Struck  by  the  request  made  by  Jacques  Collin,  re- 
membering  the  urgency'  with  which  he  had  asked  to  be 
examined  first,  —  giving  bis  illness  as  a  reason,  —  all 
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the  Juflge's  distrust  came  back  to  him.  As  be  again 
listened  to  liis  vague  suspicions,  he  saw  the  pretended 
siuk  man  leaving  the  room,  and  walking  like  a  Hercu- 
les, with  none  of  the  mimicry  of  illness  with  which  he 
entered  it. 

"  Monsieur !  "  he  called  out 

Jacques  Collin  turned  round. 

"  In  spite  of  your  refusal  to  sign  the  record  of  your 
examination,  my  clerk  will  read  to  you." 

The  prisoner  waa  plainly  in  perfect  health ;  the  mo- 
tion with  which  he  went  to  the  clci-k's  table  and  sat 
down  by  liiro  was  a  last  flash  of  light  to  the  judge. 

"You  have  been  quickly  cured,"  lie  said. 

"  Caught  1 "  thouglit  Jacques  Collin ;  then  he  said 
aloud,  "Joy,  monsieur,  is  the  only  panacea  that  exists. 
That  letter,  the  proof  of  an  innocence  I  never  doubted 
—  ah,  that  is  indeed  a  remedy  !  " 

The  judge  watched  the  accused  with  pensive  eyes  as 
the  usher  and  the  gendarmes  surrounded  him  ;  then  he 
made  tlie  motion  of  a  man  who  wakes  up,  and,  throw- 
ing Esther's  letter  upon  liis  clerk's  desk,  he  said :  — 

-  "  Coquart,  copy  that !  " 

If  it  is  in  the  nature  of  every  man  to  distrust  the 
thing  he  is  entreated  to  do  when  that  tiling  is  against 
bis  interests  and  against  his  duty,  and  even  when  it  is 
wholly  indifferent  to  him,  this  feeling  is  pre-eminently 
the  law  of  an  examining  judge.  The  more  the  accused, 
whose  own  status  was  not  yet  clear,  let  the  judge  see 
clouds  on  the  horizon  in  case  Luclen  was  examined, 
the  more  that  examination  seemed  necessary  to  Camu- 
8ot.  Even  though  this  formality  was  not  indispensable 
according  to  the  Code  and  legal  custom,  it  seemed  r&- 
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quired  by  tlie  question  of  tbu  abWs  ideiiiUy.  In  all 
employments  tLiere  is  the  conscience  of  our  work.  In 
default  of  cuviosity,  Camusot  would  bnve  questioned 
Lucien,  as  he  had  questioned  Jacques  Collin,  disiiJaj-- 
ing  a  craftiness  which  an  houorable  judge  thinlis  right. 
But  now  the  duty  to  be  done,  even  his  owd  advancement, 
all  became  secondary,  in  Camusot's  mind,  to  the  desire 
to  know  the  trutli,  to  obtain  it,  if  only  to  be  silent 
about  it. 

He  stood  drumming  on  the  window  panes,  com- 
pletely abandoned  to  the  flood  of  his  conjectures ;  for 
thought  is  like  a  river  that  flows  tbrougti  manj-  lands. 
Lovers  of  truth,  magistrates,  have  much  in  common 
with  jealous  women  ;  they  give  themselves  up  to  count- 
less suppositions ;  they  dig  into  them  with  the  dagger 
of  suspicion,  as  the  sacrificing  high-priest  disembowels 
the  victims  of  the  altar ;  moreover,  they  atop,  not  at 
truth,  but  at  probability,  and  they  end  by  a  perception 
of  the  truth.  A  woman  questions  a  man  she  loves  verj' 
much  as  a  Judge  interrogates  a  criminal.  With  such 
intentions,  a  flash  of  the  eye,  a  word,  an  intonation  of 
the  voice,  a  hesitation,  suffices  to  indicate  the  fact,  the 
betrayal,  the  hidden  crime. 

"  The  manner  in  which  he  described  his  devotion  to 
his  son  (if  it  is  his  son)  makes  me  believe  that  he  went 
to  the  house  of  that  girl  to  secure  the  money  ;  and,  not 
knowing  of  the  will  that  was  under  her  pillow,  he  prob- 
ably took,  for  his  son,  the  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  fi'ancs,  provisional!}'.  Ttiat  must  be  the  rea- 
son why  he  says  he  can  and  will  recover  that  money. 
Monsieur  de  Rubempr^  owes  it  to  himself,  as  well  as 
to  justice,  to  clear  up  the  civil  status  of  his  father, 
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And  to  promise  me  tbe  protection  of  bis  Order '^- Md 
Order !  —  if  I  would  refrain  from  examiniug  tlie  youug 

He  dwelt  on  titat  thought 

A3  we  have  already  seen,  an  examining  Judge  carries 
on  tiie  examination  as  he  pleases.  He  is  free  to  nse 
craft,  or  to  lay  it  aside.  The  inquiry  may  be  nothing, 
or  it  may  be  all.     In  that  lies  favor. 

Carausot  rang  the  boll.  Hia  usher  had  returned ;  he 
ordered  him  to  feteh  Monsieur  Lucien  de  Rubempre, 
and  to  be  careful  tliat  the  accused  did  not  communicate 
with  any  one,  no  matter  who,  on  the  way.  It  was  now 
two  o'clock  in  the  aftejiioon. 

"  Tliere  is  some  secret  there,"  said  the  judge  to  him- 
self, "and  it  must  be  a  secret  of  importance.  The 
reasoning  of  that  amphibious  being,  who  is  neither 
priest,  nor  layman,  nor  convict,  nor  Spaniard,  and  who 
wants  to  prevent  some  dreadful  thing  from  coming  out 
of  his  prot(5g<5'a  mouth  ia  this  t  '  The  poet  is  weal: ;  he 
is  effeminate ;  he  is  not  like  me,  who  am  a  Hercules  in 
diplomacy ;  if  you  examine  him  you  can  snaU:h  our 
secret  from  him  easily.'  Well,  now  we  will  get  the 
truth  out  of  innocence." 

And  he  sat  there  tapping  the  edge  of  his  table  vnth 
an  ivory  paper-knife,  while  his  clerk  went  on  copying 
Esthei-'s  letter.  How  many  capricious  things  occur  in 
the  exercise  of  our  faculties!  Camusot  had  supjxised 
all  possible  crimes,  but  he  passed  unnoticed  the  only 
one  which  Jacques  Collin  had  really  committed. — 
namely,  the  forged  will  in  favor  of  Lucien.  Let  those 
whose  envy  fastens  on  tbe  position  of  these  magistrates 
reflect  upon  their  lives  passed  in  perpetual  suspicion, 
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in  craft  forced  upon  their  minds,  —  for  civil  affaire 
are  not  less  tortuous  than  cnminal  inquiries,  —  and 
tbey  will  perhaps  come  to  the  coadusioD  that  the  priest 
and  the  magistrate  Iwar  an  equally  heavy  harness,  brist- 
ling with  spikes  within  it.  All  professions  have  their 
hair-sbirts  and  their  thumbsci'ews. 
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TBB  JUDGE  APPLIES  THE  TOBTOBK. 

A  FEW  minates  after  two  o'clock  Monsieur  Camneot 
saw  Lucien  de  RubeinpriJ  brouglit  to  bis  office  —  pale, 
limp,  undone,  his  eyes  red  and  anollen,  in  a  state  of 
prostration,  whicli  enabled  biin  to  compare  nature  with 
art,  —  the  really  faialing  man  with  tbe  fainting  actor. 
The  passage  front  the  Conuiergerie  to  the  judge's  room, 
made  lietween  two  gendarmes  preceded  by  an  usher, 
bad  brought  despair  to  its  aime  in  Lucien.  It  is  in  tlie 
nature  of  a  poet  to  prefer  death  to  pnnishmenL  Be- 
holding tUis  nature  utterly  devoid  of  mental  courage,  — - 
a  courage  so  powerfully  manifested  in  the  other  pris- 
oner,—  Monsieur  Camusot  felt  scorn  for  his  easy  vic- 
tory, and  a  contempt  wbich  enabled  him  to  deliver 
decisive  blows,  while  it  left  his  mind  in  that  terri- 
ble freedom  whicli  characterizes  the  famous  shot  at  a 
pigeon-match. 

"  Recover  yourself.  Monsieur  de  Bubempr^ ;  you  are 
in  presence  of  a  magistrate  eager  to  repair  the  wrong 
involuntarily  done  by  arresting  yon  on  a  suspicion 
which  has  proved  unfounded.  I  Iwlieve  you  innocent, 
and  yon  are  about  to  be  set  at  liberty.  Here  is  the 
proof  of  your  innocence,  —  a  letter  held  hy  your  por- 
tress in  consequence  of  your  absence,  which  she  has 
now  brought  to  me.  In  tlie  trouble  caused  by  the  news 
of  your  arrest  at  Fontainebleau,  and  the  visits  of  the 
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police  at  your  house,  sbe  forgot  the  letter,  which  ia  from 
the  Demoiselle  Estlier  Gobseck.     Bead  it." 

Lui-ien  took  the  letter,  read  it,  and  hurst  into  tears. 
He  sol)bed,  without  lieing  able  to  artieiilate  a  word.  At 
the  end  of  some  fifteen  minutea,  during  which  time 
Liicien  had  great  difficulty  in  mainlsiniuK  any  etvength 
at  all.  the  clerk  presented  to  Lim  a  copy  of  the  letter, 
and  requested  bim  to  sign  it  as  "  a  certified  copy  of  the 
original,  to  be  delivered  up  on  demand  bo  long  as  the 
examinations  in  the  case  should  continue,"  —  ofTeriug 
to  read  it  over  and  collate  it  with  the  original  for  him  ; 
but  Lucien  was,  naturally  enougi),  content  to  trust 
Coqiiart's  exactness. 

"Monsieur,"  said  the  judge,  in  a  very  kindly  ihan* 
ner,  "  it  is,  nevertheless,  difficult  to  set  you  at  liberty 
without  fulfilling  certain  formalities,  and  putting  a  few 
questions  to  you.  It  is  almost  as  a  witness  that  I  shall 
now  require  you  to  answer.  To  a  man  like  you,  I  think 
it  useless  to  remark  that  the  oath  to  tell  the  truth  is 
■  not  only  an  appeal  to  your  conscience,  but  it  is  also  ft 
necessity  of  your  position,  which  has  been  for  &  short 
time  ambiguous.  The  truth,  no  matter  what  it  is,  can- 
not injure  you ;  but  falsehood  would  send  you  to  the 
court  of  assizes,  and  will  oblige  me  now  to  send  jou 
back  to  the  Conciet^erie,  whereas,  if  yoo  auswer 
frankly,  yon  -will  sleep  at  home  to-night,  and  you  shall 
be  publit:ly  vindicated  in  the  public  journals  by  the  fol- 
lowing notice:  '  Monsieur  dc  Ruhempr^,  arrested  yes- 
terday at  Fontainebleau,  was  immediately  released  after 
a  very  short  examination.'  " 

This  speech  produced  a  lively  impreesion  on  Lucien. 
Seeing  this,  the  judge  continued:  — 
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"I  repeat,  you  have  been  suspected  of  complicity 
in  the  murder,  by  poisou,  of  the  Demoiselle  Esther. 
There  is,  however,  proof  of  her  suicide,  and  that  ends 
the  question  of  murder.  But  a  sum  of  money  has  been 
taken  from  the  house,  —  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
saud  fi-ancs,  —  which  now  forms  part  of  your  inheri- 
tance. Here,  unfortunately,  tliere  is  a  ciime.  The 
crime  precedes  the  discovery  of  the  will.  Now  the  law 
has  reason  to  think  that  a  person  who  loves  you  as 
much  as  the  Demoiselle  Esther  loved  you  has  been 
guilty  of  this  crime,  for  your  sake.  No,  do  not  inter- 
rupt me,"  said  the  Judge,  imposing  silence  on  Lucieu, 
who  wished  to  speak,  by  a  motion  of  his  hand.  "  I  am 
not  questioning  you  yet.  I  wish  to  make  you  under- 
stand bow  muchj'our  honor  is  concerned  in  this  nnat- 
ter.  Abandon  the  false,  the  miserable  point  of  honor 
which  binds  accomplices  tc^ether,  and  tell  the  whole 
truth." 

Our  readers  must  already  have  observed  the  extreme 
disproportion  of  weapons  existing  between  accused  per- 
sons and  examining  judges.  It  is  true  that  denial, 
cleverly  managed,  has  on  its  side  completeness  of  form, 
and  is  sufficient  for  a  criminal's  defence ;  but,  for  all 
that,  it  is  a  sort  of  panoply  which  becomes  a  crushing 
weight  when  some  turn  in  the  examination  discloses  a" 
rent  in  it  As  soon  as  denial  is  insufficient  against 
evident  facts,  the  accused  person  is  absolutely  at  tlie 
mercy  of  the  judge.  Suppose,  now,  that  a  semi-criminal, 
such  as  Luuien.  saved  from  the  first  wreck  of  his  virtue, 
might  amend  his  ways,  and  become  of  use  to  his  coun- 
try i  he  would  perish  among  these  nets  and  wiles  of 
examination.     The  judge  draws  up  a  brief  and  dry  r«- 
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port  (procis-verhal),  —  a  faithful  recoi-d  of  tlie  questions 
aod  answei-s ;  but  of  hia  insidious  [tatenial  persua- 
sions, his  captious  remonstrances,  like  those  we  have 
given,  nothing  remaias.  The  judges  of  the  iippet 
courts  and  tlie  juries  see  and  know  notliing  of  the 
means  by  wliiuh  these  replies  have  been  obtained. 
Therefore,  accoi'ding  to  some  opinions,  it  would  be 
better  if  the  examination  were  conducted,  as  in  Eng- 
land, before  the  jury.  France  did  practise  that  system 
for  a  short  time.  Under  the  Code  Briimaire,  of  tlie 
year  VI.,  there  was  what  was  called  a  jury  of  inquiry 
{Juri/  <taccusalion'\,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  judge's 
jury  {Jury  du  judgmenf].  As  to  the  final  tiial  of  a 
case,  if  it  passed  the  jury  of  inquiry,  it  went  to  the 
Royal  coui-ts  without  the  concurrence  of  the  other 
jury. 

"  Now,"  said  Camusot,  after  a  pause,  "  what  is  your 
name?  Monsieur  Coquart,  attention ! "  he  said  to  the 
derk, 

"  Luden  Chardon  de  Rubempr4." 

"  Where  born  ?  " 

"  AngoulSme." 

-And  Lucien  gave  the  day,  month,  and  year. 
"  "You  had  no  property  from  your  father?" 

"  None." 

*'  You  did,  nevertheless,  during  your  first  residence 
in  Paris,  live  at  considerable  expense,  compared  with 
your  small  means?" 

"Yes,  monsieur;  but  I  bad  at  that  time  a  devoted 
Mend,  in  Mademoiselle  Coralie,  whom  I  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  lose.  It  was  grief,  caused  by  her  death, 
which  took  me  back  to  my  former  home." 
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"Good,  monsieur,"  said  Camu9ot;  "I  cotsmend 
your  fi-anknes8 ;  it  will  be  appreciated." 

Lticien  was  entering,  as  we  see,  upon  the  patli  of  gen- 
eral (^iifeasion. 

"Vou  incurred  far  greater  expenses  after  j"our  re- 
turn from  AngouISme  to  Pans,"  resumed  Camusot. 
"  You  have  lived  like  a  man  who  spends  from  fifty  to 
aixt}'  tliousand  francs  a  year." 


"  Wlio  supplied  you  with  tliat  money?" 

"My  protector,  llie  Abb^  Carlos  Herrera." 

"  Wliere  did  you  first  know  him?" 

"  I  met  him  on  the  high-road,  at  a  moment  when  I 
was  about  to  rid  myself  of  life  by  suicide." 

"  You  had  never  heard  your  family  mention  htm,  or 
your  mother?" 

'*  Nerer." 

"  Can  you  remember  the  month  and  year  when  yon 
first  became  connected  with  Mademoiselle  Esther?" 

"  Toward  the  end  of  1823,  at  a  little  theatre  on  the 
boulevai-d." 

"At  first  she  cost  you  money  ? " 

"Yea,  monsieur." 

"  Lately,  in  the  hope  of  marrying  Mademoiselle  de 
Grandlieu,  you  bought  the  remains  of  the  chateau  de 
Bubempri^,  to  wbich  you  have  added  lands  worth  about 
a  million.  You  told  the  Grandlieu  family  that  your 
sister  and  brother-in-law  had  lately  inherited  a  large 
fortune  and  that  you  owed  the  sum  for  the  payment  of 
your  purchase  to  their  liberality.  Did  you  say  that, 
monsioiir,  to  the  Grandlieu  family?" 

"Yes,  monsieur." 
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"Ton  are  ignorant  of  tbe  reasons  vhy  jour  mairiage 
was  broken  off?" 

"  Entirely," 

"Well,  the  Grandlieu  family  sent  one  of  the  moat 
trusty  lawyera  in  Paris  to  your  brother-in-law,  in  order 
to  obtain  information.  This  lawj'er  learned  at  Angou- 
16me,  from  the  statementa  of  your  sister  and  your 
brother-in-law,  not  only  that  they  had  lent  you  noth- 
ing, but  that  their  inheritance  was  chiefly  in  land,  and 
that  the  personal  pro|K}rty  amounted  to  little  more 
than  two  hundred  thousand  francs.  Yoa  cannot  think 
it  strange  that  a  family  like  that  of  Grandlieu  slioidd 
draw  back  wlien  they  find  yonr  fortune  such  that  you 
dare  not  explain  its  origin.  You  see,  monsieur,  the 
position  in  which  a  lie  has  placed  you." 

Lucien  was  struck  dumb  by  this  i-ovelation  ;  and  the 
little  strength  of  mind  he  still  retained  abandoned  him. 

"The  police  and  the  legal  authorities  know  all  they 
wish  to  know,  remember  that,"  said  Camusot.  "  Now," 
he  resnmed,  after  a  pause,  thinking  of  the  abbe's  claim 
to  be  Lucien's  father,  "do  you  know  who  this  so- 
called  Carlos  Herrera  is?  " 

*'  Yes,  monsieur  ;  hut  I  knew  it  too  late," 

"  Too  latfi?  how  do  you  mean?     Esplain  youreelf." 

"  He  is  not  a  priest,  he  ia  not  a  Spaniard,  he  is  — 

"An  escaped  convict?"  said  the  judge,  quickly. 

"Yes,"  replied  Lucien.  "But  when  the  fatal  se- 
cret was  revealed  to  me  I  was  already  under  obligations 
to  him.  I  thought  I  had  allied  myself  with  a  respectr 
able  ecclesiastic  —  " 

"  Jacques  Collin  -— "  said  the  judge,  beginning  a 
■enteuoe. 
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"Jacques  Collin,"  aaid  LucieD,  Interrupting  him, 
**  j'fis,  tbat  is  his  name." 

"Good.  Jacques  Collin,"  resumed  Camusot,  "has 
just  been  recognized  here  hy  two  persons ;  but  be  still 
denies  bis  identity  —  in  your  interests,  I  think.  I 
asked  yon  if  yon  knew  wbo  be  was  for  another  purpose, 
to  expose  what  may  prove  to  be  another  imposture  oC 
Jacques  Collin." 

Instantly  Lnden  felt  as  if  hot  irons  were  plunged 
into  him. 

"  Are  you  Ignorant,"  continued  the  jndge,  "  that  be 
pretends  to  he  your  father,  to  explain  the  extraordinary 
relation  in  which  jou  stand  to  him ? " 

"  He !  my  father !    Oh,  monsieur,  did  he  say  that?" 

"  Have  yon  suspected  where  the  sums  of  money 
which  he  gave  yon  came  from  ?  It  is  to  be  believed  tVom 
the  letter  whicli  you  bold  in  your  band  that  Mademoiselle 
Esther,  that  poor  giil,  did,  later,  render  yo\i  the  same 
services  as  Mademoiselle  Coralie ;  but  you  were,  as  yoB 
have  juat  said,  living  in  Paris  and  living  luxuriously  for 
somejears  before  30U  received  anything  from  her.  Can 
you  tell  me  where  the  money  came  from?" 

"Ah!  monsieur,  it  is  you  who  must  tell  me,"  cried 
Lncien,  "  where  convicts  get  their  money —  JaCQHes 
Collin  my  father !     Oh !  my  poor  mother  I" 

And  be  burst  into  tears. 

"  Clerk,  read  that  part  of  the  examination  in  which 
the  pretended  Carlos  Herrera  declares  himself  the 
father  of  Lucien  dc  Rubempre." 

The  poet  listened  to  the  reading  in  silence  and  T»ith  » 
countenance  it  was  painful  to  wituass. 

' '  I  am  lost ! "  he  cried.  : 
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*'No  man  is  lost  in  the  path  of  tiuth  and  hooor," 
said  the  judge. 

"But  you  will  send  Jatques  CoUiii  to  the  assizes," 
said  Luuien. 

"Undoubtedly,"  replied  Caniusot,  who  wished  to 
make  Luuien  say  more.  "Continue;  say  what  you 
thiuk." 

But,  in  spite  of  the  etlbrts  and  remonstrances  of  the 
judge,  Luuien  no  longer  answei-ed.  Keflection  had 
come, — too  late,  as  it  docs  in  all  men  who  are  slaves 
to  feeling.  There  lies  the  difference  between  the  poet 
and  the  man  of  action  :  one  delivers  himself  oter  to  feel- 
ing to  reproduce  his  living  images,  he  judges  nothing 
unlil  later;  whei'eas  the  other  judges  and  feels  together. 
Lucien  eat  pale  and  dumb ;  he  saw  himself  at  the  botr 
torn  of  the  precipice  down  wliich  the  judge  had  rolled 
him,  while  he,  the  poet,  had  let  himself  be  tiapped  by 
apparent  kindness.  He  had  betrayed,  not  his  bene- 
factor but  his  accomplice,  — him,  who  had  defended 
their  jx>sition  with  the  courage  of  a  lion  and  an  ability 
without  a  flaw.  Just  there,  where  Jacques  Collin  had 
saved  Lucien  bj  his  audacity,  Lucien,  the  man  of  mind, 
had  lost  all  by  his  want  of  intelligence  and  his  lack  of 
reflection.  The  infamous  lie,  which  had  so  shocked 
him,  was  the  screen  of  a  truth,  for  him  more  infamous. 
Confounded  by  the  subtlety  of  the  judge,  tenifled  by  his 
cruel  cleverness,  by  the  rapidity  of  the  blows  given,  by 
the  exposure  of  the  faults  of  all  his  life  thus  brought  to 
light  like  so  many  grapnels  to  drag  his  conscience, 
Lnoien  was  like  an  animal  which  the  club  of  the 
slaughter-house  has  missed.  Free  and  innocent  in  the 
eye  of  the  law  when  he  entered  that  room,  io  one  hour 
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be  saw  himself  a  criminal  by  his  own  cODfession.  The 
final,  hoirihle  mockery  came  when  ilie  judge,  cold  and 
calm,  let  him  see  that  the  revelation  he  had  made  was 
the  result  of  a  blunder.  Camusot  was  thinking  of 
Jacques  Collin's  claim  as  a  father,  while  Lucien,  im- 
pelled by  the  fear  of  seeing  his  connection  with  a 
convict  made  public,  had  imitated  the  celebrated  Inad- 
vertence of  the  murderers  of  Ibycus. 

One  of  the  claims  to  glory  of  Soyer-Collard  te  that 
be  maintained  the  constant  triumph  of  natural  senti- 
ments over  im[Kised  sentiments;  and  he  maintained, 
also,  the  inviolability  of  pledges,  declaring  tliat  the 
law  of  hospitality  was  binding  even  to  the  point  of 
annulling  the  value  of  a  Judicial  oath.  He  confessed 
this  theory  in  the  face  of  all  the  world  IVom  the  French 
chambers  ;  he  bravely  defended  conspirators,  and 
showed  that  it  was  human  to  obey  the  demands  of 
friendship  rather  than  tlie  tyrannical  laws  drawn  from 
social  arsenals  for  such  or  such  cases.  In  short. 
Natural  Right  has  laws  which  have  never  yet  been 
promulgated;  which  are  more  efficacious  and  better 
known  than  those  foiled  by  soeietj'.  Lucien  had  just 
betrajed  —  to  his  own  detriment,  as  it  proved  —  the 
law  of  solidarity,  which  obliged  him  to  be  silent,  and 
let  Jacques  Collin  defend  himself;  but,  worse  than 
that,  he  had  accused  him !  For  his  own  sake,  in  his 
own  interests,  the  man  should  have  been,  then  and 
always,   Carlos  Herrera. 

Monsieur  Camusot  enjoyed  his  triumph.  He  held 
two  guilty  men ;  with  the  hand  of  the  law  he  had 
struck  down  an  idol  of  fashionable  society,  and  he 
had  found  the  hitherto  unSndable  Jacques  Collin.     Ho 
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would,  nndoubtedlj',  be  considered  one  of  the  ablest  of 
examining  judges.'.  So  he  let  tlie  unhappy  prisoner  ■ 
keep  silence ;  but  he  studied  that  silence  of  consterna- 
tion ;  he  saw  tlie  drops  of  sweat  accumulating  on  tiiat 
anguislied  face,  swelling  and  rolling  dowD  to  mingle 
with  two  streams  of  tears.- 

"Why  weep.  Monsieur  de  Euhempr^,"  he  said  at 
last.  "You  are,  as  I  have  told  30U,  the  heir  of 
Mademoiselle  Esther,  who  had  no  direct  or  collateral 
heirs ;  and  her  estate  amounts  to  neaily  eight  mil- 
lions, if  the  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  francs 
are  found." 

Tills  was  a  last  blow  to  the  wretched  man.  Had  he 
borne  himself  firmly  for  ten  minutes,  as  Jacques  Collin 
had  said  in  his  note,  Lueien  would  have  attained  to  the 
height  of  his  desires-  He  could  have  paid  hia  debt  to 
Jacques  Collin,  and  parted  from  him ;  he  was  rich,  and 
could  have  married  Clotilde.  Nothing  shows  more  elo- 
quently than  this  scene  the  power  given  to  examining 
judges  by  the  isolation  in  which  accused  persons  are 
kept  previous  to  and  during  the  period  of  their  exam- 
inations, and  the  value  of  such  a  communication  as  Asia 
had  been  able  to  convey  to  Jacques  Collin. 

*' Ah.  monsieur!"  replied  Lueien,  with  the  hitt«r- 
neas  and  irony  of  a  man  wlio  makes  a  pedestal  of  his 
accomplished  misfortone,  "  how  justly  you  say  in  youi? 
legal  language,  'undergo  an  examination.'  Between 
the  physical  torture  of  former  timea  and  the  menial 
torture  of  to-day  I  would  not,  for  mj'  part,  hesitate.  I 
prefer  the  sufferings  inflicted  by  an  executioner.  What 
more  do  you  want  of  me?  "  he  added,  proudly. 

"  In  this  place,"   replied  the  magistrate,  becoming 
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haughty  and  diadaiDftil  in  reply  to  the  poet's  pride,  ""I 
aloDC  bavc  the  right  to  trnk  questiooa." 

"  But  I  had  the  right  not  to  answer,"  murmured  poor 
Lucien,  whose  iiitelligeuce  had  now  come  fully  back  to 
him. 

'■  Clerk,  read  his  examination  to  the  accused." 

"  Again  '  accused ' ! "  said  Lucien  to  himself. 

While  the  clerk  read  tlie  document,  Lucien  came  to  a 
resolution  wtiich  obliged  him  to  fann  upon  Monsieur 
Camusot  When  the  murmur  of  Coquart's  voice  ceased, 
the  poet  qiiivered  like  a  man  who  has  slept  through  a 
noise  to  whicli  his  senses  were  accustomed,  and  who  U 
waked  by  its  cessation. 

"You  must  sign  tlmt  report  of  yourexamioatioD," 
said  the  judge. 

"  And  then  will  you  set  me  at  liberty? "  asked  Lu- 
cien, with  some  irony. 

"  Not  yet,"  replied  Camusot ;  "  but  to-morrow,  after 
you  have  been  confionted  with  Jacques  Collin,  you  will 
no  doubt  he  free.  Justice  must  first  know  whether  you 
are  or  are  not  an  accomplice  in  the  crimes  committed 
by  that  individual  since  his  escape  in  1820.  However, 
you  will  DO  longer  be  kept  in  solitary  confinement  I 
will  wiite  to  the  director  to  put  you  in  one  of  the  best 
rooms  in  the  Pistole." 

"Can  I  have  writing  materials?" 

"They  will  give  you  wliatever  yoa  ask  for;  I  will 
send  the  order  by  tlie  usher  who  takes  you  back." 

Lucien  signed  the  ret>oit  mechanically,  and  he  marked 
certain  passages  in  obedience  to  Coquart's  directions 
with  the  meekness  of  a  resigned  victim.  A  single  de- 
tail will  do  more  to  show  the  condition  in  which  he  now 
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was  than  any  lengthened  Oescripliun.  The  announce- 
meDttlmt  he  would  be  confronteti  with  Jacques  Colllu 
had  dried  the  drops  of  sweat  upou  his  face;  his  dry 
eyes  shone  with  intolerable  brilliancy.  In  short,  he 
became,  in  a  momeDt  that  was  rapid  as  lightning,  nliat 
Jacques  Collin  was,  a  man  of  iron- 
In  natures  like  that  of  Lucien,  Trhich  Jacqnes  Collin 
bad  BO  truly  analyzed,  these  suddcD  passings  from  a 
state  of  complete  demoralization  to  an  almost  metallic 
-condition  (so  tremendous  is  the  tension  of  human  foi-cc) 
are  among  tbe  most  striking  phenomena  in  the  life  of 
ideas.  Will  returns,  like  water  to  a  dried-np  spring; 
it  infuses  itself  into  the  apparatus  prepared  for  tbe  ac- 
tion of  its  mysterious  constitutive  substance, —  tben  tbe 
dead  body  becomes  a  man,  and  the  man  springs  forth 
armed  with  full  strength  for  miglity  strngglea. 

Lucien  put  Esther's  letter  and  the  miniature  it  en- 
closed upon  his  heart.  Then  he 'bowed  haughtily  to 
Monsieur  Camusot,  and  walked  with  a  firm  step  through 
the  corridors  between  two  gendnrmes. 

"  That  is  an  utter  scoundrel !  "  said  the  judge  to  his 
clerk,  as  the  door  closed  on  Lucien.  "  He  thought  to 
save  himself  by  sacrificing  his  accomplice." 

"Of  the  two,"  replied  Coquart,  timidly,  "the  con- 
vict is  tbe  better  man." 

"  I  give  you  your  liberty  for  to-day,  Coquart,"  said 
the  judge-  "  We  have  done  enough  of  this.  Send  away 
the  people  who  are  waiting ;  tell  tbcm  to  come  back 
to-morrow.  Stay  !  go  fii'st  to  the  attornej- general,  and 
see  if  he  is  still  in  his  office.  If  he  Is,  ask  him  to  give 
me  five  minutes'  audience.  Oh,  he  is  certainly  there  I " 
added  the  judge,  looking  at  a  shabby  clock  of  green- 
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painted  wood  with  gilt  lines ;  "  it  is  only  a  qnarter  to 

These  examinations,  which  are  read  so  rapidly,  take 
an  immense  amount  of  time,  for  the  questions  and  an- 
swers are  all  written  down  at  full  length.  This  is  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  great  delays  io  criminal  cases,  and 
of  the  length  of  nn  accused  person's  eoDfincment.  To 
persons  in  any  small  business  it  is  oft«n  ruin  ;  to  the  ricU 
and  prosperous,  shame  ;  for  to  them  a  prompt  release 
repairs,  as  far  it  can  he  repaired,  the  misfortune  of  an 
arrest.  This  is  why  the  two  scenes  Just  enacted  in  the 
judge's  offlro  had  taken  al!  the  time  consumed  by  Asia 
in  deciphering  her  master's  missives,  in  bringing  a 
duchess  from  her  boudoii-,  and  inspiring  energy  and  a 
course  of  action  to  Madame  de  S^rizy. 
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WHAT  WOICEK  CAK  DO   IN  PABIS. 

Cahusot,  DOW  alone  and  considering  how  his  clever* 
oess  could  be  made  to  conduce  to  his  own  advance- 
ment, took  up  the  reports  of  the  two  esatninations, 
reread  them,  and  resolved  to  show  them  to  the  attorney- 
general,  ostensibly  to  ask  bia  advice.  While  he  was 
meditating  tlius.  his  usher  entered  to  say  the  footman 
of  Madame  de  S^rizy  wished  to  si>eak  to  him  very  par- 
ticularly. On  a  sign  from  Caniusot,  a  man-aervant, 
dressed  like  a  master,  presented  liimBelf,  looked  alter- 
nately at  the  Judge  and  the  iislier,  and  said :  "  Is  it 
MoDRieur  Caimtsot  to  whom  I  have  tlie  honor — " 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  judge  and  the  usher  together. 

Camusot  took  a  note  which  the  servant  pi'eseDteij 
to  him,  and  read  as  follows :  — 

In  behalf  of  several  interests,  which  yoa  wilt  readily  com- 
[ffehend,  dear  Monsieur  Camusot,  do  not  examine  Monsieur 
dt  Rubempr^ ;  we  will  bring  you  proofs  of  bia  innocence,  so 
that  ])•  may  be  at  once  set  at  liberty. 

D.  DE  Maufricneosk. 

L.  DB  S^RIZT. 

Bnm  this  not«  before  the  bearer. 

Camnsot  perceived  too  late  that  he  bad  made  an 
hnmense  mistake  in  setting  traps  for  Lucien.  He  be- 
gan to  obey  the  two  great  ladies  by  lighting  S  candle 
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and  burD'mg  tbe  letter,  which  was  wntten  b}-  the  duch- 
ess.    The  valet  bowed  respectful Ij', 

"Is  Madame  de  S^rizy  comiug  here?"  asked  the 
judge. 

"  Yes,  monsieur,  immediately,"  replied  the  man. 

Coquart  here  retiiined  aud  informed  his  master  that 
tbe  attorney-general  was  awaiting  him. 

Under  pressure  of  tbe  blunder  he  had  committed, 
against  his  nmbition  but  to  the  profit  of  justice,  the 
judge,  in  whom  seven  years'  practice  had  developed  a 
shrewdness  of  which  no  man  who  has  measured  swonU 
with  grisettes  during  his  legal  studies  is  devoid, 
remembered  certain  weapons  which  might  yet  pro. 
tect  him  from  tbe  resentment  of  the  two  ladies.  The 
candle  at  which  he  had  buined  their  not«  was  stiU 
lighted;  he  used  it  to  seal  up  thirty  letters  fiom 
Madame  de  MauCrigueuse  to  Lucien  and  tlie  still  more 
voluminous  correspoudence  of  Madame  de  Serizy.  Tak- 
ing these  packets  and  the  reports  of  the  examinations 
with  bim,  be  went  to  his  meeting  with  the  attorney- 
general. 

The  Palais  de  Justice  is  a  mass  of  confused  struct- 
ures heaped  one  upon  another,  —  some  parts  grand, 
some  mean ;  each  injuring  tbe  others  by  waut  of  har^ 
mony.  The  Salte  des  Fas-Ferdus  is  th6  largest  of  aU 
known  halls  ;  but  its  bareness  ia  a  horror  and  discour- 
agement to  the  eye.  This  vast  cathedral  of  chicanery 
cruslies  the  Koyal  Court.  In  the  Galeiie  Marcbapde 
is  a  stairway  with  two  balusters,  beneath  which"  opeus 
a  large  doulde  door.  The  stairway  leads  to  tiie  court 
of  assizes;  the  door  to  a  second  court  of  the  same 
kind ;  for  in  some  years  the  crimes  committed  in  the 
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department  of  the  Seine  require  the  eession  of  two 
courts.  '  Here  too  is  the  office  of  tbe  attorney -gen  era  i, 
the  barristers'  roon),  their  library,  tlie  offlces  of  tlie  so- 
licitor-gen eralj  and  the  assistants  of  tlic  attorney -gen- 
eral. All  tbese  premises,  for  ne  must  uee  a  geneiic 
term,  are  connected  by  dai'k  passages,  aiid  corkscrew 
ataircaaes  whieh  are  the  disgrace  of  aiubitecture,  of 
Paris,  and  of  France.  A  painter  of  manners  and  cus- 
toms actually  shrinks  from  describing  the  miserable  pas~ 
sage  three  feet  wide  whei-e  the  witnesses  lo  the  upper 
court  of  assizes  are  made  to  -wait.  As  for  the  stove 
which  heats  the  court-room  it  would  di^race  a  cafe 
on  the  Boulevard  Montparnasae.  Tlie  office  of  tlie 
attorney -general  is  in  an  octagon  wing  which  flanks 
the  Galerie  Marchande.  This  part  of  the  Palais  de 
Justice  is  overshadowed  by  the  lofty  and  magnificent 
elevations  of  the  Satnte-Chapelle.  AH  is  silent  and 
gloomy. 

Monsieur  de  Granville,  a  worthy  successor  to  the 
great  magistrates  of  the  old  parliament,  had  not  felt 
willing  to  leave  the  Palais  until  he  knew  how  Lucien's 
affair  had  ended.  He  expected  news  from  Gamusot, 
and  the  judge's  message  had  thrown  him  into  that  in- 
voluntary reverj'  which  a  period  of  waiting  gives  to  the 
firmest  minds.  He  was  seated  in  the  recess  of  a  win- 
dow ;  bnt  be  now  rose,  and  walked  up  and  down  ;  for 
he  had  found  Camnsot  that  morning,  when  he  met  him 
intentionally,  very  dull  of  comprehension,  and  he  felt 
vaguely  uneasy  ;  for,  in  addition  to  his  own  good-will  to 
liUcien,  there  was  another  reason  why  he  should  wish  to 
see  him  cleared.  The  interests  of  his  best  friend  and 
one  of  his  warmest  protectors,  the  Comte  de  S^rizy,  a 
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minister  of  State,  a  member  of  the  Privy  Coaocil,  and 
the  future  chancellor  of  France,  were  conceiiied  in  the 
affatr.  The  world  knew  that  Lueien  de  Ruhen:i[)r^  waa 
an  Intimate  at  the  count's  house,  and  the  attorney  gen- 
eral foi'esaw  the  scandal  that  would  be  made,  both  ia 
public,  in  soeietj',  and  at  court,  if  the  guilt  of  a  man 
whose  name  had  already  been  ill-naturedly  coupled  with 
that  of  ibe  countess  was  proved.  The  dignity  of  his  own 
function,  Bowcver,  forbade  his  attempting  to  interfere 
with  the  absolute  independence  of  the  examining  judge. 

"Ah  !"  be  said  to  himself,  crossing  his  arms,  "for- 
merly power  had  tlie  right  to  assume  jurisdiction  where 
necessary.  Our  mania  for  equality"  (lie-dared  not  say 
"  legality,"  as  a  poet  lately  declared  with  great  courage 
in  the  Chamber)  '*  will  be  the  ruin  of  our  present  era." 

At  tlie  moment  when  the  attorney- general,  pursa- 
iag  his  train  of  thought,  had  just  said  to  himself: 
"  Camnsot  will  be  sure  to  commit  some  stupidity,"  the 
examining  Judge  himself  tapped  at  the  door  of  the 
ofQce. 

"  Well !  my  dear  Camnsot,  how  hns  that  affair  gone 
about  which  we  were  speaking  this  mornins?" 

"Badly  for  the  accused,  monsieur  le  comte;  read 
the  reports  and  judge  for  yourself" 

He  offered  tlie  reports  to  the  attorney- general,  who 
took  out  his  eyeglasses  and  i-etired  to  the  window ;  the 
reading  was  soon  over. 

"You  liave  done  your  duty,"  said  the  attorney- 
general,  in  a  curt  tone.  "Those  reports  settle  tlie 
matter  ;  Justice  must  take  its  course.  You  have  shown 
such  ability  that  jour  services  as  an  examining  judge 
can  never  be  dispensed  with." 
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If  Monaienr  de  Granville  had  eaid  to  Camusot: 
"You  will  be  all  youv  life  an  examining  jndge  and 
nothing  more."  he  conld  not  have  bben  more  e.Y|>liett 
than  he  was  in  that  compliment  Camusot  turned  cold 
to  the  marrow  of  his  bones. 

^'  Madame  la  Duchesse  de  Maufrigneuse,  to  whom  I 

"  Ah !  the  Duchesse  de  Maufrigneuse !  "  said  Gran- 
ville, Interrupting  the  judge.  "True,  you  have  Dot 
yielded,  I  see,  to  any  influence.  You  have  done  well, 
monsienr.     You  will  be  a  great  magistrate." 

At  this  moment  Comte  Octave  de  Bauvan  opened 
the  door  without  knocking,  and  said  to  the  Comte  de 
Granville :  — 

"  My  dear  count,  I  bring  you  a  pretty  woman,  who 
doesn't  know  where  to  turn,  and  has  lost  her  way  in 
^our  lahyrintli." 
•  And  he  came  in,  leading  by  the  hand  the  Comtesse 
de  Serizy. 

"  lou  here,  madame !  "  exclaimed  the  attoiney-getf- 
eral,  niTering  ]»br  V'«  own  arm-diair,  —  "and  at  this 
moment!  Here  is  Monsieur  Camustii.,  r^:- rl.i.iii>."  he 
%W(i,  iiio'non'iiip:  to  in.;  jfdge.  "Bauvan.''  hf  added, 
addressing  that  illiistriou*.  orator  of  the  Restoration, 
"  wait  for  me  in  the  room  of  the  chief-justice,  —  he  is 
still  there ;  and  I  '11  join  ym-" 

The  Comte  de  Bauvan  understood  not  only  that  it 
was  too  latp,  hilt  lliat  Itc  attorney -gen  eral  had  some 
r^o/;.>,..  fo,-  wauiiMLr  an  excuse  to  leave  his  office. 

Madame  di-  St-?  izy  h^d  not  committed  the  mistafee  of 

coming  to  tin;  I'alais  in  her  own  carriage,  with  its  hand- 

.  some  hammer-cloth  aad  armorial  bearings  and  two  foot- 
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men  behind  it  in  white  silk  stockings.  On  the  contrary, 
she  arrived  in  a  hackney -coach,  wearing  a  (ilain  brown 
di'css,  a  bluck  sliaVl,  and  a  velvet  bonnet  the  flowers  oi 
which  had  been  re|>laecd  by  a  black  lace  veil. 

"  Did  you  receive  our  letter?  "  she  said  to  Gamusot, 
whose  bewildered  air  surprised  her. 

"  Too  late,  alas  !  Madame  la  cointesse,"  replied  the 
judge,  who  had  no  tact  or  presence  of  mind  except  in 
his  own  office  and  among  his  prisoners. 

"  Why  too  late?" 

She  looked  at  Monsieur  de  Granville  and  saw  mis- 
fortune on  his  face. 

"  It  must  not  be  too  late,"  she  added  in  a  despotic 
tone. 

Women,  pretty  women,  in  Madame  de  Serizy's  posi- 
tion, are  the  spoilt  chiklren  of  French  civilization.  If 
women  in  other  countries  knew  what  a  fashionable, 
rich,  and  tilled  woman  is  in  Paris,  they  would  all  want 
to  cotne  and  share  such  splendid  rojalty.  Women, 
bound  only  by  the  laws  of  decorum  and  good-ma  jnera, 
by  what  may  be  called,  in  short,  the  Code  Feminine, 
laugh  at  the  laws  that  men  have  made.  Tliey  say  any- 
thing; they  refrain  fiom  no  fap'iice,  no  \n V&.'.MiSi' .:  for 
they  thoroughly  understand  that  they  are  responsible 
for  nothing  exci-pt  their  fen.jnine  honor  and  their  chil- 
dren. They  will  say,  laugii^g,  the  most  preposterous 
things  and  e.xpect  to  make  i*iem  law  ;  like  the  pretty 
Madame  de  Bauvan,  who,  conA^g  Vi  the  Palais  to  fetoh 
her  husband  in  the  early  days  of  their  marriage,  was 
heard  to  s.iy,  "  Make  haste  and  get  through  judging,  — 
I  want  you." 

"Madame,"  said  the  attorney-general,  " Monsieui 
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Lucien  de  Rubempr^  is  DOt  guiltj-  of  robbery  or  mur- 
der, but  Monsieur  Camusot  has  made  him  confess 
another  crime  that  is  almost  as  great." 

"What  crime?"  she  demanded, 

"  He  has  admitted,"  said  the  attorney-general  in  lier 
ear,  '^  that  be  is  the  friend  and  pensioner  of  an  escaped 
convict  The  Abb^  Carlos  Herrera  who  has  lived  with 
him  for  the  last  seven  yeais  is  the  famous  Jacques 
Collin—" 

Madame  de  S(!rizy  felt  as  if  she  weie  branded  with 
bot  irons  herself  while  the  count  was  speaking. 

"  And  the  upshot?"  she  asked. 

"The  upshot,"  said  Monsieur  de  Granville,  continu- 
ing her  sentence  and  still  speitking  in  a  low  voice,  "  is 
that  the  convict  will  be  brought  before  the  court  of 
assizes,  and  if  Lueien  does  not  stand  by  his  side  as 
guilty  of  having  profited  knowingly  by  the  thefts  of  his 
accomplice,  lie  must  certainly  appear  as  a  witness  pain- 
fully compromised." 

"Never!  "  she  cried  aloud,  with  amazing  decision. 
"  I  will  never  see  a  man  whom  the  world  knows  to  be 
my  best  friend  declared  in  a  court  of  law  tlie  comrade 
of  a  convict —    The  King  is  devoted  to  my  husband." 

"  Madame,"  said  the  attorney -general,  aloud,  and 
smiling,  "  the  King  has  not  tlie  slightest  power  over 
the  most  insignificant  examining  judge  in  his  kingdom. 
That  is  the  grandeur  of  our  new  institutions.  I  have 
mj'Self  just  congratulated  Monsieur  Camusot  on  his 
ability  —  " 

"  Say  rather  his  clumsiness,"  said  the  countess, 
sharply,  who  was  less  distnrbed  by  I^ucien's  intimacy 
with  au  outlaw  than  by  liis  relations  with  Esther. 
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"  If  you  will  read  the  report  of  the  esami nations  to 

which  Monsioiir  C'nrausot  suhjectud  the  two  accused 
peraona,  jou  will  see  that  everytliing  depends  on  him." 

After  this  hint,  tlie  only  interl'i-rence  the  attorney- 
general  could  allow  himself,  and  after  receiving  a  look 
of  feminine  subtlety,  the  attorney -general  went  towai-d 
the  door  of  his  office.  There  he  turned,  and  added: 
"Excuse  me,  madame,  but  I  have  a  word  or  two  I 
must  say  to  Bauvan." 

This,  in  the  language  of  society,  signified  to  the 
countess :  "  I  don't  want  to  witness  what  passes  be- 
tweon  _you  and  Carausot." 

"What  are  these  reports  of  examinations?"  said 
the  countess,  very  sweetly,  looking  at  Camusot,  who 
stood  all  abashed  before  the  wife  of  one  of  the  greatest 
personages  in  the  State. 

"  Madame,"  replied  Camusot,  "  a  clerk  takes  down 
in  writing  the  questions  of  the  judge  and  the  answers 
of  the  accused  ;  the  report  is  then  signed  by  the  clerk, 
the  judge,  and  tlie  accused.  These  reports  form  the 
basis  of  the  case;  they  determine  whether  or  not 
the  accused  person  shall  be  sent  before  the  court  of 
assizes." 

"Oh  !  "  she  said,  "  and  suppose  these  reports  were 
suppressed?" 

"  Madame,  a  judge  would  commit  a  crime  —  " 

"  It  was  a  much  greater  crime  to  have  written  them," 
she  said.  "  But,  at  tliis  moment,  tliey  appear  to  l>e  the 
only  proof  against  Lucien.  Read  me  those  reports, 
that  I  may  see  what  means  we  still  have  to  save  him  ; 
it  is  a  matter  in  which  my  happiness  and  that  of  Mon- 
sieur de  S^rizy  are  concerned." 
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"Madame,"  said  Camnsot,  "do  not  think  that  I  have 
forgotten  the  consideration  I  owe  to  3-011.  Had  this 
examination  been  confided  to  Monsieur  Popinot,  for. 
instance,  you  would  have  l<een  much  less  safe  than  you 
are  wiLh  me.  The  police  Beized  all  papers  in  Monsieur 
Lucien's  house,  even  yoar  letters  —  " 

"Oh!  my  iettera." 

"  Here  they  are,  sealed  np,"  said  the  judge,  giving 
her  the  packet. 

The  countess  rang  the  bell,  as  if  she  bad  been  in  her 
own  house.  The  office  servant  of  the  attorney-general 
entered. 

"A  light,"  she  said. 

The  senant  lighted  a  candle,  and  put  it  on  the 
mantel-sheir,  while  the  countess  looked  over  her  let- 
ters, counted  them,  crumpled  them  up,  and  threw  them 
on  the  hearth.  Then  she  twisted  np  the  last,  lit  it  at 
the  candle,  and  set  fire  to  the  heap  below.  Camnsot 
stood  gazing  rather  vacantly  at  the  flaming  papers, 
still  holding  the  reports  in  his  hand.  The  countess, 
who  appeared  to  be  wholly  intent  on  destroying  the 
pix>ofs  of  her  affection,  was  observing  the  judge  cau- 
tiously out  of  the  comer  of  her  eye.  She  took  her 
time,  calculated  her  movements,  and  then,  with  the 
agility  of  a  cat,  she  seized  tlie  two  reports  and  flung 
them  into  the  flames.  Camnsot  snatched  them  out; 
the  countess  sprang  upon  him,  and  seized  the  burning 
papers.  Then  followed  a  struggle,  in  which  Camnsot 
cried  out,  "Madame!  madame!  you  are  attempting 
a  —     Madame  !  " 

A  man  rushed  into  the  room ;  the  countess  could  not 
restrain  a  cry  of  surprise  as  she  recognized  her  hus- 
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band,  followed  by  MoDsieur  de  Granville  and  Monsieur 
de  Bauvan.  Nevertheless,  determined  to  save  Lucien 
.  at  any  cost,  she  did  not  loosen  her  grip  uijon  the  terri- 
ble papers,  qbich  sbe  beld  with  the  strength  of  pincers, 
though  the  flames  had  already  seared  her  delicate  skin. 
At  last  Camnsot,  whose  own  fingers  were  burned, 
seemed  ashamed  of  the  situation,  and  relinquished  the 
papers,  of  which  little  now  remained  but  the  parts  cov- 
ered by  the  grasp  of  the  two  wiestlci'S.  This  scene 
passed  in  a  moment  of  time  much  less  than  that  which 
it  takes  to  read  it.  • 

"What  is  alt  this  between  you  and  Madame  de 
S^rizy?"  said  the  cabinet  minister- to  Camnsot. 

Before  the  judge  contd  answer,  the  <x>untess  bad 
applied  the  fragments  of  the  reports  to  the  flume  of 
the  candle  and  thrown  thum  upon  the  heap  that  was 
smouldering  on  the  heartti. 

"I  shall  be  obliged,"  said  Camusot,  "to  enter  a 
complaint  against  Madame  la,  comtesse." 

*' What  has  she  done?"  asked  the  attorney-general, 
looking  alternately  at  the  judge  and  the  countess. 

"I  have  burned  the  examinations,"  said  the  woman 
of  the  world,  laughing,  so  delighted  with  her  high- 
handed measure  that  she  did  not  yet  feel  her  burns; 
"  and  if  it  is  a  crime,  —  well,  monsieur  can  do  his  hor- 
rible soribblings  over  again  !  " 

"  True,"  said  Camusot,  endeavoring  to  recover  his 
dignity. 

"  Well,  well,  it  is  all  for  the  best  1 "  said  the  attor- 
ney-general, "But,  my  dear  countess,  you  mustn't 
often  take  such  liberties  with  the  magistracy,  for  you 
miglit  uot  always  be  recognized  for  what  you  are." 
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"Monsienr  Campsot  has  bravely  restated  a  woman 
whom  no  one  resists ;  the  lioDor  of  tlie  robe  is  therefore 
safe  ! "  a&id  the  Couite  de  Bauvau,  laughiug. 

"  Abl  Monsieur  Camuaot  resisted,  did  he?"  said  the 
attorney-general,  laughing ;  "  he  is  veiy  strong." 

Thus  a  serious,  if  not  ciiminal,  proceeding  was  turned 
into  the  Joke  of  a  pretty  woman,  at  which  even  Camusot 
himself  was  now  laughing. 

But  the  attorney  general  caught  sight  of  a  man  who 
did  not  laugh,  and  he  took  the  Comte  de  Serizy  apart. 

" My  friend,"  be  whispered  in  his  ear,  "this  unfor- 
tunate affair  compels  me  to  compromise  for  the  first  and 
last  time  in  my  life  with  my  official  duty." 

He  rang  the  l»ell,  and  the  servant  came. 

"  Go  to  the  office  of  the  '  Gazette  des  Tiibuneaux,' 
and  tell  Mattre  Massol  to  come  here,  if  you  can  find 
him.  My  dear  judge,"  he  said  to  Camusot,  taking  him 
apart  from  the  others,  "go  back  to  your  office,  and 
make  your  clerk  rewrite  the  examinatiou  of  the  Abbe' 
Carlos  Herrera ;  this  can  be  done  without  impi'opi'iety, 
as  be  did  not  sign  tlie  first  To-morrow  you  must  con- 
front this  Spanish  diplomatist  with  Messieurs  de  Ras- 
tiguac  and  Bianchon,  who  will  not  recognize  in  him  our 
Jacques  Collin.  Certain  of  being  set  at  liliei-ty,  the 
abbe  will  sign  the  papers.  Set  Lncien  de  Bubempre 
at  liberty  at  once.  You  may  be  certain  that  he  will 
never  speak  of  the  examination  ho  has  undergone. 
The  'Gazette  des  Trihuneaus'  will  announce  his  re- 
lease to-morrow.  And  now  let  ua  see  whether  justice 
and  the  law  are  injured  in  any  way  by  these  proceedings. 
If  the  Spaniard  is  the  convict,  we  have  a  hundred 
ways,  now  that  our  eyes  ar«  on  him,  of  retaking  him. 
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We  have  already  sought  for  diplomatic  enlightenment 
as  to  his  conduct  in  Spain.  Coientin  is  on  his  traces. 
As  for  Lucien,  there  is  no  charge  against  him.  The 
robbery  of  tlte  seven  hundred  ihoitsand  francs  is,  in 
point  of  fact,  to  his  injury.  He  had  mnch  twtter  lose 
that  money  than  loae  bis  reputation  by  recovering  it. 
That  young  man  is  a  spotted  orange,  my  dear  Camusot ; 
but  we  need  n't  make  him  rotten.  This  matter  can  all 
be  settled  in  half  an  hour.  Go  now  ;  we  will  await  you 
here.  It  is  only  balf-past  four;  the  judges  ai-e  still  at 
the  Palais.  Let  me  know  if  you  can  get  an  order  of 
release  at  once,  or  whether  Lucien  must  wait  till  to- 
morrow." 

Camusot  left  the  room  after  bowing  to  all  present. 
Madame  de  Serizy,  who  by  this  time  was  suffering  from 
her  burns,  did  not  return  his  bow.  Monsieur  de  Serizy 
had  rusl)e(^  from  the  room  while  the  attorney-general 
was  talking  with  the  judge,  and  now  returned  with  a 
little  pot  of  cerate,  with  wliich  he  dressed  his  wife'a 
burns  aa  he  whispered  in  her  ear :  — 

"L^ontine,  why  did  you  come  here  without  letting 
me  know?" 

"Oh,  my  friend,"  she  whispered,  "foi^iveme!  1 
was  beside  myself;  but  it  was  In  your  Interests  as  well 
as  mine." 

"  Be  fond  of  that  young  man,  since  fate  wills  it,"  said 
her  huaband;  "but  don't  take  the  whole  world  into 
your  confidence." 

"  Well,  my  dear  countess,"  said  Monsieur  de  Gran- 
ville, after  talking  for  a  time  with  Octave  de  Beaui-an, 
"I  hope  that  30U  will  be  able  to  carry  Monsieur  de 
Rubempr^  home  to  dinner  this  very  evening." 
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This  half-promise  produced  such  a  reaction  in  Ma- 
dame de  Serizy  that  ehe  nept- 

"  I  ']1  try  to  find  some  ushers  to  bring  him  here,  so 
that  you  may  not  see  hira  escorted  by  gendarmes," 
added  Monsieur  de  Granville, 

"Oh,  yon  are  good!"  she  said,  with  an  effusion  of 
gratitude  that  made  her  voice  diviuely  mosicaL 
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While  pretty  women,  cabinet  ministers,  and  magia* 

trat«8  conspii'ed  to  save  Lucien,  let  us  see  what  was 
happening  in  tlie  Conciergerie. 

As  he  passed  through  the  guicket  Lucien  said  to  tiie 
clerli  tliat  Monsieur Camiiaot  had  permitted  him  to  write, 
and  lie  aslied  for  pens,  ink,  and  paper ;  wbicL  a  turn- 
key received  the  order  to  take  to  liim  after  a  word  said 
in  the  director's  ear  by  the  judge's  usher. 

During  the  time  the  turnkey  took  in  obtaining  and 
bringing  np  to  Lucien  the  things  he  had  asked  for, 
the  unfortunate  young  man,  to  whom  the  idea  of  be- 
ing confronted  with  Jacques  Collin  was  intolerable, 
fell  into  one  of  tliose  meditations  in  which  the  idea  of 
suicide,  to  which  he  had  already  yielded  without  accom- 
plishment, attains  to  mania.  Acconling  to  some  great 
alienists,  suicide  in  certain  oi^auizations  is  the  termi- 
nation of  a  mental  alienation.  Since  liis  arrest  Lucien 
had  fastened  on  that  idea.  Esther's  letter  increased 
his  desire  to  die,  by  reminding  him  of  Gomeo  rejoin- 
ing Juliet.  When  materials  were  brought  to  him,  he 
wrote  as  follows:  — 

This  is  my  Testament. 

I,  the  undersigned,  give  and  bequeath  to  the  children  of 

my  sister,  Madame  ilve  Chardon,  wife  of  David  S^chard, 

formerly  a  printer  at  AngoulSine,  aU  the  property,  i«al  oi 
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personal,  of  which  I  die  possessed,  excepting  such  as  may 
be  required  to  pay  my  debts  and  the  following  legacies, 
which  I  request  my  executor  to  do. 

I  entreat  Monsieur  de  Semy  to  accept  the  office  o£  execu- 
tor of  this  my  will. 

There  shaE  be  paid:  (1)  to  Monsieur  I'Abbfi  Carlos 
Herrera  the  sum  of  three  hundred  thousand  francs ;  (2)  to 
Monsieur  le  Baron  de  Nucingeu  fourteen  hundred  thousand 
francs,  which  sum  is  to  be  reduced  by  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  francs,  in  case  the  money  lost  from  Made- 
moiselle  Esther's  apartment  be  recovered. 

I  give  and  bequeath,  as  heir  of  Mademoiselle  Esther 
Gobseck,  the  sum  of  seven  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
francs  to  the  Religious  Houses  of  Paris  to  found  an  asylum 
to  be  specially  devoted  to  public  prostitutes  who  may  desire 
to  quit  their  career  of  vice  and  perdition. 

In  addition,  I  bequeath  to  the  said  Religious  Houses  the 
sum  necessary  to  purchase  an  investment  in  the  Funds  at 
,five  per  cent,  producing  thirty  thousand  francs  a  year,  ^  the 
said  interest  to  be  employed  semi-annually  in  the  release 
of  prisoners  for  debt,  when  their  indebtedness  amounts  to 
a  maximum  of  two  tliousand  francs. 

I  request  Monsieur  de  S^rizy  to  devote  the  sum  of  forty 
thousand  francs  to  a  monument  to  be  erected  in  the  East- 
ern Cemetery  over  Mademoiselle  Esther ;  and  I  direct  that 
I  be  buried  beside  her.  This  monument  is  to  be  made  like 
the  tombs  of  antiquity ;  it  shall  be  square,  and  our  two 
forms  in  white  marble  shall  lie  upon  the  lid,  the  heads  rest- 
ing on  cushions,  the  hands  clasped  and  raised  to  heaven. 
This  tomb  is  to  have  no  inscription. 

I  request  Monsieur  de  S^rizy  to  give  to  Monsieur  Eugfine 
de  Rastignac  the  toilet-set  in  gold  whicli  will  be  found  in 
my  room,  as  a  remembrance. 

Lastly,  I  request  my  executor  to  accept  from  me  the  gift 
I  make  him  of  my  library. 

LuciEM  Chakdon  de  RubkmpkiS. 
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This  will  was  enclosed  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Mon- 
sieur le  Comte  de  Granville,  attornej* -general  of  tbe 
Royal  Court  of  Paris,  and  tlius  worded :  — 

MoNsiHUR  LE  CoMTB,  —  I  ititrust  to  you  my  will.    When 

yoa  open  this  letter  I  shall  be  no  more.  In  the  hope  of 
recovering  my  lit>erty  I  replied  so  basely  to  the  insidious 
!  of  Monsieur  Camusot  that,  in  spite  of  my  in- 
ce,  I  may  be  involved  in  an  iiifamouB  trial.  Even 
snpposiug  me  to  be  acquitted  of  all  blame,  life  would  be 
impossible  according  to  the  susceptibilities  of  the  world. 

Forward,  I  l>eg  of  you,  the  enclosed  letter  to  the  Abb^  Don 
Carlos  Herrera,  without  opening  it;  and  send  to  Monsieur 
Camusot  the  formal  retractation  of  my  testimony  which  I 
enclose. 

I  think  that  the  authorities  will  not  dare  to  break  tha 
seal  of  a  package  directed  to  vou.  Confident  of  this,  I  bid 
you  farewell,  offering  you  for  the  last  time  my  respects,  and 
begging  you  to  believe  that  in  thus  writing  I  have  meant, 
to  give  you  a  mark  of  gratitude  for  all  the  many  kindnesses 
you  have  shown  to 

Your  servitor, 

LCCIEN  DE  R. 

To  the  AIM  Carlos  Herrera : 

Mt  DHAH  Abb^, — I  have  received  nothing  but  bene- 
fits from  you,  and  I  have  betrayed  you.  This  involuntary 
ingratitude  kills  me,  and  when  you  read  these  lines  I  shall 
no  longer  exist,  ^  you  are  no  longer  here  to  save  me. 

You  gave  me  full  right,  in  case  I  found  an  advantage 
in  it,  to  sacrifice  you,  and  throw  you  away  like  the  end  of 
a  cigar;  but  I  have  sacrificed  you  foolishly.  To  get  my. 
self  out  of  difficulty,  misled  by  the  captiona  questioning 
of  the  examining  judge,  I,  your  spiritual  son,  whom  you 
adopted,  went  over  to  the  aide  of  those  who  wish  at  any 
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cost  to  dcBtroy  yon  by  discoTering  an  identity  (which  I 
know  to  be  impossible)  between  you  and  a  French  criminal. 
AU  is  over. 

Between  a  man  of  your  power  and  me,  of  whom  you  have 
tried  to  make  a  greater  person  than  I  could  be,  there  should 
be  no  silly  sentiment  at  the  moment  of  our  final  parting. 
You  have  wished  to  make  nie  powerful  and  famous  ;  you 
have  flung  me  into  the  gulf  of  suicide  —  that  is  aU.  I  have 
long  seen  its  vertigo  approaching  me. 

There  is,  as  you  once  said,  a  jioaterity  of  Cain,  and  one  of 
Abel.  Cain,  in  the  grand  drama  of.  humanity,  is  Opposi- 
tion. You  are  descended  from  Adam  by  that  line,  into  which 
the  devil  has  continued  to  blow  his  flame,  the  first  sparks 
of  which  ■were  oast  on  Eve.  Among  the  demons  of  this 
descent  some  appear,  from  time  to  time,  of  terrible  vigor, 
of  vast  organization,  combining  all  human  forces,  and  re- 
sembling those  rampant  animals  of  the  desert  whose  life 
requires  the  great  spaces  in  which  they  are  found.  These 
men  are  dangerous  to  society,  as  lions  would  be  dangerous 
in  Normandy ;  .they  must  have  food ;  they  devour  common 
men,  and  suck  the  gold  of  fools ;  even  their  games  are  so 
perilous  that  they  end  by  killing  the  poor  dog  of  whom 
they  make  a  companion,  an  idol.  When  God  wills  it,  these 
mysterious  beings  are  named  Mosea,  Attila,  Charlemagne, 
Robespierre,  Napoleon ;  but  when  he  lets  a  generation  of 
these  gigantic  instruments  rust  in  the  depths  of  ocean  they 
are  nothing  more  than  Pugatcheff,  Fouch^,  Louvel,  and 
Carlos  Herrera.  Gifted  with  a  mighty  power  over  tender 
souls,  they  attract  and  kuead  tliem.  'Tis  grand,  'tis  fine 
in  its  way;  tis  the  poisonous  plant  with  glowing  colors 
that  enticea  children  in  a  wood;  'tis  the  poesy  of  Evil. 
Men  like  you  should  live  in  lairs  and  never  leave  them. 
You  made  me  live  within  the  circle  of  this  stupendous  life, 
and  I  have  had  my  fill  of  existence.  Therefore  I  withdraw 
my  head  from  the  Gordian  knot  of  your  policy  to  fasten  it 
in  the  running  noose  of  my  cravat. 
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To  repair  my  fault,  I  transmit  to  the  attorney-general  a 
formal  retractation  of  my  testimony.  You  wLU  see  to  its 
being  of  service  to  yon. 

In  pursuance  of  my  will  yon  will  receive,  Monsieur  I'abbe, 
the  sums  belonging  to  your  Order  which  you  spent,  most 
irajtrudently,  on  me,  in  consequence  of  the  paternal  affection 
you  have  alwaya  shown  me. 

Farewell,  then,  farewell,  graudioee  statue  of  Evil  and  cor- 
ruption ;  farewell,  you,  who  in  the  path  of  Good  would  have 
been  greater  than  Ximenes,  greater  than  Itichelieu.  You 
have  kept  your  promises;  I  find  myself  once  more  on  the 
banks  of  the  Charente,  after  owing  to  you  the  enchantments 
of  a  dream;  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  not  the  river  of  mine 
own  country  in  which  I  was  about  to  drown  the  peccadilloes 
of  my  youth,  —  it  is  the  Seine,  and  my  pool  is  a  cell  in  the 
Conciergerie. 

Do  not  regret  me.  My  contempt  for  you  is  equal  to  my 
admiration. 

LuciEX. 
Declaration. 

I,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  retract  enArely  all  that  is 
contained  in  the  report  of  the  examination  which  I  was 
made  to  undergo  this  day  by  Monsieur  Camusot. 

The  Abbe  Carlos  Herrera  was  in  the  habit  of  calling  him- 
self my  spiritual  father ;  and  I  mistook  the  word  when  used 
by  the  judge  in  another  sense,  no  doubt  erroneously. 

I  know  that,  for  political  reasons  and  to  destroy  the  ex- 
istence of  certain  secrets  which  concern  the  cabinets  of 
Spain  and  the  Tuileries,  obscure  diplomatic  ageute  are  en. 
deavoring  to  show  that  the  Abb^  Carlos  Herrera  is  an 
escaped  convict  named  Jacques  Collin ;  but  the  said  Abb^ 
Carl  OS.  Herrera  never  made  me  any  other  confidence  on  this 
subject  beyond  that  of  lus  efforts  to  prove  either  the  de- 
cease or  the  existence  of  the  said  Jacques  Collin. 

At  the  Conciergerie,  May  15,  1830. 

LuciBN  DE  Ritbempr£ 
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The  Tever  of  suicide  gave  to  Lucien  the  same  tucid- 
ity  of  ideas  and  activity  of  liaod  niiicli  are  knonu  lo 
autbors  in  the  heat  and  fever  of  compoaition.  So  great 
was  tbis  impulse  in  bim  that  tliese  four  papers  were 
written  in  tlic  spaue  of  ball'  an  hour.  He  made  them 
into  a  pack^e,  fastened  the  package  with  wafers  and 
stamped  them,  with  the  force  of  delirium,  with  a  seal 
bearing  his  coat^if-arms  that  be  wore  on  his  finger. 
Then  he  placed  the  package  cons[)Lcnously  on  tlic  floor 
in  the  middle  of  the  room. 

Certainly  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  act  with 
moi'e  dignity  in  the  false  position  to  wincli  infamj'  had 
brought  Lucien.  He  saved  his  own  memory,  and  he 
repaired  the  wrong  done  to  his  accomplice,  so  far  as 
the  mind  of  the  man  of  the  world  could  annul  the 
etfects  of  his  actions. 

If  Lucien  had  been  placed  in  one  of  the  secret-con- 
finement ceils,  he  would  have  found  it  impossible  to 
carry  out  his  design ;  for  those  boxes  of  smootik  stone 
have  no  furniture  but  a  species  of  camp-bedstead  and  a 
bucket  Tliere  is  not  a  nail,  not  a  chair,  not  even  a 
stool.  The  camp  bedstead  is  so  securely  fastened  that 
it  is  impossible  to  remove  it  from  its  place  without  a 
labor  that  would  soon  be  noticed  by  the  tuinkey  through 
the  iron  grating,  which  is  always  open.  In  the  rooms 
of  the  Pistole,  and  especially  In  that  where  Lucien  had 
been  placed  by  the  judge's  oixlers  out  of  regard  for  a 
young  man  belonging  to  the  highest  class  of  Parisian 
society,  the  movable  bedstead,  a  table,  and  a  chair 
could  all  serve  the  purpose  of  suicide,  without.  hoW' 
ever,  making  it  easy.  Lucien  wore  a  long  black  silk 
cravat,  and,  on  his  way  back  from  esamination  he  vec- 
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oHected  the  manner  En  nhich  Picbpgrii.  more  or  lees 
voluntarily,  killed  himself.  Deatli  by  hanging  requires 
a.  strong  support  and  suffldent  space  betneen  tlie  body 
and  the  ground  to  prevent  the  feet  from  touching  any- 
thing. Now  the  window  of  his  cell  looking  on  the 
preau  had  no  fastening,  and  the  iron  bars  that  pro- 
tected it  on  the  outside  were  the  whole  widtli  of  a  thick 
wall  away  from  the  room,  and  gave  liim  therefore  no 
point  of  support. 

The  plan  that  his  faculty  ot  invention  suggested 
rapidly  to  Lucien's  mind  was  as  follows ;  The  high 
and  deep  recess  of  the  windon,  which  resembled  a  fun- 
nel, prevented  Lueicii  from  looking  out  into  the  preau, 
but  it  also  prevented  the  turnkey  from  seeing  what 
took  place  abont  it.  Now,  though  the  lower  window- 
panes  had  been  replaced  by  wooden  planks,  the  glass 
remained  in  the  nppcr  portion  of  the  sash,  divided  into 
small  panes  with  a  heavy  frame  and  cioss-liars.  By 
mounting  on  the  table,  Lucien  could  reach  the  ginzed 
portion  of  the  window,  and,  by  removing  or  breaking 
two  panes,  he  could  use  the  strong  cioss-bar  between 
them  as  his  point  of  support,  lie  resolved  to  do  lliis: 
to  pass  his  cravat  around  the  bar,  making  a  turn  abont 
his  own  neck  and  fastening  the  end  securely,  and  then 
to  knock  away  the  table  from  under  him  with  his  feet. 

He  jnoved  the  table  to  the  window  noiselessly,  took 
off  h(3  coat  nnd  waistcoat,  and  monuted  the  table  with- 
out the  least  hesitation,  to  remove  the  panes  above  and 
below  the  first  cross-bar.  When  he  was  thus  raised 
he  could  look  into  the  preau,  and  there  he  beheld  a 
magic  spectacle,  seen  by  him  for  the  fli-st  time;  for 
the   director  of  the  Conciergorie,    following   Monsieur 
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Camnsot's  order,  had  sent  Lucien  to  his  c^II  tlirough  the 
undergraund  passages,  so  as  Dot  to  expose  hitn  to  the 
gaze  of  the  prisoners  who  wei'e  walking  in  the  preau. 
The  reader  shall  judge  whether  the  sight  of  that  prome- 
nade was  of  a  nature  to  strongly  affect  the  sout  of  a 
poet. 

Tbepreau  of  the  Conciei^erie  is  flanked  on  the  quay 
by  the  Tour  d'Ai^ent  and  the  Tour  Bonbec,  —  tlie 
space  between  the  two  lowere  being  esactlj-  the  width 
of  the  preau.  The  Galerie  de  Saint  Louis,  which  lends 
from  the  Galerie  Marchande  to  the  Court  of  Appeals 
and  to  the  Bonbec  tower  (in  which,  thej'  aaj',  St.  Louis' 
study  still  exists)  gives  the  length  of  the  preau  pre- 
cisely. The  solitary -con  flnement  cells  and  the  pistoles 
are  under  tbe  Gaterie  Marcbande.  Marie  Antoinette, 
whose  dungeon  was  beneath  the  present  seci-et  cells, 
was  led  to  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  which  held  its  sit- 
tings in  the  Court  of  Appeals,  by  a  dreadful  staircase 
cut  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall  of  the  Galerie  Mar- 
chande.  One  side  of  the  preau,  the  side  of  the  Galerie 
de  Saint  Louis,  presents  to  the  eye  a  perspective  of 
Gothic  columns,  between  which  the  architects  of  I 
know  not  what  epoch  have  constructed  two  rows  of 
cells  to  accommodate  as  many  accused  persons  as  pos- 
sible,—  filling  up  with  brick  and  plaster  the  beautiful 
capitals,  the  pointed  arches,  and  the  shafts  of  columns 
of  the  glorious  gallery.  Beneath  the  room  said  to  be 
Saint  Louis'  study,  in  the  Bonbec  tower,  is  a  cork- 
screw staircase  which  leads  to  the  cells.  .  This  pi'ostitu- 
tion  of  the  noblest  memories  of  France  has  a  hideous 
effect 

At  the  height  where  Lucien  now  stood,  his  eye  took 
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in  the  length «f  the  beautiful  gallerj,  and  the  details  of 
the  structure  which  united  it  U>  the  two  towerd  of  which 
he  saw  the  poiuted  roofs.  He  paused,  amazed ;  his 
suicide  was  delayed  by  admiratiou.  To-day  the  phe- 
nomena of  hallucination  are  so  fuUy  adiuitt«<I  by  sci- 
ence that  this  mirage  of  our  seuHes,  tliis  sti'ange  faculty 
of  our  mind,  is  no  longer  disputed.  Man,  having  under 
the  pressure  of  a  seutiment  reached  the  point  of  be- 
coming a  monomaniac  beeause  of  its  intensity,  often 
falls  into  the  condition  prmluced  by  opium,  haahbli,  or 
the  protoxide  of  nitrogen.  Then  appear  to  him  si>ec- 
tres,  phantoms ;  dreams  take  shapes  ;  things  ruined  or 
decayed  resume  their  primitive  conditions.  What  had 
been  but  a  mere  idea  in  the  brain  becomes  an  animated 
creation.  Science  has  come  to  believe  in  these  days 
that  under  the  effort  of  passions  in  their  paioxysm  the 
brain  injects  itself  with  blood,  and  that  this  congestiou 
produces  the  play  of  visions  in  our  waking  state,  — so 
reluctant  is  it  to  admit  that  thought  is  a  living  force! 

Lucien  saw  the  Palais  in  all  its  primitive  beauty. 
The  colonnade  was  joung,  and  lithesome,  and  fresh. 
The  dwelling  of  Saint  Louis  reappeared  as  it  had  been  ; 
he  admired  the  Babylonian  proportions  and  the  Oriental 
fantasies  of  that  cradle  of  our  kings.  He  accepted 
this  sublime  vision  as  the  poetic  farewell  to  him  of 
civilize<l  creation.  While  arranging  his  means  of  death, 
he  asked  himself  how  it  was  that  this  marvellous  si^ht 
existed  unknown  in  Paris.  He  was  two  Luoiens, — 
.  Lucien,  the  poet,  moving  Uirough  tlie  middle-ages, 
beneath  tlie  arches  and  the  towers  of  Saint  Louis ;  and 
Lucien,  making  ready  his  suicide. 
When  Monsieur  de  Grwiville  left  his  office  to  find,  as 
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he  had  said,  the  ushers  to  fetch  Lucieo,  the  director 

of  the  Conciergerie  met  hitu,  with  an  expression  on  his 
face  tliQt  induced  tlie  attornej-geiieral  to  I'e-enter  it. 
In  his  hand  the  director  held  a  paoiiet,  which  he  offered 
to  Mqnsieur  de  Gi^anviUe,  saj-ing :  — 

"  MoDsicur,  hi-'ve  \s  a  letter  addressed  to  you  by  an 
accused  peraon  whose  sad  fate  brings  me  here." 

"Can  it  be  Monsieur  Lncieu  deEubempr^?"  asked 
Monsieur  de  Granville,  struck  by  a  presentiment. 

"Yes,  monsieur.  The  warder  in  i\\e  preau  heard 
the  breaking  of  glass  in  the  Pistole,  and  tJie  persou  in 
the  adjoining  cell,  hearing  the  deaili  groans  of  the  un- 
fortunate young  man,  screamed  violently.  The  waifler 
came  to  me  quite  pale  with  the  sight  that  had  struck 
his  ej'es,  —  he  had  seen  the  prisoner  hanging  at  the 
window  by  means  of  his  cravat," 

Though  the  director  spoke  in  a  low  voice,  the  terrible 
cry  uttered  by  Madame  de  Serizy  proved  that  in  cru- 
cial circumstances  our  oi^ans  have  incalcuialtle  power. 
The  countess  beard,  or  divined,  the  truth  ;  and  liefore 
Monsieur  de  Granville  could  turn  round,  before  Mon- 
sieur de  Serizy  or  Monsieur  de  Bauvan  could  o|)pose 
her  rapid  movements,  she  had  slipped,  like  a  Sash, 
through  the  dooi',  and  had  reached  the  Galerie  Mar- 
chande,  along  which  she  ran  till  she  came  to  the  stair- 
case that  leads  to  the  rue  de  ia  Barillerie. 

A  lawyer  was  taking  off  his  rolie  at  the  door  of  one 
of  the  booths  in  the  gallery,  where  at  that  time  they 
Bold  shoes,  or  leased  robes  and  wigs.  The  countess 
asked  him  the  way  to  the  Conciergerie. 

"Down  there,  and  turn  to  the  left;  the  entrance  is 
on  the  Quai  de  I'Horloge,  first  arcade." 
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"  Thiit  woman  is  mad,"  said  the  keeper  of  the  booth ; 

*'sonie  one  should  follow  lier." 

No  one  could  have  followed  lier ;  she  flew.  Physi- 
cians imist  explain  how  women  of  society,  wliose 
strength  is  never  used,  can  find  in  the  crises  of  life 
tlie  extraordinary  power  whicli  they  sliow.  She  rushed 
along  the  aroad^  toward  the  (luifikut  with  such  rapidity 
that  the  sentinel  did  not  see  her  enter.  There  she  fell 
against  tlie  iron  railing  lilte  a  feather  driven  hy  the 
wind,  and  shook  the  iron  bars  with  snch  fury  that  she 
broke  the  one  she  had  seized.  The  two  ends  strnck 
her  on  the  breast,  from  which  the  blood  flowed,  and  she 
sank  down,  crying,  "Open  I  open!"  in  a  voice  which 
bonified  the  jailers. 

The  turnkeys  ran  to  her. 

"Open!  I  am  sent  by  the  attorney -general  to  save 
the  dead ! " 

While  the  countess  was  going  round  by  the  rue  de  la 
Barillerie  and  the  Qnai  de  I'Horloge,  her  husband  and 
Monsieur  de  Granville  had  harried  through  the  interior 
of  the  Palais  to  the  Coneiei'gerie,  feeling  siii'e  of  her 
intentions.  In  spite  of  their  haste,  they  did  not  get 
there  until  she  had  fallen,  fainting,  at  the  railing,  and 
was  being  lifted  by  the  gendarmes,  who  came  down 
fi'om  the  guard-room.  When  the  dii'eetor,  «ho  accom- 
panied the  two  gentlemen,  appeared,  the  guichet  was 
opened,  and  the  countess  carried  into  tlie  office.  Tliere 
she  sprang  up,  clasping  her  hands,  and  crying  out ;  — 

"To  see  him  !  to  see  him  !  Oh,  messieiu's,  I  will  do 
no  harm !  But  let  me  see  him,  dead  or  living !  Ah  ! 
there  you  are,  my  friend.  Oh,  you  are  good  1 "  she  said 
to  her  husband,  sinking  down  again. 
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"  Let  as  carry  her  away,"  said  Monsieur  de  BauTan. 

"No,  let  us  go  to  Lucien's  cell,"  said  Monsieur  de 
Granville,  reading  that  wish  in  tlie  alarmed  eyes  of 
Monsieur  de  Serizy, 

He  lifted  tlie  countess,  and  took  one  arm,  wliile  Mon- 
sieur de  Banvan  took  the  other. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  the  Corote  de  Serizy  to  the  director, 
"you  will  l>e  as  silent  as  death  about  all  this." 

"  Be  sure  of  that,"  replied  the  director.  "  You  have 
done  wiseh'.    This  lady  —  " 

"Sbe  is  my  wife." 

"Ah,  excuse  me!  Well,  siie  will  certainly  faint 
away  entirely  when  she  sees  the  Itody,  and  you  can 
carry  her  wiiile  unconscious  to  a  carrii^e." 

"  That  is  what  I  was  thinking."  said  the  count. 
"  Will  you  send  one  of  your  men  to  tell  my  peo[ile  in 
.  the  rue  dn  Harley  to  come  round  to  the  guicket? 
There  is  only  one  caniage  there." 

"  We  can  save  him,"  said  tlie  coiint«8S,  walking  with 
a  courage  and  energy  that  surprised  tier  companions. 
"There  are  many  ways  of  restoring  life,"  and  she 
draped  along  the  two  magistrates,  crying  out  to  the 
warder,  "  Go  on,  go  on !  quicker,  quicker  I  one  second 
may  save  his  life !  " 

When  the  door  of  the  cell  was  opened,  and  the 
countess  saw  Lucien  hanging  as  his  clothes  might  have 
hung  in  a  wardrobe,  she  made  a  Irennd  forward  as  if  to 
seize  him,  but  fell,  with  her  face  to  tlie  floor  of  the  cell, 
uttering  stifled  cries  that  were  like  a  gurgle. 

Five  minutes  later  she  was  Iwing  taken  in  the  count's 
carriage  to  her  own  house,  her  iiushand  kneeling  beside 
her.  The  Comte  de  Bauvan  had  gone  to  summon  her 
physician. 
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The  director  of  the  Couciergerie  examined  the  broken 
iron  bar  of  the  outer  gate  of  the  guichel,  and  said  to 
his  clerk :  — 

"  Nothing  was  spared  to  make  those  gates  strong ; 
the  bars  aie  wrought  iron.  They  cost  an  immense  sum  ; 
there  must  have  been  a  straw  in  that  bar." 

The  attorney-general,  on  reaching  his  office,  said  to 
Massol,  whom  he  found  waiting  for  him  in  the  ante- 
chamber :  — 

"  Monsieur,  I  wish  you  to  put  what  I  shall  now  dic- 
tate to  you  in  tlie  '  Gazette  '  to-morrow  morning.  You 
can  write  the  beginning  of  the  article,  but  this  statement 
must  be  contained  in  it." 

And  he  dictated  as  follows :  — 

"  It  13  now  admitted  that  Mademoisella  Bather  killed 
herself  voluntarily. 

"  The  alibi,  amply  proved,  of  Monsieur  Lucien  de  Ru- 
bempr^,  and  his  innocence,  make  it  the  more  regrettable 
that  he  should  have  been  arrested,  because  at  the  very 
moment  the  examining  judge  waa  about  to  sign  the  order 
for  his  release,  the  young  man  died  suddenly." 

**  Your  future,  monsieur,"  said  the  count  to  Maasol, 
"  depends  upon  your  discreetness  as  to  the  little  eerrice 
I  now  ask  of  you." 

"  As  Monsieur  le  comte  does  me  the  honor  to  place 
confldenco  in  me,  I  shall  take  the  liberty,"  replied 
Massol,  "of  offering  him  a  suggestion.  This  article 
may  excite  injurious  comments  upon  the  judiciary." 

"  The  judiciary  is  strong  enough  to  bear  them,"  said 
the  magistrate. 

"Permit  me,  monsieur  le  comte  1  With  a  triQing 
change  of  phrase  all  danger  can  be  avoided." 
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And  he  wrote  as  follows :  — 

"The  legal  proceedings  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  sad 
event.  The  autopsy,  which  was  immediately  pei-formed, 
showed  that  death  was  due  to  aneurism  in  its  hist  stages. 
Had  Monsieur  de  Rubempr^  been  affected  by  his  arrest,  his 
death  would  have  occurred  earlier.  We  are  able  to  declare 
that  so  far  from  being  troubled  by  that  arrest,  he  laughed 
at  it,  and  told  those  who  accompanied  him  from  Fontaine- 
bleau  to  Paris  that  as  soon  as  he  appeared  before  a  m^;ia- 
trate  his  innocence  would  appear." 

•'Will  not  that  protect  all?"  asked  the  lawyer- 
journalist 

"  I  thank  you,  monsieur,"  replied  the  attorney- 
general. 

Thus  we  see  how  great  events  of  life  aie  presented 
in  the  "local  items,"  more  or  less  veracious,  of  the 
daily  press. 
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'  Back!  Monsieur  '  said  the  man,  '  What  doyou 
want  here  ? '  " 
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PREFACE. 


THntTEEN  men  were  banded  together  in  Paris  undei 
tbe  Empire,  all  imbued  with  uiie  and  the  same  senti- 
ment, all  gifted  vith  sufflcient  energy  to  be  faithful  to 
the  same  thoagttt,  with  sufficient  honor  among  them- 
selves never  bo  betray  one  another  even  if  their  interests 
clashed ;  and  suflSciently  wily  and  politic  to  conceal 
the  sacred  ties  that  united  them,  sufficiently  strong 
to  maintain  themselves  above  the  law,  bold  enough 
to  undertake  all  things,  and  fortunate  enough  to  suc- 
ceed, nearly  always,  in  their  undertakings ;  having 
ran  the  greatest  dangers,  but  keeping  silence  if  de- 
feated ;  inaccessible  to  fear ;  trembling  neither  before 
princes,  nor  exeuutioners,  not  even  before  innocence ; 
accepting  each  other  for  such  as  they  were,  witbont 
social  prejudices,  —  criminals  nodoubt,  but  certainly 
remarkable  through  certain  of  the  qualities  that  make 
great  men,  and  recruiting  their  number  only  among 
men  of  mark.  That  nothing  might  be  lacking  to  the 
sombre  and  mysterious  poesy  of  their  history,  these 
Thirteen  men  have  remained  to  tljis  day  unknown; 
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thoDgh  all  hare  realized  the  most  chimerical  ideas 
that  the  fantastic  power  Talsely  attributed  to  the  Mau- 
freds,  the  Fausts,  and  the  Melmoths  can  suggest  to 
the  i  in  agination.  To-daj-,  tliej  are  broken  up,  or,  at_ 
least,  dispefsed ;  they  have  peaceably  put  their  necks 
once  more  under  the  yoke  of  civil  law,  Just  as  Morgan, 
that  Acliilles  among  pirates,  transformed  himself  fi'om 
a.  buccaneering  scourge  to  a  quiet  colonist,  and  spent, 
witliout  remorse,  around  his  domestic  hearth  the  mil- 
lions gathered  in  blood  by  the  lurid  light  of  flames  and 
slaughter. 

Since  the  death  of  Napoleon,  circumstances,  about 
which  the  author  must  keep  silence,  have  still  farther 
dissolved  the  original  bond  of  this  secret  society,  always 
extraordinary,  sometimes  sinister,  as  though  it  lived  in 
the  blackest  pages  of  Mrs.  RadclilTe.  A  somewhat 
strange  permission  to  relate  in  his  own  way  a  few  of 
the  adventures  of  these  men  (while  respecting  cer- 
tain susceptibilities)  has  only  recently  been  given  to 
bim  by  one  of  tliose  anonymous  heroes  to  whom  all 
society  was  once  occultly  subjected.  In  tliis  permis- 
sion the  writer  fancied  he  detected  a  vague  desire  for 
personal  celebrity. 

This  man,  apparently  still  young,  with  fair  hair  and 
blue  eyes,  whose  sweet,  clear  voice  seemed  to  denote  a 
feminine  soul,  was  pale  of  face  and  mysterious  in  man- 
ner ;  he  conversed  affably,  declared  himself  not  more 
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than  forty  years  of  age,  and  apparently  belonged  to 
the  very  bigheat  social  classes.  The  name  which  be 
assumed  must  have  been  fictitious:  bis  person  was 
unknown  in  society.  Who  was  he?  That,  no  one 
has  ever  known. 

Ferbaps  in  confiding  to  the  author  the  extraordinary 
matters  wbich  he  related  to  him,  this  mysterious  per- 
son may  have  wisbed  to  see  them  in  a  manner  repi'o- 
duced,  and  thus  enjoy  the  emotions  they  were  certain 
to  bring  to  tbe  heart  of  the  masses,  —  a  feeling  analo- 
gons  to  that  of  Macpberson  wben  the  name  of  his 
creation  Ossian  was  transcribed  into  all  languages. 
That  was  certainly,  for  the  Scotch  lawyer,  one  of  tbe 
keenest,  or  at  any  rate  tbe  rarest,  sensations  a  man 
could  give  himself.  Is  it  not  the  incognito  of  genins? 
To  write  tlie  "Itinerary  from  Paris  to  Jerusalem"  is 
to  take  a  share  in  the  human  glory  of  a  single  epoch  ; 
but  to  endow  his  native  land  with  another  Homer,  was 
not  that  usurping  the  work  of  God? 

The  author  knows  too  well  the  laws  of  narration  to 
be  ignorant  of  the  pledges  this  short  pi-efaee  is  con- 
tracting for  him ;  but  he  also  knows  enough  of  the 
history  of  the  Thirteen  to  be  certain  that  bis  present 
tale  will  never  be  thought  below  the  interest  inspii-ed 
by  this  pr<^ramme.  Dramas  steeped  in  blood,  come- 
dies filled  with  terror,  romantic  tales  through  which 
rolled  heads  mysteriously  decapitated,  have  been  con- 
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flded  to  him.  If  readers  were  not  surfeited  with  hor- 
rors sened  up  to  them  of  late  in  cold  blood,  he  might 
reveal  the  calm  atrocities,  the  surpassing  tragedies  con- 
cealed under  family  life.  But  he  ehoosea  in  preference 
gentler  events,  —  those  where  scenes  of  pmity  succeed 
the  tempests  of  passion  ;  where  woman  is  radiant  with 
virtue  and  beauty.  To  the  honor  of  the  Thibteen  be 
it  said  that  tiiere  are  sticb  scenes  in  their  history,  which 
may  have  the  honor  of  being  some  day  published  as  a 
foil  to  tales  of  filibusters,  —  that  race  apart  from  others, 
so  curiously  enei^etic,  and  so  interesting  in  spite  of 

An  author  ought  to  be  above  converting  his  tale, 
when  the  tale  is  true,  into  a  species  of  surprise-game, 
and  of  taking  his  readers,  as  certain  novelists  do,  through 
many  volumes  aud  from  cellar  to  cellar,  to  show  them 
the  dry-  bones  of  a  dead  body,  and  tell  them,  by  way  of 
conclusion,  that  that  is  what  has  frightened  them  be- 
hind doors,  hidden  in  the  arras,  or  in  cellars  where  the 
dead  man  was  buried  ^nd  foi^otten.  In  spite  of  his 
aversion  for  prefaces,  the  author  feels  bound  to  place 
the  following  statement  at  the  bead  of  this  narrative. 
Ferragus  is  a  first  episode  which  clings  by  invisible 
links  to  the  "  History  of  the  Thirteen,"  whose  power, 
naturally  acquired,  can  alone  explain  certain  acts  and 
agencies  which  would  otherwise  seem  supernatural. 
Although  it  is  permissible  in  tellers  of  tales  to  have 
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a  sort  of  literary  coquetry  in  becoming  historians, 

they  ougbt  to  renounce  the  benefit  that  may  accrue 
from  an  odd  or  fantastic  title  —  on  which  certain  slight 
successes  have  Ijeen  won  in  the  present  day.  Conse- 
quently, the  author  will  now  explain,  succinctly,  the 
reasons  that  oblige  bini  to  select  a  title  to  his  book 
which  seems  at  first  sight  unnatural. 

Ferkagus  is,  according  to  ancient  custom,  a  name 
taken  by  the  cliicf  or  Grand  Master  of  the  D^vorants. 
On  tiie  day  of  their  election  these  chiefs  continue 
wliichever  6f  the  dynasties  of  their  Order  they  are  most 
in  sympatliy  with,  precisely  as  the  Popes  do,  on  their 
accession,  in  connection  with  pontifical  dynasties.  Thus 
the  Dtivorants  have  "Trempe-la-Soupe  IX,,"  "  Ferra- 
gua  XXII.,"  "Tutanus  XIII.,"  "  Masche-Fer  IV.," 
just  as  the  Church  has  Clement  XIV.,  Gregory  VII., 
Julius  11.,  Alexander  VI.,  etc. 

Now,  then,  who  are  the  D^vorants?  "  Devorant "  is 
the  name  of  one  of  those  tribes  of  "  Companions  "  that 
issued  in  ancient  times  A'om  the  great  mystical  associ- 
ation formed  among  the  workers  for  Christianity  to 
rebuild  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  Companionism  (to 
coin  a  word)  still  exists  in  France  among  the  people. 
Its  traditions,  powerful  over  minds  that  are  not 
enlightened,  and  over  men  not  educated  enough  to 
cast  aside  an  oath,  miglit  serve  the  ends  of  formidable 
enterprises  if  some  i-ougk-bewn  genius  were  to  seize 
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hold  of  these  diverse  associations.  All  the  instruments 
of  this  CompaDionisiu  are  well-nigh  blind.  From  town 
XiO  town  there  has  existed  from  time  immemonal,  for 
the  use  of  CompanioDS,  an  ' '  Obade,"  —  a  sort  of  halt- 
ing-plaee,  kept  by  a  "Mother,"  an  old  woman,  half- 
gj-psy,  with  notliing  to  lose,  knowing  everything  that 
happens  in  her  neighborhood,  and  devoted,  either  from 
fear  or  habit,  to  the  tribe,  whose  strai^Ung  members 
she  feeds  and  lodges.  This  people,  ever  moving  and 
changing,  though  controlled  by  immutable  customs,  has 
lis  eyes  eveiywhere,  executes,  without  judging  it,  a 
Will,  —  for  the  oldest  Companion  still  belongs  to  an 
era  when  men  had  faith.  Moreover,  the  whole  body 
profess  doctrines  that  are  sufflciently  true  and  suffi- 
ciently mysterious  to  electrify  into  a  sort  of  tribal  loy- 
alty all  adepts  whenever  they  obtain  even  a  slight  de- 
velopment. The  attachment  of  the  Companions  to 
their  laws  is  so  passionate  that  the  diverse  tribes  will 
fight  sanguinary  battles  with  each  other  In  defence  of 
some  question  of  principle. 

Happily  for  our  present  public  safety,  when  a  D^vo- 
rant  is  ambitious,  he  builds  houses,  lays  by  bis  money, 
and  leaves  the  Order.  There  is  many  a  curious  thing 
to  tell  about  the  "  Conipagnons  du  Devoir  "  [Compan- 
ions of  the  Duty],  the  rivals  of  the  Devorants,  and 
about  the  diSTerent  sects  of  working-men,  their  usages, 
their  fVaternity,  and  tha  bond  existing  between  them 
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and  the  free-masons.  But  such  details  nonld  be  out 
of  place  Ueie.  Tlie  author  must,  however,  aiUl  that 
under  the  old  monarchy  it  was  not  an  u  known  tl  i  j{ 
to  find  a  " Trempe-la-Soupe "  e  slaved  to  tie  k  g 
sentenced  for  a  hundred  and  one  \ear3  to  the  galle  a 
but  ruling  his  tril>e  from  there,  re)  s  o  islj  consulte  I  1  j 
it,  and,  when  lie  escaped  fi-om  hia  galle  ce  1 1  n  f  I  elp 
succor,  and  respect,  wherever  he  might  be.  To  see  its 
grandmaster  at  the  galleys  is^  to  the  faithful  tribe,  only 
one  of  those  misfortunes  for  whii;h  Providence  is  i-e- 
Bponsible,  and  which  does  not  release  the  Devorants 
from  obeying  a  power  created  bj-  them  to  be  above 
them.  It  is  but  the  passing  exile  of  their  legitimate 
king,  always  a  king  for  them.  Thus  we  see  the  roman- 
tic prestige  attacliing  to  the  name  of  Ferragus  and  to 
that  of  the  Devorants  completely  dissipated. 

As  for  the  Thibtken,  they  were  all  men  of  the  stamp 
of  Trelawnej-,  Lord  Byron's  friend,  wtio  was,  they  say, 
the  original  of  his  "  Corsair."  They  were  all  fatalists, 
men  of  nerve  and  poesy,  weary  of  leading  flat  and 
empty  lives,  dnven  toward  Asiatic  enjoyments  hy 
forces  ail  the  more  excessive  becanse,  long  dormant, 
they  awoke  furious.  One  of  them,  after  re-reading 
"Venice  Preserved,"  and  admiring  the  sublime  union 
of  Pierre  and  Jaffier,  began  to  reflect  on  the  virtues 
shown  by  men  who  are  outlawed  l)y  society,  on  the 
honesty  of  gallej-- slaves,    the   faithfulness   of  thieves 
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among  each  other,  the  privileges  of  exorbitant  power 
which  such  men  know  bow  to  win  by  concentrating  all 
ideas  into  a  single  will.  He  saw  that  Man  is  greatci- 
than  men.  He  concluded  tliat  society  ought  to  belong 
wholly  to  those  distinguished  Iwings  who,  to  natural 
intelligence,  acquired  wisdom,  and  furtcme,  add  k 
fanaticism  hot  enough  to  fuse  into  one  casting  these 
different  forces.  That  done,  their  occult  power,  vast  in 
action  and  in  intensitj-,  against  wliicli  the  social  order 
would  be  helpless,  would  cast  down  all  obstacles,  blast 
all  other  wills,  and  give  to  each  the  devilish  power  of 
all.  This  world  apart  within  the  world,  hostile  to  the 
world,  admitting  none  of  the  world's  ideas,  not  recog- 
nizing any  law,  not  submitting  to  any  conscience  but 
that  of  necessity,  obedient  to  a  devotion  only,  acting 
with  every  faculty  for  a  single  associate  when  one  of 
their  number  asked  for  the  assistance  of  all,  —  this  life 
of  filibusters  in  lemon  kid  gloves  and  cabriolets ;  this 
intimate  union  of  superior  beings,  cold  and  sarcastic, 
smiling  and  cursing  in  the  midst  of  a  false  and  puerile 
■society  ;  this  certainty  of  forcing  all  things  to  serve  an 
end,  of  plotting  a  vengeance  that  could  not  fail  of  liv- 
ing in  thirteen  hearts ;  tliis  happiness  of  nurturing  a 
secret  hatred  in  the  face  of  men,  and  of  being  always 
in  arms  against  them ;  this  ability  to  withdraw  to  llie 
sanctuary  of  self  with  one  idea  more  than  even  the 
most  remarkable  of  men  could  have,  —  this  religion 
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of  pleasure  aud  egotism  cast  so  strong  a  epell  over 
Thirteen  men  that  they  revived  the  society  of  Jesuits 
to  the  profit  of  the  devil. 

It  was  borfibte  and  stupendous ;  but  the  compact 
was  made,  and  it  lasted  precisely  because  it  appeared 
to  be  so  impossible. 

There  was,  therefore,  in  Paris  a  brotherhood  of 
Thirteen,  who  belonged  to  each  other  absolutely, 
but  ignored  themselves  as  absolutely  before  the  world. 
At  night  they  met,  like  conspirators,  hiding  no  thought, 
disposing  each  and  all  of  a  common  fortune,  lilte  that 
of  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain  ;  having  their  feet  in 
all  salons,  their  hands  in  all  money-boxes,  their  elbows 
in  the  streets,  their  heads  on  many  pillows,  and  making 
all  things  serve  their  purpose  or  their  fancy  without 
scruple.  No  chief  commanded  them ;  no  one  member 
could  arrogate  to  himself  that  power.  The  most  eager 
passion,  the  most  exacting  circumstance,  aloue  had  the 
right  to  pass  first.  They  were  Thirteen  unknown  kings, 
—  but  true  kings,  more  than  ordinary  kings  and  judges 
and  executioners,  —  men  who,  having  made  themselves 
wings  to  roam  through  society  from  depth  to  height, 
disdained  to  be  anything  in  the  social  sphere  because 
they  could  be  all.  If  the  present  writer  ever  learns 
the  reasons  of  their  abdication  of  this  power,  he  will 
take  occasion  to  tell  them.' 


'  See  Th^bile  Gantiei's  accoQDt  of  the  society  of  the  "  Cheial 
Rouge,"    Memoii  of  Balzac.     Robert*  Brothers,  Boiton 
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Now,  with  this  brief  explanation,  he  may  be  allowed 
to  begin  the  tale  of  certain  episodes  in  the  history  of 
the  Thirteen,  which  have  more  particularly  attracted 
him  by  the  Parisian  flavor  of  Uieir  details  and  the 
whimsicality  of  their  cootraBts. 
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FERRAGUS, 

■  CHIEF    OF    THE    DEVORANTS. 


TO  HECTOE  BERLIOZ. 


Certain  streets  in  Paris  are  as  degraded  as  a  man 
covered  with  infamy ;  also,  tliere  are  noble  streets, 
streets  simply  respectable,  young  streets  on  the  mor- 
alitj-  of  wliich  the  public  has  not  yet  formed  an  opinion  ; 
also  cut-throat  streets,  streets  older  than  the  age  of 
the  oldest  dowagers,  estimable  streets,  streets  always 
clean,  streets  always  dirty,  working,  laboring,  and 
mercantile  streets.  In  short,  the  streets  of  Paris  have 
every  human  quality,  and  impress  ua,  by  what  we  must 
call  their  physioguomy,  with  certain  ideas  against  which 
we  are  defenceless.  There  are,  for  instance,  streets  of 
a  bad  neighborhood  in  whicli  you  could  not  be  induced 
to  live,  and  streets  where  you  would  willingly  take  up 
your  abode.     Some  streets,  like  the  ruo  Montmarire, 
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have  a  cbarming  head,  and  end  in  a  fish's  tail.  The 
rue  de  la  Pais  in  a  wide  street,  a  fine  street,  yet  it 
wakens  none  of  those  gracefully  noble  thonghts  which 
come  to  an  impressible  mind  in  the  middle  of  the  rue 
Royale,  and  it  certainly  lacks  the  majesty  which  reigns 
in  the  Place  VendSme. 

If  you  walk  the  streets  of  the  lie  Saint-Louis,  do  not 
seek  the  reason  of  the  nervous  sadness  that  lays  hold 
upon  you  save  in  the  solitude  of  the  spot,  the  gloomy 
look  of  the  houses,  and  the  great  deserted  mansions. 
This  island,  the  ghost  of  fermiere-generaux,  is  the 
Venice  of  Paris.  The  Place  de  la  Bourse  is  voluble,  | 
busy,  degraded;  it  is  never  fine  except  by  moonlight  I 
at  two  in  the  morning.  By  day  it  is  Paris  epitomized ;  I 
_by  night  it  is  a  dieara  of  Greece.  The  rue  Traverai&re-  J 
Saint- Honore  —  is  not  that  a  villanons  street?  Look 
at  the  wretched  little  houses  with  two  windows  on  a 
floor,  where  vice,  and  crime,  and  misery  abound.  The 
narrow  streets  exposed  to  the  north,  where  the  sun 
never  comes  more  than  three  or  four  times  a  year,  are 
the  cut-tliroat  streets  which  murder  with  impunity ;  the 
authorities  of  the  present,  day  do  not  meddle  with 
them;  but  in  former  times  the  Parliament  might  per- 
haps have  summoned  the  lieutenant  of  poUce  and 
reprimanded  him  for  the  stat€  of  things ;  and  it  would, 
at  least,  have  issued  some  decree  against  Buch  streets, 
as  it  once  did  against  the  wigs  of  the  Cliapter  of  Beau- 
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vais.  And  yet  Monsieur  Benolston  de  Ch&teatmeuf 
bas  proveti  that  the  mortality  of  these  streets  is  double 
that  of  others !  To  sum  up  such  theories  by  a  single 
example :  is  not  the  rue  Fromentin  both  murdeious 
and  profligate  1 

These  observations,  iiicompreheDsible  out  of  Paris, 
will  doubtless  be  understood  by  musing  men  of  thought 
and  poesy  and  pleasure,  who  know,  while  rambling  about 
Paris,  how  to  harvest  the  mass  of  floating  interests 
which  may  be  gathered  at  all  hours  within  her  walls ; 
to  them  Paris  is  the  most  delightful  and  varied  of 
monsters :  here,  a  pretty  woman ;  farther  on,  a  hag- 
gard pauper;  here,  new  as  the  coin^e  of  a  new  reign-; 
there,  in  this  corner,  elegant  as  a  fashionable  woman. 
A  monster,  moreover,  complete !  Its  garrets,  as  it 
were,  a  head  full  of  knowledge  and  genius ;  its  flrat 
stories  stomachs  repleted ;  its  shops,  actual  feet,  where 
the  busy  ambulating  crowds  are  moving.  Ah !  what 
an  ever-active  life  the  monster  leads !  Hartlly  has  the 
last  vibration  of  the  last  carriage  coming  from  a  ball 
ceased  at  its  heart  before  its  arms  are  moving  at  the 
biirriera  and  it  shaltes  itself  slowly  into  motion.  Doors 
open  ;  turning  on  their  hinges  like  the  membrane  of 
some  huge  lobster,  invisibly  manipulated  by  thirty 
thousand  men  or  women,  of  whom  each  individual 
occupies  a  space  of  six  square  feet,  but  bas  a  kitchen, 
a  workshop,  a  bed,  children,  a  garden,  little  light  to 
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see  by,  bat  must  see  all.  Imperceptibly,  the  articula- 
tions begin  to  crack ;  motion  communicates  itself;  the 
street  speaks.  By  mid-day.  all  is  alive ;  the  ehimoeys 
smoke,  the  monster  eats ;  then  he  loars,  and  his  thou- 
sand paws  begin  to  ramp.  Splendid  spectacle  1  But, 
O  Paris  I  he  who  has  not  admired  your  gloomy  pas- 
sages, your  gleams  and  flashes  of  light,  your  deep  and 
silent  cul-de-aacs,  who  has  not  listened  to  your  murmur- 
ings  between  midnight  and  two  in  the  morning,  knows 
nothing  as  yet  of  your  true  poesy,  nor  of  your  broad 
and  fantastic  contrasts. 

There  are  a  few  amateurs  who  never  go  their  way 
heedlessly ;  who  savor  their  Paris,  so  to  speak ;  who 
know  its  physiognomy  so  well  that  they  see  every  wart, 
and  pimple,  and  redness.  To  olheis,  Paris  is  always 
that  monstrous  marvel,  that  amazing  assemblage  of 
activities,  of  schemes,  of  thoughts ;  the  city  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  tales,  the  bead  of  the  universe.  But  to 
those  few,  Paris  is  sad  or  gay,  ugly  or  beautiful,  living 
or  dead  ;  to  them  Paiis  is  a  creature ;  every  man,  every 
fraction  of  a  house  is  a  lobe  of  the  cellular  tissue  of 
that  great  courtesan  whose  bead  and  heart  and  fantas- 
tic customs  they  know  so  well.  These  men  are  lovers 
of  Paris ;  they  lift  their  noses  at  such  or  such  a  corner 
of  a  street,  certain  that  they  can  see  the  face  of  a  clock ; 
they  tell  a  friend  whose  tobacco-pouch  is  empty,  "Go 
down   that  passage  and   turn   to  tlie  left ;   there 's  a 
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trine  in  the  eveniDg  the  conjectures  that  an  observer 
permits  himself  to  make  upon  her  ma}'  prove  fearful  in 
their  consequences.  But  if  the  woman  ia  joimg  and 
prett}',  if  she  enters  a  house  in  one  of  those  streets,  if 
the  house  has  a  long,  dark,  damp,  and  evil-smelling 
passage-way,  at  tlie  end  of  which  flickers  the  pallid 
gleam  of  an  oil  lamp,  and  if  beneath  that  gleam  appears 
the  horrid  face  of  a  witiiered  old  woman  with  fleahless 
fingers,  ah,  then !  and  we  saj'  it  in  the  interests  of 
young  and  pretty  women,  that  woman  is  lost.  She  is 
at  the  mercy  of  the  iirst  man  of  her  acquaintance  who 
sees  her  in  that  Parisian  slough.  There  is  more  than 
one  street  in  Paris  where  such  a  meeting  may  lead  to 
a  frightfiil  drama,  a  bloody  drama  of  death  and  love, 
a  drama  of  the  modern  school. 

Unhappily,  this  scene,  like  modern  drama  itself,  will 
be  comprehended  by  only  a  small  number  of  persons ; 
arid  it  is  a  pity  to  tell  the  tale  to  a  public  which  can- 
not enter  into  its  local  merit  But  who  can  flatter 
himself  that  he  will  ever  be  understood?  We  all  die 
unknown  —  'tis  the  saj-ing  of  women  and  of  authors. 

At  half-past  eight  o'clock  one  evening,  in  the  rue 
Pagevin,  in  the  days  when  that  street  had  no  wall 
which  did  not  echo  some  infamous  word,  and  was,  in 
the  direction  of  the  me  Soly,  the  narrowest  and  most 
impassable  street  in  Paris  (not  excepting  the  least 
frequented  corner  of  the  most  deserted  street),  —  at  the 
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tobacconist  next  door  to  a  confectioner,  where  there's 
a  pretty  girl."  Rambling  about  Paris  is,  to  these 
poets,  a  costly  luxury.  How  can  they  help  spending 
precious  minutes  before  the  dramas,  disasters,  faces, 
and  picturesque  events  which  meet  ub  everywhere  amid 
this  heaving  queen  of  cities,  clothed  in  posters,  —  who 
has,  nevertheless,  not  a  single  clean  comer,  so  complying 
13  she  to  the  vices  of  the  French  nation !  Who  has  not 
chanced  to  leave  his  home  early  in  the  morning,  intend- 
ing to  go  to  some  extremity  of  Paris,  and  found  himself 
unable  to  get  away  from  the  centre  of  it  by  the  dinner- 
hour?  Such  a  man  will  know  how  to  excuse  this  vaga- 
bondizing start  upon  our  tale ;  which,  however,  we  here 
sum  up  in  an  observation  both  useful  and  novel,  as  far 
as  any  observation  can  be  novel  in  Paris,  where  there 
is  nothing  new,  —  not  even  the  statue  erected  yesterday, 
on  which  some  young  gamin  has  already  scribbled  his 

Well,  then!  there  are  streets,  or  ends  of  streets, 
there  are  houses,  unknown  for  the  most  part  to  persona 
of  social  distinction,  to  which  a  woman  of  that  class 
cannot  go  without  causing  cruel  and  very  wounding 
things  to  be  thought  of  her.  Whether  tlie  woman  be 
rich  and  has  a  carriage,  whetber  she  is  on  foot,  or  is 
disguised,  if  she  enters  one  of  these  Parisian  defiles  at 
any  hour  of  the  day,  she  compromises  her  reputation 
as  a  virtuous  woman.     If,  by  chance,  she  is  there  at 
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begiDQiDg  of  the  month  of  February  about  thirteen  years 
ago,  a  young  man,  by  one  of  those  chances  which  come 
but  once  in  life,  turned  the  corner  of  the  rue  Fageviu 
to  enter  the  rue  des  Vieux-Augustins,  close  to  the  rue 
Soly.  There,  this  young  man,  who  lived  himself  in 
the  rue  de  Bourbon,  saw  in  a  woman  near  whom  he 
had  been  unconsciously  walking,  a  vague  resemblance 
to  the  prettiest  woman  in  Paris ;  a  cliiiste  and  delight- 
ful person,  with  whom  he  was  secretly  and  [jaasionately 
in  love,  —  a  love  without  hope;  she  was  married.  In 
a  moment  his  heart  leaped,  an  intolerable  heat  surged 
from  his  centre  and  flowed  through  all  his  veins ;  his 
back  turned  cold,  the  skin  of  his  head  ciept.  He 
loved,  he  was  young,  be  knew  Paris ;  and  his  knowl- 
edge did  not  permit  him  to  be  ignorant  of  all  there 
was  of  possible  infamy  in  an  elegant,  rich,  young,  and 
beautiful  woman  walking  there,  alone,  with  a  furtively 
criminal  step.     She  in  thai  mud  !  at  that  hour ! 

The  love  that  tiiU  yoimg  man  felt  for  that  woman 
may  seem  romantic,  ami  all  the  more  so  because  he 
was  an  officer  in  tli3  Royal  Guard.  If  he  had  been 
in  the  infantry,  the  affair  might  have  seemed  more 
likely ;  but,  as  an  officer  of  rank  in  the  cavalry,  he 
belonged  to  that  French  arm  which  demands  rapidity 
in  its  conquests  and  derives  as  much  vanity  from  its 
amorous  exploits  as  from  its  dashing  uniform.  But 
the  passion  of  this  officer  was  a  true  love,  and  many 
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youDg  besrts  will  thitik  it  noble.  He  loved  tbie  woman 
because  she  was  virluous ;  he  toved  her  virtue,  her 
modest  grace,  her  iin|>OBing  sainttiDess,  as  the  dearest 
treaanres  of  his  hidden  passion.  This  woman  was 
indeed  worthj-  to  inspire  one  of  those  platonic  loves 
which  are  found,  like  flowers  amid  bloody  ruins,  in  the 
history  of  the  middle-ages;  worthy  to  be  the  hidden 
prinL-iple  of  all  the  actions  ofa  young  man's  life ;  a  love 
as  high,  as  pure  as  the  sliies  when  blue ;  a  love  without 
hope  and  to  which  men  bind  tliemselves  because  it  can 
never  deceive;  a  love  that  is  pi'odigal  of  unchecked 
enjoj'ment,  especially  at  an  age  when  the  heart  is 
ardent,  the  imagination  keen,  and  the  eyes  of  a  man 
see  very  clearly. 

Strange,  weird,  inconceivable  effects  may  be  met 
with  at  night  in  Paris.  Only  those  who  have  amused 
themselves  by  watching  those  effects  have  anj-  idea 
how  fantastic  a  woman  may  appear  there  at  dusk.  At 
times  the  creature  whom  jou  are  following,  by  accident 
or  design,  seems  to  you  light  and  slender;  the  Block- 
ings, if  tliey  are  white,  make  jou  fancy  that  the  legs 
must  be  slim  and  elegant;  the  flgnre  though  wrapped 
in  a  shawl,  or  concealed  by  a  pelisse,  defines  itsell 
gracefully  and  seductively  among  t!ie  shadows ;  anon, 
the  uncertain  gleam  thrown  from  a  shop-window  or  a 
street  lamp  bestows  a  fleeting  lustre,  nearly  always 
deceptive,  on  the  unknown  woman,  and  fires  the  imag- 
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tnatlon,  carrying  it  Tar  beyond  the  truth.  Tlie  aensea 
tlien  bestir  themselves;  everything  takes  color  and 
aniiuatioD ;  the  woman  appears  in  an  altogether  novel 
aspect ;  ber  pei'son  becomes  beautiful.  Beholil !  she  is 
not  a  woman,  she  is  a  demon,  a  siren,  who  is  drawing 
you  by  magnetic  attraction  to  some  respectable  house, 
where  the  worthy  bourgeoises  frightened  by  your 
threatening  step  and  the  clack  of  your  boots,  shuts 

"  the  door  in  your  face  without  looking  at  you. 

A  vacillating  gleam,  thrown  from  the  shop-window 
of  a  shoemaker,'  suddenly  illuminated  from  the  waist 
down  t)ie  figure  of  the  woman  who  was  before  the 
young  man.  Ah!  surely,  she  aloue  had  that  swaying 
figure;  she  alone  knew  the  secret  of  that  chaste  gait 
which  innocently  set  into  relief  the  many  beauties  of 
that  attractive  form.  Yes,  that  was  the  shawl,  and 
that  the  velvet  bonnet  which  she  wore  in  the  mornings. 
On  her  gray  silk  stockings  not  a  spot,  on  her  shoes 
not  a  splash.  The  shawl  held  tightly  round  the  bust 
disclosed,  vaguely,  its  charming  lines ;  and  the  J'oung 
man,  who  had  oft«n  seen  those  shoulders  at  a  ball, 
knew  well  the  ti-easures  that  the  shawl  concealed.  By 
the  way  a  Parisian  woman  wraps  a  shawl  around  her, 
and  the  way  she  lifts  her  feet  in  the  street,  a  man  of 
intelligence  in  such  studies  can  divine  the  secret  of 

■  her  mysterious  enand.  There  is  something,  I  know 
not  what,  of  quivering  buoyancy  in  the  person,  in  the 
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gait ;  the  woman  seems  to  weigh  less ;  she  steps,  or 
rather,  she  glides  like  a  star,  and  floats  onward  led  by 
a  thought  wliieh  exhales  from  tlie  folds  and  motion  of 
her  dress.  The  j'ouog  man  hastened  his  step,  passed 
the  woman,  and  then  turned  back  to  look  at  her.  Fst  1 
she  had  disappeared  into  a  passage-way,  tlie  grated 
door  of  which  and  its  bell  still  rattled  and  sounded. 
The  young  man  walked  back  to  the  alley  and  saw  the 
woman  reach  the  farther  end,  where  she  began  to 
mount  —  not  without  receiving  the  obsequious  bow  of 
an  old  poi-tress  —  a  winding  staiicaee,  the  lower  steps 
of  which  were  strongly  lighted ;  she  went  up  buoy- 
antly, eagerly,  as  though  impatient. 

"  Impatient  for  what?  "  said  the  young  man  bo  him- 
self, drawing  back  to  lean  against  a  wooden  i-ailing  on 
the  otlier  side  of  the  street.  He  gazed,  unhappy  man, 
at  the  different  storeys  of  the  house,  with  the  keen 
attention  of  a  detective  searching  for  a  conspirator. 

It  was  one  of  those  houses  of  which  there  are  thou- 
sands in  Paris,  ignoble,  vulgar,  narrow,  jellowish  in 
tone,  with  four  storeys  and  three  windows  on  each 
floor.  The  outer  blinds  of  the  first  floor  were  closed. 
Where  was  she  going?  The  joung  man  fancied  he 
heard  the  tinkle  of  a  bell  on  the  second  floor.  As  if 
in  answer  to  it,  a  light  began  to  move  in  a  room  with 
two  windows  strongly  illuminated,  which  presently  lit 
up  the  third  window,  evidently  that  of  a  first  room, 
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eitlier  tlie  salon  or  the  dining-room  of  the  apartmeut. 
InstanLly  tlie  outline  of  a  womau'a  bonnet  showed 
vaguely  on  the  window,  and  a  door  l>etween  the  two 
rooms  must  have  closed,  for  the  first  was  dark  again, 
while  the  two  other  windows  resumed  their  ruddy 
glow.  At  tliia  moment  a  voice  said,  "Hi,  thereJ" 
and  the  young  man  was  conscious  of  a  blow  on  his 
shoulder. 

"Why  don't  you  pay  attention?"  said  the  TOUgh 
voice  of  a  workman,  carrying  a  plank  on  his  shoulder. 
The  man  passed  on.  He  was  the  voice  of  Providence 
saying  to  the  watcher :  "What  are  you  meddling  with? 
Think  of  your  own  duty;  and  leave  these  Faiisians  to 
their  own  affairs." 

The  young  man  crossed  his  arms;  then,  as  no  one 
beheld  him,  he  suffered  tears  of  rage  to  flow  down  his 
cheeks  unchecked.  At  last  the  sight  of  the  shadows 
moving  behind  the  lighted  windows  gave  him  such 
pain  that  he  looked  elsewhere  and  noticed  a  hackney- 
coach,  standing  against  a  wall  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  rue  des  Vicux-Augustins,  at  a  place  where  there 
was  neither  the  door  of  a  house,  nor  the  light  of  a 
■  shop- window. 

Was  it  she?  Was  it  not  she?  Life  or  death  to  a 
lover!  This  lover  waited.  He  stood  there  during  a 
century  of  twenty  minutes.  After  that  the  woman 
came  down,  and  he   then  recognized  her  as  the  one 
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whom  he  secretly  loved.  Nevertheless,  he  wanted 
still  to  doubt.  She  went  to  the  hackney-coach  and 
got  into  it 

"  The  bouse  will  always  be  there  and  1  can  search  it 
later,"  thought  the  young  man,  following  the  carrif^e 
atra  run,  to  solve  hla  last  doubts ;  n.nd  soon  he  did  so. 

The  coach  stopped  in  the  rue  de  Richelieu  before  a 
shop  for  artificial  flowers,  close  to  the  rue  de  M^nars, 
The  lady  got  out,  entered  the  shop,  sent  out  the 
money  to  pay  the  coachman,  and  presently  left  the 
shop  herself,  on  fqot,  after  buying  a  bunch  of  mara- 
bouts. Marabouts  for  her  black  hair!  The  officer 
beheld  her,  through  the  window-panes,  placing  the 
feathers  to  her  head  to  see  the  effect,  and  he  fancied 
he  could  hear  the  conversation  between  herself  and 
the  shop-woman. 

"Oh!  madame,  nothing  is  more  suitable  for  bru- 
nettes :  brunettes  have  something  a  little  too  strongly 
marked  in  their  lines,  and  marabouts  give  them  just 
that  Jloy>  which  they  lack.  Madame  la  Duchesse  de 
Langeais  says  they  give  a  woman  something  vague, 
Ossianic,  and  very  high-bred." 

"  Very  good  ;  send  them  to  me  at  once." 

Then  the  lady  turned  quickly  toward  the  rue  de 
Menars,  and  entered  her  own  house.  When  the  door 
closed  on  her,  the  young  lover,  having  lost  his  hopes, 
and    worse,    far   worse,   bis   dearest   beliefs,    walked 
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through  the  streets  like  a  drunken  man,  and  presently 
found  himself  in  his  own  room  without  knowing  how 
he  came  there.  He  flung  iiimself  into  an  arm-chair, 
put  his  bend  in  his  hands  and  his  feet  on  the  andirons, 
drjing  his  boots  until  he  burned  them.  It  was  an  awful 
moment,  —  one  of  those  moments  in  human  life  when 
the  character  is  moulded,  and  the  future  conduct  of  the 
best  of  men  depends  on  the  good  or  evil  foitunc  of  bis 
first  action.  Providence  or  fatality?  —  choose  which 
jou  will 

This  young  man  belonged  to  a  good  family,  whose 
Dobility  was  not  very  ancient ;  but  there  are  so  few 
really  old  families  in  these  days,  that  all  men  of  rank 
are  ancient  without  dispute.  His  grandfather  had 
bought  the  office  of  counsellor  to  the  Parliament  of 
Paris,  where  he  afterwards  became  president.  His 
sons,  each  provided  with  a  handsome  fortune,  entered 
the  army,  and  through  their  marri^es  became  attached 
to  the  court.  The  Revolution  swept  the  family  away ; 
but  one  old  dowager,  too  obstinate  to  emigrate,  was 
left;  she  was  put  in  prison,  threatened  with  death, 
but  was  saved  by  the  9th  Thermidor  and  recovered 
her  .property.  When  the  proper  time  came,  about 
the  year  1804,  she  recalled  her  grandson  to  France. 
Augnste  de  Maulincour,  the  only  scion  of  the  Cai'l)on- 
non  de  Maulincour,  was  brought  up  by  the  good  dow- 
ager with  the  triple  care  of  a  mother,  a  woman  of  rank, 
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and  an  obstinate  dowager.  When  the  Restoration 
came,  the  jonng  man,  then  eighteen  jears  of  age, 
entered  the  Mdison-Rouge,  followed  the  princes  to 
Ghent,  was  made  an  officer  in  the  bo<.1y-guard,  left  it 
to  serve  in  the  line,  hut  was  recalled  later  to  the  Royal 
Guard,  where,  at  twenty-thi-ee  years  of  age,  he  found 
himself  major  of  a  cavaliy  regiment,  —  a  splendid  posi- 
tion, due  to  his  grandmother,  who  had  played  her  cards 
well  to  obtain  it,  in  spite  of  his  jonth.  This  double 
biography  is  a  compendium  of  the  general  and  special 
history,  barring  variations,  of  all  the  noble  families 
who  emigrated  having  debts  and  property,  dowagers 
and  tact. 

Madame  la  Baronne  de  Mautincour  had  a  fViend  in 
the  old  Vidame  de  Pamiers,  formerly  &  commander  of 
the  Knights  of  Malta.  This  was  one  of  those  undying 
fViendships  founded  on  sexagenary  ties  which  nothing 
can  weaken,  because  at  the  bottom  of  such  intimacies 
there  are  certain  secrets  of  the  human  heart,  delightful 
to  guess  at  when  we  have  the  time,  insipid  to  explain 
in  twenty  words,  and  which  might  make  the  text  of  a 
work  in  four  volumes  as  amusing  as  the  Doj'en  de 
Killcrine,  —  a  work  about  which  young  men  t&lk  and 
judge  without  having  read  it. 

Auguste  de  Maiilinconr  belonged  therefore  to  the 
faubourg  Saint-Germain  through  his  grandmother  and 
the  vidame,  and  it  siiffioed  him  to  date  back  two  ceu- 
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tunes  to  take  the  tone  and  opinions  of  those  who 
assume  to  go  back  to  Clovis.  This  youDg  man,  pale, 
slender,  and  delicate  in  appearance,  a  mau  of  honoi- 
and  true  courage,  who  would  fight  a  duel  for  a  yes  or 
a  no,  had  never  yet  fought  upon  a  battle-field,  though 
he  wore  in  his  button-hole  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
honor.  He  was,  as  you  perceive,  one  of  the  blunders 
of  the  Restoration,  perhaps  tlie  most  excusable  of 
them.  The  yontli  of  those  days  was  the  youth  of  no 
epoch.  It  came  between  the  memories  of  tlie  £ni|>ii'e 
and  those  of  the  Emigration,  between  tlie  old  traditions 
of  the  court  and  the  conscientious  education  of  the 
bourgeoisie ;  between  religion  and  fancy-balls ;  be- 
tween two  political  faiths,  between  Louis  XVIII.,  who 
saw  only  the  present,  and  Charles  X,  who  looked  too 
far  into  the  future ;  it  was  moreover  bound  to  accept 
the  will  of  the  king,  tiiougii  the  king  was  deceiving  and 
tricking  it.  This  unfortunate  youth,  unstable  in  all 
things,  blind  and  yet  clear-sighted,  was  counted  aa 
nothing  by  old  men  jealously  keeping  the  reins  of  the 
State  in  their  feeble  hands,  while  the  monarchy  could 
have  been  saved  by  their  retirement  and  the  accession 
of  this  Young  France,  which  the  old  doctrinaires,  the 
emigris  of  the  Restoration,  atill  speak  of  slightingly. 
Augnste  de  Maulincour  was  a  victim  to  the  ideas  which 
weighed  in  those  days  upon  French  youth,  and  we  must 
here  explain  why. 
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The  Vidame  de  -Pamiers  wae  still,  at  sixty-seven 
years  of  age,  a  very  brilliant  man,  having  seen  much 
and  Uved  much ;  a  good  talker,  a  man  of  honor  and  a 
gallant  man,  but  who  held  as  to  women  the  most  de- 
testable opinions;  he  loved  them,  and  he  despised 
them.  Their  honor !  their  feelings !  Ta-ra-ra,  rubbish 
and  shams !  When  he  was  with  them,  he  believed  in 
them,  the  ci-devant  "  monstre ; "  he  never  contiadicted 
them,  and  he  made  them  shine.  But  among  his  male 
friends,  when  the  topic  of  the  sex  came  up,  he  laid 
down  the  principle  that  to  deceive  women,  and  to  carry 
on  several  intrigues  at  once,  should  be  the  occupation 
of  those  young  men  who  were  so  misguided  as  to  wish 
to  meddle  in  the  affairs  of  the  State.  It  is  sad  to  have 
to  sketch  80  hackneyed  a  portrait,  for  has  it  not  figured 
everywhere  and  become,  literally,  as  threadbare  as  that 
of  a  grenadier  of  the  Empire  ?  But  the  vidame  had  an 
influence  on  Monsieur  de  Maulincour's  destiny  which 
obliges  us  to  preserve  bis  porti'ait ;  he  lectured  the 
young  man  after  his  fashion,  and  did  bis  best  to  con- 
vert him  to  the  doctrines  of  the  great  age  of  gallantry. 

The  dowager,  a  tender-hearted,  pious  woman,  sitling 
between  God  and  her  vidame,  a  model  of  grace  and 
sweetness,  but  gifted  with  that  well-bred  persistency 
which  triumphs  in  the  long  run,  had  longed  to  preserve 
for  her  grandson  the  beautiful  illusions  of  life,  and  had 
therefore  brought  him  up  in  the  highest  principles ;  she 
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instilled  into  Um  her  own  delicacy  of  feeling  and  made 
him,  to  ontwai'd  appearance,  a  timid  man,  if  not  a  fool. 
The  sensibilities  of  the  young  fellow,  preserved  pure, 
were  not  worn  by  contact  withottt;  he  remained  so 
chaste,  so  scrupulous,  that  he  was  keenly  offended  by 
actions  and  maxims  to  which  the  world  attached  no 
consequence.  Ashamed  of  this  susceptibility,  he  forced 
himself  to  conceal  it  under  a  false  hardihood ;  hut  he 
suttered  in  secret,  all  the  while  scoffing  with  others  at 
the  things  he  reverenced. 

It  came  to  pass  that  he  was  deceived ;  because,  in 
accordance  with  a  not  uucoromon  whim  of  destiny,  he, 
a  man  of  gentle  melancholy,  and  spiritual  In  love, 
encotintered  in  the  object  of  his  fiist  passion  a  woman 
who  held  in  horror  all  German  sentimentalism.  The 
young  man,  in  consequence,  distrusted  himself,  became 
dreamy,  absorbed  in  his  giiefs,  complaining  of  not 
being  undei-stood.  Then,  as  we  desire  all  the  more 
violently  the  things  we  find  it  difficult  to  obtain,  he 
continued  to  adore  women  with  that  ingenuous  tender* 
ness  and  feline  delicacy  the  secret  of  which  belongs  to 
women  themselves,  who  may,  perhaps,  prefer  to  keep 
the  monopoly  of  it.  In  point  of  fact,  though  women 
of  the  world  complain  of  the  way  men  love  them,  they 
have  little  liking  themselves  for  those  whose  soul  is 
half  feminine.  Their  own  superiority  consists  in  mak- 
ing men  believe  they  are  their  inferiors  in  love ;  there- 
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fore  they  will  readily  leave  a  lover  if  he  is  inexperienced 
enougli  .to  rob  them  of  those  fears  with  which  they  seek 
lo  deck  themselves,  those  delightful  tortures  of  feigned 
jealousy,  those  troubles  of  hope  betrayed,  those  futile 
expectations,  —  in  short,  the  whole  procession  of  their 
feminine  miseries.  Tbey  bold  Sir  Charles  Grandison 
in  horror.  What  can  be  more  contrary  to  theii'  nature 
than  a  tranquil,  perfect  love?  They  want  emotions j 
happiness  without  storms  is  not  happiness  to  tbem. 
Women  souls  that  are  strong  enough  to  bring  inGni- 
tude  into  love  are  angelic  exceptions  ;  tbey  are  among 
women  what  noble  geniuses  are  among  men.  Their 
great  passions  are  rare  as  masterpieces.  Below  the 
level  of  such  love  come  compromises,  conventions, 
passing  and  contemptible  irritations,  as  in  all  things 
petty  and  perishuble. 

Amid  the  hidden  disasters  of  his  heart,  and  while  be 
was  still  seeking  the  woman  who  conld  comprehend  him 
(a  search  which,  let  us  remark  in  passing,  is  one  of  the 
amorous  follies  of  our  epoch),  Auguste  met,  in  the 
rank  of  society  that  was  farthest  from  his  own,  in 
the  secondary  sphere  of  money,  where  banking  holds 
the  first  place,  a  perfect  being,  one  of  those  women 
who  have  I  know  not  what  about  them  that  is  saintly 
and  sacred,  —  women  who  inspire  such  reverence  that 
love  has  need  of  the  help  of  long  familiarity  to  declare 
itself. 
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Auguste  then  gave  b'i:seir  up  wholly  to  the  delights 
of  the  deepest  and  most  moviDg  of  passions,  to  a  love 
that  was  purely  adoring.  Inoumerable  repressed  de- 
sires there  were,  ehadows  of  passion  so  vague  yet  so 
profound,  so  fugitive  and  yet  so  actual,  that  one 
scarcely  knows  to  what  we  may  compare  them.  They 
are  like  perfumes,  or  clouds,  or  rays  of  the  sun,  or 
shadows,  or  whatever  there  is  in  nature  that  shines  for 
a  moment  and  disappeai's,  that  springs  to  life  and  dies, 
leaving  In  the  heart  long  echoes  of  emotion.  When 
the  soul  is  young  enough  to  nurture  melancholy  and  \ 
far-off'  hope,  to  find  in  woman  more  than  a  woman,  is 
it  not  the  greatest  happiness  that  can  befall  a  man 
when  he  loves  enough  to  feel  more  joy  in  touching  a 
gloved  hand,  or  a  lock  of  hair,  in  listening  to  a  word, 
in  casting  a  single  look,  than  in  all  the  ardor  of  pos- 
session given  by  happy  love?  Thus  it  is  that  rejected 
persona,  those  rebuffed  by  fate,  the  ugly  and  unfortu- 
tunate,  lovers  unrevealed,  women  and  timid  men,  alone 
know  the  treasures  contained  in  the  voice  of  the  be- 
loved. Tailing  their  source  and  their  element  from  the 
soul  itself,  the  vibrations  of  the  air,  charged  with  pas- 
sion, put  our  hearts  so  powerfully  into  communion,  carty- 
ing  thought  between  them  so  lucidly,  and  being,  above 
all,  BO  incapable  of  falsehood,  that  a  single  inflection  of  i 
a  voice  is  often  a  revelation.  What  enchantments  the 
intonations  of  a  tender  voice  can  bestow  upon  the  heart 
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of  a  poet  I  What  ideas  they  awaken  I  What  fi^shness 
they  shed  there  I  Love  is  in  the  voice  before  the  glance 
avows  it.  Augiiste,  poet  after  the  maDner  of  lovers 
(there  are  poets  who  feel,  and  poets  who  express ;  the 
first  are  the  happiest),  Auguate  had  tasted  all  these 
early  jojs,  so  vast,  so  fecund.  Shb  possessed  the  most 
winning  oi^D  that  the  most  artful  woman  of  the  world 
could  have  desired  in  order  to  deceive  at  her  ease ; 
the  had  that  silvery  voice  which  is  soft  to  the  ear,  and 
ringing  only  for  the  heart  which  it  stirs  and  troubles, 
caresses  and  subjugates. 

And  this  woman  went  by  night  to  the  rue  Soly 
through  the  rue  Pagevin !  and  her  furtive  apparition 
in  an  infamous  house  had  Juat  destroyed  the  grandest 
of  passions !    The  vidame's  logic  triumphed. 

"  If  she  is  betraying  her  husband  we  will  avenge 
ourselves,"  said  Auguste. 

There  was  still  faith  in  that  "if."  The  philosophic 
doubt  of  Descart«s  is  a  politeness  with  which  we  should 
^always  honor  virtue.  Ten  o'clock  sounded.  The  Baron 
de  Maulincour  remembered  that  this  woman  was  going 
to  a  ball  that  evening  at  a  house  to  which  he  bad 
access.  He  dressed,  went  there,  and  searched  for  her 
through  all  the  salons.  The  mistress  of  the  house,  Ma- 
dame de  Nuuingen,  seeing  him  thus  occupied,  said :  — 

"  You  are  looking  for  Madame  Jules ;  but  she  has 
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'*  Good  evening,  dear,"  said  a  voice. 

Auguste  and  Madame  de  Nucingen  turned  round. 
Madame  Jules  had  arilved,  dressed  in  white,  loolting 
simple  and  noble,  wearing  in  her  hair  the  marabouts 
the  joung  baron  bod  seen  her  choose  in  the  flower-  - 
shop.  That  voice  of  love  now  pierced  liis  lieart.  Had 
he  won  the  slightest  right  to  be  Jealous  of  her  be 
would  have  petrified  lier  then  and  there  by  saying  the 
words,  "  Rue  Soly !  "  But  if  he,  an  alien  to  her  life, 
had  said  those  words  in  her  ear  a  thousand  times, 
Madame  Jules  would  have  asked  him  in  astonishment 
what  he  meant.    He  looked  at  her  stupidly. 

For  those  sarcastic  persons  who  scoff  at  all  things  it 
may  be  a  great  amusement  to  detect  the  seci'et  of  a 
woman,  to  know  that  her  chastity  Is  a  lie,-  that  her 
calm  face  hides  some  anxious  thought,  that  under  that 
pure  brow  is  a  dreadful  drama.  But  there  are  other 
Bouls  to  whom  the  sight  is  saddening;  and  many  of 
those  who  laugh  in  public,  when  withdrawn  into  them- 
selves and  alone  with  their  conscience,  curse  the  world 
■while  they  despise  the  woman.  Such  was  the  case 
with  Auguste  de  Maulincour,  as  he  stood  there  in 
presence  of  Madame  Jules.  Singular  situation  !  There 
was  no  other  relation  between  tliffm  than  that  which 
social  life  establishes  between  persons  who  exchange 
a  few  words  seven  or  eight  times  in  the  course  of  a 
winter,  and  yet  he  was  caUing  her  to  account  on  behalf 
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of  a  happiness  unknbwD  to'  her ;  he  was  judging  her, 
without  letting  her  know  of  his  accusation. 

Many  young  men  find  themselves  thus  in  despair 
at  having  broken  forever  with  a  woman  adored  in 
secret,  condemned  and  despised  in  secret.  There  are 
many  bidden  monologues  told  to  the  walls  of  some 
solitary  lodging ;  storms  roused  and  calmed  without 
ever  leaving  the  depths  of  hearts ;  amazing  scenes  of 
the  moral  worl^,  for  which  a  painter  is  wanted.  Ma- 
dame Jules  sat  down,  leaving  her  husband  to  make 
a  turn  around  the  salon.  After  she  was  seated  she 
seemed  uneasy,  and,  while  talking  with  her  neighbor, 
she  kept  a  furtive  eye  on  Monsieur  Jules  Desmarets, 
her  husband,  a  broker  cliieQy  employed  by  the  Baron 
de  Nuciogen.  The  following  is  the  history  of  their 
home  hfe. 

Monsieur  Desmarets  was,  five  years  before  his  mar- 
riage, in  a  broker's  office,  with  no  other  means  than 
the  meagre  salary  of  a  clerk.  But  he  was  a  man  to 
whom  misfortune  had  early  taught  the  truths  of  hfe,  and 
he  followed  the  strait  path  with  the  tenacity  of  an  insect 
making  for  its  nest;  he  was  one  of  those  do^ed  young 
fellows  who  feign  death  before  an  obstacle  and  wear 
out  everj-body's  patience  with  their  own  beetle-like 
l^ei'se  vera  nee.  Thus,  young  aa  he  was,  he  had  all  the 
republican  virtue  of  poor  peoples  ;  he  was  sober,  sa\'ing 
of  bis  time,  an  enemy  to  pleasure.    He  waited.    Nature 
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had  given  him  the  immense  advantage  of  an  agree- 
able exterior.  HiB  calm,  pure  brow,  the  shape  of  his 
placid,  but  expi-essive  face,  bis  simple  manners,  —  all 
revealed  in  him  a  laborious  and  resigned  existence, 
that  lofty  personal  dignity  which  is  imposing  to  others, 
and  the  secret  nobility  of  heart  which  can  meet  all 
events.  His  modesty  inspired  a  sort  of  respect  in 
those  who  knew  liim.  Solitary  in  the  midst  of  Paris,  '-s 
he  knew  the  social  world  only  by  glimpses  during  the 
brief  moments  which  he  spent  in  his  patron's  salon  on 
holidays. 

There  were  passions  in  this  young  man,  as  in  most 
of  the  men  who  live  in  that  way,  of  amazing  profundity, 

passions  too  vast  to  be  drawn  into  petty  incidents. 

His  want  of  means  compelled  him  to  lead  an  ascetic 
life,  and  he  conquered  his  fancies  by  hard-work.  After 
paling  all  day  over  figures,  he  found  his  reei-eation  in 
striving  obstinately  to  acquire  that  wide  general  knowl- 
edge so  necessary  in  these  days  to  every  man  who 
wants  to  make  his  mark,  whether  in  society,  or  in  com- 
merce, at  the  bar,  or  in  politics  or  literature.  The 
only  peril  these  fine  souls  have  to  fear  comes  from 
their  own  uprightness.  They  see  some  poor  girl ;  they 
love  her;  they  maiTy  her,  and  wear  out  their  lives  in  a 
struggle  between  poverty  and  love.  The  noblest  am- 
bition is  quenched  perforce  by  the  household  account- 
book.    Jules  Desmarets  went  headlong  into  this  peril. 
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He  met  one  evening  a.t  his  patron's  house  a  girl  o( 
the  rarest  lieauty.  Unfortunate  men  who  are  deiM'ived 
of  affection,  aud  who  consume  the  finest  hours  of  youth 
ill  work  and  stuilj',  alone  know  the  rapid  ravages  lliat 
passion  makes  in  their  lonely,  misconceived  hearts. 
Tbey  are  so  certain  of  loving  truly,  all  their  forces 
are  concentrated  so  quickly  on  the  object  of  their 
love,  that  tbey  receive,  while  beside  her,  the  most 
delightful  sensations,  when,  as  often  happens,  they 
inspire  none  at  all.  Nothing  is  more  flattering  to  a. 
woman's  egotism  than  to  divine  this  passion,  appar- 
eatly  immovable,  and  these  emotions  so  deep  that 
they  have  needed  a  great  length  of  time  to  reach  the 
human  surface.  These  poor  men,  anchorites  in  the 
midst  of  Paris,  have  all  the  enjoyments  of  anchorites ; 
and  may  sometimes  succumb  to  temptations.  But, 
more  often  deceived,  betraj'ed,  and  misunderstood, 
tliey  are  rarely  able  to  gather  the  sweet  fruits  of  a 
love  which,  to  them,  is  like  a  flower  dropped  from 
heaven. 

One  smile  from  his  wife,  a  single  inflection  of  her 
voice  sufficed  to  make  Jules  Desmarets  conceive  a 
passion  which  was  boundless.  Happily,  the  concen- 
trated Are  of  that  secret  passion  revealed  itself  art- 
lessly to  the  woman  who  inspired  it.  Tliese  two 
beingS  then  loved  each  other  religiously.  To  express 
all  in  a  word,  they  clasped  hands  without  shame  before 
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the  eyes  of  the  world  and  went-  their  way  like  two 
children,  brother  and  sister,  passing  serenely  through 
a  crowd  (There  all  made  way  for  them  aad  admired 
them. 

The  young  girl  was  in  one  of  those  unfortunate  posi- 
tions which,  human  selfishness  entails  upon  cliildrea. 
She  had  do  civil  status  ;  her  name  of  "  Clemeuce  "  and 
her  age  were  recorded  only  by  a  notary  public.  As  for 
her  fortune,  that  was  small  indeed.  Jules  Desmarets 
was  a  happy  man  on  hearing  these  particulars.  If 
Clemence  had  belonged  to  an  opulent  family,  he  might 
have  despaired  of  obtaining  her ;  but  she  was  only  the 
poor  child  of  love,  the  fruit  of  some  ten'ible  adulterous 
passion ;  and  they  were  married.  Then  began  for 
Jules  Deamareta  a  series  of  fortunate  events.  Every 
one  envied  his  happiness;  and  henceforth  talked  only 
of  his  luck,  without  recalling  either  his  virtues  or  his 
courage. 

Some  days  after  their  marriage,  the  mother  of 
Clemence,  who  passed  in  society  for  her  gofimotlier, 
told  Jules  Desmarets  to  buy  the  office  and  good-will 
.of  a  broker,  promising  to  provide  him  with  the  neces- 
sary capital.  In  those  days,  such  ofBces  could  still  be 
bought  at  a  moderate  price.  That  evening,  in  the 
salon  as  it  happened  of  his  patron,  a  wealthy  capitalist 
proposed,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  motlier.  a  very 
advantageous  transaction  for  Jules  Desmarets,  and  the 
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next  day  the  happy  clerk  was  able  to  -buy  out  his 
patron.  In  four  years  Dcsmarets  became  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  men  in  his  business;  new  clients  in- 
creased the  number  his  predecessor  Lad  left  to  him  ;  ■ 
he  inspired  confidence  in  all;  and  it  was  impossible 
for  him  not  to  feel,  by  the  way  business  came  to  him, 
that  some  hidden  influence,  due  to  his  mother-in-law, 
or  to  Providence,  was  secretly  protecting  bim. 

At  the  end  of  the  thii-d  j'ear  Clemence  lost  her  god- 
mother. By  that  time  Monsieur  Jules  (so  called  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  an  elder  brother,  whom  he  had  set  up 
as  a  notary  in  Paris)  possessed  an  income  from  invested 
property  of  two  hundred  thousand  francs.  There  was 
not  in  all  Paris  another  instance  of  the  domestic  hap- 
piness enjojed  by  this  couple.  For  five  years  their 
exceptional  love  had  been  troubled  by  only  one  event, 
—  a  calumny  for  which  Monsieur  Jules  exacted  ven- 
geance. One  of  his  former  comrades  attributed  to 
Madame  Jules  the  fortune  of  her  husband,  explaining 
that  it  came  from  a  high  protection  dearly  paid  for. 
The  man  who  uttered  the  calumny  was  killed  in  the 
duel  that  followed  it. 

The  profound  passion  of  this  couple,  which  survived 
marriage,  obtained  a  great  success  in  society,  though 
some  women  were  annoyed  by  it.  The  charming  house- 
hold was  respected  ;  everybody  feted  it.  Monsieur  and 
Madame  Jules  were  sincerely  liked,  perhaps  because 
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there  ia  nothing  more  delightful  to  see  than  happy 
people ;  but  they  never  stayed  long  at  any  festivity. 
They  slipped  away  early,  as  impatieat  to  regain  their 
nest  as  wandering  pigeons.  This  nest  was  a  lai'ge  and 
beautiful  mansion  iu  the  rue  de  Mtinars,  where  a  true 
feeling  for  art  tempered  the  liixury  which  the  financial 
world  continues,  traditionally,  to  display.  Here  the 
happy  pair  received  their  society  magnificently,  although 
the  obligations  of  social  life  suited  them  but  little. 

Nevertheless,  Jules  submitted  to  the  demands  of  the  _# 
world,  knowing  that,  sooner  or  later,  a  family  has  need 
of  it ;    but  he    aud    his.  wife    felt  themselves,    in    its 
midst,  like  green-house  plants  in  a  tempest.     With  a 
delicacy  that  was  very  natural,  Julea  had  concealed 
from  his  wife  the  calumny  and  the  death  of  the  caium-  tf 
niator.     Madame  Jules,  herself,  was  inclined,  through 
her  sensitive  and  artistic  nature,  to  desire  luxury.     In 
spite  of  the  terrible  lesson  of  the  duel,  some  imprudent 
women  whispered  to  each  other   that  Madame  Jules 
must  sometimes  be   pressed  for   money.      They  often! 
found  her  more  elegantly  dressed  in  her  own  home  1 
than  when  she  went  into  society.    She  loved  to  adornj 
herself  to  please  her  husband,  wishing  to  show  him 
that  to  her  he  was  more  than  any  social  life.     A  true 
love,  a  pure  love,  above  all,  a  happy  love !     Jules, 
always  a  lover,  and  more  in  love  as  time  went  by,  was 
happy  in  all  things  beside  his  wife,  even  in  her  caprices ; 
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in  fact,  he  would  have  heen  uneasy  if  she  had  none, 

thiukiDg  it  a  symptom  of  some  illness. 

Augusts  de  Maiiliiicour  had  the  personal  misfoi-tune 
of  running  against  this  passion,  and  falling  in  love 
with  the  wife  beyond  reeovei'y.  Nevertheless,  though 
he  carried  in  his  heart  so  Intense  a  love,  he  was  not 
ridiculous  ;  he  complied  with  all  the  demands  of  soci- 
ety, and  of  military  manners  and  customs.  And  yet 
his  face  wore  constantly,  even  though  he  might  be 
drinking  a  glass  of  champagne,  that  dreamy  look,  that 
air  of  silently  despising  hfe,  that  nebulous  expression 
which  belongs,  though  for  other  reasons,  to  biases  men, 
—  men  dissatisfied  with  hollow  lives.  To  love  without 
hope,  to  be  disgusted  with  life,  constitute,  in  these 
daj's,  a  social  position.  The  enterprise  of  winning 
the  heart  of  a  sovereign  might  give,  perhaps,  more 
hope  than  a  love  rashly  conceived  for  a  happy  woman. 
Therefore  Maulincour  had  sufBeieut  reason  to  be  grave 
and  gloomy,  A  queen  has  the  vanity  of  her  power ; 
the  height  of  her  elevation  protects  her.  But  a  pious 
bouTgeoite  is  like  a  hedgehog,  or  an  oyster,  in  its  rough 
wrappings. 

At  this  moment  the  j'oung  officer  was  beside  his 
nnconseious  mistress,  who  certainly  was  unaware  that 
she  was  doubly  faithless.  Madame  Jules  was  seated,  in 
a  naive  attitude,  like  the  least  artful  woman  in  exist- 
ence,  soft    and    gentle,   full  of   a  majestic  serenity. 
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What  an  abyss  is  human  nature !  Before  beginning  a 
conversation,  the  baron  looked  alternately  at  the  wife 
and  at  the  husband.  How  many  were  the  reflections 
he  made!  He  recomposed  the  " Night  Thoughts "  of 
Young  in  a  second.  And  yet  the  music  was  sounding 
through  the  salons,  the  tight  was  pouring  from  a  thou- 
sand candles.  It  was  a  banker's  ball,  —  one  of  those 
insolent  festivals  by  means  of  which  the  world  of  solid 
gold  endeavored  to  sneer  at  the  gold-embossed  salons 
where  the  fauboui^  Saint-Germain  met  and  laughed,  not 
foreseeing  the  day  when  the  bank  would  invade  the 
Luxemboui^  and  take  its  seat  upon  the  throne.  The 
conspirators  were  now  dancing,  indifferent  to  coming 
bankruptcies,  whether  of  Power  or  of  the  Bank.  The 
gilded  salons  of  the  Baron  de  Nucingen  were  gaj'  with 
that  pecuHar  animation  that  the  world  of  Paris,  appar- 
ently joyous  at  anj  rate,  gives  to  its  fetes.  There, 
men  of  talent  communicate  their  wit  to  fools,  and  fools 
communicate  that  air  of  enjoyment  that  characterizes 
them.  By  means  of  this  exchange  all  is  liveliness. 
But  a  ball  in  Pans  alwiys  resembles  fireworks  to  a 
certain  extent;  wit,  coqnetry,  and  pleasure  sparkle 
and  go  out  like  rockets.  The  nest  day  all  present  have 
forgotten  their  wit,  liieir  coquetry,  their  pleasure. 

"Ah!"  thought  Auguste,  by  way  of  conclusion, 
"  women  are  wiiat  the  vidame  says  they  are.  Cer- 
tainly all  those   dancing   here  ai-e  less   irreproachable 
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actually'  tban  Madame  Jules  appears  to  be,  and  jet 
Madame  Jules  went  to  the  rue  Soly ! " 

The  rue  Soly  waa  like  an  iUaeee  to  him ;  ttie  very 
word  shrivelled  his  heart. 

"  Madame,  do  you  ever  dance?  "  he  said  to  her. 

"This  is  the  third  time  you  have  asked  me  that 
qnestion  this  winter,"  stie  answered,  smiling. 

"  But  perhaps  you  have  never  answered  it" 

"  That  is  true." 

"  I  knew  very  well  that  you  were  false,  like  other 
women." 

Madame  Jules  continued  to  smile. 

"List«n,  monsieur,"  she  said;  "if  I  told  yon  the 
real  reason,  you  would  think  it  ridiculous.  I  do  not 
think  it  false  to  abstain  from  telling  things  that  the 
world  would  laugh  at." 

"  All  secrets  demand,  in  order  to  be  told,  a  friend- 
ship of  which  I  am  no  doubt  unworthy,  madame.  But 
you  cannot  have  any  but  noble  secrets ;  do  you  think 
me  capable  of  jesting  on  noble  things?" 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "you,  like  all  the  rest,  laugh  at 
our  purest  sentiments  ;  you  calumniate  them.  Besides, 
I  have  no  secrets.  I  have  the  right  to  love  my  husband 
in  the  face  of  all  the  world,  and  I  say  so,  —  I  am  proud 
of  it ;  and  if  you  laugh  at  me  when  I  tell  you  tftat  I 
dance  only  with  him,  I  shall  have  a  bad  opinion  of  your 
heart." 
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*'  Have  ybu  never  danced  sinc^  your  marri^e  with 
any  one  but  your  husband  ? " 

"Never.  Hi?  arm  is  tlie  only  one  on  which  I  have 
leaned  ;  I  have  never  felt  the  touch  of  another  man." 

"  Has  your  physician  never  felt  your  pulse?" 

"  Now  you  aie  laughing  at  me." 

"No,  madame,  I  admire  you,  because  I  comprehend 
you.  But  you  let  a  man  hear  your  voice,  you  let  your- 
self be. seen,  you  —  in  short,  you  permit  our  eyes  to 
admire  you  —  " 

"  Ah  1 "  she  said,  interrupting  him,  "  that  is  one  of 
my  griefs.  Yes,  I  wish  it  were  possible  for  a  married 
woman  to  live  secluded  with  her  husband,  as  a  mistress 
lives  with  her  lover,  for  then  —  " 

"Then  why  were  you,  two  hours  ago,  on  foot,  dis- 
guised, in  the  rue  Soly  ? " 

"  The  rue  Soly,  where  is  that?" 

And  her  pure  voice  gave  no  sign  of  any  emotion  ;  no 
feature  of  her  face  quivered ;  she  did  not  blush ;  she 
remained  calm. 

"  What !  you  did  not  go  up  to  the  second  floor  of  a 
house  in  the  me  des  Vieux-Augustins  at  the  comer  of 
the  rue  Soly?  You  did  not  have  a  hacknej-coach 
waiting  near  by?  You  did  not  return  in  it  to  the 
flower-shop  in  the  rue  Richelieu,  where  you  bought  the 
feathers  that  are  now  in  your  hair?  " 

"  I  did  not  leave  my  bouse  this  evening." 
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As  she  uttered  that  lie  atie  was  smiling  and  imper- 
turbable ;  she  played  witb  her,  fan ;  but  if  any  one  had 
passed  a  baud  down  her  back  fli^-  woutd,  perhaps,  hare 
found  it  moist.  At  that  instant  Auguste  remembered 
the  instructions  of  the  vidame. 

"Then  it  was  some  one  wbo  strangely  resembled 
you,"  he  said,  with  a  credulous  air. 

"Monsieur,"  she  i-fplied,  "if  you  are  capable  of 
following  a  woman  and  detecting  her  secrets,  you  will 
allow  me  to  say  that  it  is  a  wrong,  a  very  wrong  thing, 
and  I  do  you  the  honor  to  say  that  I  disbelieve  you." 

Tbe  baron  turned  away,  placed  himself  before  the 
fireplace  and  seemed  tliougbtful.  He  bent  his  head ; 
but  hia  eyes  were  covertly  fixed  on  Madame  Jules, 
who,  not  remembering  the  reflections  in  the  mirror, 
cast  two  or  three  glances  at  him  that  were  full  of 
terror.  Presently  she  made  a  sign  to  her  husband 
and  rising  took  hia  arm  to  walk  about  the  salon.  As 
she  passed  before  Monsieur  de  Maulincour,  who  at 
that  moment  was  speaking  to  a  fiiend,  he  said  in  a 
loud  voice,  as  if  in  reply  to  a  remark  :  "  That  woman 
will  certainly  not  sleep  quietly  this  night."  Madame 
Jules  stopped,  gave  him  an  imposing  look  which  ex- 
pressed contempt,  and  continued  her  waj-,  unaware 
that  another  look,  if  surprised  by  her  husband,  might 
endanger  not  only  her  happiness  but  the  lives  of  two 
men.     Auguste,  frantic  with  anger,  which  he  tried  to 
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smother  in  the  depths  of  his  sonl,  presently  left  the 
house,  swearing  to  penetrate  to  the  heart  of  the  mys- 
tery. Before  leaving,  he  sought  Madame  Jules,  to 
look  at  her  again ;  but  she  had  disappeared. 

What  a  drama  cast  into  that  young  head  so  emi- 
nently romantic,  like  all  who  have  not  known  love  in 
the  wide  extent  which  they  give  to  it.  He  adored 
Madame  Jules  under  a  new  aspect;  he  loved  her 
now  with  the  fuiy  of  jealousy  and  the  frenzied 
anguish  of  hope.  Unfaithful  to  her  husband,  the 
woman  became  common.  Auguste  could  now  give 
himself  up  to  the  joys  of  successful  love,  and  his  imag- 
ination opened  to  him  a  career  of  pleasures.  Yes,  he 
bad  lost  tbc  angel,  but  he  had  found  the  most  delight- 
ful of  demons.  He  went  to  bed,  building  castles  in 
the  air,  excusing  Madame  Jules  bj'  some  romantic  fic- 
tion in  which  be  did  not  believe.  He  resolved  to 
devote  himself  wholly,  from  that  day  forth,  to  a  search 
for  the  causes,  motives,  and  keynote  of  this  mystery. 
It  was  a  tale  to  read,  or,  better  still,  a  dmma  to  be 
played,  in  which  he  had  a  part. 
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A  FINE  thing  is  the  task  of  a  spy,  when  performed 
for  one's  own  benefit  and  in  the  inteieeta  of  a  passion. 
le  it  not  giving  ourselves  the  pleasures  of  a  thief  and 
a  rascal  while  continuing  honest  men?  But  there  is 
anotlier  side  to  it ;  we  must  resign  ourselves  to  boil 
witli  anger,  to  roar  with  impatience,  to  freeze  our  feet 
in  the  mnd,  to  be  numbed,  and  roasted,  and  torn  by 
false  hopes.  We  must  go,  on  tlie  faith  of  a  mere  indi- 
cation, to  a  vagne  object,  miss  our  end,  curse  our  luck, 
improvise  to  ourselves  elegies,  dithyrambics,  exclaim 
idiotically  before  inoffensive  pedesti-ians  who  observe 
U9,  knock  over  old  apple-women  and  their  baskets, 
run  hither  and  thither,  stand  on  guard  beneath  a  win- 
dow, make  a  thousand  supiK)sition6.  But,  after  all, 
it  is  a  chase,  a  hunt ;  a  hunt  in  Paris,  a  hunt  with  all 
its  chances,  minus  dogs  and  guns  and  the  tally-ho! 
Nothing  compares  with  it  but  the  life  of  gamblers. 
Biit  it  needs  a  heart  big  with  love  and  vengeance  to 
ambush  itself  in  Paris,  like  a  tiarer  wailing  to  spring 
upon  its  prey,  and  to  enjoy  the  olmnces  and  con- 
tingencies of  Paris,  by  adding  one  special  interest  to 
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the  many  tbat  abound  there.  But  for  this  we  need  a 
many-sided  soul  —  for  must  we  uot  live  in  a  thousand 
passions,  a  thousand  sentiments? 

Auguste  de  Maulinconr  flung  himself  into  this  ardent 
existence  passionately,  for  he  felt  all  its  pleasures  and 
all  its  misery.  He  went  disguised  about  Favia,  watch- 
ing at  the  corners  of  the  rue  Pagevin  and  the  rue 
dea  VieuxAugustins.  He  hurried  like  a  hunter  from 
the  rue  de  M^nars  to  the  rue  Soly,  and  back  from  the 
rue  Soly  to  the  rue  de  Menai-s,  without  obtaining  either 
the  vengeance  or  the  knowledge  which  would  punish 
or  reward  such  cares,  such  efforts,  such  wiles.  But 
he  had  not  yet  reached  that  impatience  which  wrings 
our  very  entrails  and  makes  us  sweat ;  he  roamed  in 
liope,  believing  that  Madame  Jules  would  only  refrain 
for  a  few  days  from  revisiting  the  place  where  she 
knew  she  had  been  detected.  He  devoted  the  first 
days  therefore,  to  a  careful  study  of  the  secrets  of  the 
street.  A  novice  at  such  work,  be  dared  not  question 
either  the  porter  or  the  shoemaker  of  the  house  to 
which  Madame  Jules  had  gone ;  but  he  managed  to 
obtain  a  post  of  observation  in  a  house  directly  op- 
posite to  the  mysterious  apartment.  He  studied  the 
ground,  trying  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  demands  of 
prudence,  impatience,  love,  and  secrecy. 

Early  in  the  month  of  March,  while  busy  with  plans 
by  which  he  expected  to  strike  a  decisive  blow,  he 
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left  his  post  about  four  in  the  afternoon,  after  one  of 
those  patient  watches  from  wliieh  he  had  learned  noth- 
ing. He  was  on  his  way  to  iiia  own  bouse  wbitber  a 
matter  relating  to  bis  military  service  called  bim,  when 
he  was  overtalien  in  the  rue  Coquilliere  by  one  of  tliose 
heavy  showera  which  instantly  flood  tlie  gutters,  while 
each  drop  of  rain  rings  loudly  in  the  puddles  of  the 
roadway,  A  pedestrian  under  these  circumstances  is 
forced  to  stop  short  and  take  refuge  in  a  shop  or  cafe 
if  he  is  rich  enough  to  pay  for  tlie  forced  hospitality 
or,  if  in  poorer  circumstances,  nnder  a  pwte-cockire, 
that  haven  of  paupers  or  shabbily  dressed  persons. 
Why  have  none  of  our  painters  ever  attempted  to  re- 
produce the  physiognomies  of  a  swarm  of  Parisians, 
grouped,  under  stress  of  weather,  in  the  damp  parte- 
cockh-e  of  a  building?  Wbei-e  could  they  find  a  richer 
subject?  First,  there's  the  musing  philosophical  pe- 
destrian, who  observes  with  interest  all  he  sees, — 
whether  it  be  the  stripes  made  by  the  rain  on  the 
gray  background  of  the  atmosphere  (a  species  of  chas- 
ing not  unlike  tbe  capricious  threads  of  spun  glass), 
or  tbe  whirl  of  white  water  which  the  wind  is  driving 
like  a  luminous  dust  along  tbe  roofs,  or  the  fitful  die- 
goi^ements  of  the  gutter-piiies,  sparkling  and  foaming  ; 
in  short,  tbe  thousand  notlungs  to  be  admired  and 
studied  with  delight  by  loungei's,  in  spite  of  the  por- 
ter's   broom  which  pretends  to  be   sweeping  out   tbe 
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gateway.  Then  there 's  the  talkative  refugee,  who 
complains  and  converses  with  the  porter  while  he  rests 
on  his  broom  like  a  grenadier  on  bis  musket;  ov  the 
pauper  wa^'farer,  curled  against  the  wall  indifferent  to 
the  condition  of  his  rags,  long  used,  alas,  to  contact 
with  the  streets ;  or  the  learned  pedestrian  who  stud- 
ies, spells,  and  reada  the  posters  on  the  walls  without  flu- 
ishing  them  ;  or  the  smiling  pedestrian  who  makes  fun 
of  others  to  whom  some  street  fatalitj-  has  happened, 
who  laughs  at  the  muddy  women,  and  makes  grimaces 
at  those  of  either  sex  who  are  looking  from  the  win- 
dows ;  and  the  silent  being  who  gazes  from  floor  to 
floor  ;  and  the  working-man,  armed  with  a  satchel  or  a 
paper  bundle,  who  is  estimating  the  rain  ub  a  profit  or 
loss;  and  the  good-natured  fugitive,  who  arrives  like 
a  shot  exclaiming,  "  Ah  !  what  weather,  messieurs,  what 
weather!"  and  bows  to  every  one;  and,  finally,  the 
true  bourgeois  of  Paris,  with  his  unfailing  umbrella, 
an  expert  in  showers,  who  foresaw  this  particular  one, 
but  would  come  out  in  spite  of  his  wife ;  this  one  takes 
a  seat  in  the  porter's  chair.  According  to  individual 
character,  each  member  of  this  fortuitous  society  con- 
templates the  skies,  and  departs,  skipping  to  avoid  the 
mnd,  —  because  he  is  in  a  hurry,  or  because  he  sees 
other  citizens  walking  along  in  spite  of  wind  and  slush, 
or  because,  the  archway  being  damp  and  mortally  catar- 
rhal, the  bed's  edge,  as  the  proverb  sajs,  is  better  than 
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the  sheets.  Each  one  has  his  motive.  "No  one  U  left 
but  the  prudent  pedestrian,  the  man  who,  before  he 
sets  fortli,  makea  sure  of  a.  scrap  of  blue  skj'  through 
the  rifting  clouds. 

Monsieiiv  de  Maulincour  took  refuge,  as  we  have 
said,  with  a  whole  family  of  fugitives,  under  the  porch 
of  an  old  house,  the  court-vard  of  which  looked  like 
tlie  flue  of  a  chimney.  The  sides  of  its  plastei-ed,  Dit- 
rified,  and  mouldy  walls  were  so  covered  with  pipes 
and  conduits  from  all  the  many  floors  of  its  four  ele- 
vations, that  it  might  Itave  been  said  to  resemble  at 
that  moment  the  cascatelles  of  Saint-Cloud.  Water 
flowed  everywhere;  it  boiled,  it  leaped,  it  murmured; 
it  was  black,  white,  blue,  and  green;  it  shrieked,  it 
bubbled  under  the  broom  of  the  portress,  a  toothless 
old  woman  used  to  storms,  who  seemed  to  bless  them 
as  she  swept  into  the  street  a  mass  of  scraps  an  in- 
telligent inventory  of  which  would  have  revealed  the 
lives  and  habits  of  every  dweller  in  the  house,  —  bits 
of  printed  cottons,  tea-leaves,  aitificial  flower-petals 
faded  and  worthless,  vegetable  parings,  papers,  scraps 
of  metal.  At  every  sweep  of  her  broom  the  old  woman 
bared  the  soul  of  the  gutter,  that  black  fissure  on  which 
a  porter's  mind  is  evei-  bent.  The  poor  lover  examined 
this  scene,  like  a  thousand  others  which  our  heaving 
Paris  presents  daily ;  but  he  examined  it  meehani- 
cally,  as  a  man  absorbed  in  thought,  when,  happening 
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to  look  up,  li^  found  himself  all  but  nose  to  DOSe  with 
a  man  who  had  just  entered  the  gatewaj. 

In  appearance  this  man  was  a  beggar,  but  not  the 
Parisian  beggar,  —  that  creation  without  a  name  in 
human  language ;  no,  this  man  formed  another  type, 
while  presenting  on  the  outside  all  the  ideas  suggested 
by  the  word  "  beggar."  He  waa  not  marked  by  those 
original  Parisian  characteristics  which  strike  us  so 
forcibly  in  the  paupers  whom  Charlet  was  fond  of 
representing,  with  his  race  luck  in  observation,  —  coarse 
faces  reeking  of  mud,  hoarse  voices,  reddeued  and 
bulbous  noses,  mouths  devoid  of  teeth  but  raeuaciug; 
humble  yet  terrible  beings,  in  whom  a  profound  Intel-  ' 
ligence  shining  in  their  eyes  seems  like  a  contradic- 
tion. Some  of  these  bold  vagabonds  have  blotehed, 
cracked,  veiny  skins  ;  their  foreheads  are  covered  with 
wrinkles,  their  hair  scanty  an<l  dirty,  like  a  wig  thrown 
on  a  dust-heap.  All  are  gay  in  their  degradation,  and 
degraded  in  their  joys ;  all  are  marked  with  the  stamp 
of  debauchery,  casting  titeir  silence  as  a  reproach ; 
their  very  attitude  revealing  fearful  thoughts.  Placed 
between  crime  and  lifggary  tliey  have  no  compunctions, 
and  circle  prudently  around  the  scaffold  without  mount- 
ing it,  innoccui.  in  the  midst  of  crime,  and  vicious  in  ^ 
their  innocence.  They  often  cause  a  laugh,  but  they 
always  cause  reflection.  One  represents  to  you  civili- 
zation stunted,  repressed  ;  he  comprehends  everything, 
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tbe  honor  of  the  galleys,  patriotism,  virtue,  the  malice 
of  a  vulgar  crime,  or  the  fine  astuteness  of  elegant 
wickedueea.  Another  19  resigned,  a  perfect  mimer, 
bnt  stupid.  All  have  alight  yearnings  after  order  and 
work,  but  they  are  pushed  back  into  their  mire  by 
society,  which  makes  no  inquir)'  as  to  nhat  there  may 
be  of  great  men,  poets,  intrepid  souts,  and  splendid 
Oi^anizations  among  these  vagi'ants,  these  gj'psiea  of 
Paris ;  a  people  eminently  good  and  eminently  evil  — 
like  all  the  masses  nbo  suffer  —  accustomed  to  endure 
unspeakable  noes,  and  whom  a  fatal  power  holds  ever 
down  to  the  level  of  the  mire.  They  all  have  a  dream, 
a  hope,  a  happiness,  —  cards,  lottery,  or  wine. 

There  was  nothing  of  all  this  in  the  personage  who 
now  leaned  carelessly  against  the  wall  in  front  of  Mon- 
sieur de  Maulincour,  like  some  fantastic  idea  drawn 
by  an  aitist  on  the  back  of  a  canvas  tbe  front  of 
which  is  turned  to  the  wall.  This  tall,  spare  man, 
whose  leaden  visage  expressed  some  deep  but  chilling 
thought,  dried  np  all  pity  in  tbe  hearts  of  those  who 
looked  at  him  by  the  scowling  look  and  the  sarcastic 
attitude  which  announced  an  intention  of  treating  every 
man  as  an  equal.  His  face  was  of  a  dirty  white,  and 
his  wrinkled  skull,  denuded  of  hair,  bore  a  vague  re- 
semblance to  a  block  of  granite.  A  few  gray  locks  on 
either  side  of  his  head  fell  straight  to  the  collar  of  his 
greasy    coat,   which    was   buttoned    to   the   chin.     He 
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resembled  both  Voltaire  aDd  Don  Quixote;  he  was, 
apparently,  scoffing  but  melancholj',  full  of  disdain 
and  philosophy',  but  half-crazy.  He  seemed  to  bave 
no  shirt.  His  beard  was  long.  A  rusty  black  cravat, 
much  worn  and  ragged,  exposed  a  protuberant  neck 
deeply  furrowed,  with  veins  as  thick  as  cords.  A 
large  brown  circle  like  a  bruise  was  strongly  marked 
beneath  his  eyes.  He  seemed  to  be  at  least  sixty 
years  old.  His  hands  were  wbite  and  clean.  His 
boots  were  trodden  down  at  the  heels,  and  full  of 
holes.  A  pair  of  blue  trousers,  mended  in  various 
places,  were  covered  with  a  species  of  fluff  which 
made  them  offensive  to  tbe  eye.  Whether  it  was 
that  his  damp  clothes  exhaled  a  fetid  odor,  or  that 
he  had  in  his  normal  condition  the  "poor  smell" 
which  belongs  to  Parisian  tenements,  just  as  offices, 
sacristies,  and  hospitals  have  their  own  peculiar  and 
rancid  fetidness,  of  which  no  woixls  can  give  the  least 
idea,  or  whether  some  other  reason  affected  them, 
those  in  the  vicinity  of  this  man  immediately  moved 
away  and  left  him  alone.  He  cast  upon  them  and 
also  upon  the  officer  a  calm,  expressionless  look,  the 
celebrated  look  of  Monsieur  de  Talleyrand,  a  dull, 
wan  glance,  without  warmth,  a  species  of  impene- 
trable veil,  beneath  which  a  strong  soul  hides  profound 
emotions  and  close  estimation  of  men  and  things  and 
events.     Not  a  fold  of  his  face  quivered-     Hia  mouth 
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and  forehead  were  impassible ;  but  bis  eyes  moved 
aud  lowered  tliemaelves  with  a  ooble,  almost  tragic 
slowness.  TLere  was,  in  fact,  a  wliole  drama  in  the 
motion  of  tbose  withered  eyelids. 

The  aspect  of  this  stoical  figure  gave  rise  in  Mon- 
sieur de  Maulineour  to  one  of  those  vagabond  reveries 
which  begin  with  a  common  question  and  end  by 
comprising  a  woikl  of  thought  The  stoim  was  past. 
Monsieur  de  Maulineour  presently  saw  no  more  of 
the  man  than  the  tail  of  his  coat  as  it  brushed  the 
gate-post,  but  as  he  turned  to  leave  his  own  place 
be  noticed  at  his  feet  a  tetter  which  must  have  fallen 
from  the  unknown  beggar  when  he  took,  as  the  baron 
had  seen  him  take,  a  handkerchief  from  bis  pocliet. 
The  young  man  picked  it  up,  and  read,  involuntarily, 
the  address:  ^^ToMosieurFerragusse, KuedesGranda- 
Augustiiins,  corner  of  rue  Soly," 

The  letter  1x>re  no  postmark,  and  the  address  pre- 
vented Monsieur  de  Maulineour  from  following  the 
beggar  and  returning  it;  for  there  are  few  passions 
that  will  not  fail  in  rectitude  in  the  long  run.  The 
baron  had  a  presentiment  of  the  opportunity  afforded 
by  this  windfall.  He  determined  to  keep  the  letter, 
which  would  give  him  the  right  to  enter  the  mysterious 
house  to  return  it  to  the  strange  man,  not  doubting  that 
he  lived  there.  Suspicions,  vague  as  the  first  faint 
gleams  of  daylight,  made  him  fancy  relations  between 
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this  man  and  Matlame  Jules.  A  jealous  lover  supposes 
everything;  and  it  is  by  supposing  everytbiiig  and 
selecting  the  most  probable  of  their  conjectures  that 
judges,  spies,  lovers,  auJ  observers  get  at  the  triilii  they 
are  looking  for. 

"  Is'  the  letter  for  him?  Is  it  from  Madame  Jules?  " 
His  I'estless  imagination  tossed  a  tliousaod  such 
questions  to  him ;  but  when  he  read  the  tivst  words 
of  the  letter  he  smiled.  Here  it  is,  textually,  in  all 
the  simplicity  of  \Va  artless  phrases  and  its  miserable 
orthography,  —  a  letter  to  which  it  would  be  impossible 
to  add  anything,  or  to  take  anything  away,  unless  it 
were  the  letter  itself.  But  we  have  yielded  to  the 
•necessity  of  punctuating  it.  In  the  original  there  were 
neither' commas  nor  stops  of  any  kind,  not  even  notes 
of  exclamation,  —  a  fact  which  tends  to  undervalue  the 
system  of  noles  and  dashes  by  which  modern  authors 
have  endeavored  to  depict  the  great  disasters  of  all  the 
passions :  — 

Henry,  —  Among  tho  manny  saorifisis  I  imposed  upon 
myself  for  your  Bal;e  waa  that  of  not  giving  j'ou  anny  news 
of  me;  but  an  ireaistible  voise  now  compells  me  to  let  you 
know  the  wrong  you  have  done  me.  I  know  beforehand 
that  your  aoul  hardened  in  vise  will  not  pitty  me.  Your 
heart  is  deaf  to  feeling.  la  it  deaf  to  the  cries  of  nature? 
But  what  matter  ?  I  must  tell  you  to  what  a  dredful  point 
you  are  gilty,  and  the  horror  of  the  position  to  which  you 
have  brought  me.     Henry,  you  knew  what  I  sufered  from 
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my  first  wrong-doing,  and  jet  you  plunged  me  into  the 
Baiiie  misery,  and  then  abbaDdoned  me  to  uiy  dispair  atid 
sufering.  Yes,  I  will  say  it,  the  belif  I  had  that  you  loved 
me  and  esteemed  me  gave  me  corage  to  bare  my  fate.  But 
now,  what  have  I  left?  Have  you  not  made  me  loose  all 
that  was  dear  to  me,  all  that  held  me  to  life  ;  parents, 
frenda,  onov,  reputation,  —  all,  I  have  aaeriflsed  all  to  you, 
and  nothing  is  left  me  but  shame,  oprobrum,  and  —  1  say 
this  without  blushing  —  poverty.  Nothing  was  wanting  to 
my  misfortunes  but  the  aertainty  of  your  contempt  and 
hatred;  and  do'^  I  have  thein  1  find  the  corage  that  my 
project  requires.  My  desision  is  made ;  the  onor  of  my 
fandy  commands  it.  I  must  put  an  end  to  ray  suferins. 
Make  no  remarks  upon  my  conduct,  Henry ;  it  is  orful,  I 
know,  but  my  condition  obbliges  me.  Without  help,  without 
Bupoi-t,  without  one  frend  to  comfort  me,  can  I  live?>  No. 
Fate  has  desided  for  me.  So  in  two  days,  Henry,  two* 
days,  Ida  will  have  seased  to  be  worthy  of  your  esteem. 
But  hear  the  oath  I  make,  that  ray  conshence  is  at  peace, 
for  I  have  never  seased  to  be  worthy  of  your  regard.  Oh, 
Henry  I  oh,  my  frend  1  for  I  can  never  change  to  you, 
promise  me  to  forgive  me  for  what  I  am  going  to  do.  Do 
not  forget  that  you  have  driven  me  to  it ;  it  is  your  work, 
and  you  mnat  judge  it.  May  heven  not  punish  jou  for  all 
your  crimes.  I  ask  your  pardon  on  my  knees,  for  I  feel 
^nothing  is  wanting  to  my  misery  but  the  sorow  of  knowing 
you  unhappy.  In  spite  of  the  poverty  I  am  in  1  shall  refuse 
all  help  from  you.  If  you  had  loved  rae  1  would  have  taken 
all  from  your  frendship;  but  a  benfit  given  by  pitty  vty  soul 
refufiis.  I  would  be  baser  to  take  it  than  he  who  olered  it. 
I  have  one  favor  to  ask  of  you,  I  don't  know  how  long  I 
must  stay  at  Madame  Meyuardie's;  be  genrous  enough  not 
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to  come  there.  Your  last  two  viBsita  did  me  a  hariii  I  can- 
not get  ofer.  I  cannot  enter  into  particlere  about  that  eon- 
duct  of  yours.  You  hate  me, — you  said  so;  that  word  is 
writen  on  my  heart,  and  freeses  it  with  fear.  Alas !  it  is 
now,  when  I  need  all  my  corage,  all  my  strength,  that  my 
faceulties  abbandon  me.  Henry,  my  frend,  before  I  put  a 
barrier  forever  between  us,  give  me  a  last  pruf  of  your 
eateem.  Write  me,  answer  me,  say  you  respect  me  still, 
though  you  have  seased  to  love  me.  My  eyea  are  worthy 
still  to  look  into  yours,  but  I  do  not  ask  an  interfew ;  1  fear 
my  weakness  and  my  love.  But  for  pitty's  sake  write  me  a 
line  at  once;  it  will  give  me  the  corage  I  need  to  meet  my 
trwbbles.  Farewell,  orther  of  all  my  woes,  but  the  only  frend 
my  heart  has  chosen  and  wiU  never  forget. 

Ida. 

This  life  of  a  young  girl,  with  its  love  betrayed,  ite 
fatal' Joys,  its  pangs,  its  miseries,  and  its  homblc 
resignation,  summed  up  in  a  few  words,  this  humble 
poem,  essentially  Parisian,  written  on  dirty  paper, 
influenced  for  a  passing  moment  Monsieur  de  MaiUin- 
eour.  He  asked  himself  whether  this  Ida  might  not 
be  some  poor  relation  of  Madame  Jules,  and  that 
strange  rendezvous,  which  he  had  witnessed  by  chance, 
the  mere  necessity  of  a  charitable  effort.  But  could 
that  old  pauper  have  seduced  this  Ida?  There  waa 
something  impossible  in  the  very  idea.  Wandering  in 
this  labyrinth  of  reflections,  which  crossed,  recrossed, 
and  obliterated  one  another,  the  baron  reached  the  rue 
Page^^n,  and  saw  a  liackney- coach  standing  at  the  end 
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of  the  rue  des  Vieaz-Angustios  where  it  enters  the  rue 
Montmartra.  All  waiting  hackney-coaches  now'  had 
an  interest  Tor  him. 

"  Can  ahe  be  there?"  he  thought  to  himself,  and  his 
heait  beat  fast  with  a  hot  and  feverish  throbbing. 

He  pushed  the  little  door  with  the  tiell,  but  he  low- 
ered his  head  as  he  did  so,  obeying  a  sense  of  shame, 
for  a  voice  said  to  him  secretly :  — 

"  Why  are  yon  putting  your  foot  into  this  mystery?" 

He  went  up  a  few  steps,  and  found  iiimself  face  to 
face  with  the  old  portress. 

"  Monsieur  Ferragus?"  he  said. 

"Don't  know  him." 

"Doesn't  Monsieur  Ferragus  live  here?" 

"  Have  n't  such  aunme  in  the  house." 

"  But,  my  good  woman  —  " 

"I'm  not  your  good  woman,  monsieur,  I'm  the 
portress." 

"But,  nmdame,"  persisted  the  baron,  "I  have  a 
letter  for  Monsieur  Ferragus." 

"  Ah !  if  monsieur  has  a  letter,"  she  said,  changing 
her  tone,  "that's  another  matter.  Will  you  let  me 
see  it — that  letter?" 

Auguste  showed  tlie  folded  letter.  The  old  woman 
shook  her  head  with  a  doubtful  air,  hesitated,  aeemed 
to  wish  to  leave  the  lodge  and  inform  the  mysterious 
Ferragus  of  his  unexpected  visitor,  but  finally  said :  — 
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"Very  good;  go  up,  monsieur.  I  Buppoae  jou 
kaow  the  way?" 

Without  replying  to  tliia  remark,  wbicli  he  thought 
might  be  a  trap,  the  young  officer  ran  liglitly  up  tlie 
stairway,  and  rang  loudly  at  tbc  door  of  the  second 
floor.     His  lover's  instinct  to\A  him,  "  She  is  there." 

The  beggar  of  the  poreh,  Ferragtis,  the  "  orther"  of 
Ida's  woes,  opened  the  door  himself.  He  appeared  in 
a  flowered  dressing-gown,  white  flannel  trousers,  his 
feet  in  embroidered  slippers,  and  Lis  face  washed  clean 
of  stains.  Madame  Jules,  whose  head  projected  be- 
yond the  casing  of  the  door  into  the  next  room,  turned 
pale  and  dropped  into  a  chair. 

"What  is  the  matter,  inadame?"  cried  the  officer, 
tipringing  toward  her. 

But  Ferragus  stretched  forth  an  arm  and  flung  the 
intruder  baek  with  so  «liarp  a  thrust  that  Auguste 
fancied  he  bad  received  a  blow  from  an  iron  bar  full 
on  bis  chest. 

"Back!  monsieur,"  said  the  man.  "  What  do  you 
want  here?  For  flve  or  six  days  you  have  been  roam- 
ing about  the  neighborhood.    Are  yon  a  spy  ? " 

"  Are  you  Monsieur  Ferragus?"  said  the  baron. 

"  No,  monsieur." 

"Nevertheless,"  continued  Auguste,  "it  is  to  you 
that  I  must  return  this  paper  which  you  dropped  iu  the 
gateway  beneath  which  we  both  took  refuge  from  the 
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While  speaking  and  offering  tlie  letter  to  the  man, 
AuguBte  did  not  tefraiD  from  casting  an  eye  around 
the  room  where  Ferragua  received  him.  It  was  very 
well  arranged,  though  aiiuply,  A  fire  buracd  on  the 
hearth ;  and  near  it  was  a  table  with  food  upon  it, 
which  was  served  more  sumptuousty  than  agreed  with 
the  apparent  condition  of  the  man  and  the  poorness  of 
his  lodging.  On  a  sofa  in  the  Dext  room,  which  he 
could  see  through  the  doorway,  lay  a  heap  of  gold,  and 
he  heaivl  a  sound  which  could  be  no  other  than  that  of 
a  woman  weeping. 

"The  paper  belongs  tome;  I  am  much  obliged  to 
you,"  said  the  mysterious  man,  turning  away  as  if  to 
malie  the  baron  understand  that  he  must  go. 

Too  curious  himself  to  take  much  note  of  the  deep 
examination  of  wbicb  he  was  himself  the  object, 
Anguste  did  not  see  tlie  half-magnetic  glance  with 
which  this  strange  being  seemed  to  pierce  him  ;  tjad 
he  encountered  that  basilisk  eye  he  might  have  felt 
the  danger  that  encompassed  him.  Too  passionately 
excited  to  think  of  himself,  Anguste  bowed,  went  down 
tbe  stairs,  and  returned  home,  striving  to  find  a  mean- 
ing in  tbe  connection  of  these  three  pei-sons, — Ida, 
Ferragus,  and  Madame  Jules ;  an  occupation  equiva- 
lent to  that  of  trying  to  arrange  the  many-cornered 
bits  of  a  Chinese  puzzle  witliout  possessing  the  key  to 
the  game.     But  Madame  Jules  bad  seen  him,  Madame 
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Jules  went  there,  Madame  Jules  bad  lied  to  bim. 
Maulincour  determined  to  go  and  see  her  the  next  day. 
She  could  not  refuse  his  visit,  for  be  was-  now  her 
accomplice ;  he  was  bands  and  feet  in  the  mysterious 
affair,  and  she  knew  it.  Already  he  felt  himself  a 
sultan,  and  thought  of  demanding  from  Madame  Jules, 
imperiously,  all  lier  secrets. 

In  those  days  Paris  was  seized  with  a  building-fever. 
If  Paris  ia  a  monster,  it  ia  certainly  a  most  mania- 
ridden  monster.  It  becomes  enamoured  of  a  thousand 
fancies  :  sometimes  it  bas  a  mania  for  building,  like  a 
great  seigneur  who  loves  a  trowel ;  soon  it  abandons 
the  trowel  and  becomes  all  military ;  it  arrays  itself 
from  bead  to  foot  as  a,  national  guard,  and  drills  and 
smokes ;  suddenly,  it  abandons  military  manceuvres 
and  flings  away  cigars;  it  is  commercial,  care-worn, 
falls  into  bankruptcy,  sells  its  furniture  on  the  place 
du  Cbdtelet,  files  its  schedule ;  but  a  few  days  later, 
lo !  it  has  arranged  its  afCairs  and  is  giving  fStes  and 
dances.  One  day  it  eats  barley-sugar  by  the  mouthful, 
by  the  handful;  yesterday  it  bought  "papier  Wey- 
nen ; "  to-day  the  monster's  teeth  ache,  and  it  applies 
to  its  walls  an  alexipharmatic  to  mitigate  their  damp- 
ness ;  to-morrow  it  will  lay  in  a  provision  of  pectoral 
paste.  It  has  its  mapias  for  the  month,  for  the  season, 
for  the  year,  like  its  manias  of  a  daj-. 

So,  at  the  moment  of  which  we  speak,  all  the  world 
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was  building  or  pulling  down  something,  —  [>eople 
bardjy  knew  what  as  yet.  There  were  veiy  few  streets 
in  which  high  scaffoldings  on  long  poles  couldnotbe 
seen,  fastened  from  Qoor  to  floor  with  transverse  blocks 
inserted  into  holes  in  the  walls  on  which  the  planks 
were  laid,  —  a  fi-ail  constrnetion,  shaken  by  the  brick- 
Inyers,  but  held  together  by  ropes,  white  with  plaster, 
and  insecurely  protected  from  tJie  wheels  of  carriages 
by  tlie  breastwork  of  planks  which  the  law  requires 
round  all  such  buildings.  Thei-e  is  something  maritime 
in  these  masts,  and  laddei-s,  and  cordage,  even  in  the 
shouts  of  the  masons,  AI>ont  a  dozen  yards  from  the 
hotel  Maulincour,  one  of  these  ephemeral  barriers  was 
erected  before  a  bouse  which  was  then  being  built  of 
blocks  of  free-stone.  The  day  after  the  event  we  have 
just  related,  at  the  moment  when  the  Baron  de  Maulin- 
cour was  passing  this  scaffolding  in  his  cabriolet  on  hia 
way  to  see  Madame  Jules,  a  stone,  two  feet  square, 
which  was  being  raised  to  the  upper  storey  of  this 
building,  got  loose  from  the  ropes  and  fell,  crushing 
the  baron's  servant  who  was  behind  the  cabriolet.  A 
cry  of  liorror  shook  both  the  scaffold  and  tlie  masons ; 
one  of  them,  apparently  unable  to  keep  his  grasp  on  a 
pole,  was  in  danger  of  death,  and  seemed  to  have  beea 
touched  by  the  stone  as  it  passed  him. 

A  crowd  collected  rapidly ;  the  masons  came  dowQ 
'  the  ladders  swearing  and  insisting  that  Monsieur  de 
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Maulincour's  cabriolet  had  been  driven  against  the 
boarding  and  eo  had  sliakeit  their  crane.  Two  inches 
more  and  the  stone  would  have  fallen  on  the  baron's 
head.  The  groom  was  dead,  the  carriage  shattered. 
'Twas  an  event  for  the  whole  neighborhood,  the  uews- 
papers  told  of  it  Moosienr  ile  Manlineour,  certain 
that  he  had  not  touched  the  boarding,  complained ; 
the  case  went  to  court.  Inquiry  being  made,  it  was 
shown  that  a  small  boy,  armed  with  a  latb,  had 
mounted  guard  and  called  tp  all  footrpassengevs  to  keep 
away.  The  affair  ended  there.  Monsieur  de  Manlin- 
eour obtained  no  redress.  He  had  lost  his  servant,  and 
was  confined  to  his  bed  for  some  days,  for  the- back  of 
the  carriage  when  shattered  had  bruised  him  severel}', 
and  the  nervous  shock  of  the  sudden  surprise  gave  him 
a  fever.  He  did  not,  therefore,  go  to  see  Madame  Jules. 
Ten  days  after  this  event,  he  left  the  house'for  the 
first  time,  in  his  repaired  cabriolet,  when,  as  he  drove 
down  the  rue  de  Bourgogue  and  was  close  to  tlie  sewer 
opposite  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  axle-tree 
broke  in  two,  and  the  baron  was  driving  so  rapidly  that 
the  breaki^e  would  have  caused  the  two  wheels  to 
come  together  with  force  enough  to  break  bis  bead, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  resistance  of  the  leatherhood. 
Nevertheless,  he  was  badly  wounded  in  the  side.  For 
the  second  time  in  ten  days  Ue  was  carried  home  in  a 
fainting  condition  to  bis  terrified  grandmother.     This 
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second  accident  gave  him  a  feeling  of  distrust;  he 
ibouglit,  tliough  vaguely,  of  Ferragus  and  Madame 
Jules.  To  tbrotr  light  on  these  suspicions  Le  had  the 
broken  axle  Itrought  to  his  room  and  sent  for  his 
carriage-maker.  The  man  examined  the  axle  and  the 
fracture,  and  proved  two  things :  First,  the  axle  was 
not  made  in  his  workshop ;  he  furnished  none  that  did 
not  bear  the  initials  of  his  name  on  the  iron..  But  he 
could  not  explain  l>y  what  means  this  asle  had  been 
substituted  for  the  other.  Secondly,  the  breakage  of 
the  Buspieiuus  axle  was  caused  by  a  hollow  space  hav- 
ing been  blown  in  it  aad  a  straw  very  cleverly  inserted. 

'■'■  Eh  1  Monsieur  le  baron,  -whoever  did  that  was 
malicious!"  he  said;  '^anyone  would  swear,  to  look 
at  it,  that  the  axle  was  sound." 

Monsieur  de  Maulincour  begged  the  carriage -maker 
to  say  nothing  of  the  affair ;  but  he  felt  himself  warned. 
These  two  attempts  at  murder  were  planned  with  an 
ability  which  denoted  the  enmity  of  intelligent  minds. 

^'  It  is  war  to  the  death,"  he  said  to  himself,  as  he 
tossed  in  his  bed,  —  "a  war  of  savages,  skulking  in 
ambush,  of  trickery  and  treachery,  declared  in  the 
name  of  Madame  Jules.  What  sort  of  man  is  this 
to  whom  she  belongs?  What  species  of  power  does 
this  Ferragus  wield  ?  " 

Monsieur  de  Maulincour,  though  a  soldier  and  brave 
man,   could  not  repress  a  shudder.     In  the  midst  of 
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many  thouglits  that  now  assailed  bim,  there  was  one 
against  which  he  felt  he  had  Deitlier  defence  nor  cour- 
age :  might  not  poison  t>e  employed  erelong  by  his 
secret  enemies?  Under  the  influence  of  fears,  which 
his  momentary  weakness  and  fever  and  low  diet  in-  - 
creased,  he  sent  for  an  old  woman  long  attached  to 
the  service  df  his  grandmother,  whose  affection  for 
himself  was  one  of  those  semi-maternal  sentiments 
which  are  the  sublime  of  tlie  commonplace.  Without 
confiding  in  her  wholly,  he  chained  her  to  buy  secretly 
and  daily,  in  dilferent  localities,  the  food  he  needed ; 
telling  her  to  Iteep  it  under  lock  and  key  and  bring 
it  to  him  herself,  not  allowing  any  one,  no  matter  who, 
to  approach  her  while  preparing  it.  He  took  the  most 
minute  precautions  to  protect  himself  against  that  form 
of  death.  He  was  ill  in  his  bed  and  alone,  and  he 
had  therefore  the  leisure  to  think  of  his  own  security, 
—  the  one  necessity  clear-sighted  enough  to  enable 
human  egotism  to  forget  nothing! 

But  the  unfortunate  man  had  poisoned  his' own  life 
by  this  dread,  and,  in  spite  of  himself,  suspicion  dyed 
all  bis  hours  with  its  gloomy  tints.  These  two  lessons 
of  attempted  assassination  did  teach  him,  however,  the 
value  of  one  of  the  virtues  most  necessary  to  a  pnhlic 
man;  he  saw  the  wise  dissimulation  that  must  he  prac- 
tised in  dealing  with  the  great  interests  of  life.  To 
be  silent  about  our  own  secret  is  nothing;  but  to  \>e 
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aileat  from  the  start,  to  forget  a  fact  as  Ali  Pacha 
did  for  thirty  years  in  order  to  be  sure  of  a  vengeancie 
waited  for  for  thirty  years,  ia  a  flue  study  in  a  land  where 
there  are  few  men  who  can  keep  their  owd  counsel  for 
thiity  days.  Monsieur de  Maulincour  literally  lived  only 
throngU  Madame  Jules.  He  was  perpetually  absorbed  in 
a  sober  examination  into  the  means  he  ought  to  employ 
to  triumpli  in  this  mysterious  struggle  with  these  mys- 
terious persons.  His  secret  passion  for  that  woman 
grew  by  reason  of  all  these  obstacles.  Madame  Jules 
was  ever  tliere,  erect,  in  the  midst  of  his  thoughts,  in 
the  centre  of  his  heart,  more  seductive  by  her  pre- 
sumable vices  than  by  the  positive  virtues  for  which  he 
had  made  her  his  idol. 

At  last,  anxious  to  reconnoitre  the  position  of  the 
enemj',  he  thought  he  might  without  danger  initiate  the 
vidame  into  the  secrets  of  his  situation.  The  old  com- 
mander loved  Auguste  as  a  father  loves  his  wife's  chil- 
dren ;  he  was  shrewd,  dexterous,  and  very  diplomatic. 
He  listened  to'  the  baroo,  shook  his  head,  and  they 
both  held  counsel.  The  worthy  vidame  did  not  share 
his  j'oung  friend's  confidence  when  Auguste  declared 
that  in  the  times  in  which  they  now  lived,  the  police 
and  the  government  were  able  to  lay  bare  all  myste- 
ries, and  that  if  it  were  absolutely  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  those  powers,  he  should  find  them  most 
powerful  auxiliaries. 
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The  old  man  replied,  gravely :  "The  police,  my 
dear  boy,  is  the  most  incompetent  tliiag  on  this  earth, 
and  government  the  feeblest  in  all  matters  cooceruing 
individuals.  Neither  the  police  nor  tlie  government 
can  read  hearts.  What  we  might  reasonably  aak  of 
them  is  to  seai-ch  for  the  causes  of  uti  act.  But  the 
police  and  the  government  are  both  eminently  unfit- 
ted for  that;  they  lack,  essentially,  the  personal  in- 
terest which  reveals  all  to  him  who  wants  to  know  all. 
No  human  power  can  prevent  an  assassin  or 'a  poi- 
soner fi-om  reaching  the  heart  of  a  prince  or  the  stom- 
ach of  an  honest  man.    Passions  are  the  best  police."  ' 

The  vidame  strongly  advised  the  baron  to  go  to 
Italy,  and  from  Italy  to  Greece,  from  Greece  to  Syria; 
from  Syria  to  Asia,  and  not  to  return  until  his  secret 
enemies  were  convinced  of  his  repentance,  and  would 
BO  make  tacit  peace  with  him.  But  if  he  did  not  take 
that  course,  then  the  vidame  advised  bim  to  stay  in 
the  house,  and  even  in  his  own  room,  where  he  would 
be  safe  from  the  attempts  of  this  man  Ferragus,  and 
not  to  leave  it  until  he  could  be  certain  of  crushing 
him. 

"  We  should  never  touch  an  enemy  until  we  can  \k 
sure  of  taking  his  head  off,"  he  said,  gravel^'. 

The  old  man,  however,  promised  his  favorite  to 
employ  all  the  astuteness  with  which  Heaven  had  pro- 
vided him  (without  compromising  any  one)  in  recon- 
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noitiing  the  enemj-'a  ground,  and  lajing  his  plans  for 
future  victory.  The  Commaodei'  had  in  his  service  a 
i-etired  Figaro,  the  wiliest  monkey  that  ever  walked  in 
human  foim;  in  earlier  days  as  clever  as  a  devil, 
working  his  body  like  a  galley-slave,  alert  as  a  thier, 
sly  as  a  woman,  but  uow  fallen  into  the  decadence  of 
genius  for  want  of  practice  since  the  new  constitution 
of  Parisian  society,  which  has  reformed  even  the  valete 
of  comedy.  This  Scapin  emeritus  was  attached  to  his 
master' as  to  a  superior  being;  but  the  shrewd  old 
vidame  added  a  good  round  sum  yearly  to  the  wages 
of  his  former  provost  of  gallantry,  which  strengthened 
the  ties  of  natural  affection  by  the  lx>nds  of  self-inter- 
est, and  obtained  for  the  old  gentleman  as  much  care 
as  the  most  loving  mistress  could  bestow  on  a  sick 
friend.  It  was  this  pearl  of  the  old-fashioned  comedy- 
valets,  relic  of  the  last  century,  auxiliary  incorruptible 
fVom  lack  of  passions  to  satisfy,  on  whom  the  old 
vidame  and  Monsieur  de  Maulincour  now  relied. 

"  Monsieur  le  baron  will  spoil  all,"  said  the  great 
man  in  livery,  when  called  into  counsel.  "  Monsieur 
should  cat,  drink,  and  steep  In  peace.  I  take  tlie  wbola 
matter  upon  myself." 

Accordingl}-,  eight  days  after  the  conference,  when 
Monsieur  de  Maulincour,  perfectly  restored  to  health, 
was  breakfasting  with  his  grandmother  and  the  vidame, 
Justin  entered  to  make  his  report.    As  soon  as  the 
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doTrager  bad  returned  to  lier  own  apartments  he  said, 
with  that  mock  modesty  which  men  of  talent  aie  so  apt 
to  affect :  — 

"  Ferrous  is  not  the  name  of  the  enemy  who  is  pur- 
suing Monsieur  le  baron.  This  man  —  tliia  devil,  rather 
—  is  called  Gratien,  Henri,  Victor,  Jean-Joseph  Bou- 
rignard.  The  Sieur  Gratien  Bouiignard  is  a  former 
ehip-builder,  once  very  rich,  and,  above  all,  one  of  the 
handsomest  men  of  his  day  in  Paris,  —  a  Lovelace, 
capable  of  seducing  Grandison.  My  information  stops 
short  there.  He  has  been  a  simple  workman  ;  and  the 
Companions  of  the  Order  of  the  Devoiants  did,  at  one 
time,  elect  him  as  their  chief,  under  the  title  of  Ferragus 
XXIII.  The  police  ought  to  know  that,  if  the  police 
were  instituted  to  know  anything.  The  man  has  moved 
from  the  rue  des'  Vieux-Augustins,  and  now  roosts 
rue  Joquelet,  where  Madame  Jtiles  Desmarets  goes 
frequently  to  see  him  ;  sometimes  her  husband,  on  his 
way  to  the  Bourse,  drives  her  as  far  as  the  rue  Vlvienne, 
or  she  drives  Ler  husband  to  the  Bourse.  Monsieur  le 
vidame  knows  about  these  things  too  well  to  want  me 
to  tfill  him  if  it  is  the  husband  who  takes  the  wife,  or 
the  wife  who  takes  the  husband ;  but  Madame  Jules  is 
so  pretty,  I  'd  l}et  on  her.  Ail  that  I  have  told  j-ou  is 
positive.  Bourignai-d  often  plays  at  number  129.  Sav- 
ing your  presence,  monsieur,  he 's  a  rogue  who  loves 
women,  and  he  has  his  little  ways  like  a  man  of  con- 
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ditioQ.  As  for  the  rest,  be  wias  sometimes,  disguises 
himself  like  nn  actor,  paints  bia  face  to  look  like  any- 
thing be  chooses,  and  lives,  I  may  say,  the  most  origi- 
nal life  in  the  world.  I  don't  doubt  he  has  a  good 
many  lodgings,  for  most  of  the  time  he  manages  to 
evade  what  Monsieur  le  vidame  calls  "  parliamentarj' 
investigations,"  If  monsieur  wishes,  he  could  be  dis- 
posed of  honorably,  seeing  what  his  habits  are.  It  is 
always  easy  to  get  rid  of  a  man  who  loves  women. 
However,  this  capitalist  talks  about  moving  again. 
Have  Monsieur  le  vidame  and  Monsieur  le  baron  any 
Other  commands  to  give  me?" 

"  Justin,  I  am  satisfied  with  you ;  don't  go  any  far- 
ther in  the  matter  without  my  orders,  but  keep  a  close 
watch  here,  so  that  Monsieur  le  baron  may  have  noth- 
ing to  fear." 

"  My  dear  boy,"  continued  the  vidame,  when  they 
were  alone,  "go  back  to  your  old  life,  and  foiget 
Madame  Jules," 

"No,  no,"  said  August© ;  "I  will  never  yield  to 
Gratien  Bourignard.  I  will  have  him  bound  hand  and 
foot,  and  Madame  Jules  also." 

That  evening  the  Baron  Augnste  de  Maulincour, 
recently  promoted  to  higher  rnnk  in  the  company  of 
the  Bodj'-Guard  of  the  king,  went  to  a  ball  given  by 
Madame  la  Diicbesse  de  Berry  at  the  ^lys^e- Bourbon. 
There,  certainly,  no  danger  could  lurk  for  him;  and 
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yet,  before  he  left  the  palace,  he  bad  an  affair  of  honor 
on  his  bauds,  —  an  affair  it  was  impossible  to  settle 
except  by  a  duel. 

His  adversary,  the  Marquis  de  Ronquerolles,  con- 
sidered that  be  had  strong  reasons  to  complain  of 
Monsieur  de  Maulincour,  who  had  given  some  groand 
for  it  during  his  former  intimacy  with  Monsieur  de 
Konquerolles'  sister,  the  Comtesse  de  S4rizy.  That 
lady,  the  one  who  detested  German  sentimentality, 
was  all  the  more  exacting  in  the  matter  of  prudery.  By 
one  of  those  inexplicable  fatalities,  Auguste  now  uttered 
a  harmless  jeat  which  Madame  de  Serizy  took  amiss, 
aad  her  brother  i-eseuted  it.  The  discussion  took  place 
in  the  corner  of  a  room,  in  a  low  voice.  In  good  soci- 
ety, adversaries  never  raise  their  voices.  The  next 
day  the  faubourg  Saint-Germain  and  the  Cli&teau 
talked  over  the  atfair.  Madame  de  S^rlzy  was  warmly 
defended,  and  all  the  blame  was  laid  on  Maulincour. 
August  personages  interfered.  Seconds  of  the  high- 
est distinction  were  imposed  on  Messieurs  de  Maulin- 
cour and  de  Ronqiiei-olles  and  every  precaution  was 
taken  on  the  ground  that  no  one  should  be  killed. 

When  Auguste  found  himself  face  to  face  with  his 
antagonist,  a  man  of  pleasure,  to  whom  no  one  could 
possibly  deny  sentiments  of  the  highest  honor,  he  felt 
it  was  impossible  to  believe  him  the  instrument  of 
Ferragus,   chief  of  the  Devorants ;   and  yet  he   was 
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compelled,  as  it  were,  by  an  Inexplicable  presentiment^ 
to  question  the  marquis. 

"Messieurs,"  he  said  to  the  seconds,  "I  certainly 
do  not  reftise  to  meet  the  fire  of  Monsieur  de  Ron- 
qnerolles ;  but  before  doing  so,  I  here  declare  that  I 
was  to  blame,  and  I  offer  him  whatever  excuses  he 
may  desire,  and  publicly  if  he  wishes  it ;  because  when 
the  matter  concerns  a  woman,  nothing,  I  thinli,  can 
degrade  a  man  of  honor.  I  therefore  appeal  to  his 
generosity  and  good  sense ;  is  there  not  something 
rather  silly  in  fighting  without  a  cause? " 

Monsieur  de  Ronquerolles  would  not  allow  of  this 
way  of  ending  the  affair,  and  then  the  baron,  his  sus- 
picions revived,  walked  up  to  him. 

"  Well,  then  !  Monsieur  le  marquis,"  he  said,  "pledge 
me,  in  presence  of  these  genltcmen,  your  word  as  a 
gentleman  that  you  have  no  other  reason  for  vengeance 
than  that  you  have  chosen  to  put  forward." 

"  Monsieur,  that  is  a  question  you  have  no  right  to 
ask." 

So  saying.  Monsieur  de  Bonqneiolles  tooli  his  place. 
It  was  agreed,  in  advance,  that  tlie  adversaries  were 
to  be  satisGed  with  one  exchange  of  shots.  Monsieur 
de  Ronquerolles,  in  spite  of  the  great  distance  deter- 
mined by  the  seconds,  which  seemed  to  make  the  death 
of  either  party  problematical,  if  not  impossible,  brought 
down  the  baron.     The  ball  went  through  the  latter'a 
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body  Jnst  below  the  heart,  but  fortunately  without 
doing  vital  injury. 

"You  aimed  too  well,  monsieur,"  said  the  baron, 
"  to  be  avenging  only  a  paltry  quarrel." 

And  he  fainted.  .  Monsieur  de  Ronquerolles,  who 
believed  him  to  be  a  dead  man,  smiled  sardonically  as 
he  heard  those  words. 

After  a  fortnight,  during  which  time  the  dowager 
and  the  vidame  gave  him  those  cares  of  old  age  the  se- 
cret of  which  ia  in  the  hands  of  long  experience  only, 
the  baron  began  to  return  to  life.  But  one  morning 
his  grandmother  dealt  him  a  crushing  blow,  by  reveal- 
ing anxieties  to  which,  tn  her  last  days,  she  was  now 
subjected.  She  showed  him  a  letter  signed  F,  in  which 
the  history  of  her  gi'andson's  secret  espionage  was  re- 
counted step  by  step.  The  letter  accused  Monsieur  de 
Maulincour  of  actions  that  were  unworthy  of  a  man  of 
honor.  He  bad,  it  said,  placed  an  old  woman  at  the 
stand  of  hackney-coaches  in  the  rue  de  Menars ;  an  old 
spy,  who  pretended  to  sell  water  fi-om  her  cask  to  the 
coachmen,  but  who  was  really  there  to  watch  the  ac- 
tions of  Madame  Jules  Desmarets.  He  had  spied 
upon  the  daily  life  of  a  most  inoffensive  man,  in  order 
to  detect  his  secrets,  —  secrets  on  which  depended  the 
-  lives  of  three  persons.  He  had  brought  upon  himself 
a  relentless  struggle^  in  which,  although  he  had  escaped 
with   life  three  times,  he  must  inevitably  succumb, 
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because  hia  death  had  been  eworo  and  would  be  com- 
paased  if  all  human  means  were  employed  upon  it 
Moueieur  de  Maulincour  could  no  longer  escape  his 
fate  by  even  promising  to  respect  tiie  mysterious  life 
of  these  three  persons,  because  it  was  impossible  to 
believe  the  word  of  a  gentleman  who  had  fallen  to  the 
level  of  a  police-spy  :  and  for  what  reason  ?  Merely  to 
trouble  the  respectable  life  of  an  innocent  woman  and 
a  harmless  old  man. 

The  letter  itself  was  nothing  to  Augusts  in  compari- 
son with  the  tender  reproaches  of  his  grandmother.  To 
lack  respect  to  a  woman !  to  spy  upon  her  actions 
without  a  right  to  do  so !  Ought  a  man  ever  to  spy 
upon  a  woman  whom  he  loved  ?  —  in  short,  she  poured 
out  a  torrent  of  those  excellent  reasons  which  prove 
nothing;  and  they  put  the  young  baron,  for  t^e  first 
time  in  hia  life,  into  one  of  those  great  human  furies  in 
which  are  born,  and  from  which  issue  the  most  vital 
actions  of  a  man's  life. 

"  Since  it  is  war  to  the  knife,"  he  said  in  conclusion, 
'^  I  shall  kill  my  enemy  by  any  means  that  I  can  lay 
hold  of." 

The  vidame  went  immediately,  at  Auguste's  request, 
to  the  chief  of  the  private  police  of  Paris,  and  without 
bringing  Madame  Jules'  name  or  person  into  the  narra- 
tive, although  they  were  really  the  gist  of  it,  be  made 
the  official  aware  of  the  fears  of  the  family  of  Maulin- 
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cour  about  this  mysterious  person  who  was  bold  enough 
to  Hwear  tlie  death  of  an  officer  uf  tlie  Guards,  in  de- 
fiance of  the  law  and  the  police.  The  clitef  pushed  up 
bis  green  spectacles  in  amazement,  blew  his  nose  sev- 
eral times,  and  offered  snuS  to  the  vidame,  who,  to 
save  his  dignity,  pretended  not  to  use  tobacco,  although 
his  own  nose  was  discolored  with  it  Then  the  chief 
toolc  notes  and  promised,  Vidocq  and  his  spies  aiding, 
to  send  in  a  repoit  within  a  few  days  to  the  Maulincour 
family,  assuring  them  meantime  that  there  were  no 
secrets  for  the  police  of  Paris. 

A  few  days  after  this  the  police  ofBcial  called  to 
see  the  vidame  at  the  H&tel  de  Maulincour,  where 
he  found  the  young  baron  quite  recovered  from  his 
last  wound.  He  gave  them  in  bureaucratic  style  his 
thanlts  for  the  indications  they  had  afforded  him,  and 
told  them  that  Bourignard  was  a  convict,  condemned 
to  twenty  years'  hai-d  labor,  who  had  miraculously 
escaped  from  a  gang  which  was  being  transported 
from  Bicgtre  to  Toulon.  For  tliirteen  yeai-s  the  po- 
lice bad  been  endeavonng  to  recaptui-e  him,  knowing 
that  be  bad  boldly  returned  to  Paris ;  but  so  far  this 
convict  had  escaped  the  most  active  search,  altliongb 
he  waa  known  to  be  mixed  up  in  many  nefarious 
deeds.  However,  the  man,  whose  life  was  fuil  of 
very  curious  incidents,  would  certainly  be  captured 
DOW   in  one  or  other  of   his  several  domiciles  and 
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delivered  up  to  Justk'e.  The  bureaucrat  ended  his 
report  by  saying  to  MoDsieur  de  Maiilincour  that  if 
he  attaubed  enough  importaooe  to  the  matter  to  wish 
to  witness  the  capture  of  Bourignard,  he  might  come 
the  next  day  at  eight  in  the  morning  to  a  house  in 
the  nie  Sainte-Foi,  of  which  he  gave  him  tlie  number. 
Monsieur  de  Mauliucour  excused  himself  from  going 
personally  in  search  of  certainty,  —  trnsting,  with  the 
sacred  respect  inspired  by  the  police  of  Faris,  in  the 
capability  cf  the  authorities. 

Three  days  later,  hearing  nothing,  and  seeing  noth- 
ing in  the  newspapers  about  the  projected  arrest, 
which  was  certainly  of  enough  importance  to  have 
furnished  an  article.  Monsieur  de  Maulincour  was 
beginning  to  feel  anxieties  which  were  presently 
allayed  by  the  following  letter:  — 

Monsieur  le  Barox, — I  have  the  honor  to  announce 
to  you  that  you  need  have  no  further  uneasiness  touching 
the  affair  in  question.  The  man  named  Gratien  Bouri- 
gnard, otherwise  called  Ferragus,  died  yesterday,  at  his 
lodgings,  rue  Joquelet  No.  7.  The  suspicione  we  naturally 
conceived  as  to  the  identity  oE  the  dead  body  have  been 
completely  set  at  rest  by  the  facts.  The  physician  of  the 
Prefecture  of  police  was  despatched  by  us  to  assiat  the  phy- 
sician of  the  arrondissement,  and  the  chief  of  the  detective 
police  made  all  the  necessary  verifications  to  obtain  absolute 
certainty.  Moreover,  the  character  of  the  persons  who  signed 
the  certificate  of  death,  and  the  affidavits  of  those  who  took 
care  of  the  said  Bourignard  in  his  last  illness,  amoug  others 
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that  of  the  worthy  vicar  of  the  church  of  the  Bonne-Nouvelle 
(to  whom  he  made  his  last  confession,  for  he  died  a  Chri> 
tian),  do  not  permit  oa  to  entertain  any  sort  of  doubt. 
Accept,  Monsieur  le  baron,  etc.,  etc. 

Monsieur  de  MaullDcoiir,  tlie  dowager,  and  the 
vidame  breathed  again  witb  joy  unspeakable.  The 
good  old  woman  kissed  her  grandson  leaving  a  tear 
upon  his  clieek,  and  went  away  to  thank  God  in 
prayer.  The  dear  soul,  who  was  making  a  novena 
for  Angiiste'a  safety,  believed  her  prayers  were  an- 
swered. 

"Well,"  said  the  vidame,  "now  you  had  better 
show  yourself  at  the  ball  yon  were  speaking  of.  I 
oppose  no  further  objections." 
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Monsieur  de  Madlincourt  nas  all  tbe  Diore  anxious 
to  go  to  this  ball  because  he  kneir  ttiat  Madame  Jules 
would  be  present.  The  fite  was  given  by  the  Prefect 
of  the  Seine,  in  whose  salons  the  two  social  worlds 
of  Paris  met  as  on  neutral  ground.  Auguste  passed 
through  the  rooms  without  finding  the  woman  who 
DOW  exercised  so  mighty  an  influence  on  his  fate. 
He  entered  an  emptj-  boudoir  where  card-tables  were 
placed  awaiting  players ;  and  silting  down  on  a  divan 
he  gave  himself  up  to  ttie  most  contvadictory  thonghts 
about  her.  A  man  presently  toolt  tbe  young  oQ3cer  by 
the  arm,  and  looliing  up  tlie  baron  was  stupefied  to 
behold  tlie  pauper  of  the  rue  Coquillifere,  tlie  Ferragua 
of  Ida,  tlie  lodger  in  the  rue  Soly,  the  Boiirignard  of 
Justin,  the  convict  of  the  police,  and  the  dead  man  of 
the  day  before. 

"Monsieur,  not  a  sound,  not  a  woi-d,"  said  Bouri- 
gnard,  whose  voice  he  recognized.  The  man  was 
elegantly  dressed ;  he  wore  the  order  of  the  Golden- 
Fleece,  and  a  medal  on  his  coat.  "  Monsieur,"  he  con- 
tinued, and  his  voice  was  sibilant  lilce  that  of  a  hyena, 
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"you  increase  my  efforts  against  you  by  having  re- 
course  to  the  police.  You  will  perUh,  monsieur;  it 
has  now  become  necessary.  Do  you  love  Madame 
Jules?  Are  you  beloved  by  her?  By  what  right  do 
you  trouble  her  peaceful  life,  and  blacken  her  virtue?" 

Some  one  entered  tlie  card-room.  Ferragus  rose 
to  go. 

"  Do  you  IcDow  this  man?''  asked  Monsieur  de  Man- 
lincour  of  the  new-comer,  seizing  Ferragus  by  the  col- 
lar. But  Ferragus  quickly  dise^igaged  himself,  took 
Monsieur  de  Maulincour  by  the  hair,  and  shook  his 
head  rapidly. 

"  Must  you  have  lead  in  it  to  make  it  steady?"  he 
asid. 

"I  do  not  know  him  personally,"  replied  Henri  de 
Marsay,  the  spectator  of  this  scene,  "  but  I  know  that 
he  is  Monsieur  de  Funcal,  a  rich  Portuguese." 

Monsieur  de  Funcal  had  disappeared.  The  baron 
followed  but  without  being  able  to  overtake  him  nntil 
he  reached  the  peristyle,  where  he  saw  Ferragus,  who 
looked  at  him  with  a  Jeering  laugh  from  a  brilliant 
etitiipage  which  was  driven  away  at  high  speed. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  Auguste,  re-entering  the  salon  and 
addressing  de  Marsay,  whom  he  knew,  "  I  entreat  you 
to  tell  me  where  Monsieur  de  Funcal  lives." 

"I  do  not  knowi  but  some  one  here  can  no  doubt 
tell  yoa." 
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The  baron,  having  questioned  the  prefect,  ascer- 
tained tbat  the  Comte  de  Funcal  lived  at  the  Portu- 
guese embassy.  At  this  moment,  while  be  etill  felt  the 
icy  fingers  of  thut  strange  man  in  bis  bair,  he  saw 
Madame  Jules  in  all  her  dazzling  beauty,  fresh,  gra- 
cious, artless,  resplendent  with  the  sanctity  of  woman- 
Uopd  which  had  won  his  love.  This  creature,  now 
infernal  to  him,  excited  do  emotion  in  his  soul  but  that 
of  hatred ;  and  this  hatred  shone  in  a  savage,  terrible 
look  from  bis  eyes.  He  watched  for  the  moment  when 
he  could  speak  to  her  unheard,  and  then  he  said ;  — 

"Madame,  your  bravi  have  missed  me  three  times." 

"What  can  jou"  mean,  monsieur?"  she  said,  flush- 
ing. "  I  know  that  you  have  had  several  unfortunate 
accidents  lately,  whieh  I  have  greatly  regretted ;  but 
how  could  I  have  had  anything  to  do  with  tliem?" 

"You  knew  that  hravi  were  employed  against  me 
.   by  that  man  of  the  rue  Soly?" 

"  Monsieur ! " 

"Madame,  I  now  call  you  to  account;  not  for  my 
happiness  only,  but  for  my  blood  —  " 

At  this  instant  Jules  Desmarets  approached  them. 

"What  are  you  saying  to  my  wife,  monsieur?" 

"Make  that  inquiry  at  my  own  house,  monsieur,  \t 
you  are  curious,"  said  Maulincour,  moving  away,  and 
leaving  Madame  Jules  in  an  almost  fainting  condition. 

There  are  few  women  who  have  not  found  them- 
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selves,  once  at  least  in  their  lives,  d,  propos  of  some 
undeniable  fact,  confronted  with  a  direct,  sharp,  un- 
compromising question,  —  one  of  those  questions  piti- 
lessly asked  by  husbands,  the  mere  apprehension  of 
which  gives  a  chill,  while  the  actual  words  enter  the 
heart  like  tlie  blade  of  a  dagger.  It  is  from  sucli 
crises  that  the  ma:;im  has  come,  "  All  women  lie." 
Falsehood,  kindly  falsehood,  venial  falsehood,  sublime 
falsehood,  horrible  falsehood,  —  but  always  the  neces- 
sity to  lie.  This  necessity  admitted,  ought  they  not  to 
know  how  to  lie  well?  French  women  do  it  admirably. 
Our  manners  and  customs  teach  them  deception  !  Be- 
sides, women  are  so  naively  saucy,  so  pretty,  graceful, 
and  withal  so  true  in  lying,  —  they  recognize  so  fully 
the  utility  of  doing  so  in  order  to  avoid  in  social  life 
the  violent  shocks  which  happiness  might  not  resist,  — 
that  lying  is  seen  to  be  as  necessary  to  their  lives  as 
the  cottonwool  in  which  they  put  awaj'  their  jewels. 
Falsehood  becomes  to  them  the  foundation  of  speech ; 
truth  is  exceptional ;  tliey  tell  it,  if  they  are  virtuous, 
by  caprice  or  by  calculation.  According  to  individual 
character,  some  women  laugh  when  they  lie ;  others 
weep ;  others  are  grave ;  some  grow  angry.  After 
beginning  life  by'  feigning  indifference  to  Ihe  homage 
that  deeply  flatters  them,  they  often  end  by  l.ying  to 
themselves.  Who  has  not  admired  their  apparent 
superiority  to  everything  at  the   very  moment  when 
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they  are  trembling  for  the  secret  treasures  of  their 
love?  Who  has  never  studied  their  ease,  their  readi- 
ness, titeir  freedom  of  mind  in  the  greatest  embaraas- 
iBents  of  life?  In  them,  nothing  is  ptit  on.  Deception 
'■comes  as  the  snow  from  heaven.  And  then,  with  what 
art  thej  disuover  the  truth  in  others!  With  what 
shrewdness  they  employ  a  direct  logic  in  answer  to 
some  passionate  question  which  has  revealed  to  them 
the  secret  of  the  heart  of  a  man  who  was  guileless 
enough  to  proceed  by  questioning !  To  question  a 
woman  !  why,  that  is  delivering  one's  self  up  to  her ; 
does  she  not  learn  in  that  way  all  that  we  seek  to 
hide  from  her?  Does  she  not  know  also  how  to  be 
dumb,  though  speaking?  What  men  are  daring  enough 
to  struggle  with  the  Parisian  woman?  —  a  woman  who 
knows  how  to  hold  herself  above  all  dagger  thrusts, 
saj'ing  1  "  You  are  very  inquisitive  ;  what  is  it  to  you  ? 
Why  do  wish  to  know?  Ah !  you  are  jealous !  And 
suppose  I  do  not  choose  to  answer  you  ? "  —  in  short,  a 
woman  who  possesses  the  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
methods  of  saying  No,  and  incommensurable  variations 
of  the  word  Yea.  Is  not  a  treatise  on  the  words  yes  and 
no,  a  fine  diplomatic,  philosophic,  logographic,  and  moral 
work,  still  waiting  to  be  written?  But  to  accomplish 
this  work,  which  we  may  also  call  diabolic,  is  n't  an 
androgynous  genius  necessary?  For  that  reason, prob- 
ably,  it  will  never  be  attempted.    And  besides,  of 
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all  anpublished  works  is  n't  it  the  best  knowa  and  the 
best  practised  among  fromeo?  Have  yoa  studied  the 
behavior,  tbe  pose,  the  disinvoUura  of  a,  falsehood? 
Examine  it. 

Madame  Oesmarets  was  seated  in  the  right-hand 
corner  of  her  carris^e,  her  husband  in  the  left.  Having 
forced  hereelf  to  recover  from  hei-  emotion  in  the  "ball- 
room, she  now  affected  a  calm  demeanor.  Her  husband 
had  then  said  nothing  to  her,  and  he  still  said  nothing. 
Jnlcs  looked  out  of  tbe  carriage  window  at  the  black 
walls  of  the  silent  houses  before  which  they  passed ; 
but  suddenly,  as  if  driven  by  a  determining  thought, 
when  turning  tbe  corner  of  a  street  he  examined  his 
wife,  who  appeared  to  be  cold  in  spite  of  the  fur-lined 
pelisse  in  which  she  was  wrapped.  He  ttiongbt  she 
seemed  pensive,  and  perhaps  she  was  really  so.  Of  all 
communicable  things,  reflection  and  gravity  are  the 
most  contagious. 

"  What  could  Monsieur  de  Maulincour  have  said  to 
affect  you  so  keenly?"  said  Jules  ;  "  and  why  does  he 
wish  me  to  go  to  his  house  and  find  out? " 

"  He  can  tell  you  nothing  in  his  house  that  I  cannot  ' 
tell  jou  here,"  she  replied. 

Then,  with  that  feminine  craft  which  always  slightly 
degrades  virtne,  Madame  Jules  waite<.l  for  another 
question.  Her  husband  inmed  his  face  back  Xo 
the  houses,  and  continued  his  study  of  their  walls. 
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Auother  question  would  imply  euspicion,  distrust.  To 
suspect  n  woman  is  a  crime  in  love,  Jules  had  already 
killed  a  man  for  doubting  his  wife.  Cleraence  did  not 
know  all  there  was  of  true  passion,  of  lojal  reflection, 
in  her  husband's  silence ;  just  as  Jules  was  ignorant  of 
the  generous  drama  that  was  wringing  the  heart  of  his 
Clemence. 

The  carri^e  rolled  on  through  a  silent  Paris,  hear- 
ing the  couple,  —  two  lovers  who  adored  each  other, 
and  who,  gently  leaning  on  the  same  eitken  cushion, 
were  being  parted  by  an  abyss.  In  these  elegant 
coupes  returning  from  a  ball  between  midnight  and 
two  in  the  morning,  how  many  curious  and  singular 
scenes  must  pass,  —  meaning  those  coup^  with  lan- 
terns, wliich  ligiit  both  the  street  and  the  carriage, 
those  with  their  windows  unshaded  ;  in  short,  legiti- 
mate coupes,  in  which  couples  can  quairel  without 
caring  for  the  eyes  of  pedestrians,  because  the  civil 
code  gives  a  rigbt  to  provoke,  or  beat,  or  kiss,  a 
wife  in  a  carriage  or  elsewhere,  anywhere,  every- 
where! How  many  secrets  must  be  revealed  in  this 
■  way  to  nocturnal  pedestrians,  —  to  those  young  fellows 
wlio  have  gone  to  a  ball  in  a  carriage,  but  are  obliged, 
for  whatever  cause  it  may  be,  to  return  on  foot.  It 
was  the  first  time  that  Juies  and  Clemence  bad  been 
together  tlius,  —  each  in  a  corner;  usually  the  husband 
pressed  close  to  his  wife. 
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"  It  is  very  coW,"  remarked  Madame  Jules. 

But  her  husband  did  not  bear  her ;  he  was  studying 
the  signs  above  the  shop  nindons. 

"  Cl^mence,"  he  said  at  last,  "  foi^ve  me  the  qoes- 
tion  I  am  about  to  ask  you." 

He  came  closer,  took  her  by  the  vaist,  and  drew  ber 
to  him. 

"My  God,  it  is  coming!"  thought  the  poor  woman. 
"Well,"  she  said  aloud,  anticipating  the  question, 
"  you  want  to  know  what  Monsieur  de  Maulincour  said 
to  me.  I  will  tell  you,  Jules ;  but  not  without  Tear. 
Good  God !  how  is  it  possible  that  you  and  I  should 
have  secreta  from  one  another?  For  the  last  few  mo- 
ments I  have  seen  you  struggling  between  a  conviction 
of  our  love  and  vague  fears.  But  that  conviction  is 
clear  within  us,  is  it  not?  And  these  doubts  and  fears, 
do  they  not  seem  to  you  dark  and  unnatural  ?  Wby 
not  stay  in  that  clear  light  of  love  you  cannot  doubt? 
When  I  have  told  you  all,  you  will  still  desire  to  know 
more ;  and  yet  I  myself  do  not  know  what  the  ex- 
traordinary words  of  that  man  meant.  What  I  fear  is 
that  this  may  lead  to  some  fatal  affair  between  j-ou,  I 
would  rather  that  we  both  foi-get  this  unpleasant  mo- 
ment. But,  in  any  case,  swear  to  me  that  you  will  let 
this  singular  adventure  esplain  itself  naturally.  Here 
are  the  facts.  Monsieur  dc  Maulincour  declared  to  me 
that  the  Uirec  accidents  you  have  heard  mentioned  — 
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the  falling  of  ft  stone  on  bia  servant,  tbe  breaking  donn 
of  his  cabriolet,  and  his  duel  about  Madame  de  Serizy 
—  were  tbe  result  of  some  plot  I  hud  laid  against  htm. 
He  also  threatened  to  reveal  to  you  the  cause  of  my 
desire  to  destroy  him.  Can  you  imagine  what  all  this 
means?  My  emotion  came  from  the  sight  of  bis  face 
convulsed  with  madness,  his  hi^gaixi  eyes,  aud  also 
bis  words,  broken  bj'  some  violent  inward  emotion.  I 
thought  him  mad.  That  is  all  that  took  place.  Now, 
I  should  be  less  than  a  woman  if  I  had  not  perceived 
that  for  over  a  year  I  have  become,  as  they  call  it,  the 
passion  of  Monsieur  de  Mauliucour.  He  has  never 
seen  me  except  at  a  ball ;  and  our  intercourse  has  been 
most  insignificant,  —  merely  that  which  every  one 
shares  at  a  ball.  Perhaps  be  wants  to  disunite  us,  so 
that  be  may  find  me  at  some  future  tjme  alone  and 
unprotected.  There,  see!  already  you  are  fVowning! 
Oh,  bow  cordially  I  hate  society!  We  were  so  happy 
without  him;  why  take  any  notice  of  him?  Jules,  I 
entreat  you,  forget  all  tliia !  To-moiTow  we  shall,  no 
doubt,  hear  that  Monsieur  de  Maulinconr  has  gone 
mad." 

"What  a  singular  affair!"  thought  Jnles,  as  the 
carriage  stopped  under  the  peristyle  of  their  house. 
He  gave  hia  arm  to  his  wife  and  tc^ther  they  went  up 
to  their  apaHments. 

To  develop  this  history  in  all  its  truth  of  detail,  ftnd 
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to  follow  its  cuui'se  through  maoy  windings,  it  is  necea- 
sarj'  here  to  divulge  some  of  love's  secrets,  to  glide 
beneath  the  ceilinga  of  a  marriage  chamber,  not  shame- 
lessly, but  like  Trilby,  frightening  neither  Dougal  nor 
Jeannie,  alarming  no  one, — being  as  chaste  as  our 
Qoble  French  language  requires,  and  as  bold  as  the 
pencil  of  Gerard  in  his  picture  of  Daphuis  and  Chloe. 

The  bedioom  of  Madame  Jules  was  a  sacred  spot.  ^ 
Herself,  her  husband,  and  her  maid  alone  entered  it. 
Opulence  has  glorious  privileges,  and  the  most  envi- 
able are  those  which  enable  the  development  of  senti- 
ments to  their  fullest  extent,  —  fertilizing  them  by  the 
accomplishment  of  even  their  caprices,  and  surrounding 
them  with  a  brilliancy  that  enlarges  them,  with  reSne- 
ments  that  purify  them,  with  a  thousand  delicacies  that 
make  them  still  more  alluring.  If  you  liate  dinners  on 
the  grass,  and  roeals  ill-served,  if  you  feel  a  pleasure 
in  seeing  a  damask  cloth  that  is  dazzlingly  white,  a 
silver-gilt  dinner  service,  and  porcelain  of  exquisite 
pnrity,  lighted  by  transparent  candles,  where  miracles 
of  cookery  are  served  under  silver  covers  liearing  coats 
of  arms,  you  must,  to  be  consistent,  leave  the  garrets 
at  the  tops  of  the  houses,  and  the  grisettus  in  the  streets, 
abandon  garrets,  grisettes,  umbrellas,  and  overshoes  to 
men  who  pay  for  tlieir  dinners  with  tickets;  and  you 
must  also  comprehend  Love  to  be  a  principle  which 
develops  in  all  its  grace  only  on  Savonuerie  carpets,  be- 
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neatb  the  opal  gleams  of  an  alabaster  lamp,  between 
guarded  walls  eilk-hung,  before  gilded  beartbs  iu  cham- 
bers deadened  to  all  outward  souads  by  shutters  and 
billowj-  curtains.  Mirrors  must  be  there  to  show  tbe 
play  of  form  and  repeat  tbe  woman  we  would  multiply 
as  love  itself  multiplies  aud  magtiibes  her;  next  low 
divans,  and  a  bed  which,  bke  a  secret,  is  divined,  not 
shown.  In  this  coquettish  chamber  are  fur-liued  slip- 
pers for  pi-etty  feet,  wax-candles  under  glass  with 
muslin  draperies,  by  which  to  read  at  all  hours  of  the 
night,  and  flowers,  not  those  oppressive  to  the  head, 

'  and  linen,  the  fineness  of  which  might  have  satisfied 
Anne  of' Austria. 

Madame  Jules  bad  realized  this  charming  programme, 
but  that  was  nothing.  All  women  of  taste  can  do  as 
much,  though  there  is  alwaj's  in  tbe  arrangement  of 
these  details  a  stamp  of  personality  which  gives  to  this 
decoration  oi*  that  detail  a  character  that  cannot  be 

^imitated.  To-day,  more  than  ever,  reigns  the  fanati- 
cism of  iudividuality.  The  more  our  laws  tend  to  an 
imi>ossible  equality,  the  more  we  shall  get  away  from  it 
in  our  manners  and  customs.  Thus,  rich  people  are 
beginning,  in  France,  to  become  more  exclusive  in 
their  tastes  and  their  belongings,  than  they  have  been 
for  tbe  last  thirty  years.  Madame  Jules  knew  very 
well  how  to  carry  out  thb  programme  ;  and  everything 
about  her  was  arranged  in  harmony  with  a  luxury  that 
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salts  80  well  with  love.  Love  in  a  cottage,  or  "  Fifteen 
hundred  frsDCs  and  my  Sophy,"  is  the  dream  of  atavve- 
lings  to  whom  black  braad  suffices  in  their  present 
state ;  but  when  love  really  comes,  they  grow  fastidious 
and  end  by  craving  the  luxuries  of  gastronomy.  Love  jk 
holds  toil  and  poverty  in  horror.  It  would  rather  die  t 
than  merely  live  on  from  hand  to  mouth. 

Many  women,  returning  from  a  ball,  impatient  for 
their  beds,  throw  off  their  gowns,  their  faded  flowere, 
their  bouquets,  the  tVagrance  of  whieli  has  now  de- 
parted. They  leave  tbeir  little  shoes  beneath  a  chair, 
the  white  strings  trailing ;  they  take  out  their  combs 
and  let  their  hair  roll  down  as  it  will.  Little  they  care 
if  their  husbands  see  the  pnffs,  the  hairpins,  the  artful 
props  which  supported  the  elegant  edifice  of  the  hair, 
and  the  garlands  or  the  Jewels  that  adorned  it  Ko 
more  mysteries !  all  is  over  for  the  husband ;  no  more 
painting  or  decoration  for  him.  The  corset  —  half  the 
time  it  is  a  corset  of  a  reparative  kind  —  lies  where  it 
is  thrown,  if  the  maid  is  too  sleepy  to  take  it  away  with 
her.  The  whalebone  bustle,  the  oiled-silk  protections 
round  the  sleeves,  the  pads,  the  hair  bought  fi'om  a 
coiffeur,  all  the  false  woman  is  there,  scattered  alwut 
in  open  sight.  Disjecta  membra  poetce,  the  arlificial 
poesy,  so  much  admired  by  those  for  whom  it  is  con- 
ceived and  elaborated,  the  fragments  of  a  pretty  woman, 
litt«r  every  corner  of  the  room.    To  the  love  of  a  yawn- 
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lag  husbaDd,  the  actual  woman  preseiita  herself,  also 
yawning,  in  a  dishabille  without  elegance,  and  a 
tumbled  night-cap,  that  of  last  night  and  that  of  to- 
morrow nigbt  also, — "For  really,  monsieur,  if  vou 
want  a  pretty  cap  to  rumple  every  night,  increase  my 
pin-money." 

There's  life  as  it  is!  A  woman  makes  herself  old 
and  unpleasing  to  her  husband ;  but  dainty  and  elegant 
and  adorned  for  otbera,  for  the  rival  of  all  husbands, — 
for  that  world  which  calumniates,  and  tears  to  shreds 
her  sex. 

Inspired  by  true  love,  for  Love  has,  like  other  crea- 
tions, its  instinct  of  preservation,  Madame  Jules  did 
very  differently ;  she  found  in  the  constant  blessing  of 
her  love  the  necessary  impulse  to  fulfil  all  those  mi- 
nute personal  cares  which  ought  never  to  be  relaxed, 
because  they  perpetuate  love.  Besides,  such  personal 
cares  and  duties  proceed  from  a  personal  dignity  which 
becomes  all  women,  and  are  among  the  sweetest  of 
flatteries,  for  is  it  not  inspecting  in  themselves  the  man 
they  love  ? 

So  Madame  Jules  denied  to  her  husband  all  access  to 
her  dressing-room,  where  she  left  the  accessories  of  her 
toilet,  and  whence  she  issued  mysteriously  adorned  for 
the  mysterious  fetes  of  her  heart.  Entering  their  cham- 
ber, which  was  always  graceful  and  elegant,  Jules  found 
a  woman  coquettishly  wrapped  in  a  charming  peignoir, 
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her  hair  simply  wound  in  heavy  coils  around  her  head ; 
a  wouQEia  always  more  simple,  more  bgautifui  there 
than  she  was  before  the  world ;  a  woman  Just  refrcslied 
in  water,  whose  only  artifice  consisted  in  being  whiter 
than  her  muslins,  sweeter  than  all  perfumes,  more 
seductive  than  any  siren,  always  loving  and  there- 
fore  always  loved.  This  admirable  understanding  of 
a  wife's  business  was  the  secret  of  Josephine's  cliarm 
for  Napoleon,  as  in  former,  times  it  was  that  of 
CiBSonia  for  Caius  Calignia,  of  Diane  de  Poitiers  for 
Henri  II,  If  it  was  largely  productive  to  women  of 
seven  or  eight  lustres  wbat  a  weapon  is  it  in  tlie  hands 
of  young  women  !  A  husband  gathers  with  delight  the 
rewards  of  his  fidelity. 

Returning  home  alter  the  conversation  which  had 
cliilled  liei-  witli  fear,  and  still  gave  her  the  keenest 
anxiety,  Madame  Jules  tooli  particular  pains  with  her 
toilet  for  the  nigtit.  She  wanted  to  malie  lieraeif,  and 
she  did  make  herself  enchanting.  She  belted  the 
cambric  of  her  dressing-gown  round  her  waist,  defining 
the  lines  of  her  bust ;  she  allowed  her  hair  to  fall  npon 
her  beautifully  modelled  shoulders.  A  perfumed  bath 
had  given  her  a  delightful  fragrance,  and  her  little  bare 
feet  were  in  velvet  slippers.  Strong  in  a  sense  of  her 
.  advantages  she  came  in  stepping  softly,  and  put  ber 
bands  over  her  husband's  eyes.  She  thought  him 
pensive;  be  was  standing  in  his  dressing-gown  before 
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the  fire,  his  elbow  on  the  mantel  and  one  foot  on  tbe 
fender.  She  said  in  his  ear,  warming  it  with  her 
breath,  and  nibbling  the  tip  of  it  with  her  teeth :  — 

"What  are  joii  thinking  about,  monsieur?" 
*     Then  she  pressed  him  in  her  arms  as  if  to  tear  him 
away  from  all  evil  thoughts.     The  woman  who  loves 
has  a  full  knowledge  of  her  power ;  tlie  more  virtuous 
she  is,  the  more  effectual  is  her  coquetry. 

"  About  jou,"  he  answered. 

"  Only  about  me  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Ah !  that's  a  very  doubtful '  yes.' " 

They  went  to  bed.  As  she  fell  asleep,  Madame  Jules 
Bwd  to  herself :  — 

"  Monsieur  de  Maulincour  will  certainly  cause  some 
(evil.  Jules'  mind  is  preoccupied,  disturbed;  he  is 
-J  Duraiug  thoughts  he  does  not  tell  me." 

It  was  three  in  the  morning  when  Madame  Jules 
was  awakened  by  a  presentiment  which  struck  her 
heart  as  she  slept.  She  had  a  sense  both  physical 
and  moral  of  her  husband's  absence.  She  did  not 
feel  the  arm  Jules  passed  beneath  her  head, — that 
arm  in  which  she  had  slept,  peaceful  and  happy,  for 
five  years ;  an  arm  she  had  never  wearied.  .^ 
voice  said  to  her,  "  Jules  suflfers,  Jules  is  weeping," 
She  raised  her  head,  and  then  sat  up ;  felt  that  her 
husband's  place  was  cold,  and  saw  him  sitting  before 
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the  fire,  hts  feet  on  tfae  fender,  bis  head  resting 
against  the  bacli  of  an  arm-chair.  Tears  were  on  his 
cheelis.  The  poor  woman  threw  herself  hastily  fi-om 
her  bed  and  sprang  at  a  bound  to  her  husband's 
knees. 

"Jules!  what  is  it?  Are  you  ill?  Speak,  tell  me! 
Speak  to  me,  if  you  love  me  1 "  and  she  poured  out  a 
hundred  words  expressing  the  deepest  tenderness. 

Jules  knelt  at  her  feet,  kissed  her  bands  and  knees, 
and  answered  with  fi-esh  tears :  — 

"Dear  Cl^mence,  I  am  most  unhappy!  It  is 
loving  to  distrust  the  one  we  love.  I  adore  you  and 
suspect  you.  The  words  that  man  said  to  me  to-night 
Lave  struck  to  my  heart;  they  stay  there  in  spite  of 
myaelf,  and  confound  me.  There  is  some  mystery 
here .  In  short,  and  1  blush  to  sav  it.  vonr  eitplan a- 
tions  do  not  satisfy'  me.  My  reason  casts  gleams  into 
my  soul  which  my  love  rejects.  It  is  an  awful  combat. 
Could  I  stay  there,  holding  your  head,  and  suspecting 
thoughts  within  it  to  me  unknown?  Oh!  I  believe  in 
you,  I  believe  in  you ! "  he  cried,  seeing  her  smile 
sadly  and  open  "her  mouth  as  if  to  speak.  "  Say 
nothing ;  do  not  reproach  me.  A  word  of  blame  from 
you  would  kill  me.  Besides,  could  you  say  anything 
I  have  not  said  to  myself  for  the  last  three  houi-s? 
Yea,  for  three  houra,  T  have  been  herp-  waljihing'  you 
aa  you  slept,  so  beautiful  1  admiring  that  pure,  peace- 
■ ■ 5 • 
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ful  brow.  Yes,  j'ea !  jou  have  always  told  me  yoor 
thoughts,  have  you  not?  I  alone  am  in  that  eooL 
While  I  look  at  you,  while  my  eyes  can  plunge  into 
yours  I  see  all  plainly.  Your  life  is  as  pure  as  your 
glance  is  clear,  ^""n  lliprf  in  ""  •"""■■^*  \.^\.\^a  those 
transparent  eyes."  He  rose  and  kissed  their  lids.  "  Let 
me  avow  to  you,  dearest  eoal,"  he  said,  "  that  for  the 
last  five  years  each  day  has  increased  my  happiness, 
through  the  knowledge  tliat  you  are  all  mine,  and  that 
no  natural  affection  even  can  take  any  of  your  love. 
Having  no  sister,  no  father,  no  mother,  no  companion, 
I  am  neither  above  nor  below  any  living  being  in  youi 
heart;  I  am  alone  there.  Cl^mence,  repeat  to  me 
those  sweet  things  of  the  spirit  you  have  so  often 
said  to  me ;  do  not  blame  me ;  comfort  me,  I  am 
so  unhappy.  I  have  an  odious  suspicion  on  my  con- 
science, and  you  have  nothing  in  jour  heart  to  sear 
it.  My  beloved,  tell  me,  could  I  stay  there  beside 
you?  Could  two  heads  united  as  ours  have  been  lie 
on  the  same  pillow  when  one  was  suffering  and  the 
other  tranquil?  What  are  you  tbmking  of? "  he  cried 
abruptly,  observing  that  Cl^mence  Was  anxious,  con- 
fused, and  seemed  unable  to  restrain  her  tears- 

"  I  am  thinking  of  my  mother,"  she  answered,  in  a 
grave  voice.  "  You  will  never  know,  Jules,  what  I 
suffer  in  remembering  my  mother's  dying  farewell,  siud 
in  a  voice  sweeter  than  all  music,  and  in  feeling  the 
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Bolemntouchof  bericy  handata  moment  when  you  over- 
wbelm  me  with  those  assurances  of  your  precious  love." 

She  raised  her  husband,  strained  him  to  her  with  a 
nervous  force  greater  than  that  of  men,  and  liissed 
his  hair,  covering  it  witli  tears. 

"  Ah  !  I  would  be  hacked  in  pieces  for  you !  Tell  me 
that  I  make  you  happy ;  that  I  am  to  you  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  women  —  a  thousand  women  to  yon.  Oh!  you 
are  loved  as  no  other  man  ever  was  or  will  be.  I  don't 
know  the  meaning  of  those  words  '  duty,'  '  virtue.' 
.  Jules,  Hove  you  for  yourself;  lam  happy  in  loving  jou  ; 
I  shall  love  you  more  and  more  to  my  djing  day.  1 
Iiave  pride  in  my  love ;  I  feel  it  is  my  destiny  to  have 
one  sole  emotion  in  my  life.  What  I  shall  tell  you  now 
is  dreadful.  I  know  —  but  I  am  glad  to  have  no  child ;  I 
do  not  wish  for  any.  I  feel  I  am  moi-e  wife  than  mother. 
Well,  then,  can  you  fear?  Listen  to  me,  my  own  be-  \ 
loved,  promise  to  forget,  not  lliia  hour  of  mingled  tender-  1 
ness  and  doubt,  but  the  words  of  th:it  madman.  Jules,  I 
you  must.  Promise  me  not  to  see  him,  not  to  go  to  him.  ' 
I  have  a  deep  conviction  that  if  jou  set  one  foot  into 
that  maze  we  shall  boUi  roll  down  a  precipice  where 
I  shall  perish  —  but  with  your  name  upon  my  lips,  your 
heart  in  my  heart.  Why  hold  me  so  high  in  that  heart 
and  yet  so  low  in  reality?  Whatl  you  who  give  credit 
to  HO  many  as  to  money,  can  you  not  give  me  the 
charity  of  faith  7    And  on  the  Grst  occasion  in  our  lives 
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when  yon  might  prove  to  me  your  boundless  tniBt,  do 
you  cast  nic  from  uiy  tlirone  in  your  heart?  Between 
a  madman  and  me,  it  is  the  madmitu  niiom  you  cLoose 
to  believe?  oh,  Jules!"  She  slopped,  threw  back  the 
hair  that  fell  about  her  brow  and  iieek,  and  then,  in  a 
heart-rending  tone,  she  added  :  "  I  have  said  too  much  ; 
one  word  should  suffice.  If  your  soul  and  your  fore- 
head still  keep  this  cloud,  however  light  it  be,  I  tell 
you  now  that  I  shall  die  of  it" 

She  could  not  repress  a  shudder,  and  turned  pale. 

"Oh!  I  will  kill  that  man,"  thought  Jules,  as  be 
lifted  bis  wife  in  his  arms  and  carried  her  to  her  bed. 

"Let  us  sleep  in  peace,  ray  angel,"  he  said.  "I 
have  forgotten  all,  T  itsi^v  it ! " 

ClSmence  fell  asleep  to  the  music  of  those  sweet 
words,  softly  repeated.    Jules,  as  he  watched  her  sleep- 
ing, said  in  his  heart :  — 
.      "She  is  right;    when  '  love  is  so  pure,   suspicion 
/  blights  it.    To  that  young  soul,  that  tender  flower,  a 
I    blight  —  j-es,  a  blight  means  death." 

When  a  cloud  comes  between  two  beings  filled  with 
affection  for  each  other  and  whose  lives  are  in  abso- 
lute unison,  that  cloud,  though  it  may  disperse,  leaves 
1  these  souls  a  trace  of  its  passage.  Either  love  gains 
a  stronger  life,  as  the  earth  after  rain,  or  the  shock 
still  echoes  like  distant  thunder  through  a  cloudless 
sky.  It  is  impossible  to  recover  absolutely  the  former 
life ;  love  will  either  increase  or  diminish. 
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At  breakfast,  Monsieur  and  Madame  Jules  showed 
to  each  other  those  particular  attentions  in  wliicb  there 
is  always  something  of  affectation.  There  were  glances 
of  forced  gajety,  which  seemed  the  effort  of  persons 
endeavoring  to  deceive  themselves.  Jules  had  invol- 
untary' doubts,  his  fvife  had  positive  fears.  Still,  sure 
of  each  other,  they  had  slept.  Was  this  strained  con- 
dition the  effect  of  a  want  of  faith,  or  was  it  only  a 
memory  of  their  nocturnal  scene?  They  did  not  know 
themselves.  But  they  loved  each  other  so  purely  that 
the  impression  of  that  scene,  hoth  ui'uel  Hint  beneficent. 


^^nij^^n^  fnii  tf.  fnH.y^j  iTA  Traces  in  their  souls ;  botli 
were  eager  to  make  those  traces  disappear,  each  striv- 
ing to  be  the  first  to  return  to  the  other,  and  thus  they 
could  not  fail  to  think  of  the  cause  of  their  first  vari- 
ance. To  loving  souls,  this  is  not  grief;  pain  is  still 
far-off;  but  it  is  a  sort  of  mourning,  which  is  diffi- 
cult to  depict.  If  there  are,  indeed,  relations  between 
colore  and  the  emotions  of  the  soul,  if,  as  Locke's 
blind  man  said,  scarlet  produces  on  the  sight  the  effect 
produced  on  the  hearing  by  a  blast  of  trumiwts,  it  is 
permissible  to  compare  this  reac^on  of  melancholy  to 
moarning  tones  of  gray. 

But  even  so,  love  saddened,  love  in  which  remains  a 
true  sentiment  of  its  happiness,  momentarily  troubled 
thQughit  be,  gives  enjoyments  derived  from  pain  and 
pleasure  both,  which  are  all  novel.     Jules  studied  his 
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wife's  voice;  he  watched  her  glances  with  the  fresh- 
ness of  feeling  that  inspired  him  in  the  earliest  days 
of  ills  passion  for  her.  The  memory  of  five  absolutely 
happj-  years,  her  beauty,  the  candoi-  of  her  love,  quickly 
effaced  in  her  husband's  miud'  the  last  vestiges  of  an 
intolerable  pain. 

The  day  was  Sunday,  —  a  day  on  which  there  was 
DO  Bourse  and  no  business  to  be  done.  The  reunited 
pair  passed  the  whole  day  together,  getting  farther  in- 
'to  each  other's  hearts  than  they  ever  yet  had  done, 
like  two  children  wlio  in  a  moment  of  fear,  hold  each 
Otiier  closelj'  and  cling  together,  united  bj'  an  instinct 
There  are  in  tiiis  life  of  two-in-one  completely  happy 
days,  the  gilt  of  chance,  ephemeral  flowers,  bom 
neither  of  yesterday  nor  belonging  to  the  morrow- 
Jules  and  Cl^mence  now  enjoyed  this  day  as  though 
they  foreboded  it  to  be  the  last  of  their  loving  lifei 
What  name  shall  we  give  to  that  myeterious  power 
which  hastens  the  steps  of  travellers  before  the  storm 
is  visible ;  which  makes  the  life  and  beauty  of  the  dy- 
ing so  resplendent,  and  fills  the  paiiiing  soul  with  joy- 
ous projects  for  days  before  death  comes ;  which  tells 
the  midnight  student  to  fill  his  lamp  when  it  shines 
brightest ;  and  makes  the  mother  fear  the  tboughtfiti 
look  cast  upon  her  infant  by  an  observing  ■  man  ?  We 
all  are  affected  by  this  influence  in  the  great  catastro- 
phes of  life ;  but  it  has  never  yet  been  named  or  stud- 
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ied ;  it  is  aometiiing  more  than  presentiment,  but  not 
as  Tgt  clear  vision. 

AH  went  well  till  tlie  following  day.  On  Monday, 
Jules  Desmarets,  obliged  to  go  to  tbe  Bourse  on  bis 
nsual  business,  asked  his  wife,  as  usual,  if  slie  would 
take  advantage  of  bis  carriage  and  let  bim  drive  her 
anywhere. 

"No,"  she  ^id,  "the  day  is  too  unpleasant  to  go 
out" 

It  was  raining  in  torrents.  At  half-past  two  o'clock 
Monsieur  Deamarets  reached  the  Treasury.  At  four 
o'clock,  as  he  left  the  Bourse,  he  came  face  to  face  with     \ 


the  nervous  pertinacity  of  hatred  nnd  vengeance. 

"  Monsieur,"  he  said,  taking  Monsieur  Desmareta  by 
tbe  arm,  "I  have  important  information  to  give  you. 
Listen  to  me.  I  am  too  loyal  a  man  to  have  recourse 
to  anonymous  letters  with  which  to  trouble  your  peace 
of  miud ;  I  prefer  to  speak  to  you  in  person.  Believe 
me,  if  my  very  life  were  not  concerned,  I  should  not 
meddle  with  the  private  affairs  of  any  household,  even 
if  I  thought  I  had  the  right  to  do  so." 

"  If  what  you  have  to  say  to  me  conoems  Madame 
Desmaiete,"  replied  Jules,  "  I  request  you  to  be  silent, 
monsieur." 

"  If  I  am  silent,  monsieur,  yon  may  before  long  see 
Madame  Jnles  on  the  prisoner's  bench  at  the  court  of 
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assizes  beside  a  convict.     Now,  do  you  wish  me  to  be 

Jules  turned  pale;  but  his  noble  face  instantly  re- 
sumed its  calmness,  though  it  was  now  a  false  calm- 
ness. Drawing  the  baron  under  one  of  the  temporary 
sheds  of  the  Bouree,  near  which  they  were  standing, 
he  said  to  him  in  a  voice  which  concealed  his  intense 
inward  emotion :  — 
"^  "  Monsieur,  I  will  listen  to  you ;  but  there  will  be  a 
duel  to  the  death  between  us  if  —  " 

"Oh,  to  that  I  consent!"  cried  Monsieur  de  Man^ 
lincour.  "  I  have  the  greatest  esteem  for  your  charac- 
ter. You  speak  of  death.  You  are  unaware  that  your 
wife  may  have  assisted  in  poisoning  me  last  Saturday 
night  Yes,  monsieur,  since  then  some  extraordlnarj' 
evil  has  developed  in  me.  M3'  hair  appears  to  distil 
an  inward  fever  and  a  deadly  languor  through  my 
skull  ;  I  know  who  clutched  my  hair  at  that  ball." 

Monsieur  de  Maulineour  then  related,  without  omit- 
ting a  single  tact,  His  platonic  love  for  Madame  Jules, 
andUic  details  of  the  affair  in  the  rue  So|y  which 
hppan  this  narrative.  Any  one  would  have  listened  to 
him  with  attention ;  but  Madame  Jules'  husband  had 
good  reason  to  be  more  amazed  than  any  other  human 
being.  Here  his-  character  displaj-ed  itself;  he  was 
more  amazed  than  overcome.  Made  a  judge,  and  the 
judge  of  an  adored  woman,  be  found  in  his  soul  the 
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equity  of  a  judge  as  well  as  the  inflexibilit}'.  A  lover 
still,  he  thougbt  less  of  hia  own  shattered  life  than  of 
his  wife's  life ;  he  listened,  not  to  hia  own  anguish,  but 
to  Bome  far-off  voice  that  cried  to  him,  "  Clemeace 
cannot  lie !     Why  should  she  betray  you  ? " 

"Monsieur,"  said  the  baron,  as  he  ended,  "being 
absolutely  certain  of  having  recognized  in  Monsieur  de 
Funcal  the  same  Ferragus  whom  the  police  declared 
dead,  I  have  put  upon  his  i.rHPftx  an  inftplli^pnt,  man. 
As  I  returned  that  night  I  remembered,  by  a  fortunate 
chance,  the  name  of  Madame  Meynardie,  mentioned  in 
that  letter  of  Ida,  the  presumed  mistress  of  my  perse- 
cutor. Supplied  with  thi^s  clue,  my  emissary  will  soon 
get  to  the  bottom  of  this  horrible  affair;  for  he  is 
far  more  able  to  discover  the  truth  than  the  police 
themselves." 

"Monsieur,"  replied  Desmareta,  "I  know  not  how 
to  thank  you  for  this  confidence.  You  say  that  you 
can  obtain  proofs  and  witnesses ;  I  shall  await  them.  I 
shall  seek  the  truth  of  this  strange  affair  courageously ; 
but  you  must  permit  me  to  doubt  everything  until  the 
evidence  of  the  facts  you  state  is  proved  to  me.  In  any 
case  you  shall  have  satisfaction,  for,  as  you  will  cer- 
tainly understand,  we  both  require  it." 

Jul^s  returned  home. 

"What  is  the  matter,  Jules?"  asked  his  wife,  when 
she  saw  him.     "  You  look  so  palo  you  frighten  me  1 " 
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"The  day  is  cold,"  be  answered,  walking  with  slow 
steps  acioss  the  room  where  all  things  spoke  to  him  of 
love  and  happiness,  —  that  room  so  calm  and  peaceful 
where  a  deadlj-  storm  was  gathering. 

"Did  you  go  out  to-day?'.'  he  asked,  as  though 
mechanically. 

He  was  impelled  to  ask  tlie  question  by  the  last  of  a 
myriad  of  thoughts  which  bad  gathered  themselves 
together  into  a  lucid  meditation,  though  jealousy  was 
actively  prompting  them. 

"  No,"  she  answered,  in  a  tone  that  was  falsely 
candid. 

At  that  instant  Jules  saw  through  tlie  open  door  of 
the  dresaing-room  the  velvet  bonnet  which  his  wife 
wore  in  the  mornings ;  on  it  wcie  drops  of  rain!  Jules 
was  a  passionate  man,  but  he  was  also  full  of  delicacy. 
It  was  repugnant  to  him  to  bring  his  wife  face  to  face 
with  a  lie.  When  such  a  situation  occurs,  all  has  come 
to  an  end  forever  between  certain  beings.  And  yet 
those  drops  of  rain  were  like  a  flash  tearing  through  hla 
brain. 

He  left  the  room,  went  down  to  the  poiter's  lodge, 
and  said  to  the  porter,  after  making  sure  that  they 
were  alone :  — 

"Fouguereau,  a  hundred  crowns  if  you  tell  me  the 
truth;  dismissal  if  3-ou  deceive  me;  and  nothing  at  all 
if  you  ever  speak  of  my  question  and  your  answer." 
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He  stopped  to  examine  the  maD's  face,  leading  him 
under  the  windon.     Then  he  continued : 

"  Did  madame  go  out  this  morning  ?  " 

"  Madame  went  oat  at  a  quarter  to  three,  and^ 
think  I  saw  her  come  in  about  half  an  hour  ago." 

"  That  is  true,  upon  your  honor? " 

"Yes,  monsieur." 

"You  will  have  the  money;  but  if  you  apeak  of  this, 
remember,  you  will  lose  all." 

Jules  returned  to  his  wife. 

"Clemence,"  he  said,  "I  find  I  must  put  my  ac- 
counts in  order.  Do  not  be  offended  at  the  inquiry  I 
am  going  to  make.  Have  I  not  given  you  forty  thou- 
sand francs  since  the  beginning  oJ  the  year/"" 

"  Moi-e,"  she  said,  —  "  forty-seven." 

*'  Have  you  spent  them  ?  " 

"  Nearly,"  she  replied.  "In  the  first  place,  I  had  to 
pay  several  of  our  last  year's  bills  —  " 

"  I  shall  never  find  out  anything  in  this  way," 
thought  Jules.     "  I  am  not  taking  the  best  course." 

At  this  moment  Jules'  own  valet  entered  the  room 
with  a  letter  for  his  master,  who  opened  it  indifferently, 
but  as  soon  as  his  eyes  had  lighted  on  the  signature  he 
read  it  eagerly.     The  letter  was  as  follows :  — 

Monsieur,— For  the  sate  of  your  peace  of  mind  as  well 
as  oure,  I  take  the  course  of  writing  you  this  letter  without 
possessing  the'  advantage  of  being  known  to  you ;  but  luy 
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position,  ray  age,  and  the  fear  of  some  misfortune  compel 
me  to  entreat  you  to  show  indulgence  in  the  trying  cireum- 
etaDces  under  which  our  afflicted  family  is  placed.  Mon- 
sieur Auguate  de  Mauliucour  has  for  the  last  few  days  shown 
signs  of  nteatai  derangement,  and  we  fear  that  he  may 
trouble  your  happiness  by  fancies  which  he  confided  to  Mon- 
sieur le  Vidame  de  Pamiera  and  myself  during  his  first' 
attack  of  frenzy.  We  think  it  right,  tlieretore,  to  warn  you 
of  his  malady,  which  is,  we  hope,  curable ;  but  it  will  have 
such  serious  and  iinportaot  effects  on  the  honor  o£  our  fam- 
ily and  the  career  of  my  grandson  that  we  must  rely,  mon- 
Bieur,  on  your  entire  discretion. 

If  Monsieur  le  Vidame  or  I  could  have  gone  to  see  you  we 
would  not  have  written.  But  I  make  no  doubt  that  you 
will  regard  the  prayer  of  a  mother,  who  begs  you  to  destroy 
this  letter. 

Accept  the  assurance  of  my  perfect  consideration. 

Babonne  db  Maulikcour,  nde  de  Ribux. 

*'  Oh  !  what  torture  !  "  cried  Jules. 
"What  is  it?  what  is  in  your  mind?"  asked  his 
jlife,  exhibiting  the  deepest  anxiety. 
J      "I  have  come,"  he  answered,  slowly,  as  he  threw  her 
\   the  letter,  "  to  ask  myself  whether  it  can  be  you  who 
I  have   sent  me  that  to  avert  my  suspicions.      Judge, 
■^  therefore,  what  I  suffer." 

"Unhappy  man!"  said  Madame  Jules,  letting  fall 
the  paper.  "  I  pity  him ;  though  he  has  done  me  great 
harm." 

"  Are  you  aware  that  he  has  spoken  to'  me?  " 
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"Oh!  have  you  been  to  see  him,  in  spite  of  your 
promise?"  she  cried  in  terror. 

"CIdmence,  oar  love  is  in  danger  of  perishing ;  we\ 
stand  outside  of  tbe  ordinaiy  rules  of  life ;  let  us 
lay  aside  all  petty  con  is  f derations  in  presence  of  this 
great  peril.  Explain  to  me  why  jou  went  out  this 
morning.  Women  think  they  have  the  right  to  tell  us 
little  falsehoods.  Sometimes  they  like  to  hide  a  pleas- 
ure they  are  preparing  for  us.  Just  now  you  said  a  , 
word  to  me,  by  mistake  no  doubt,  a  no  for  a  yes." 

He  went  into  the  dressing-room  and  brought  out  the 
bonnet. .^ 

"  See,"  he  said,  "  your  bonnet  betrayed  you ;  these 
apnis  ftfP  Tflirjilmpa  You  must,  therefore,  have  gone 
out  in  a  street  cab,  and  these  drops  fell. upon  it  as  you 
went  to  find  one,  or  as  j^ou  entered  or  left  the  house 
where  you  went.  But  a  woman  can  leave  her  own 
home  for  many  innocent  purposes,  even  after  she  has 
told  her  husband  that  she  did  not  mean  to  go  out. 
There  are  so  many  reasons  for  changing  our  plangj 
Caprices,  whims,  are  they  not  your  right?  Women  are 
not  required  to  be  consistent  with  themselves.  You 
had  forgotten  sometliing,  —  a  service  to  render,  a  visit, 
some  kind  action.  But  nothing  hinders  a  woman  from 
telling  her  husband  what  she  does.  Can  we  ever  blush 
on  the  breast  of  a  friend  ?  It  is  not  a  jealous  husband 
who  speaks  to  you,  my   CMmence;  it  is  your  lover. 
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yoor  friend,  yonr  brother,"  He  flung  bimeelf  passion- 
ately at  her  f«et.  "  Speak,  not  to  justify  yourself,  but 
to  calm  my  horrible  sufferings.  I  know  that  you  went 
out.    Well —  what  did  ;ou  do?  where  did  you  go?  " 

' '  Yes,  I  went  out,  Jules,"  she  answered  id  a  strained 
voice,  thongh  her  face  was  calm.  "  But  ask  me  noth- 
ing more.  Wait ;  have  confldence ;  without  which  jou 
will  lay  up  for  yourself  terrible  remorse,  Jules,  my 
Jules,  trust  is  the  virtue  of  love.  I  own  to  you  that  I 
am  at  this  moment  too  troubled  to  answer  you  :  boTT 
am  nofrHrteS"  woman  ;  I  love  you,  and  you  know  it." 

"  Id  the  midst  uf  all  that  can  shake  the  faith  of  man 
and  rouse  his  jealousy,  for  I  see  I  am  not  first  in  jour 
heart,  I  am  no  longer  thine  own  self —  well,  Cl^mence, 
even  so,  I  prefer  to  believe  you,  to  believe  that  voice,  to 
believe  those  eyes.     If  jou  deceive  me,  you  deserve  —  " 

"  TeD  thousand  deaths ! "  she  cried,  iDt«rrupting  him. 

"  I  have  pever  hidden  a  thought  from  you,  but  you — " 

"Hush!"  she  said,  " our  happiness  depends  upon 
our  nintual  silence."  ~'      '    " 

"  Ha !  I  wUl  know  all ! "  he  exclaimed,  with  sudden 
violence. 

At  that  moment  the  cries  of  a  womaD  were  heard, — 
the  yelping  of  a  shrill  little  voice  came  from  the  ante- 
chamber. 

f     "I  tell  30U  I  will  go  in!  "  it  cried.     "Yes,  I  shall 
'  go  in ;  I  will  see  her  I  I  shall  see  her  I  " 
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Jalea  and  Cletuence  both  ran  to  the  salon  as  the  door 
fi-om  the  antecbamber  waa  violently  burst  open.  A 
young  woman  entered  liastily,  followed  by  ttvo  ser- 
vaDta,  who  said  to  their  master :  — 

"Monsieur,  this  person  would  come  in  in  spite  of 
ua.  We  told  her  that  madame  waa  not  at  home.  She 
answered  that  she  knew  very  welt  madame  had  been 
out,  but  she  ^aw  her  cojne  in.  She  threatened  to 
Stay  at  the  door  of  the  house  till  she  could  speak  to 
madame." 

"  You  can  go,"  said  Monsieur  Desmarets  to  the  two   7 
men.     "What  do  you  want,  mademoiselle?  "  be  added, 
tnming  to  the  strange  woman. 

This  ' '  demoiselle  "  was  the  type  of  a  woman  who  Is 
never  to  be  met  with  except  in  Paris.  She  ia  made  in 
Paris,  like  the  mud,  like  the  pavement,  like  the  water 
of  the  Seine,  auch  as  it  becomes  in  Paris  before  human 
industry  filters  it  ten  times  ere  it  entei-s  the  cut- 
glaas  decantera  and  sparklea  pure  and  bright  from  the 
fllth_it_haaJlfien.  She  is  therefore  a  being  who  is  truly 
original.  Depicted  scores  of  times  by  the  painter's 
brush,  the  pencil  of  the  caricaturist,  the  charcoal  of  the 
etcher,  ahe  still  escapes  analysis,  because  she  cannot 
be  caught  and  rendered  in  all  her  moods,  like  Nature, 
like  this  fantastic  Paris  itself.  She  Jiolds  to  vice  by 
one  thread  only,  and  she  breaka  away  from  it  at  a 
thousand  other  points  of  the  social  circumference.     Be- 
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sides,  she  lets  only  one  trait  of  ber  character  be  kDonn, 
and  tbat  the  only  one  which  rendera  ber  blamable; 
her  nobie  virtues  are  liidden  ;  she  prefers  to  glory  in 
her  nai've  libertinism.  Most  iDcouipletely  rcndei-ed  in 
dramas  and  tales  where  she  ia  put  upon  the  scene  with 
all  ber  poesy,  she  is  nowhere  really  true  but  in  her 
garret;  elsewhere  she  ia  invariably  calumniated  oi- 
over-p raised.  Rich,  she  deteriorates ;  poor,  she  is  mis- 
understood. She  bas  too  many  vices,  and  too  many 
good  qualities ;  she  is  too  near  to  pathetic  aspbyxiatJOD 
or  to  a  dissolute  laugh ;  too  beautiful  and  too  hideous. 
yiie  personifies  Paris,  to  wbiuh,  in  the  long  run,  slie 
supplies  the  toothless  portresses,  washerwomen,  street- 
sweepers,  beggai's,  occasionally  insolent  countesses, 
admired  actresses,  applauded  singers;  she  has  even 
given,  in  the  olden  time,  two  quasi-queens  \a  the  mon* 
arcby.  Who  can  grasp  such  a  Proteus?  She  is  all 
woman,  less  than  woman,  more  than  woman.  From 
this  vast  portrait  the  painter  of  manners  and  moials 
can  take  but  a  feature  here  and  there ;  the  ensemble  is 
infinite. 

She  was  a  grisette  of  Paris ;  a  grisette  in  all  her 
glory  ;  a  'grlHeilH  la  a  hackney -coach,  —  happy,  young, 
handsome,  fresh,  but  a  grisette ;  a  grisette  with  claws, 
scissors,  impudent  as  a  Spanish  woman,  snarling  as  a 
prudish  English  woman  proclaiming  ber  conjugal  rights, 
coquettish  as  a  great   lady,  though   more  frank,  and 
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ready  for  everything ;  a  perfect  Uonne  in  ber  way ; 
issuing  from  tlie  little  ap&rtment  of  which  she  had 
dreamed  so  often,  with  Its  red-calico  curtains,  its 
Utrecht  velvet  furuiture,  its  te&-table,  the  cabinet  of 
china  with  painted  designs,  the  sofa,  the  little  moquette 
carpet,  the  alabaster  clock  and  candlesticks  (under 
glass  cases),  the  yellow  bedroom,  the  eider-down  quilt, 
—  in  short,  all  the  domestic  joys  of  a  giisette'a  life ; 
and  in  addition,  the  woman-of-all-work  (a  former 
grisette  herself,  now  the  owner  of  a  moustache), 
theatre- parties,  unlimited  bonbons,  silk  dresses,  bon- 
nets to  spoil,  —  in  fact^  all  the  felicities  coveted  by  the 
grisette  heart  except  a  carriage,  which  only  enters  her 
imagination  as  a  marshal's  b^ton  into  the  dreams  of  a 
Boldier.  Yes,  this  grisette  had  all  these  tilings  in  returni 
for  a  true  afCection,  or  in  spite  of  a  true  affection,  as^ 
some  others  obtain  it  for  an  hour  a  day,  — a  sort  of  tax  y 
carelessly  paid  under  the  claws  of  an  old  man. 

The  young  woman  who  now  entered  the  presence  of 
Monsieur  and  Madame  Jules  had  a  pair  of  feet  so  little 
covered  by  her  shoes  that  only  a  slim  black  line  was 
visible'  between  the  carpet  and  her  white  stockings. 
This  peculiar  foot-gear,  which  Pniisian  caricaturists 
have  well  rendered,  is  a  special  attribute  of  the  grisette-— 
of  Paris;  but  she  is  even  more  distinctive  to  the  eyes 
of  an  ohser^■er  by  the  care  with  which  her  garments  are 
made  to  adhere  to  her  form,  which  tliey  clearly  define. 
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1  On  thU  occasion  she  was  triglj'  dressed  in  a  green 
f  gOWD,  with  a  white  cliemisette,  which  allowed  tbe 
'  beauty  of  her  bust  to  be  seen  ;  her  shawl,  of  Ternaux 
cashmere,  liad  fallen  from  liec  shouldera,  and  was  held 
by  its  two  cornera,  which  were  twisted  round  her 
wrists.  She  bad  a  delicate  face,  rosy  cheelis,  a  white 
skiu,  sparliling  gray  eyes,  a  round,  very  promineDt 
forehead,  hair  carefully  smoothed  beneath  her  Utile 
bonnet,  and  heavy  curls  upoo  her  neck. 

"  My  name  is  Ida,"  she  began,  "  and  if  lliat  's  Ma- 
dame Jules  to  whom  I  have  the  advantage  of  speaking, 
I  've  come  to  tell  her  all  I  have  in  my  heart  against 
her.     TtTsvery  wrong,  when  a  woman  js  set  up  and  in 
her  furniture,  as  you  are  here,  to  come  and  take  from 
a  poor  girl  a  man  with  whom  I  'm  as  good  as  married, 
moralh',  and  who  did  talk  of  making  it  right  by  marry- 
/  ing  me  before  the   municipality.     There's  plenty  of 
I    handsome  young  men  in  the  world  —  ain't  there,  moa- 
/     sieur?  —  to  take  jour  fancy,  without  going  after  a  man 
I     of  middle  age,  who  makes  my  happiness.     Yah !   I 
\     have  n't  got  a  fine  hfltel  like  this,  but  I  'vc  got  my  love, 
I  have.     I  hate  handsome  men  and  money ;  I  'm  all 
heart,  and  —  " 
Madame  Jules  turned  to  her  husband. 
"You  will  allow  me,  monsieur,  to  bear  no  more  of 
all  this,"  she  said,  retreating  to  her  bedroom. 

"If  tbe  lady  lives  with  jou,  I've  made  a  mess  of 
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it;  but  I  can't  help  that,"  reanmed  Ida.     "  Why  doea 

she  come  after  Monsieur  Ferrag us  every  day?" 


"You  are  mistakCU,  madtiiuuiselk,"  said  Jules,  stu- 
pefied ;    "  my  wife  is  incapable —  " 

"  Ha !  so  you  're  married,  you  two,"  said  the  grisett* 
showing  some  surprise.  "  Then  it's  very  wrong,  mon- 
sieur,—isn't  it?  —  for  a  woman  who  has  the  happi- 
ueBS  of  being  married  iu  legal  marriage  to  have  rela- 
tions with  a  man  like  Henri — " 

"Henri!  who  is  Henri?"  said  Julea,  taking  Ida  by 
the  arm  and  pulling  her  into  an  adjoining  I'oom  that 
his  wife  might  hear  no  more. 

"  Wh}-,  Monsieur  Ferrag  us." 

"  But  he  is  dead,"  said  Jules. 

"Nonsense;  I  went  to  Franconi's  with  him  last 
nighty  and  he  brought  me  home  —  as  be  ought.  Be- 
sides, your  wife  can  tell  you  about  him ;  did  n't  she 
go  there  this  very  afternoon  at  three  o'clock?  I  know 
she  did,  for  I  waited  in  the  street,  and  saw  her,  — 
all  because  that  good-natured  fellow,  Monsieur  Justin, 
whom  you  know  perhaps,  —  a  little  old  man  with  jew- 
elry who  wears  corsets,  —  told  me  that  Madame  Jules 
was  my  rival.  That  name,  monsieur,  sounds  mighty 
like  a  feigned  one  ;  but  if  it  is  yours,  excuse  me.  But 
this  I  say,  if  Madame  Jules  was  a  court  duchess,  Henri 
is  rich  enough  to  satisfy  all  her  fancies,  and  it  is  my 
business  to  protect  my  property ;  I  've  a  right  to,  for 
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I  love  him,  that  I  tto.  He  is  my  Jirst  inclioatioa ;  1113' 
happiness  aud  all  my  future  fate  depends  on  it.  I  fear 
nothing,  monsieur ;  I  am  honest ;  I  never  lied,  or  stole 
the  property  of  any  living  bouI,  no  matter  who.  If 
an  empress  was  my  rival,  I  'd  go  straight  to  her,  em- 
press as  she  was ;  because  all  pretty  women  are  equals, 
monsieur  —  " 

"Enough!  enough!"  said  Jules.  "Where  do  you 
live  ? " 

"Rue  de  la  Corderie^u-Temple,  number  14,  mon- 
J  sieur, — Ida  Gruget,  corset-maker,  at  your  service, — 
for  we  make  lots  of  corsets  for  men." 

"  Where  does  the  man  whom  you  call  Ferragus 
live?" 

"  Monsieur,"  she  said,  pursing  up  her  lips,  "  in  the 
fli-st  place,  he 's  not  a  man ;  he  is  a  rich  monsieur, 
much  richer,  perhaps,  than  you  are.  But  why  do  you 
ask  me  his  address  when  your  wife  knows  it?  He  told 
me  not  to  give  it.  Am  I  obliged  to  answer  jou?  I  'm 
not,  thank  God,  in  a  confessional  or  a  police-court; 
I'm  responsible  only  to  myself." 

"Ifl  were  to  offer  j'ou  ten  thousand  francs  to  tell 
me  where  Monsieur  Ferragus  lives,  how  then?" 

"  Ha!  n,  o,  no,  my  little  friend,  and  that  ends  the 
matter,"  she  said,  emphasizing  this  singular  reply  with 
a  popular  gesture.  "There's  no  sum  in  the  world 
could  make  me  tell  you.  I  have  the  honor  to  bid  you 
good-day.     How  do  I  get  out  of  here?" 
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"Jules,  horror-struck,  allowed  her  to  go  without 
further  notice.  The  whole  world  eeemed  to  crumble 
beneath  his  feet,  aud  above  him  the  heavens  were 
falling  with  a  crash. 

"  Monsieur  is  served,"  said  his  valet. 


\ 


The  valet  and  the  footman  waited  in  the  dining-room 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  without  seeing  master  or  mistress. 

"  Madame  will  uot  dine  to-day,"  said  the  waltiug- 
maid,  coming  in. 

"  What 's  the  matter,  Josephine  ?  "   asked  tha  valet. 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  answered.  "  Madame  is  crying, 
and  is  going  to  bed.  Monsieur  has  no  doubt  got  some 
love-affair  on  hand,  and  it  has  been  discovered  at  a 
very  bad  tjme.  I  would  n't  answer  for  madame's  life. 
Men  are  so  clumsy ;  tbey  '11  make  you  scenes  without 
any  precaution." 

"That's  not  so,"  said  the  valet,  in  a  low  voice. 
"  On  the  contrary,  madame  is  the  one  who  —  you  under- 
stand? What  time  does  monsieur  have  to  go  after 
pleasures,  he,  who  has  n't  slept  out  of  madame's  room 
for  five  years,  who  goes  to  his  study  at  ten  and  never 
leaves  it  till  breakfast,  at  twelve.  His  life  is  all  known, 
it  is  regular ;  whereas  madame  goes  out  nearly  every 
day  at  three  o'clock.  Heaven  knows  where." 

"  And  monsieur  too,"  said  the  maid,  taking  her  mis- 
.  tress's  part. 

"  Yes,  but  he  goes  strught  to  the  Bourse.     I  told 
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him  three  timeB  that  dinner  waa  rcadj,"  continued  the 
valet,  after  a  pause.     "You  might  as  well  talk  to  a 

Monsieur  Jules  entered  the  dining-room. 
Where  is  madame?  "  he  said. 
Madame  is  going  to  bed ;  her  head  aches,"  replied 
the  maid,  assuming  an  air  of  importance. 

Monsieur  Jules  then  said  to  the  footmen  com- 
posedly :  "  You  can  take  away ;  I  shall  go  and  sit  with 
madame." 

He  went  to  his  wife's  room  and  found  her  weeping, 
but  endeavoilng  to  smother  her  aobs  with  her  hand- 
kerchief. 

"  Why  do  you  weep  ?  "  saidJiiles;  "  you  need  ex- 
pect no  violence  and  no  reproaches  from  me.  Why 
should  I  avenge  myself  ?  If  you  have  not  been  faithful 
to  my  love,  it  is  tiat  you  were  never  worthy  of  it." 

"Not  worthy?"  The  words  were  repeated  amid 
her  sobs  and  the  accent  in  which  they  were  said  would 
have  moved  any  other  man  than  Jules. 

"To  kill  you,  I  must  love  more  than  perhaps  I  do 
love  you,"  he  continued.  "  But  I  should  never  have  the 
courage;  I  would  rather  kill  myself,  leaving  you  to 
your  —  happiness,  and  with  —  whom !  —  " 

He  did  not  end  bis  sentence. 

"Kill  3-ourself!"  she  cried,  flinging  herself  at  his 
feet  and  clasping  them. 
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Bnt  he,  wiehing  to  escape  the  embrace,  tried  to  shake 
her  off,  dragging  her  io  so  doing  toward  the  bed. 

"  Let  me  alone,"  he  said. 

"No,  no,  Jules!"  she  cried.  "  ]f  you  love  me  no 
longer  I  shall  die.     Do  jou  wish  to  know  all ? " 

"  Yes^ 

He  took  her,  grasped  lier  violentl;,  and  sat  down 
on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  holding  her  between  hts  legs. 
Then,  looking  at  that  beautiful  face  now  red  as  Qre  and 
furrowed  with  tears,  — 

"  Speak,"  he  said. 

Her  Sobs  l>egan  again. 

"No;  it  is  a  secret  of  life  and  death.     If  I  tell  it, 

I ^"i     ^   ""Tint"  Ha^o   nia|.r.Y^    JulCS  !  " 

"You  have  betrayed  me  —  " 

"Ah!  Jules,  you  think  so  now,  but  aoon  you  will 
know  all." 

"But  this  Ferragus,  this  convict  whom  you  go  to 
see,  a  man  enriched  by  crime,  if  he  does  not  belong  to 
you,  if  you  do  not  belong  to  him  —  " 

"Oh,  Jules!" 

"Speak!  Is  he  your  mysterious  benefactor?  —  the 
man  to  whom  we  owe  our  fortune,  as  persona  have 
Baid  aieady .' '' 

"Who  said  that?" 

"A  man  whom  I  killed  in  a  duel." 

"  Oh,  God  !  one  death  already  I " 


> 
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"  If  he  Is  not  yonr  protector,  if  be  does  not  give  you 
money,  if  it  is  you,  on  the  contrary,  who  carry  money 
to  him,  tell  me,  is  be  your  brother?" 

"  What  i  f  he  were  ?  "  she  said. 

Monsieur  Desmarets  crossed  his  arms. 

"Why  should  that  have  been  concealed  from  me?" 
he  said.  "Then  you  and  your  mother  have  both  de- 
ceived me?  Besides,  does  a  woman  go  to  see  her 
brother  every  day,  or  nearly  every  day?" 

His  wife  had  fainted  at  his  feet. 

"Dead,"  he  said.     "And  suppose  I  am  mistaken?" 

He  sprang  to  tlie  bell-rope;  called  Josephine,  and 
lifted  Clemence  to  the  bed. 

"I  shall  die  of  this,"  said  Madame  Jules,  recovering 
consciousness. 

"Josephine,"  cried  Monsieur  Desmarets.  "Send  for 
Monsieur  Despleio ;  send  also  to  my  brother  and  ask 
him  to  come  here  immediately," 

"Why your  brother?"  asked  Cl^mence. 

But  Jules  had  already  left  the  room. 
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WHERE   GO  T 


bysi-     I 


Fob  the  firat  time  io  five  years  Madame  Jules  slept 
alone  in  her  bed,  and  was  compelled  to  admit  a  pbj'si 
cian  into  that  sacred  chamber.  These  in  themselves 
were  two  keen  pangs.  Desplein  found  Madame  Jnlea 
very  ill.  Never  was  a  violent  emotion  more  untimely. 
He  would  say  nothing  definite,  and  postponed  till  the 
morrow  giving  any  opinion,  after  leaving  a  few  direc- 
tions, which  were  not  executed,  the  emotions  of  the 
heart  causing  all  bodily  cares  to  be  forgotten. 

When  morning  dawned,  C16mence  Lad  not  3'et  slept. 
Her  mind  was  absorbed  in  the  low  murmur  of  a  conver- 
sation which  lasted  several  hours  betweep  the  brothers ;  ^^ 
but  the  thickness  of  the  walls  allowed  no  word  which  \ 
could  betray  the  object  of  this  long  conference  to  reach 
her  ears.  Monsieur  Desmarets,  the  notary,  went  away 
at  last.  The  stillness  of  the  night,  and  the  singular 
activity  of  tbe  senses  given  by  powerful  emotion,  en- 
abled Clemence  to  distinguish  the  scratching  of  a  pen 
and  the  involuntary  movements  of  a  person  engaged  in 
writing.  Those  who  are  habitually  up  at  night,  and 
who  observe  tbe  diflfercnt  acoustic  eflfects  produced  in 
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abscdute  ailence,  know  that  a  slight  echo  can  be  readilj 
perceived  in  the  very  places  where  louder  but  moie 
equable  and  continued  murmurs  are  not  distinct, 
four  o'clock  the  sound  ceased.  Cl^iuenee  rose,  anxious 
and  trembling.  Then,  with  bare  feet  and  without  f 
wrapper,  forgetting  her  illness  and  her  moist  condi- 
tion, the  poor  woman  opened  the  door  softly  without 
Doise  and  looked  into  the  next  room.  She  saw  hei 
husband  sitting,  with  a  pen  in  his  band,  asleep  in  his 
arm-chair.  The  candles  had  burned  to  the  sockets. 
She  slowly  advanced  and  read  on  an  envelope,  already 
sealed,  the  words,  "TMsismv  will." 

She  knelt  down  as  if  before  an  open  grave  aud  kissed 
her  husband's  band.     He  woke  instantly. 

"Jules,  my  friend,  they  grant  some  days  to  crimi- 
nals condemned  to  death,"  she  said,  looking  at  him 
with  eyes  that  blazed  with  fever  and  with  love.  ' '  Your 
innocent  wife  asks  only  two.  Leave  me  free  for  .two 
days,  and  —  wait!  After  that,  I  shall  die  happy  —  at 
least,  you  will  regret  me." 

"  Cl^mence,  I  grant  them." 

Then,  as  she  kissed  her  husband's  hands  in  the  ten- 
der transport  of  her  heart,  Jules,  under  the  spell  of  that 
cry  of  innocence,  took  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her 
forehead,  though  ashamed  to  feel  himself  still  under 
subjection  to  the  power  of  that  nol>le  beauty. 

On  the  morrow,  after  taking  a  few  hours'  rest,  Jaka 
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his  in-'7 
hout  a  I 


entered  his  wife's  room,  obejing  mechanically  his  i 
variable  custom  of  not  leaving  the  house  without  i 
word  to  her.     Cl^mence  was  sleeping.     A  ray  of  light 
passing  through  a  cMuk  in  the  upper  blind  of  a  window 
fell  aci'oss  the  face  of  the  dejected  woman.     Already! 
suffering  had  impaired  her  forehead  and  the  fiesli  red-  V 
nesa  of  her  lips.     A  lover's  ej-e  could  not  fail  to  notice    \ 
tlic  appearance  of  dark  blotches,  and  a  sickly  pallor  in      ( 
place  of  the  uniform  tone  of  the  cheeks  and  the  pure      \ 
ivory  wliiteness  of  the  skin,  —  two  points  at  which  the      J 
sentiments  of  her  noble  soul  were  artlessly  wont  to 
show  themselves. 

"She  sufTers,"  thought  Jules.  "Poor  Cl^mence! 
May  God  protect  us ! " 

He  kissed  her  very  softly  on  the  forehead.  She 
woke,  saw  her  husband,  and  remembered  all.  Unable 
to  speak,  she  took  his  hand,  her  eyes  filling  with 
tears. 

"  I  am  innocent,"  she  said,  ending  her  dream. 

"You  will  not  go  out  to-day,  will  you?"  askedJules. 

"  No,  I  feel  too  weak  to  leave  my  bed," 

"  If  yon  should  change  your  mind,  wait  till  I  return," 
said  Jules. 

Then  be  went  down  to  the  porter's  lodge. 

"  Fouguereau,  yon  will  watch  the  door  yourself  to- 
day. I  wish  u>  know  exactly  who  comes  to  the  house, 
and  who  leaves  it." 
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Tben  he  threw  himaelf  into  a  hackney  coach,  and  was 
driven  to  the  h6tel  de  Mauliucour,  where  b«  aeked  for 
the  baroD. 

"  MoDsieiir  is  ill,"  they  told  him. 

\    Jules  insisted  on  entering,  and  gave  bis  name.    If  he 

^could  not  see  the  baron,  be  wished  to  see  the  vidame 

V   or  the  dowager.     He  waited  some  time  in  the  salon, 

'     where  Madame  de  Maulincour  finally  came  to  him  and 

told  him  that  her  grandson  was  much  too  ill  to  receive 

him. 

"  I  know,  madame,  the  nature  of  his  illness  from  the 
letter  you  did  me  the  honor  to  write,  and  I  beg  you  to 
believe  —  " 

"  A  letter  to  you,  monsieur,  written  by  me !  "  cried 
the  dowager,  interrupting  him.  "  I  have  written  you 
no  letter.  What  was  I  made  to  say  in  that  letter, 
monsieur?" 

"  Madame,"  replied  Jules,  "intending  to  see  Mon- 
sieur de  Maulincour  to-day,  I  thought  it  best  to  pre- 
sene  the  letter  in  spite  of  its  injunction  to  destroy  it. 
There  it  ia." 

Madame  de  Maulincour  pnt  on  her  spectacles,  and 
the  moment  she  cast  her  eyes  on  the  paper  she  showed 
the  utmost  surprise. 

"  Monsieur,"  she  said,  "  my  writing  is  so  perfectly 
imitated  that,  if  the  matter  were  not  so  recent,  I  might 
be  deceived  myself.     My  grandson  is  ill,  it  is  true  ;  but 
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bis  reason  has  never  for  a  moment  been  atTeeted.     We 
are  the  puppeta  of  acme  evil-minded  t>er8on  of  persons ; 
and  yet  I  cannot  imagine  the  object  of  a  trick  like  this,  i 
You  shall  see  raj'  grandson,  monsieur,  and  yon  will  at  \ 
once  perceive  that  he  is  perfectly  sound  in  mind." 

She  rang  the  bell,  and  Bent  to  ask  if  the  baron  felt 
able  to  receive  Monsieur  Desmareta.  The  aervant  re- 
turned with  an  affirmative  answer.  Julea  went  to  the 
baron's  room^  where  he  found  him  in  an  arm-chair  near 
the  fire.  Too  feeble  to  move,  the  unfoitunate  man 
merely  bowed  his  head  with  a  melancholy  gesture.  The 
Vidame  de  Pamiers  was  sitting  with  him. 

" Monsieur  le  baron,"  said  Jules,  "I  have  somethi 
to  aay  which  makes  it  desirable  that  I  should  see  you 
alone." 

"  Monsieur,"  replied  Augtist«,  "  Monsieur  le  vidame 
knowa  about  thia  affair ;  jou  can  speak  fearlessly  before 
him." 

"  Monsieur  le  baron,"  said  Jules,  in  a  grave  voice, 
*'  yon  have  troubled  and  well-nigh  destroyed  my  happi- 
ness without  having  any  right  to  do  so.  Until  the 
moment  when  we  can  see  clearly  which  of  us  should 
demand,  or  grant,  reparation  to  the  other,  you  are 
bound  to  help  me  in  following  the  dark  and  mysterious 
path  into  which  you  have  flung  me.  I  have  now  come 
to  ascertain  from  you  the  present  residence  of  the  ex- 
traordinary being  who  exercises  such  a  baneful  effect 
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on  voar  life  and  mine.  On  mr  retarn  home  yester- 
day, sn«r  listeDing  to  your  avowils,  I  received  that 
letter." 

Julee  gave  him  the  forged  letter. 
/  "Thia  Ferragns,  this  Bourignard,  or  Ihis  MoDsieor 
/de  Fancal.  is  a  demoo ! "  tnied  Maulincoor,  after  hav- 
)Dg  read  it.  "  Ob,  what  a  frightful  maze  I  pat  my  foot 
iato  when  I  meddled  iu  this  matter!  Where  am  I 
going?  I  did  wrong,  moneiear,"  be  continued,  looking 
at  Jules  ;  "  but  death  ib  the  ^atcat  of  all  espiations, 
and  mv  death  to  now  approaching.  You  can  ask  me 
whatever  you  like ;  1  am  at  your  orders." 

"  Monsieur,  you  know,  of  course,  where  this  man  is 
living,  and  I  must  know  it  if  it  costs  me  aU  my  fortune 
to  penetrate  this  mystery,  lu  presence  of  so  cruel  an 
enemy  every  moment  is  precious." 

"Justin  shall  tell  }'ou  all,"  replied  the  baron. 

At  these  words  the  vidame  Gdgeted  on  his  chair. 
Aaguste  rang  the  bell. 

"  Justin  is  not  in  the  house ! "  cried  the  vidame,  in  a 
hasty  manner  tbat  told  much. 

"Well,  then,"  said  August*,  excitedly,  "the  other 
servants  must  know  where  he  is ;  send  a  man  on  horse- 
back to  fetch  him.  Tour  valet  is  in  Paris,  isn't  he?  - 
He  can  be  found." 

The  vidame  was  visibly  distressed. 

"  Justin  can't  eome,  my  dear  boy,"  said  the  old  man ; 
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"  he  is  dead.     I  wanted  to  uonceal  the  accident  from 
3  ou,  but  —  " 

"  DeadX"  cried  Mooaieur  de  Maiiliocour,  —  "  dead ! 
When  and  how? 

"Lastnigbt.     He  bad  been  aupping  with  some  old    i 
friends,  and,  I  dare  say,  was  drunk ;  bis  friends —  no     V 
doubt  tbey  were  drunk,   too  —  left  blm  lying  in  tbe    -^ 
street,  and  a  beavy  vehicle  ran  over  him." 

"  Tbe  coQvict  did  not  mise  him;  at  tbe  first  strolie 
be  killed,"  said  Auguste.  "He  has  had  less  luck 
witb  me ;  it  has  taken  four  blows  to  put  me  out  of  the 
way." 

Jules  was  gloomy  and  thoughtful. 

"Am  I  to  know  nothing,  tben?"  be  cried,  after  a  \ 
long  pause.  "  Your  valet  seems  to  have  been  justly  ^ 
punished.  Did  he  not  exceed  your  orders  in  calumni-  j 
ating  Madame  Desmarets  to  a  person  named  Ida,  J 
whose  jealousy  he  roused  in  order  to  turn  her  vindic-  / 
tiveness  upon  ue,"  / 

"  Ab,  monsieur!  in  my  anger  I  informed  him  about 
Madame  Jules,"  said  Auguste. 

"  Monsieur  1 "  cried  the  husband,  keenly  irritated. 

"  Oh,  monsieur !  "  replied  tbe  baron,  elaiming  silence 
by  a  gesture,  "  I  am  piepared  for  all.  You  cannot  tell 
me  anything  my  own  conscience  has  not  already  told 
ue.  I  am  now  expecting  the  most  celebrated  of  all 
professors  of  toxicology,  in  order  to  learn  my  fate,     if 
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I  am  destined  to  intolerable  Buffering,  my  resolution  is 
taken.     I  sliall  blon  my  brains  out." 

"  You  talk  like  a  child ! "  cried  the  Tidame,  horrified 
by  the  coolness  with  which  the  baron  said  these  words. 
"  Your  grandmother  would  die  of  grief." 

"  Tbeu,  monsieur,"  said  Jules,  "  am  I  to  understand 
that  there  exist  no  means  of  discovering  in  what  part 
of  Paris  this  extraordinary  man  resides?" 

"I  think,  monsieur,"  said  the  old  vidame,  "from 
what  I  have  heard  poor  Justin  say,  that  Monsieur 
de  Funcal  lives  at  either  the  Portuguese  or  the  Bra* 
zilian  embassy.  Monsieur  de  Funcal  is  a  nobleman  be- 
longing to  both  those  countries.  As  for  the  convict,  he 
is  dead  and  buried.  Your  persecutor,  whoever  he  is, 
seems  to  me  so  potverful  that  it  would  be  well  to  take 
no  decisive  measures  until  you  are  sure  of  some  way  of 
confounding  and  crushing  him.  Act  prudently  and 
with  caution,  my  dear  monsieur.  Had  Monsieur  de 
Maulincour  followed  my  advice,  nothing  of  all  this 
would  have  happened." 

Jules  coldly  but  politely  withdrew.  He  was  now  at 
a  total  loss  to  know  how  to  reach  Ferragus.  As  be 
into  his  own  house,  the  porter  told  him  that 
Madame  had  just  been  out  to  throw  a  letter  into 
the  post  box  at  the  head  of  the  rue  de  Menars. 
Jules  felt  humiliated  by  this  proof  of  the  insight  with 
which  the  porter  espoused  his  cause,  and  the  cleverness 
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by  which  he  guessed  the  way  to  serve  him.  The  eager-  ~ 
ness  of  servants,  and  their  shrewdness  ia  compromising 
masters  who  compromise  themselves,  was  known  to 
him,  and  he  fully  appreciated  the  danger  of  having 
them  as  accomplices,  no  matter  for  what  pnrpose.  BuL. 
he  could  not  tliink  of  his  personal  dignity  until  the 
moment  when  be  found  himself  thus  suddenly  de- 
graded. What  a  triumph  for  the  slave  who  could  not 
raise  himself  to  his  master,  to  compel  his  master  to 
come  down  to  his  level !  Jules  waa  harsh  and  hard  to 
him.  Another  fault  But  he  suffered  so  deeply !  His> 
life  till  then  so  upright,  so  pure,  was  becoming  crafty ; 
he  was  to  scheme  and  lie.  Clemence  was  scheming 
and  lying.  This  to  him  was  a  moment  of  horrible  dis- 
gust. Lost  in  a  flood  of  bitter  feelings,  Jules  stood 
motionless  at  the  door  of  his  house.  Yielding  to  de- 
spair, he  thought  of  fleeing,  of  leaving  France  forever, 
carrying  with  him  the  illusions  of  uncertainty.  Then, 
again,  not  doubting  that  the  letter  Clemence  had  just 
posted  was  addressed  to  Ferragus,  his  mind  searched 
for  a  means  of  obtaining  the  answer  that  mysterions 
being  was  certain  to  send.  Then  his  thoughts  began 
to  analyze  the  singular  good  fortune  of  his  life  since 
his  marriage,  and  he  asked  himself  whether  the  caU 
umny  for  which  he  had  taken  such  signal  vengeance  was 
not  a  truth.  Finally,  reverting  to  the  coming  answer, 
he  said  to  himself;  — 
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"Sut  this  man,  so  profouncll}-  capable,  eo  l<^ca1  in 
his  everj-  act,  wbo  sees  and  foresees,  who  ealciilatea, 
and  even  divines,  our  verj'  thoughts,  is  he  likely  to 
make  an  answer?  Will  he  not  employ  some  other 
means  more  in  keeping  with  his  power?  He  may  send 
his  answer  by  some  beggar ;  or  in  a  carton  brought 
by  an  honest  man,  who  does  not  suspect  what  he 
brings ;  or  in  some  parcel  of  shoes,  which  a  shop-girl 
maj'  innocentlj'  deliver  to  my  wife.  If  Cl^menee  and 
he  have  agreed  npon  such  means — " 

He  distrusted  all  tilings ;  his  mind  ran  over  vaat 
tracts  and  shoreless  oceans  of  conjecture.  Then,  after 
floating  for  a  time  among  a  thousand  contradictory 
ideas,  he  felt  he  was  strongest  in  his  own  house,  and 
he  resolved  to  watch  it  as  the  ant-lion  watches  bis 
sandy  labyrintti. 

"Fouguereau,"  he  said  to  the  porter,  "lam  not  at 
home  to  ani'  one  who  comes  to  see  me.  If  any  one 
calls  to.  see  madame,  or  brings  her  anything,  ring 
twice.  Bring  all  letters  addressed  here  to  me,  no  mat- 
ter for  whom  they  are  intended." 

"Thus,"  thought  he,  as  be  entered  his  study,  which 
was  in  ttte  entresol,  "I  forestall  the  schemes  of  this 
Ferragus.  If  he  sends  some  one  to  ask  for  me  so  as 
to  find  out  if  Cl^mence  is  alone,  at  least  I  shall  not 
be  tricked  like  a  fool." 

He  stood  by  the  window  of  his  study,  which  looked 
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upon  the  street,  and  then  a  fiaal  scheme,  inspired  by 
jealousy,  came  into  hia  mind.  He  resolved  to  send 
his  head-clei'k  in  his  own  can-iage  to  the  Bourse  with 
a  letter  to  another  broker,  explaining  his  sales  and 
purchases  and  requesting  him  to  do  his  business  for 
that  day.  He  postponed  Lis  more  delicate  transactions 
till  the  morrow,  indiSTerent  to  the  fall  or  rise  of  stocks 
or  the  debts  of  all  Europe,  High  privilege  of  love !  — 
it  crushes  all  things,  all  interests  fall  before  it :  altar, 
throne,  consols ! 

At  half-past  three,  just  the  hour  at  which  the  Boui-se 
is  in  full  blast  of  rei)6rts,  monthly  settlements,  premi- 
ums, etc.j.Fouguei'eau  entered  the  study,  quite  radiant 
with  his  news. 

"  Monsieur,  an  old  woman  has  come,  but  very  eau^^ 
tiously ;  I  think  she 's  a  sly  one.     She  asked  for  mon- 
sieur, and  seemed  much  annojed  when  I  told  her  he 
was  out ;  then  she  gave  me  a  letter  for  madame,  and 
here  it  is." 

Fevered  with  anxiety,  Jules  opened  the  letter ;  then 
be  dropped  into  a  chair  exhausted.  The  letter  was 
mere  nonsense  throughout,  and  needed  a  key.  It  was 
virtually  in  cipher. 

"Go  away,  Fouguereau,"  The  porter  left  him., 
"  It  is  a  mystery  deeper  than  the  sea  below  the 
plummet  line !  Ah .'  it  must  be  love ;  love  only  is  so 
sagacious,  so  inventive  as  this.     Ah!  I  shall  kill  her." 


1 
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At  this  momeDt  bd  idea  flashed  through  bis  brain 
with  SDcU  force  that  he  felt  almo^it  pbjsiually  illumiu- 
ated  by  it.     In  the  days  of  his  toilsome  poverty  before 
Lis  marriage,  Jules  had  made  for  himself  a  true  friend. 
The  extreme  delicacy  with  wiiich  he  had  managed  the 
susceptibilities  of  a  man  both  poor'  and  modest ;    the 
respect  with  which  he  had  surrounded  him ;  the  ingen- 
ious cleverness  he    had    employed   to   nobly  compel 
i  him  to  share  his  opulence   without  permitting  it  to 
'  make  him  blush,  inci'eased  their  friendship.     Jacquet 
'  coDlinued    faithful    to    Desmarets    in    spite    of    his. 
wealth. 

Jacquet,  a  nobly  upright  man,  a  toiler,  austere  in 
his  moi-als,  had  slowly  made  his  way  in  that  particu- 
lar ministry  which  develops  both  honesty  and  knavery 
at  the  same  time.  A  clerk  Ju  the  ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  he  had  charge  of  the  most  delicate  division  of 
its  arcljxves.  Jactjuet  in  that  office  was  like  a  glow- 
worm, casting  his  light  upon  those  secret  correspond- 
ences, deciphering  and  classifying  despatches.  Bank- 
ing higher  than  a  mere  bourgeois,  his  position  at  the 
ministry  was  superior  to  that  of  the  other  subal- 
1  terns.  He  lived  obscurely,  glad  to  feel  that  such 
Jobscurity  sheltered  him  from  reverses  and  disappoint- 
>  meuta,  and  was  satisfied  to  humbly  pay  in  the  lowest 
coin  bis  debt  to  the  country.  Thanks  to  Jules,  his 
position  had  been  much  ameliorated  by  a  worthy  mar- 
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riage.  An  unreco^ized  patriot,  a  minister  in  actual 
fact,  he  contented  tiimself  witU  groaning  in  his  cliimne}'- 
corner  at  the  course  or  the  government.  In  his  own 
home,  Jacquet  was  en  easy-going  king,  —  an  umbrella- 
man,  as  they  say,  who  hired  a  carriage  for  Uis  wife 
which  he  never  entered  himself.  In  short,  to  end  this 
sketch  of  a  philosopher  unknown  to  himself,  he  had 
never  suspected  and  never  in  all  his  life  would  suspect 
the  advantages  he  might  have  drawn  from  his  position, 
—  that  of  having  for  his  intimate  friend  a  broker,  and 
of  knowing  every  morning  all  the  secrets  of  the  State. 
This  man,  sublime  after  the  manner  of  that  nameless 
soldier  who  died  in  saving  Napoleon  by  a  "qui  vive," 
lived  at  the  ministry. 

In  ten  minutes  Jules  was  in  his  friend's  office. 
Jacquet  gave  him  a  chair,  laid  aside  methodically  his 
green  silk  eye-shade,  nibbed  his  hands,  picked  up  his 
snuff-box,  rose,  stretched  himself  till  his  shoulder-blades 
cracked,  swelled  oiit  his  chest,  and  said  :  — 

"  What  brings  you  here.  Monsieur  Desmarets? 
"What  do  you  want  with  me?" 

"Jacquet,  I  want  you  to  decipher  a  secret,  —  a 
secret  of  life  and  death."  ■ 

"  It  does irtjaBicecn  politics?" 

"  If  it  did,  I  should  n't  come  to  you  for  information," 
said  Jules.  "  No,  it  is  a  family  matter,  about  which  I 
require  you  to  be  absolutely  silent" 
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"Claude-Joseph  Jacquet,  dumb  by  profession. 
Don't  you  know  me  by  this  time?"  he  said,  laughing. 
"DiscretioQ  is  my  lot." 

Jules  sbowed  him  the  tetter. 

"  You  must  read  me  this  letter,  addressed  i 
wife." 

"The  deuce!  the  deuce!  a  bad  business i "  said 
Jacquet,  examining  the  letter  as  a  usurer  examioes  a 
note  to  be  negotiated.  "  Ha  1  that  'b  a  gridiron  tetter  1 
Wait  a  minute." 

He  left  Jules  alone  for  a  moment,  but  returned  im- 
mediately. 

"Easy  enough  to  read,  m}'  friend !  It  is  written  on 
the  gridiron  plan,  used  by  the  Portuguese  minister  un- 
3er  Monsieur  de  Choiseul,  at  the  time  of  the  dismissal 
'of  the  Jesuits.     Here,  see ! " 

Jacquet  placed  upon  the  writing  a  piece  of  paper 
cut  out  in  regular  squares,  like  the  paper  laces  which 
confectioners  wrap  round  their  sugarplums;  and  Jules 
then  read  with  perfect  ease  the  words  that  were  visible 
in  the  interstices.     Thej'  were  as  follows :  — 

"Don't  be  uneasy,  my  dear  Clemence  ;  our  ha,ppiaes9  can- 
not again  be  troubled ;  and  your  husband  will  soon  lay 
aside  his  suspicions.  However  ill  you  may  be,  you  must 
have  the  ponragi^  ||q  ffltT"  '"'"'  tO'TOorrow;  find  strength 
ill  your  love  for  me.  Mine  tor  you  has  induced  me  to  sub- 
mit to  a  cruet  operation,  and  I  cannot  leave  my  bed.  I  have 
had  the  actual  cautery  applied  to  my  back,  and  k  was  neoes- 
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sar;  to  bnm  it  id  a  long  time ;  jou  understand  me  ?  Bnt 
I  thought  of  you,  and  I  did  not  suffer.   . 

"  To  baffle  Mauiincour  (who  will  not  persecute  us  much 
longer),  I  have  left  the  protecting  roof  of  the  embassy, 
and  am  now  safe  from  all  inquiry  in  the  rue  des  J^nfantS' 
Rouge^iiumber  rj;'witb  an  old  woman,  Madame  fiRenne 
Gruget,  mother  of  that  Ida,  who  shall  pay  dear  Tor  her 
IqIIY-  Come  to-morrow,  at  nine  in  the  morning.  I  am  in 
a  room  which  is  reached  only  by  an  interior  staircase.  Aak 
for  Monsieur  Caiiiuset.  Adieu ;  I  kiss  your  forehead,  my 
darling." 

Jacquet  looked  at  Jules  with  a  sort  of  honest  terror, 
the  sign  of  a  true  oompassion,  as  he  made  hia  favorite 
exclamation  in  two  separate  and  distinct  tones, — 

"  The  deuce  !  the  deuce ! " 

"That  aeema  clear  to  you,  doesn't  it?"  said  Jules.. 
"  WelljTn  the  depths  of.  my  heart  there  is  a  voice  that 
pleads  for  my  wife,  and  makes  itself  beard  above  the 
pangs  of  jealousy.  I  must  eadure  the  worst  of  all  ^ 
agony  nntil  to-morrow ;  but  to-morrow,  between  uine 
and  ten  I  shall  know  all ;  I  shall  be  happy  or  wretched 
for  all  my  life.     Think  of  me  then,  Jacquet." 

"  I  shall  be  at  your  bouse  to-morrow  at  eight  o'clock. 

We  willjn  tf.jTPt.hfr;    T '11  ynif;    fnr   yc\\^   if  <|-nn   like,  in 

the  street  You  mav  run  some  danger,  and  you  ought 
to  have  near  you  some  devoted  person  who'll  under- 
stand a  mere  sign,  and  whom  you  can  safely  trust. 
Count  on  me." 


/ 
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"  Even  to  help  me  in  killing  some  one?" 

"The  deucel  tlie  deuce!"  said  Jacquet,  repeating, 
as  it  were,  tiie  same  musiual  note.  "  I  have  two 
cliildi'eD  and  a  wife." 

Jules  pressed  his  friend's  hand  and  went  away ;  but 
returned  immediatelj-. 

"  1  foi^ot  the  letter,"  he  said.  "  But  that  'b  Dot  all, 
I  must  reseal  it." 

"  The  deuce  !  the  deuce !  you  opened  it  without  sav- 
iug  the  seal ;  however,  it  is  still  possible  to  restore  it. 
Leave  it  with  me  and  I'll  bring  it  to  you  secundum 
acriphtram." 

"At  what  time? 

»' Half-past  five." 

"  If  I  am  not  yet  in,  give  it  to  the  porter  and  tell 
him  to  send  it  up  to  madame." 

"Do  you  want  me  to-morrow?" 

"No.    Adieu." 

Jules  drove  at  once  to  the  place  de  la  Rotonde  du 
Temple,  where  be  left  bis  cabriolet  and  went  on  foot  to 
the  rue  des  En  fa  uta- Rouges.  He  found-lLe  house  of 
Madame  Etienne  Gruget  and  examined  it.  There,  the 
mystery  on  wliich  depended  tlie  fate  of  so  many  per- 
sons would  be  cleared  up ;  there,  at  this  moment,  was 
Ferragus,  and  to  Ferrous  all  the  threads  of  this 
sti^ange  plot  led.  The  Gordtan  knot  of  the  drama, 
already  eo  bloody,   was  surely  in   a  meeting  between 
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Madame  Jtiles,  her  husband,  and  that  man ;  and  a 
blade  able  to  cut  the  closest  of  each  knots  would  not 
be  wanting. 

The  house  was  one  of  those  which  belong  to  the 
class  called  cabajoictis.  This  significant  name  is  given 
by  the  populace  of  Paris  to  houses  which  are  built,  as 
it  were,  piecemeal.  They  are  nearly  always  composed  , 
of  buildings  originally  separate  but  afterwards  united  ^ 
according  to  the  fancy  of  the  various  proprietors  who 
successively  enlarge  'them ;  or  else  thej'  are  Louses 
begun,  left  unQuished,  again  built  upon,  and  mm- 
pleted,  —  unfortunate  structures  which  have  passed,  like 
certain  peoples,  under  many  dynasties  of  capricious 
masters.  Neither  the  floors  nor  the  win<lows  have 
an  ensemble,  —  to  borrow  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
terms  of  the  art  of  painting ;  all  is  d'scord.  even  the 
external  decoration.  The  cabajoutis  is  to  Parisian 
architecture  what  the  capharnaum  is  to  the  apartment, 
—  a  poke-hole,  where  the  most  heteri^oneous  articles  are 
flung  pell-mell. 

"Madame  fitienne?"  asked  Jules  of  the  portress. 

This  portress  liad  her  lodge  under  the  main  entrance, 
in  a  sort  of  chicken  coop,  or  wooden  house  on  rolltTS, 
not  unlike  those  sentry-boxes  wlii:;h  the  police  have 
lately  set  «p  by  the  stands  of  liacknej-coaclies. 

"Hein?"  said  the  portress,  without  laying  down  the 
stocking  she  was  knitting. 
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In  Paris  the  various  componeot  parts  which  make  np 
the  physiognomy'  of  any  given  portion  of  the  monstrous 
city,  are  admirably  in  keeping  with  its  general  char- 
acter. Thus  porter,  concierge,  or  Suisse,  whichever 
name  uiaj'  be  given  to  that  essentiiil  muscle  of  the 
Parisian  niOQSter,  is  always  in  conformity  with  tbe 
neigh tmrhood  of  which  he  is  a  part;  in  fact,  he  is 
often  an  epitome  of  it.  Tbe  lazy  porter  of  the 
faulioui^  Saint-Germain,  with  lace  on  every  seam  of 
his  coat,  dabbles  in  stocks  ;  he  of  the  Chanas^e  d'Antin 
takes  his  ease,  reads  the  money- articles  in  the  news- 
papers, and  has  a  business  of  his  own  in  the  faubourg 
Montmartre.  The  portress  in  the  quarter  of  prostita- 
tion  was  formerly  a  prostitute ;  in  tbe  Marais,  she  has 
morals,  is  cross-grained,  and  full  of  crotchets. 

On  seeing  Monsieur  Jules  this  particular  portress, 
holding  ber  knitting  in  one  hand,  took  a  knife  and 
stirred  the  half-extinguished  peat  in  her  foot-warmer; 
then  she  said :  — 

' '  You  want  Madame  Etienne ;  do  you  mean  Madame 
itienne  Gruget?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Jules,  assuming  a  vexed  air. 

"Who  makes  trimmiugs?" 

"  Yes." 

"Welt,  then,  monsienr,"  she  said,  issuing  from  her 
cage,  and  laying  her  hand  on  Jules'  arm  and  leading 
him  to  the  end  of  a  long  passage-way,  vaulted  like  a 
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cellar,  "  go  up  the  second  staircase  at  the  end  of  the 
court-jard  —  where  you  see  the  windows  with  the  pota 
of  piuks  ;  tliat  '3  where  Madame  Etiennc  lives." 

"Thank  you,  madame.     Do  you  think  she  is  alone?" 
"Why  shoiilct  n't  she  be  alone?  ahe  'a  a  widow." 
Jules  hastened   up  a  dark   stairway,  the   steps  of 
which   were  knobby  with  hardened  mud  left  by  the 
feet  of  those  who  came  and  went.    On  the  second  floor 
he  sawjihree  dopifi  Ivi*"  iit  ■"'g'^''  of  piuks.     Fortunately, 
on  oue  of  the  doors,  the  oiliest  and  darkest  of  the  three, 
he  read  these  words,  chalked  on  a  panel:   'Jda^Hill 
come  to-night  at  nine  o'clock." 
"  This  is  the  place,"  thought  Jules. 
He  pulled 'an  old  Ijellrope,  black  with  age,  and  heard 
the  smothered  sound  of  a  cracked  bell  and  the  barking 
of  an  asthmatic  little  dog.     By  the  way  the  sounds 
echoed  from  the  interior  he  knew  that  the  rooms  were 
encumbered  with  articles  which  left  no  space  for  rever- 
beration,—  a  characteristic  feature  of  the   homes  of 
workmen  and  humble  households,  where  apace  and  air 
are  always  lacking. 

Jules  looked  about  mechanically  for  the  pinks,  and 
found  them  on  the  outer  sill  of  a  sash  window  between 
two  filthy  drain-pipes.  So  here  were  flowers ;  here,  a 
garden,  two  yards  long  and  six  inches  wide ;  here,  a 
wheat-ear ;  here,  a  whole  life  epitomized ;  but  here, 
too,  all  the  miseries  of  that  life.     A  ray  of  light  Tall- 
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ing  from  beaveti  as  if  by  epeciat  Tavor  on  those  pany 
flowers  aDd  the  vigorous  wheat-car  brought  out  in  full 
relief  the  dust,  tbe  grease,  and  that  nameless  color, 
pecaliar  to  Parisiao  squalor,  made  of  dirt,  which 
crusted  and  spotted  the  damp  walls,  the  norm-eaten 
balusters,  tbe  disjointed  window-casings,  and  the  door 
originally  red.  Presently  the  cough  of  an  old  woman, 
and  a  heavy  female  step,  shuflling  painfully  in  list  slip- 
pers, announced  the  coming  of  the  mother  of  Ida 
Gruget  The  creature  opened  the  door  and  came  out 
upon  the  landing,  looked  up,  and  said :  — 

"Ab!  is  this  Monsieur  BocquilloD?  Wby,  no?  But 
perhaps  you're  his  brother.  What  can  I  do  for  you? 
Come  in,  monsieur." 

Jules  followed  her  into  the  first  room,  where  he  saw, 
huddled  together,  cages,  household  utensils,  ovens,  fur- 
niture, little  earthenware  dishes  full  of  food  or  water 
for  the  dog  and  the  cats,  a  wooden  clock,  bed-quilts, 
engravings  of  Eisen,  heaps  of  old  iron,  all  these  things 
mingled  and  massed  tugether  in  a  way  that  produced 
a  most  grotesque  effect,  —  a  true  Parisian  dusthole, 
in  which  were  not  lacking  a  few  old  numbers  of  tbe 
"  Constitationel." 

Jules,  impelled  by  a  sense  of  prudence,  paid  no  at^ 
tention  to  tbe  widow's  invitation  when  sbo  said  civ- 
illy, showing  him  an  inner  room  ;  — 

"  Come  in  here,  monsieur,  and  warm  yourself." 
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FeariDg  to  be  overheard  by  Fen-agns,  Jnles  asked 
himself  whether  it  were  not  wisest  to  conclude  the 
arrangement  be  had  come  to  make  with  the  old  woraau 
iu  the  crowded  antechamber.  A  hen,  which  descended 
cackling  from  a  loft,  roused  him  from  this  inward  med- 
itatioD.  He  came  to  a  resolution,  and  followed  Ida's 
mother  into  the  inner  room,  whither  they  were  accom- 
panied by  the  wheezy  pug,  a  personage  otherwise  mute, 
who  jumped  upon  a  stool.  Madame  Gruget  showed 
the  assumption  of  semi- pauperism  when  she  invited  her 
visitor  to  warm  himself.  Her  fire-pot  contained,  or 
rather  concealed  two  bits  of  sticks,  which  lay  apart : 
the  grating  was  on  the  ground,  its  handle  in  the  ashes. 
The  mantel-sheif,  adorned  with  a  little  wax  Jesus 
under  a  shade  of  squares  of  glass  held  blether  with 
blue  paper,  was  piled  witli  wools,  bobbins,  and  tools 
used  in  the  making  of  gimps  and  trimmings.  Jules 
examined  everything  in  the  room  with  a  curiosity  that 
was  full  of  interest,  and  showed,  in  spit«  of  himself, 
an  inward  satisfaction. 

"  Well,  monsieur,  tell  me,  do  you  want  to  buy  any  , 
of  my  things?"  said  the  old  woman,  seating  herself  in  a 
cane  arm-chair,  which  appeared  to  be  her  headquarters.  - 
■  In  it  she  kept  her  handkerchief,  snuffbox,  knitting, 
half-peeled  vegetables,  spectacles,  calendar,  a  bit  of 
livery  gold  lace  just  begun,  a  greasy  pack  of  cards. 
and  two  volumes  of  novels,  all  stuck  into  the  hollow 
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of  the  back.  This  article  of  furniture,  In  which  the 
old  creature  waa  floating  down  the  .river  of  life,  was 
not  iinlilfc  the  encyclopedic  bag  which  a  woman  carries 
with  her  when  she  travels;  in  which  may  be  found  a 
compendium  of  her  household  belongings,  from  the  por- 
trait of  her  husband  to  eau  de  Melisse  for  faintness, 
sugarplums  for  the  children,  and  English  court-plaster 
in  case  of  outs. 

Jules  studied  all.  He  looked  attentively  at  Madame 
Gruget's  yellow  visage,  at  her  gray  eyes  without  either 
brows  or  lashes,  her  toothless  month,  her  wrinkles 
marked  in  black,  her  rusty  cap,  her  still  more  rusty 
ruffles,  her  cotton  petticoat  full  of  holes,  her  worn-out 
slippei-s,  her  disabled  Sre-pot,  bcr  table  heaped  with 
dishes  and  silks  and  work  begun  or  finished,  in  wool 
or  cotton,  iu  the  midst  of  which  stood  a  bottle  of 
wine.  Then  he  said  to  himself:  "  Tliis  old  woman  has 
some  pasaioni  some  strong  liking  or  vice  ;  I  can  make 
her  do  my  will," 

"Madame,"  be  said  aloud,  with  a  private  sign  of 
intelligence,  "  I  have  come  to  order  some  livery  trim- 
mings." Then  he  lowered  his  voice.  "  I  know,"  he 
continued,  "  that  you  have  a  lodger  who  has  taken  the 
name  of  Camuset"  The  old  woman  looked  at  him  sud- 
denly, but  without  any  sign  of  astonishment.  "Now, 
1«11  me,  can  we  come  to  an  understanding?  This  is 
a  question  which  means  fortune  for  you." 
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*'  Monsieur,"  she  replied,  "  epeak  out,  and  don't  be 
afraid.  There's  no  one  here.  But  if  1  had  &ny  one 
above,  it  would  be  impossible  for  Jiim  to  hear  jou," 

"  Ha!  the  sly  old  creature,  she  answers  like  a  Nor- 
man," thought  Jules,  "We  shall  agree.  Do  not  give' — i 
yourself  the  trouble  to  tell  falsehoods,  uiadame,"  he  | 
resumed,  "  In  the  first  place,  let  me  tell  you  that  I  > 
mean  no  barm  either  to  you  or  to  your  lodger  who 
is  suffering  from  cautery,  or  to  your  daughter  Ida,  a 
stay-maker,  the  friend  of  Ferragus.  You  see,  I  know 
all  your  affairs.  Do  not  be  uneasy  ;  I  am  not  a  detec- 
tive policeman,  nor  do  I  desire  anjthing  that  can  hurt 
your  conscience.  A  young  lady  wilt  come  here  to- 
morrow-morning at  huif-past  nine  o'donk.  to  talk  with 
this  lover  of  yur  dHiighiipr.  I  want  to  be  whci'e  I  can 
Bee  alLand  hear  all,  without  being  seen  or  heard  by 
them.  If  j'ou  will  furnish  me  the  means  of  doing  so, 
I  will  reward  that  service  witb  the  gift  of  two  thou- 
sand francs  and  a  yearly  stipend  of  six  hundred.  My 
notary  shall  prepare  a  deed  before  you  this  evening, 
and  I  will  give  him  the  money  to  hold;  he  will  pay 
the  two  thousand  to  you  to-morrow  after  the  confer- 
ence at  which  I  desire  to  be  present,  as  you  will  then 
have  given  proofs  of  your  good  faith." 

"Will  it  injure  my  daughter,  my  good  monsieur? 
she  asked,  casting  a  cat-like  glance  of  doubt  and 
fiiuess  upon  him. 
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"In  no  waj,  madame.  Bat,  id  any  case,  it  seems 
to  mc!  tbat  your  daughter  doee  not  treat  you  welL  A 
girl  who  is  loved  by  so  rich  a  man  as  Ferragua  ought 
to  make  you  more  comfortable  tiian  jou  seem  to  be." 

"  Ah,  my  dear  monsieur,  just  thinlc,  not  so  mucli  as 
one  poor  ticket  to  the  Ambigu,  or  the  Gaiet^,  where 
she  can  go  as  much  as  she  likes.  It 's  shameful  1  A 
girl  fur  vrbom  I  sold  my  silver  forks  and  spoons !  and 
non  I  eat,  at  my  age,  with  German  metal,  —  and  all 
to  pay  for  her  apprenticeship,  ami  give  ber  a  trade, 
where  she  could  coin  money  if  she  chose.  As  for 
that,  she's  like  me,  clever  as  a  witch;  I  mustdo^er 
that  jttstice: — But,  i  will  say,  she  mlgETgive  me  her 
old  silk  gowns, — I,  wlio  am  so  fund  of  wearing  silk. 
But  nol  Honaieur,  she  dines  at  tiie  Cadran-Bleu  at 
fifty  francs  a  FeatTT^and  rolls  in  her  carriage  as  if  she 
were  a  piincess,  and  despises  her  mother  for  a  Colin- 
Lampon.  Heavens  and  earth !  what  heedless  young 
ones  we  've  brought  into  the  world ;  we  have  nothing 
to  boast  of  there.  A  mother,  monsieur,  can't  be  any- 
thing else  but  a  good  mother ;  and  I  've  concealed  that 
girl's  ways,  and  kept  her  in  my  bosom,  to  take  the 
bread  out  of  my  mouth  and  cram  everything  into  her 
own.  Well,  well !  and  now  she  comes  and  fondles  one 
a  little,  and  says,  '  How  d'ye  do,  mother?'  And  that's 
all  the  duty  she  thinks  of  paying.  But  she  '11  have  chil- 
dren one  of  these  days,  and  then  she  '11  find  out  what 
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it  is  to  have  such  ba^^age,  —  which  one  can't  help 
loving  all  the  same." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  she  does  nothing  for  you?  " 

"  Ah,-  notning!'  JNo,  moneieur,  I  did  n't  say  that; 
if  she  did  nothing,  that  would  be  a  little  too  much. 
She  givea  me  my  rent  and  thirty-six  francs  a  month. 
BufT monsieur,  at  my  age,  —  and  I'm  fifty-two  years 
old,  with  eyes  that  feel  the  strain  at  night,  —  ought  I 
to  be  working  in  this  way?  Besides,  why  won't  she 
have  me  to  live  witli  her?  I  should  shame  her,  should 
IF  Then  let  her  a&y  so.  Faith,  one  ought  to  be 
buried  out  of  the  way  of  such  dogs  of  children,  who 
forget  you  before  they  've  even  shut  the  door." 

She  pulled  her  handkerchief  from  her  pocket,  and 
with  it  a  tottery  ticket  that  dropped  on  the  floor ;  but 
she  hastily  picked  it  up,  saying,  *<  Hi  1  that  'a  the 
receipt  for  my  taxes." 

Jules  at  once  perceived  the  reason  of  the  sagacious 
parsimony  of  which  the  mother  complained;  and  he 
was  the  more  certain  that  the  widow  Gruget  would 
agree  to  the  proposed  bargain. 

"  Well,  then,  madame,"  he  said,  "  accept  what  I  offer 

"  Did  you  say  two  thousand  francs  in  ready  money, 
and  sis  hundred  annuity,  monsieur?" 

"Madame,  I  've  changed  my  mind :  I  will  promise 
you  only   three  hundred   annuity.      This  way  seems 
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more  to  iny  owd  interests.  But  I  will  give  you  five 
thousand  francs  in  ready  money.  Would  u't  you  like 
that  ae  well?" 

"  Bless  me,  yes,  monsieur !  " 

"You'll  get  more  comfort  out  of  it ;  and  you  can 
go  to  the  Ambigu  and  Franconi's  at  your  ease  iu  a 
coacb." 

"  As  for  Franconi,  I  don't  like  that,  for  they  don't 
talk  there.  Monsieur,  if  I  accept,  it  is  because  it  will 
be  very  advantageous  for  my  cliild.  I  aha  n't  be  a  drag 
on  her  any  longer.  Poor  little  thing !  I  'm  gUd  she  has 
her  pleasures,  after  all.  Ah,  monsieur,  youth  must  be 
amused  !  And  so,  if  jou  assure  me  that  no  harm  will 
come  to  anybody  —  " 

"  Not  to  anybody,"  repeated  Jules.  "  But  now,  how 
will  you  manage  it?" 

"  Well,  monsieur,  if  I  give  Monsieur  Ferragus  a 
little  tea  made  of  poppy-heada  to-night,  he  'II  sleep 
sound,  the  dear  man ;  and  be  needs  it,  too,  because  of 
\his  sufferings,  for  he  does  suffer,  I  can  tell  you,  and 
ymore  'a  the  pity.  But  I  'd  like  to  know  what  a  healthy 
man  like  him  wants  to  burn  his  b.ick  for,  just  to  get 
rid  of  a  tic  douleureux  which  troubles  him  once  in  two 
years.  However,  to  come  back  to  our  business.  I 
have  my  neighbor's  key ;  her  lodging  is  just  above 
mine,  and  in  it  there's  a  room  ndjoiiiing  tiie  one  where 
Monsieur  Ferragus  is,   with  only  a  i>artition   between 
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them.  My  neigbbor  is  awaj^  in  the  country  for  ten 
days,  Therefoie,  if  I  make  a  hole  to-night  while  Mon- 
sieur Ferragus  is  sound  asleep,  jou  can  see  and  hear 
tbeni  to-morrow  at  your  ease.  I  *m  on  good  terms 
with  a  locksmith,  —  a  very  friendly  man,  who  tallts  like 
an  angel,  and  he  '11  <]o  the  work  for  me  and  say  nothing 
about  it." 

"  Tlien  here 's  a  hundred  francs  for  him.  Como  to- 
night to  Monsieur  Desmaret's  office ;  he 's  a  notary, 
and  here 's  his  address.  At  nine  o'clock  the  deed  will 
be  readj',  but  —  silence  !  " 

"Enough,  monsieur;  as  you  eay — sUeocel  Au 
revoir,  monsieur." 

Jules  went  home,  almost  calmed  by  the  certainty 
that  he  should  know  the  truth  on  the  morrow.  As  he 
entered  the  house,  the  porter  gave  him  the  letter 
properly  reseated. 

"How  do  you  feel  now?"  he  said  to  his  wife,  in 
spite  of  the  coldness  that  separated  them. 

"Pretty  well,  Jules,"  she  answered  in  a  coaxing 
voice,  "do  come  and  dine  beside  me." 

"  Very  goo<l,"  he  said,  giving  her  the  letter.  "  Here 
is  something  Fouguereau  gave  me  for  j-ou." 

Cl^mence,  who  was  very  pale,  colored  high  when  she 
saw  the  letter,  and  that  sudden  redness  was  a  fresh 
blow  to  her  husband. 

"  la  that  joy,"  he  said,  laughing,  "or  the  effect  of 
expectation  ?  " 
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"Ota,  of  many  things!"  she  said,  examining  the 
the  Beat. 

"  I  leave  you  now  for  a  few  nioments." 

J      He  went  down  to  hia  study,  and  wrote  to  bis  brother, 

I     giving  him  directions  about  the  payment  to  tbe  widow 

Gruget     Wbeu  he  returned,  he  found  his  dinner  served 

on  a  httle  table  by  his  wife's  bedside,  and  Josephine 

ready  to  wait  on  him. 

"If  I  were  up  how  I  should  like  to  serve  you  my- 
self," said  Clemence,  when  Jos^pliine  had  left  them. 
"Ob,  jes,  on  my  knees!"  she  added,  passing  her 
white  hands  through  ber  husband's  hair.  "  Dear, 
noble  heart,  you  were  very  kind  and  gracious  to  me 
just  now.  You  did  me  moi'e  good  by  showing  me 
such  confidence  than  all  the  doctors  on  earth  could  do 
me  with  their  prescriptions.  That  feminine  delicacy  of 
yours  —  for  you  do  know  how  to  love  like  a  woman  — 
well,  it  has  sbed  a  balm  into  my  heart  wbicb  has  almost 
cured  me.  There  's  truce  between  us,  Jules ;  lower 
your  head,  that  I  may  kiss  it." 

Jules  could  not  deny  himself  the  pleasure  of  that 
embrace.  But  it  was  noLwit.lioiii.  ^  feeling  of  remorse 
iu  bis  heart;  he  felt  himself  small  before  this  woman 
whom  he  was  qt'H  t^rript^'rl  t.n  think  innocent.  A  sort 
of  ".oinn^ply  j^y  p"-^  messed  bim.  A  tender  hope  shone 
on  ber  featai-es  iu  spite  of  their^gnevM  expression. 
Tbey  both  were   equally  unhappy  in  deceiving  each 
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other;  another  caresa,  and,  unable  to^resist  their 
suffering,  all  would  then  have  been  avowed. 

"  To-morrow  evening,  Clemence." 

"No,  no;  to-morrow  morning,  by  twelve  o'clock, 
jon  will  know  all,  and  jou'U  kneel  down  before  jonr 
wife  —  Oh,  no !  you  shall  not  be  humiliated ;  you  are 
all  forgiven  now;  you  have  done  no  wrong.  Listen, 
Jules ;  yestei-day  you  did  crush  me  —  harshly ;  but 
perhaps  my  life  would  not  have  been  complete  with- 
out that  agony ;  it  may  be  a  shadow  that  will  make 
our  coming  days  celestial." 

"Tou  lay  a  spell  upon  me,"  cried  Jules ;  "you  fill 
me  with  remorse." 

"  Poor  love !  destiny  is  stronger  than  we,  and  I  am 
not  the  accomplice  of  mine.     I  shall  go  out  to-morrow." 

"At  what  hour?"  aaked  Jules. 

"At  half-past  nine." 

"  Clemence,"  he  said,  "  take  every  precaution  ;  con- 
sult Doctor  Desplein  and  old  Haudry." 

"I  shall  consult  nothing  but  my  heart  and  my 
courage." 

"I  shall  leave  you  free;  you  will  not  see  me  till 
twelve  o'clock." 

*'  Won't  you  keep  me  company  this  evening?  I  feel 
so  much  better." 

After  attending  to  some  business,  Jules  returned  to 
hia  wife,  —  recalled  by  her  invincible  attraction.  His 
passion  was  stronger  than  his  anguish. 
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The  Dezt  day,  at  nine  o'clock  Jules  left  borne,  hur- 
ried to  tbe  nie  des  En  fan  ts- Rouges,  went  npstaii-s,  and 
rang  the  bell  of  the  widow  Gruget's  lodgings. 

"  All !  YOU  've  ke|>t  your  word,  ae  true  as  the  dawn. 
Come  in,  monsieur,"  said  tbe  old  woman  when  she  saw 
him.  "I've  made  you  a  cup  of  coffee  with  cream," 
she  added,  when  the  door  was  closed.  "  Oh !  real 
cream ;  I  saw  it  milked  myself  at  the  dairy  we  have 
in  this  verj-  street." 

("Thank  you,  no,  madame,  nothing.  Take  me  at 
once  —  " 
"Very  good,  monsieur.  Follow  me,  this  way." 
She  led  him  up  into  the  room  above  her  own,  where 
she  showed  him,  triumphantly,  an  opening  about  the 
size  of  a  two-fiane  piece,  made  duriug  the.  night,  in  a 
place,  which,  in  each  room,  was  above  a  warfrobe.  In 
order  to  look  through  it,  Jules  was  forced  to  maintain 
himself  in  a  rather  fatiguing  attitude,  by  standing  on  a 
step-ladder  which  the  widow  had  been  careful  to  place 
there!  ' 

"  There 's  a  gentleman  with  him,"  she  whispered,  as 

she  retired. 

Jules  then  beheld  a  man  employed  in  dressing  a 

f  number  of  wonnds  on  the  shoulders  of  Ferragus,  whose 

'  head  he  recognized  from  the  description  given  to  him 

by  Monsieur  de  Maulincour. 

"  When  do  you  think  those  wonnds  will  heal  ? "  asked 
Ferragus. 
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"  I  don't  know,"  said  the  other  man.  "The  doctors 
say  those  wounds  will  lequiie  seven  or  eight  more 
dressings." 

"  Well,  then,  good-bye  until  to-night,"  said  Ferragus, 
holding  out  his  hand  to  the  man,  who  had  just  replaced 
the  bandage. 

"Yes,  to-night,"  said  the  other,  pressing  his  hand  cor- 
dially.    "  I  wish  I  could  see  jou  past  your  sufferings." 

"To-morrow  Monsieur  de  FiiiicJil's  papers  will  be 
de!ivered_to  us.  and  Henri  Bourignard  hIU  be  dead 
forever,"  said  Ferragus,  "Those  fatal  marks  which 
have  cost  us  so  dear  no  longer  exist.  I  shall  l)ecome 
once  more  a  social  being,  a  man  among  men,  and  more 
of  a  man  than  the  sailor  whom  the  fishes  are  eating. 
God  ItrniTfa  ill  is  nnt  fan-  my  own  Sake  I  have  made 
myself  a  FoEJiiguefle  count ! " 

"  Poor  jGratien !  — you,  the  wisest  of  us  all,  our  be- 
loved brother,  the  Benjamin  of  the  hand  ;  as  you  very 
■well  know." 

"  Adieu ;  keep  an  eye  on  MauUncour." 

"  You  can  rest  easy  on  that  score.'' 

"  Ho !  stay,  mavqiiis,"  cried  the  convict 

"What  is  it?"  ^"^ 

"  Ida  is  capable  of  everything  after  the  scene  of  last 
night.  If  she  should  throw  herself  into  the  river,  I 
would  not  Bsh  her  out.  She  knows  the  secret  of  my 
name,  and  she'll  keep  it  better  there.  But  still,  look 
after  her;  for  she  is,  in  her  way,  a  good  giii." 
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"  Veiy  well." 

The  stranger  departed.  Ten  minntee  later  Jules 
beard,  witb  a  feverisli  shudder,  tbe  justle  of  a  silk 
gown,  and  almost  recognized  by  tbitur  sound  tbe  st^ps 
of  bis  wife. 

"  Well,  fatber,"  said  Cl^mence,  "  my  poor  father, 
are  you  better?    What  coui'age  you  have  shown!" 
K      "  Come  here,  my  child,"  replied  Ferragua,  holding 
\  out  his  hand  to  her. 

Clemence  held  her  forehead  to  him  and  he  kissed  it. 

"  Now  tell  me,  what  is  tbe  matter,  my  little  girl? 
What  arc  these  new  troubles?" 

"Troubles,  fatber!  it  concerns  the  life  or  death  of 
the  daughter  you  have  loved  eo  much.  Indeed  you 
must,  as  I  wrote  you  yesterday,  you  "m'«(  find  a  way 
to  see  my  poor  Jules  to-day.  If  you  knew  how  good 
be  bas  been  to  me,  in  spite  of  all  suspicions  appa^ 
ently  so  legitimate.  Father,  my  love  is  my  verj'  life.\ 
Would  you  see  me  die?  Ah ! .  I  have  suffered  so  mucl/ 
that  my  life,  I  feel  itl   is  in  danger." 

"  And  all  because  of  the  curiosity  of  that  miserable 
Parisian?"  crie3  l^'eTragUa.  "  J  'li  burn  Paris  down  if 
I  lost  you,  my  daugliter.  Ha!  you  may  know  what 
a  lover  is,  but  you  don't  yet  know  what  a  father  can 
do." 

"  Father,  you  frighten  me  when  you  look  at  me  in 
that  way.     Don't  weigh  such  different  feelings  in  tbe 
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same  scales.  I  had  a  husband  before  I  knew  that  my 
father  was  living  —  " 

"It  jour  huslmnd  was  the  flrat  to  lay  kisses  on  your 
foreKead,  I  was  the  first  to  drop  tears  upon  it,"  replied 
Ferragus.  "  But  don't  feel  anxious,  Cl^mence,  speak 
to  me  frankly.  I  love  you  enough  to  rejoice  in  the 
knowledge  that  yon  are  happy,  though  I,  your  father, 
may  have  little  place  in  your  hearty  while  you  flU  the 
whole  of  mine." 

"Ah!  what  good  such  words  do  me  I  You  make 
me  love  you  more  and  more,  though  I  seem  to  rob 
something  from  my  Jules.  But,  my  kind  father,  think 
what  hia  sufferings  are.    What  may  I  teil  him  to^ay?  " 

"  My  child,  do  you  think  I  waited  for  yoat  letter  to 
save  you  from  this  threatened  danger TTlo  30U  know 
nhat  will  become  of  those  who  venture  to  touch  your 
happiness,  or  come  between  us?  Have  you  never  been 
aware  that  a  second  providence  was  guarding  your  life? 
Twelve  men  of  power  and  intellect  form  a  phalanx 

T-niin,r  ypur    ^nvp   anH   yniip    r-riat-fnrv,  ^   —  roa.ly  t»  ^n  all 

tilings  to  protect  you.  Think  of  your  father,  who  has 
risked  death  to  meet  you  in  the  public  promenades, 
or  see  you  asleep  in  your  little  bed  in  your  mother's 
home,  during  the  niglit-time,  Could  such  a  father,  to 
whom  j'our  innocent  caresses  gave  strength  to  live 
when  a  man  of  honor  ought  to  have  died  to  escape  his 
infamy,  could  I,  in  short,  I  who  breathe  through  your 
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lips,  and  see  with  your  e3'e8,  and  feel  with  your  heart, 
could  I  fail  to  defend  with  the  clawe  of  a  lion  and  the 
soul  of  a  father,  my  only  hksaing,  ray  life,  my  daughter? 
Since  the  death  of  that  angel,  jout  mother,  I 'have 
dreamed  but  of  one  thing.  — tlie  happiness  of  pressing 
y6u  to  my  heart  in  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  oTbury- 
ing  the  convict,  —  "  He  paused  a  moment,  and  then 
added  :  "  — of  giving  you  a  father,  a  father  who  could 
press  without  shame  your  husband's  hand,  who  could 
live  without  fear  in  both  jour  hearts,  who  could  say  to 
all  the  world,  'This  is  my  daughter,'  —  in  short,  to 
be  a  happy  father." 

"Oh,  father!  father!" 

"  After  infinite  difficulty,  after  searching  the  whole 
globe,"  continued  Ferragus,  "my  friends  have  found 
roe  the  sltin  of  a  dead  man  in  which  to  take  my  place 
once  more  in  social  life.  A  few  days  hence.  I  shall 
be  Monsieur  de  Funcal,  a  Portugneae  count.  Ah !  my 
detfr^ild,  there  are  tew  men  oi  my  ?qm— who  would 
bave  had  the  patience  to  learn  Portuguese  and  English, 
whicuwere  efi6R6h  fluently  by  that  devil  of  a  Bailor, 
who  was  drowned  at  sea." 

"But,  my  dear  father — " 

"  All  has  been  foreseen,  and  prepared.  A  few  days 
hence,  his  Majesty  John  VI.,  King  of  Portugal  will  be 
my  accomplice.  My  child,  you  must  have  a  little  pa- 
tience where  your  father  has  had  so  much.     But  ah  I 
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what  would  I  not  do  to  reward  jour  devotion  for  the 
last  three  years,  —  coming  reiigiousiy  to  comfort  jour 
old  fatlier,  at  the  risk  of  jour  own  peace ! " 

"  Father ! "  cried  ClemeDce,  taking  liis  tiands  and 
kissing  them. 

"  Come,  my  child,  have  courage  still ;  keep  mj-  fatal 
secret  a  few  daj's  longer,  till  Uie  end  is  reached.  Jules 
is  not  an  ordinary  man,  I  know ;  but  are  we  sure  that 
his  lofty  character  and  his  noble  love  may  not  impel 
him  to  dislike  tlic  daughter  of  a  —  " 

"  Oh  !  "  cried  CK'mence,  "  you  have  read  my  lieart ; 
I  have  no  other  fear  than  that.  The  very  thought 
turns  me  to  ice,"  she  added,  in  a  heart-rending  tone. 
"  But,  father,  think  that  I  have  promised  him  the  truth 
in  two  houre." 

"If  so,  my  daughter,  tell  him  to  go  to  the  Portu- 
guese embassy  and  see  the  Comte  de  Funcal,  j'our 
father.     I  will  be  there." 

"  But  Monsieur  de  Mauliiicour  has  told  him  of  Fer- 
ragus.  Oh,  father,  what  torture,  to  deceive,  deceive , 
deceive ! " 

"Need  jou  say  that  to  me?  But  only  a  few  days 
more,  and  no  living  man  will  be  able  to  expose  me. 
Besides,  Monsieur  de  Maulincour  is  beyond  the  faculty 
of  rememoenng.  L'orae,  dry  your  tears,  my  silly  child, 
and  think  — •*• 

At  this  instant  a  terrible  cry  rang  from  the  room  in 
which  Jules  Desmarets  was  stationed. 
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The  clamor  was  heard  hy  Madame  Jules  and  Fetra- 
gus  through  the  openiDg  of  the  wall,  and  struck  them 
with  terror. 

'■'■  Go  and  see  what  it  means,  Clemence,"  said  her 
rather. 

Clemence  ran  rapidly  down  the  little  staircase,  found 
the  door  into  Madame  Gruget's  apartment  wide  open, 
beard  the  cries  which  echoed  from  the  upper  floor, 
went  up  the  stairs,  guided  \>y  the  noise  of  sobs,  and 
caught  these  words  before  she  entered  the  fatal 
chamber :  — 

"  You,  monsieur,  you,  with  your  horrid  inventions, — 
you  are  the  cause  of  her  death  !  " 

"Hush,  miserable  womaa!"  replied  Jules,  putting 
his  handkercliief  on  the  mouth  of  tlie  old  woman,  who 
began  at  once  to  cry  out,  "  Murder !  help !  " 

At  this  instant  Cl^mence  entered,  saw  her  husband, 
uttered  a  cry,  and  fled  awaj'. 

"  Who  will  save  my  child?"  cried  the  widow  Gruget. 
"You  have  murdered  her." 

"How?"  asked  Jules,  mechanically,  for  he  was 
horror-struck  at  being  seen  by  his  wife. 

'  Read   that,"   said  the  old  woman,  giving  him  a 
letter.     "  Can    money    or    annuities    console  me  for 
I     that?" 

Farewell,  mother !  I  bequeeth  you  what  I  have.  I  beg 
your  pardon  for  my  forlts,  and  the  last  greef  to  which  I  put 
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you  by  ending  my  life  in  the  river.  Henry,  who  I  love 
more  than  myself,  says  I  have  made  his  mistoriuiia,  and  as 
he  haa  drif  en  me  away,  and  i  have  lost  -all  my  hops  of  mer- 
rying  him.  I  am  jj-oing  to  droim  myself.  I  shall  eo  abov 
Neuilly,  so  that  they  can't  put  me  in  the.Morg.  If  Henry 
does  not  hate  me  anny  more  after  I  am  ded,  ask  him  to 
berry  a  pore  girl  whose  hart  beet  for  him  only,  and  to  forgif 
me,  for  I  did  rong  to  medle  in  what  did  n't  cousern  me. 
Tak  care  of  his  wounds.  How  much  he  sufered,  pore  fellow  I 
I  Bhall  have  as  much  corage  to  kill  myself  as  he  had  to  bum 
hte  bak.  Carry  home  the  corsets  I  have  finished.  And  pray 
God  for  your  daughter. 

Ida. 

"  Take  this  letter  to  Monsienr  de  Funoal,  who  's^^ 
upstairs,"   said  Jules.     "  He    alone    can    save   jour    N 
daughter,  if  there  is  still  time." 

So  sayiug  he  disappeared,  running  like  a  man  who 
has  committed  a  crime.  His  legs  trembled.  The  hot 
blood  poured  into  his  swelling  heart  in  torrents  greater 
than  at  any  other  moment  of  his  life,  and  left  it  again 
with  untold  violence.  Conflicting  thoughts  stniggled 
in  his  mind,  and  yet  one  thought  predominated,  — 
be  had  not  been  loyal  to  the  being  he  loved  most.  It 
was  impossible  for  him  to  argue  with  his  conscience, 
whose  voice,  rising  high  with  conviction,  came  like  an 
echo  of  those  inward  cries  of  his  love  during  the  cruel 
hours  of  doubt  he  had  lately  lived  through. 

He  spent  the  gi-eater  part  of  the  day  wandering 
about  Paris,  for  he  dared  not  go  home.     This  man  of 
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iotegrity  and  honor  feared  to  meet  the  spotless  brow  of 
the  woman  he  had  misjudged.  We  estimate  wrong- 
doing in  proportion  to  the  puritj'  of  our  conscience ; 
the  deed  which  is  scarcely  a  fault  to  some  hearts,  takes 
the  proportions  of  a  crime  in  certain  unsullied  soub. 
The  slightest  stain  on  the  white  garment  of  a  virgin 
makes  it  a  thing  ignoble  as  the  rags  of  a  mendicant. 
Between  the  two  the  diflerence  lies  in  the  misfortune  of 
the  one,  the  wrong-doing  of  the  other.  G.od  never 
measures  repentance  ;  he  never  apportions  it.  As  much 
is  needed  to  efface  a  spot  as  to  obliterate  the  crimes  of 
a  lifetime.  These  reflections  fell  with  all  their  weight 
on  Julea ;  passions,  like  human  laws,  will  not  par- 
don, and  their  reasoning  is  moi-e  Just ;  for  are  they  not 
based  upon  a  conscience  of  their  own  as  infallible  as 
an  instinct? 

Jules  flnall}'  came  home  pale,  despondent,  crushed 
beneath  a  sense  of  his  wrong-doing,  and  yet  expressing 
in  spite  of  himself  the  joy  his  wife's  innocence  had 
given  him.  He  entered  her  room  all  throbbing  with 
emotion ;  she  was  in  bed  with  a  high  fever.  He  tool 
her  hand,  kissed  it,  and  covered  it  with  tears. 

' '  Dear  angel,"  he  said,  when  they  were  alone,  *'  it  is 
repentance." 

"  And  for  what? "  she  answered. 

As  she  made  that  reply,  she  laid  her  head  back  upon 
the  pillow,  closed  her  eyes,  and  remained  motionless, 
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keeping  the  secret  of  her  sufferings  that  she  niiglit  not 
frighten  her  huaband,  —  the  tenderneas  of  a  mother, 
the  delioacy  of  an  augel !  All  the  woman  was  in  her 
answer. 

The  silence  lasted  long.  Jules,  thinking  her  asleep, 
went  to  question  Josephine  as  \a  her  mistress's 
condition. 

"  Madame  came  home  half-dead,  monsieur.  We 
sent  at  once  for  Monsieur  Haudr}." 

"Did  he  come?     What  did  be  say?" 

"He  said  nothing,  monsieur.  He  did  not  seem 
satisfied ;  gave  orders  that  no  one  should  go  near 
madame  except  the  nurse,  and  said  he  should  come 
back  this  evening." 

Jules  returned  softly  to  his  wife's  room  and  sat 
down  in  a  chair  before  the  bed.  There  he  remained, 
motionless,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  those  of  Cl^mence. 
When  she  raised  her  eyelids  she  saw  him,  and  through 
those  lids  passed  a  tender  glance,  full  of  passionate 
love,  free  from  reproach  and  bitterness,  — -  a  look  which 
fell  like  a  flame  of  fire  upon  the  heart  of  that  husband, 
nobly  absolved  and  forever  loved  by  the  being  whom 
he  had  killed.  The  presentiment  of  death  struck  both  i 
their  minds  with  equal  foree.  Their  looks  were  blended  * 
ia  one  anguish,  as  their  hearts  had  long  been  blended 
in  one  love,  felt  equally  by  both,  and  shared  equally. 
No  questions  were  uttered ;    a  horrible  certainty  was 
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there,  —  in  the  wife  an  absolute  generosity ;  in  the  hus- 
band an  awful  remorse)  Iheu,  in  both  souls  the  same 
vision  of  the  end,  the  same  conviction  ot  latalitj. 

■fhere  came  a  moment  when,  thinking  his  wife 
asleep,  Jules  kissed  her  softly  on  the  forehead ;  then 
after  lung  contemplation  of  that  cherished  face,  be 
'said :  — ■ 

"0  Godi  leave  me  this  angel  still  a  little  while 
that  I  may  blot  out  my  wrong  by  love  and  adoration. 
As  a  daughter,  she  is  sublime ;  as  a  wife,  what  word 
can  express  her?" 

Cl^mence  raised  her  eyes ;  they  were  full  of  tears. 

"  You  pain  me,"  she  said,  in  a  feeble  voice. 

It  was  getting  late ;  Doctor  Haudry  came,  and 
requested  the  husband  to  withdraw  during  his  visit. 
When  the  doctor  left  the  sick-room  Jules  asked  him 
no  question  ;   one  gesture  was  enough. 

"Call  in  consultatioQ  any  physician  in  whom  you 
[dace  confidence ;   I  may  be  wrong." 

"  Doctor,  tell  me  the  truth.  I  am  a  man,  and  I  can 
b^ir  it  Besides,  I  have  the  dee[)e8t  interest  in  know- 
ing it ;  I  have  certain  affairs  to  settle." 

"There  is  some  moral  maladj'  which  has  made  great 
pn^reas,  and  it  has  complicated  her  physical  condi- 
tion, which  was  already  dangerous,  and  made  still 
more  so  by  her  great   imprudence.    To  walk  about 
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barefooted  at  night!  to  go  out  when  I  forbade  it! 
OD  foot  yesteixlay  in  the  r;tiD,  to-daj'  in  a  carriage! 
Sbe  must  liave  meant  to  kill  herself.  But  still,  my 
judgment  is  not  final;  she  has  youth,  and.  a  most 
amazing  nervous  strength.  It  may  be  best  to  risli  all 
to  win  all  by  employing  some  violent  reagent.  But  I 
will  not  take  upon  myself  to  order  it ;  nor  will  I  advise 
it ;  in  consultation  I  shall  oppose  it." 

Jules  returned  to  his  wife.  For  eleven  days  and 
eleven  nights  be  remained  ^side  her  bed,  taking  no 
sleep  except  during  the  day  when  he  laid  his  head  upon 
the  foot  of  the  bed.  No  man  ever  pushed  the  jeal- 
onsy  of  care  and  the  craving  for  devotion  to  sneh  an 
extreme  as  he.  He  could  not  endure  that  the  slightest 
service  should  be  done  by  others  for  his  wife.  There 
irere  days  of  uncertaintj',  false  hopes,  now  a  little 
better,  then  a  crisis,  —  in  short,  all  the  horrible  muta- 
tions of  death  as  it  wavers,  hesitates,  and  finally 
strikes.  Madame  Jules  always  found  strength  to  smile 
at  her  husband.  Stie  pitied  him,  knowing  that  soon  he 
would  be  alone.  It  wna  a  ^Inublo  death,  —  that  of  life, 
that  of  love ;  but  iff"  g-^w  foniit^f  and  ]i7Y^i  grew 
mightier.  One  frightful  night  there  was,  when  Cle- 
mence  passed  through  that  delirium  which  precede 
the  death  of  youtli.  She  talked  of  her  happy  love, 
she  talked  of  her  father;  she  related  her  mother 
revelations  on  her  death-bed,  and  the  obligations  that 
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inotfaer  had  laid  upon  bci'.     She  struggled,  not  for  life, 
but  for  ber  love  which  slie  could  not  leave, 

" Grunt,  O  God ! "  sbe  said,  "that  lie  may  not  know 
'  I  want  him  to  die  witli  mo." 

Jules,  unable  to  bear  the  scene,  was  at  that  moment 
in  the  adjoining  room,  and  did  not  hear  the  prayer, 
vhieh  he  would  doubtless  have  TuKilled. 
-^  When  this  crisis  was  over,  Madame  Jules  recovered 
L  Bome  strength.  The  nest  day  she  was  beautiful  and 
tranquil ;  hoi>e  seemed  to  come  to  her ;  she  adorned 
herself,  as  the  dying  often  do.  Then  she  asked  lo 
be  alone  all  day,  and  sent  away  Iier  husband  with 
one  of  those  entreaties  made  bo  earnestly  that  they 
are  granted  as  we  grant  the  prayer  of  a  little  child. 

Jules,  indeed,  had  need  of  this  day.  He  went  to 
Monsieur  de  Manlincour  to  demand  the  satisfaction 
agreed  upon  between  tliera.  It  was  not  without  great 
difficulty  that  he  succeeded  in  reaching  the  presence  of 
the  authoi'  of  these  misfortunes ;  but  the  vidame,  when 
he  learned  that  the  visit  related  to  an  affair  of  honor, 
obeyed  the  precepts  of  his  whole  life,  and  himself 
took  Jules  into  the  baron's  chamber. 

Monsieur  Desmarets  looked  about  him  in  a,earch  of 
his  antagonist. 

•'Yes!  that  is  really  he,"  said  the  Tidame,  motion- 
ing to  a  man  who  was  eitting  in  an  arm-chair  beside 
the  fire. 
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*' Whois  it?  Jules?"  said  tlie  dj'ing  man  in  a  broken 
voice. 

Auguste  had  lost  the  only  facultj'  that  makes  us 
live  —  memory.  Jtilea  Uesmarets  recoiled  wilh  hori'or 
at  this  sight.  He  could  not  even  recognize  the  elegant 
young  man  in  that  thing  without  —  as  Boasuet  said  — 
a  name  in  any  language.'  It  was,  in  truth,  a  corpse 
with  whitened  hair,  its  bonea  scarce  covered  with  a 
wrinkled,  blighted,  withered  skin,  —  a  corpse  with  white 
eyes  motionless,  mouth  hideously  gaping,  like  those 
of  idiots  or  vicious  men  killed  by  exceaaes.  No  trace 
of  intelligence  remained  upon  that  brow,  nor  in  any 
feature ;  nor  was  theie  in  that  flabby  flesh  either  color 
or  the  faintest  appearance  of  circulating  blood.  Heie 
was  a  shrunken,  witliered  creature  brought  to  the  state 
of  those  monsters  we  see  preserved  in  niuseiims,  float- 
ing in  alcohol  Jules  fancied  that  he  saw  above  that 
face  the  terrible  head  of  Ferragua,  and  bia  own  anger 
was  silenced  by  auch  a  vengeance.  The  husband  found 
pity  in  his  heart  for  the  vacaut  wreck  of  what  was  once 
a  man. 

"  The  duel  has  taken  place,"  said  the  vidame. 

"  But  he  has  killed  many,"  answered  Jules,  sorrow- 
fully. 

"  And  many  dear  ones,"  added  the  old  man.  "  His 
grandmother  is  dying ;  and  I  shall  follow  her  soon  into 
the  grave." 
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On  the  morrow  of  this  day,  Hadame  Jules  grew 
worse  from  hour  to  hour.  She  used  a  mom^Dt's 
streugtb  to  take  a  letter  from  beneath  her  pillow,  and 
gave  it  e^erly  to  her  husband  with  a  sign  that  was 
eftsj'  to  understand,  —  she  wished  to  give  him,  in  a  kiss, 
her  last  breatb.  He  took  it,  and  she  died.  Jules  fell  | 
half-dead  himself  and  waa  taken  to  his  brotlier's  house.  J 
There,  as  he  deplored  in  tears  his  absence  of  tlie  da}' 
before,  bis  brother  told  him  that  this  separation  was 
e^erl}'  desired  by  Clemence,  who  wished  to  spare  him 
the  sigbt  of  tbe  religious  paraphernalia,  so  tenible  to 
tender  imaginations,  which  tbe  Church  displays  when 
confeiring  tbe  last  sacraments  upon  the  dying. 

"You  could  not  have  borne  it,"  said  his  bi-other. 
"  I  could  hardly  bear  the  sight  myself,  aud  all  the 
servants  wept.  CUmence  was  like  a  saint  She  gath- 
ered strength  to  bid  us  all  good-bye,  aud  that  voice, 
he^rd  for  the  last  time,  rent  our  hearts.  When  she 
asked  pardon  for  the  pain  she  might  unwillingly  have 
caused  her  servants,  there  were  cries  and  sobs  and  — " 

"  Enough,  enough  !  "  said  Jules. 

He  wanted  to  be  alone,  that  he  might  read  the  last 
words  of  the  woman  whom  all  had  loved,  and  who  had 
passed  away  like  a  flower. 

"  My  beloved ;  this  is  my  last  will.  Why  should  we  not 
make  wills  for  the  treasures  of  our  hearts,  as  for  our  worldly 
property  ?    Waa  not  my  love  my  property,  my  all?    I  mean 
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here  to  dispose  ot  my  love  ;  it  was  the  only  fortune  of  your 
Cl^mence,  and  it  ia  all  that  she  can  leave  you  in  dying. 
Jules,  you  love  me  still,  and  I  die  happy.  The  doctors  may 
explain  my  death  as  they  think  best;  T  aJone  kuow  the 
true  cause.  I  shall  tell  it  to  you,  whatever  pain  it  may 
cause  you.  I  cannot  carry  with  me,  in  a  heart  all  yours,  - 
a  secret  which  you  do  not  share,  although  I  die  the  victim 
of  an  enforced  silence. 

"Jules,  I  waa  nurtured  and  brought  up  in  the  deepest 
solitude,  far  from  the  vices  and  the  falsehoods  of  the  world, 
by  the  loving  woman  whom  you  knew.  Society  did  justice 
to  her  conventioual  charm,  for  that  is  what  pleases  society; 
but  I  knew  secretly  her  precious  soul,  I  could  cherish  the 
mother  who  made  my  childhood  a  joy  without  bitterness, 
and  I  knew  why  I  cherished  her.  Was  not  that  to  love 
doubly?  Yes,  I  loved  her,  I  feared  her,  I  respected  her; 
yet  nothing  oppressed  my  heart,  neither  fear  nAT' respect. 
I  was  all  in  all  to  her;  she  was  all  in  all  to  me.  For  nine- 
teen happy  years,  witbont  a  care,  ray  soul,  solitary  amid  the 
world  which  muttered  round  me,  reflected  only  her  pure 
image ;  my  heart  beat  for  her  and  through  her. 
scrupulously  pious ;  I  found  pleasure  in  being 
■fore  God.  My  mother  cultivated  all  noble  and  self-respect- 
ing sentiments  in  me.  Ah  I  it  gives  me  happiness  to  tell 
you,  Jules,  that  I  now  know  I  was  indeed  a  young  girl,  and 
HoA  I  came  to  yon  virgin  in  heart. 

"When  1  left  that  absolute  solitude,  when,  for  the  first 
time,  I  braided  my  hair  and  crowned  it  with  almond  blos- 
BOms,  when  I  added,  with  delight,  a  few  satin  knots  to  my 
white  dress,  thinking  of  the  world  I  was  to  see,  and  which 
I  was  curiona  to  8ee< — Jules,  that  innocent  and  modest 
coquetry  wea  done  ior  yonl  Yes,  as  I  entered  the  world,  I 
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•aw  you  firat  of  all.  Yonf  face.  T  remarked  it ;  it  stood  out 
from  the  rest ;  your  person  pleased  me ;  your  voice,  your 
manners,  all  inspired  me  with  pleasaot  presentimeuts. 
When  you  came  up,  when  you  spoke  to  me,  the  color  on 
your  forehead,  the  tremble  in  your  voice,  —  that  moment 
gave  me  memories  with  which  1  throb  sa  I  now  write  to 
you,a3  I  now,  for  tBe  last  time,  think  of  them.  Our  love  was 
at  first  the  keenest  of  sympathies,  but  it  was  soon  dis<!ffvered 

titnesr'ffe'liave  both  equally  felt  and  shared  innnmerable 

les.      From  tljat.  mnment,  my  mother  was  only  Sec- 

ly  hpart.    XpTt,  I  w!i9  yours,  all  yours.     There  is 

"  And  here  is  what  remains  for  me  to  tell  you.  One  even- 
ing, a  few  days  before  my  mother's  death,  she  revealed  to 
me  the  secret  of  her  life,  —  not  without  burning  tears.  I 
hayn  Inmil  jn]|  better  since  the  day  I  learned  from  the 
priest  as  he  absolved  my  mother  that  there  are  passions  con- 
demned 


id  by  the  Church.  But  surely  God 
will  not  be  severe  when  tJiejarrthe  sins  of  souls  as  t«o- 
der  "as  that  of  my  mother;  only,  that  dear  woman  could 
never  bring  herself  to  repent.  She  loved  much,  Jnles  ;  she 
was  all  love!  So  I  have  prayeir"JttUji  lui  lier,  but  never 
judgMUhaCr         ' 

"  That  night  I  learned  the  cause  of  her  deep  maternal  ten- 
derness; then  I  al!^o  learned  that  there  was  in  Paris  a  man 
whose  life  and  whose  love  centred  on  me ;  that  your  fortune 
was  his  doing,  and  that  he  loved  you.  I  learned  also  that 
he  wafl  exiled  from  society  and  bore  a  tarnished  name  ;  but 
tRaf  he  was  more  un nappy "toi  uie,  Ii»  us,  than  tor  himself. 
My  mother  was  all  his  comfort;  she  was  dying,  and  I  prom- 
ised to  take  her  place.     With  all  the  ardor  of  a  soul  whose 
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feelings  had  never  been  jtervei'ted,  I  saw  onlj  the  happiness 

of  softening  the  bitterness  of  mj  mother's  last  moments, 
and  I  pledged  myself  to  continue  her  work  of  secret  charity, 
—  the  charity  of  the  heart.  The  first  time  that  I  saw  my 
father  was  beside  the  bed  where  my  mother  bad  just  ex- 
pired. When  he  raised  his  tearful  eyes,  it  was  to  Bee  in 
Ine  a  revival  of  his  dead  hopes.  I  had  sworn,  not  to  tell 
a  lie,  but  to  keep  silence;  and  that  silence  what  woman 
oould  have  broken  it? 

"There  is  iny  fanlt,  Jules, — a  fault  which  I  emiate  by 

dnth  I  limihtrd  ynili — H"*-  fopf  in  so  natural  t.n  a  wiprnan  ; 
above  all,  a  woman  who  knows  what  it  is  that  she  may  lose.  I 
trembled  for  our  love.  My  father's  secret  seemed  to  ine  the 
death  of  my  happiness ;  and  the  more  I  loved,  the  more  1 
fearifl.  1  dared  not  avow  this  feeliug  to  my  father  j  it 
would  have  wounded  him,  and  in  his  situation  a  wound  was 
agony.  But,  without  a  word  from  me,  he  shared  my  feara. 
That  fatherly  heart  trembled  for  my  happiness  as  much  as  I 
trembled  for  myself;  but  it  dared  not  speak,  obeying  the 
same  delicacy  that  kept  me  mute.  Yes,  Jules.  I  believed 
that  you  could  not  love  the  daughter  of  Gratien  Ijourlgnard 
as  you  loved  vmir  i  .yiuBiLLe. — Withwili  that  teiiui  cuBld  I 
have  keftback  anything  from  you,  —  you  who  live  ia  every 
fold  of  my  heart? 

"  The  day  when  that  odioua,  unfortunate  young  officer 
spoke  to  you,  I  was  forced  to  lie.  That  day,  for  the  second 
time  in  my  life,  T  knew  what  paiu  waa ;  that  pain  has 
steadily  increased  until  this  moment,  when  I  speak  with 
you  for  the  last  time.  What  matters  now  my  father's 
position  7  You  know  all.  I  could,  by  the  help  of  my  love, 
have  conquered  my  illness  and  borne  ite  aufEeringe;  but 
I  cannot    stifle    the  voice  of  doubt.     Is    it    not  probable 
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that  taj  oiigin  ivould  affect  the  purity  of  your  love  and 
weaken  it,  diminish  It?  That  fear  nothing  has  been  able 
to  quench  in  me.  There,  Jules,  is  the  cause  of  my  death. 
I  cannot  live  fearing  a  word,  a  look,  —  a  word  you  may 
never  say,  a  loolt  you  may  never  give;  but,  I  cannot  help  it, 
I  fear  them.    I  die  beloved ;  there  is  my  consolation. 

",'  I  have  known,  for  the  last  three  years,  that  my  father 
and  his  friends  have  well-nigh  moved  the  world  to  deceive 
the  world.  That  I  might  have  a  station  in  life,  they  have 
bought  a  dead  man,  a  reputation,  a  fortune,  so  that  a  living 
man  might  live  again,  restored ;  and  all  this  for  you,  for  us. 
We  were  'never  to  have  known  of  it  Well,  my  death  will 
save  my  father  from  that  falsehood,  for  he  will  not  but- 

"  Farewell,  Jules ;  my  heart  is  all  here.  To  show  you  my 
love  in  its  agony  of  fear,  is  not  that  bequeathing  my  whole 
BOU]  to  you  ?  I  could  never  have  the  strength  to  speak  to 
you ;  I  have  only  enough  to  write.  I  have  just  confessed  to 
God  the  sins  of  my  life.  I  have  promised  to  fill  my  mind 
with  the  King  of  Heaven  only;  but  I  must  confess  myself 
to  him  who  is,  for  me,  the  whole  of  earth.  Alas  I  shall  1  not 
be  pardoned  for  this  last  sigh  between  the  life  that  was  and 
the  life  that  shall  be?  Farewell,  mj  Jules,  my  loved 
one  1  I  go  to  God,  with  whom  is  T.nvR  wiltinnt.  n.  cloud,  to 
whom  you  will  follow  me.  Therp.  hf^fora  hi  a  ttirnng,  united 
forever,  we  may  love  each  othpr  throii^Jiont  the  ages.  This 
hopo-rrtSfie  can  comfort  me.  If  I  am  worthy  of  being  there 
at  once,  I  will  follow  yon  through  life.  My  soul  shall  bear 
you  company;  it  will  wrap  you  about,  for  you  must  stay 
here  still,  — ah  I  here  below.  Lead  a  holy  life  that  you  may 
the  more  surely  come  to  me.  You  can  do  such  good  upon 
.thia  earth  I    Is  It  not  ^n  angel's  mission  for  the  suffering 
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flonl  to  shed  happiness  about  him,  —  to  give  to  others  that 
■which  he  haa  not  1  1  bequeath  jou  to  (he  Unhappy.  Their 
amilea,  their  tears,  are  the  only  ones  of  which  1  cannot  be 
jealous.  We  shall  find  a  charm  in  sweet  beneficence.  Can 
■we  not  live  together  still  if  you  would  join  my  name  —  your 
Cl^mence  —  in  these  good  works? 

"After  lovinfir  as  we  have  loved,  there  ia  naught  but  God, 
.Tiilpn  (ini\  ilnjjj^  not,  lie ;  God  never  betrays.  Adore  him 
only,  I  charge  you  1  Lead  those  who  suffer  up  to  him ;  com- 
fort the  sorrowing  members  of  his  Church.  Farewell,  dear 
eoul  that  I  have  filled  1  1  know  jou;  you  will  never  tove 
"^aitt.  I  may  die  happy  in  the  thought  that  makes  all 
■women  happy.  Yes,  my  grave  will  be  youi'  heart.  After  this 
childhood  I  have  just  related,  has  not  my  life  flowed  on 
within  that  heart?  Dead,  you  will  never  drive  me  forth. 
I  am  proud  of  that  rare  lifel  You  will  know  me  only  in 
the  flower  of  my  youth ;  I  leave  you  regrets  without  disillu- 
sions.   Jules,  it  b  a  happy  death. 

"  You,  who  have  so  fully  understood  me,  may  I  ask  one 
thing  more  of  you,  —  superfluous  request,  perhaps,  the  ful- 
filment of  a  woman's  fancy,  the  prayer  of  a  jealousy  we  all 
must  feel,  —  I  pray  you  to  bum  all  that  especially  belonged  V^^ 
to  na,  destroy  our  chamber,  annihilate  all  that  is  a  memory  ^ 
of  our  happiness. 

"Once  more,  farewell,  —  the  last  farewell  1  It  is  all 
lore,  and  so  will  be  my  parting  thought,  my  parting 
breath." 

When  Jules  bad  read  tbat  letter  there  came  into  hia 
heart  one  of  those  wild  frenzies  of  whith  it  is  iinpos- 
Bible  tO'descrihe  tlie  awful  anguish.  All  sorrows  are 
individual ;  their  effects  are  not  sulijected  to  any  fixed 
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nilc.  Certain  mea  will  stop  their  ears  to  bear  nothing; 
some  womCD  close  their  eyes  hoping  never  to  see  again ; 
great  and  splendid  souls  are  met  witti  who  fling  them- 
selves into  sorrow  as  into  an  abyss.  In  the  matter  of 
despair,  all  is  true.  '  — - 
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CONCLUSIOK. 


JnLB8  escaped  from  his  brother's  house  and  returned 
borne,  wishing  to  pass  the  Dight  beside  his  wife,  and 
see  till,  the  last  moment  that  celestial  creature.  As  Tie 
walked  along  with  an  indilTerence  to  life  known  only 
to  those  who  have  reached  the  last  degree  of  wretched- 
ness, he  thought  of  how,  in  India,  the  law  oi-dained 
that  widows  should  die ;  he  longed  to  die.  He  was 
not  jet  crushed ;  the  fever  of  his  grief  was  still  upon 
hira.  He  reached  his  home  and  went  up  into  the 
sacred  chamber ;  he  saw  his  Cl^mence  on  the  bed 
of  death,  beautiful,  like  a  saint,  her  hair  smoothly 
laid  upon  her  forehead,  her  hands  Joined,  her  Itody 
wrapped  already  in  its  shroud.  Tapers  were  lighted,  a 
priest  was  praying,  Josephine  kneeling  in  a  corner,  wept, 
and,  near  the  bed,  were  two  men.  One  was  Ferrague. 
He  stood  erect,  motionless,  gazing  at  his  daughter 
with  dry  eyes;  his  head  yoo  might  have  taken  for 
bronze:   he  did  see  Jules. 

The  other  man  was  Jacqaet,  —  Jacquct.  to  whom 
Madame  Julea  had  been  ever  kind.  Jacquet  felt  for 
her  ooe  of  those  respectful  friendships  which  rejoice 
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tiie  antroubled  heart ;  a  gentle  passion ;  love  without 
its  desires  and  its  storms.  He  hud  come  to  pay  his 
debt  of  tears,  to  bid  a  long  adieu  to  the  wife  of  his 
friend,  to  kiss,  for  the  first  time,  the  icy  brow  ^f  the 
woman  Le  had  tacitly  made  his  Bister. 

All  was  silence.  Here  death  was  neither  terrible  as 
in  the  churches,  nor  pompous  as  it  makes  its  way  along 
the  streets;  no,  it  was  death  in  the  home,  a  tender 
death;  here  were  pomps  of  the  heart,  tears  drawn 
from  the  eyes  of  all.  Jules  sat  down  beside  Jacquet 
and  pressed  his  band ;  then,  without  uttering  a  word, 
■11  these  iwrsons  remained  as  they  were  till  morning. 

When  daylight  paled  the  tapers,  Jacqnet,  foreseeing 
the  painful  scenes  which  would  then  take  place,  di-ew 
Jules  away  into  another  room.  .  At  this  moment  the 
husband  looked  at  the  father,  and  Ferragns  looked  at 
Jules.  The  two  sorrows  arraigned  each  other,  mea^ 
nred  each  otiier,  and  comprehended  each  other  Id  that 
look.  "Iflash  of  fury  shone  for  an  insutnt  in  the  ejea 
of  Ferragus. 

"  You  killed  her,"  thought  he. 

"Why  was  I  distrusted?"  seemed  the  answer  of  the 
faosband. 

The  scene  was  one  that  might  have  passed  between 
two  tigers  rect^nizing  the  futility  of  a  struggle  and, 
after  a  moment's  hesitation,  toruiog  away,  without 
even  a  roar. 
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"  Jacqaet,**  said  Jules,  "  have  you  attended  to  every- 
thiog?" 

"Yea,  to  everything,"  replied  hia  friend,  "but  a 
man  bad  forestalled  me  who  hod  ordered  and  paid 
for  all." 

*'  He  tears  his  daughter  from  me  1 "  cried  the  hus- 
band, with  the  violence  of  despair. 

Jules  rushed  back  to  his  wife's  room ;  but  the  father 
was  there  no  longer.     Clemence  had  now  been  placed 
in  a  leaden  coSin,   and   worlinien    were   • 
soldei'iug  the  cover.     Jules  returned, 
sight;  the  sound  of  the  hammers  the  i 
m^e  him  mechanically  burst  into  tears, 

"  Jacquet,"  he  saiil,  "  out  of  this  dreadful  night  one 
idea  has  come  to  me,  only  one,  but  one  I  must  make  a 
reality  at  any  price.  I  canjjoLjfi]i_£lemence  stay  in 
any  cemetery  in  Paris.  I  wish  to  burn  her,  —  to  gather 
her  ggheTand  keep  her  with  me.  Hay  nothing  of  this, 
but  manage  on  my  l>ehalf  to  have  it  done.  I  am  going 
to  her  chamber,  where  1  shall  stay  until  the  time  has 
come  to  go.  Tou  alone  may  come  in  there  to  tell  me 
what  you  have  done.     Go,  and  spare  nothing." 

During  the  morning,  Madame  Jules,  after  lying  in  a 
mortuary  chapel  at  the  door  of  her  house,  was  taken  to 
Saint-Roch.  The  church  was  hung  with  black  through- 
out. The  sort  of  luxury  thus  displayed  had  drawn  a 
crowd ;    for  in  Paris  all  things  are  sights,  even  trua 
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grief.  Tbere  are  persons  who  stand  at  tlieir  windows 
to  see  how  a  son  deplores  a.  moLher  as  he  follows  ber 
body;  there  are  others  who  biie  commodious  seats  to 
see  how  a  head  is  made  to  fall.  No  people  in  the 
world  have  such  insatiate  ejes  as  the  Parisians.  On 
this  occasion,  inquisitive  minds  were  particularly  sur- 
prised to  see  the  six  lateral  chai^els  at  Saint-Koch  also 
hung  in  black.  Two  men  in  mourning  were  listening 
to  a  mortuarj-  mass  said  in  each  chapel.  In  the  chan- 
cel no  other  persons  but  Monsieur  Desmareta,  the 
notary',  and  Jacquet  were  present;  the  servants  of 
toe  household  were  outside  the  screen.  To  chnvch 
loungers  tliere  was  something  inexplicable  in  so  much 
.pomp  and  so  few  mourners.  But  Jules  had  been  de- 
termined that  no  indifferent  person  should  be  present 
at  the  ceremony, 

Hiffh  mass  was  celebrated  with  the  sombre  magnifi- 
cence of  funeral  services.  Beside  the  ministers  iu  ordi- 
nary  ofSaint-Eoch.  thirteen  priests  from  other  parishes 


were  present.  Perhaps  nei-er  did  the  Dies  iras  pro- 
duceiipoii  Chi-istians,  assembled  by  chance,  by  curi- 
osity, and  thirsting  for  emotions,  an  efl^ect  so  profound, 
so  nervously  glacial  as  that  now  caused  by  this  hjmn 
when  the  eight  voices  of  the  precentors,  accompanied 
by  the  voices  of  tlie  priests  and  the  choir-boys,  intoned 
it  alternately.  From  the  six  lateral  chajTels  twelve 
other  childish  voices  rose  shrilly  in  grief,   mingling 
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with   the  choir   voices   lamentably.     From   all   parts 

of  tlic  cliiirch  this  mourniog  issued ;  cries  or  an- 
guish responded  to  the  t-ries  of  fear.  That  terrible 
music  was  the  voice  of  sorrows  hidden  from  the  world, 
of  secret  friendships  weeping  for  tlie  dead.  Never, 
in  any  human  i-eligion,  have  the  teirors  of  the  soul, 
violently  torn  from  the  body  and  stortnily  shaken  in 
presence  of  the  fulminating  majesty  of  God,  been 
rendered  with  such  force.  Before  that  clamor  of 
clamors  all  artists  and  their  most  passionate  compo- 
sitions must  bow  humiliated.  No,  nothing  can  stand 
beside  that  hymn,  whicb  sums  all  human  passions, 
gives  them  a  galvanic  life  beyond  tlie  coffin,  and  leaves 
them,  palpitating  still,  before  the  living  and  avenging 
God.  These  cries  of  childhood,  mingling  with  the  \ 
tones  of  older  voices,  including  thus  in  the  Song  of 
Death  atl  human  life  and  its  developments,  recallin 
the  snffeiings  of  the  eradle,  swelling  to  llie  griefs  of 
other  ages  in  the  stronger  male  voices  and  the  quaver- 
ing of  the  priests,  —  all  tliis  strident  liarmony,  big  with 
lightning  and  thunderbolts,  does  it  not  speali  with  equal 
force  to  the  daring  imagination,  the  coldest  heart,  nay, 
to  philosophers  themselves?  As  wi>  hpnr  it,  lyp  think 
God  spealis  ;  the  vaulted  arches  of  no  chureh  are  mere 
material;  they  have  a  voice,  they  tremble,  tlioy  scatter 
feaf  by  the  miglit  oi  tneir  eclioes"  We  think  we  see 
annainbered  dead  arising  and  holding  out  thuii  hands. 
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It  Is  no  more  a  father,  a  wife,  a  child,  —  hnmanity  it- 
self i3  rising  from  its  dust. 

It  is  impossible  to  Judge  of  the  catholic,  apostolic, 
and  Roman  faith,  unless  the  soul  has  known  that  deep- 
est grief  of  moufping  for  a  loved  one  Ijing  beneath 
the  pitll ;  unless  it  has  felt  the  emotions  that  fill  the 
heart,  uttered  by  that  Hymn  of  Despair,  by  those  cries 
that  crush  the  mind,  by  that  sacred  fear  augmenting 
strophe  by  strophe,  ascending  heavenward,  which  ter- 
rifies, belittles,  and  elevates  tlie  soul,  and  leaves  with- 
in our  minds,  as  the  last  sound  ceases,  a  consciousness 
of  immortality.  We  have  uitt  and  stru^led  with  the 
vast  idea  of  the  Infinite.  After  that,  all  is  silent  in  the 
church.  No  word  is  said ;  sceptics  themselves  hiow 
not  what  they  are  feeling.  Spanish  genius  alone  waa 
able  to  bring  this  untold  majesty  to  untold  griefs. 

When  the  solemn  ceremony  was  over,  twelve  men 
came  from  tlie  six  chapels  and  stood  around  the  cof- 
fin to  hear  the  song  of  hope  which  the  Church  intones 
for  tlie  Christian  soul  befoi-e  the  human  form  ia  bur- 
ied. Tlien,  each  man  entered  alone  a  mourning-coach; 
Jacquet_mHl  MonglsttP  DcCTTBii'f<;tS~taelt^ie  thirteenth ; 
the  servants  fo!lowed_mi^  foot.  Au  hour  later,  they 
wereltt'TlTeBuminit  of  that  cemetery  popularly  called 
Pere-Lachaise.  The  unknown  twelve  men  stood  in  a 
circle  round  the  grave,  where  the  coffin  had  been  laid  in 
presence  of  a  crowd  of  loiterers  gathered  from  all  parts 
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of  thia  pnblic  garden.  After  a  few  sliort  prayers  the 
priest  threw  a  handful  of  earth  od  the  remaiiia  of  this 
woman,  and  tlie  grave-diggers,  having  asked  for  their 
fee,  ntade  haste  to  fill  the  grave  in  ov<tei'  to  dig  another. 

Here  this  history   seems  to  end ;    but  perhaps  it 
would  be  incomplete  if,  after  giving  a  rapid  sketch  of 
Parisian    life,   and  following   certain  of  its  capricious 
undulations,  the  effects  of  death  were  omitted.    Death 
in  Forisis  unlike  death  in  an  3-  otiier  capital ;  few  per- 
sons know  the  trials  of  true  grief  in  its  struggle  with 
civiHzSIIOn.  and    the  governmnnt  of  Paris.     Perhaps, 
also,  Monsieur  Jules  and  Ferragus  XXIII.  may  have 
proved  sufficiently  interesting  to  make  a  few  words  on 
their  after  life  not  entirely  out  of  place.     Besides,  t 
some  persons  like  to  be  told  all,  and  wish,  as  one  of  > 
our  eleverest  critics  lias  remarked,  to  know  by  what     \ 
chemical  process  oil  was  made  to  burn  in  Aladdin's 
lamp. 

Jacquet,  being  a  government  employ^,  naturally  ai> 
plied  to  the  authorities  for  permission  lo  exhume  the 
body  of  Madame  Jules  and  burn  it.  He  went  to  see 
the  prefect  of  police,  under  wliose  protection  tlie  dead 
Bleep.  That  fimctionarj-  demanded  a  petition.  ,  Tlie 
blank  was  bought  that  gives  to  sorrow  its  proper  ad- 
ministrative form ;  it  was  necessary  to  employ  the 
bureancratic  jargon  to  express  the  wishes  of  a  man  so 
crushed  that  words,  perhaps,  were  tacking  to  liin>,  and 
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it  was  also  necessarj-  to  coldly  and  briefly  repeat  on 
tbe  tnai^n  the  nature  of  the  request,  wliicb  was  done 
in  tiiese  words:  "The  petitioner  respectfully  asks 
for  the  incineration  of  bis  wife." 

When  the  official  charged  with  making  the  report  to 
tbe  Councillor  of  State  and  prefect  of  police  read  that 
marginal  note,  explaining  the  object  of  the  petition, 
and  couched,  as  requested,  in  tbe  plainest  terms,  he 
said :  — 

"This  is  a  serious  matter!  my  report  cannot  be 
ready  under  eight  das^s." 

Jules,  to  whom  Jacquet  was  obliged  to  speak  of  this 
delaj-,  comprehended  the  words  that  Ferragus  bad  said 
in  his  liearing,  "I'll  burn  Paris  I "  Nothing  seemed 
to  him  now  "more  natural  than  to  annihilate  that  re- 
ceptacle of  monstrous  things. 
r  "  Bnt,"  be  said  to  Jacquet,  "  yon  must  go  to  tbe  min- 
/  ister  of  the  Interior,  and  get  yoor  minister  to  speak 
to  bim," 

Jacquet  went  to  the  minister  of  the  Interior,  and 
asked  an  audience ;  it  was  granted,  but  the  time  ap- 
pointed Aras  two  weeks  later.  Jacquet  was  a  persistent 
man..  He  travelled  from  bureau  to  bureau,  and  finally 
reached  the  private  secretary  of  tbe  minister  of  the 
Interior,  to  whom  be  had  made  the  private  secretary 
of  his  own  minister  S83'  a  word.  These  high  protec- 
tors aiding,  he  obtained  for  the  morrow  a  second  inter- 
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view,  in  which,  being  ai-med  with  a  line  from  the 
autocrat  of  Foreign  affaii-s  to  the  pacha  of  the  Inte- 
rior, Jacqnet  hoped  to  carry  the  matter  by  assault.  He 
was  really  with  reasons,  and  answers  to  peremptory 
questions,  —  in  short,  he  was  armed  at  all  points ;  but 
he  failed.  ^ 

_liThi8  matter  does  not  concern  me,"  said  the  min-  I 
ister;  "it  belongs  to  the  prefect  of  police.  Besides,  1 
there  is  no  law  giving  a  husband  any  legal  right  to  the 
body  of  his  wife,  nor  to  fatliera  those  of  their  children. 
The  matter  is  serious.  Tliere  are  questions  of  public 
ntility  involved  which  will  have  to  be  examined.  The 
interests  of  the  city  of  Paris  might  suffer.  Therefore 
if  the  matter  depended  on  me,  which  it  does  not,  I  could 
not  decide  Mc  et  nunc;  I  should  require  a  report" 

A  report  is  to  the  present  system  of  administration 
what  limbo  or  tiades  is  to  Christianity.  Jacquet  knew 
very  well  the  mania  for  "  reports  ;  "  he  had  not  waited 
until  this  occasion  to  groan  at  that  bureaucratic  ab- 
surdity. He  knew  that  since  tbe  invasion  into  public 
business  of  the  Report  (an  administrative  revolution 
consummated  in  1804)  there  was  never  known  a  single 
minister  who  would  take  upon  himself  to  have  an  opin- 
ion or  to  decide  the  slightest  matter,  unless  that  opinion 
or  matter  had  been  winnowed,  sifted  and  plucked  to 
bits  by  the  paper-spoilers,  quill-drivers,  and  splendid 
intellects  of  his  particular  bureau.     Jacquet  —  he  was 
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one  or  those  men  who  are  worthy  of  Plutarch  as  biog- 
rapher —  saw  that  he  had  made  a  mistake  in  his  man- 
agement of  tlje  affair,  and  had,  in  fact,  rendered  it 
impossible  bj-  trying  to  proceed  legally.  Tbe  tiling 
be  should  have  done  was  to  have  taken  Madame  Jules 
to  one  of  Dcsmaret'a  estates  in  the  country  ;  and  there, 
under  the  good-natured  authority  of  some  villnge  mayor 
to  have  gratified  the  sorrowful  longing  of  his  friend. 
Law,  constitutional  and  administrative,  begets  nothing; 
it  is  a  barren  monster  for  peoples,  for  kings,  and  for 
private  interests.  But  the  peoples  decipher  no  princi- 
ples but  those  that  are  writ  in  blood,  and  the  evils  of 
legality  will  always  be  pacific;  it  flattens  a  nation 
down,  that  is  all.  Jacquet,  a  man  of  modern  liberty, 
returned  home  reflecting  on  the  benefits  of  arbiti'ary 
power. 

When  he  weiit  with  his  report  to  Jules,  he  found  it 
necessary  to  deceive  him,  for  the  unhappy  man  was  io 
a  high  fever,  unable  to  leave  his  bed.  The  minister  of 
the  Interior  mentioned,  at  a  ministerial  dinner  that 
same  evening,  the  singular  fancj'  of  a  Parisian  in  wish- 
ing to  burn  his  wife  aftfir  the  manner  of  tbe  Romans. 
Tbe  cUibs  of  Paris  took  up  the  subject,  and  talked  for 
a  while  of  the  burials  of  antiquity.  Ancient  things 
were  just  then  becoming  a  fashion,  and  some  persons 
declared  that  it  would  be  a  fine  thing  to  re-establish,  for 
distinguished  persons,  the  funeral  pyre.     This  opinioD 
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had  Its  defenders  and  its  detractors.  Some  said  tfaat 
there  were  too  many  aiioh  persoiiages,  and  the  price  of 
wood  would  be  enormously  increased  by  such  a  custom  ; 
moreover,  it  would  be  absuid  to  see  our  ancestois  in 
their  urns  in  the  procession  at  Longchamps.  And  if 
the  urns  were  valuable,  they  were  likely  some  day  to 
be  sold  at  auction,  full  of  respectable  ashes,  or  seized 
by  creditors,  —  a  race  of  men  who  respected  nothing. 
The  other  side  made  answer  that  our  ancestors  were 
much  safer  in  urns  than  at  Pere-Lachaise,  for  before 
very  long  the  city  of  Paris  would  be  compelled  to  order 
a  Saint-Bartholomew  against  its  dead,  who  were  invad- 
ing the  neighboring  country,  and  threatening  to  invade 
the  territory  of  Brie.  It  was,  in  short,  one  of  those 
futile  but  witty  discussions  which  sometimes  causa 
deep  and  painful  wounds.  Happily  for  Jules,  he  knew  j 
nothing  of  the  conversations,  the  witty  speeches,  and  ^ 
arguments  which  his  sorrow  had  furnished  to  tha  ~^ 
tongues  of  Paris. 

The  prefect  of  police  was  indignant  that  Monsieur 
Jaequet  had  appealed  to  a  minister  to  avoid  the  wise 
dela3*s  of  the  commissioners  of  the  public  highways 
for  the  exhumation  of  Madame  Jules  was  a  question 
belonging  to  that  department.  The  police  bureau  was 
doing  its  best  to  reply  promptly  to  the  petition ;  one 
appeal  was  quite  sufficient  to  set  the  office  in  motion, 
and  once  in  motion  matters  would  go  £ar.     But  as  for 
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tfae  adminiBtratioD,  tiiat  might  take  the  case  before  the 
Council  ol  Btate,  —  a  machine  verj'  difficult  indeed  to 
move. 

After  the  second  daj-  Jacquet  was  obliged  to  tell  his 
friend  that  he  must  renounce  liis  desire,  because,  in  a 
city  where  the  number  of  tears  shed  on  black  draperies 
is  tariffed,  where  the  laws  recognize  seven  classes  of 
funerals,  where  the  scrap  of  ground  to  hold  the  dead 
is  sold  at  its  weight  in  silver,  where  grief  is  worked  for 
what  it  is  worth,  where  the  prayers  of  the  Church  are 
costi}',  and  the  vestry  claim  payment  for  extra  voices 
in  the  Dies  irce, — all  attempt  to  get  out  of  the  rut 
prescribed  by  the  autiiorities  for  sorrow  is  useless  and 
impossible. 

"  It  would  have  been  to  me,"  said  Jules,  **  a  com- 
fort in  my  misery.  I  meant  to  have  died  away  fVora 
here,  and  I  hoped  to  hold  her  in  my  arms  in  a  distant 
grave.  I  did  not  know  that  bureaucracy  could  send  its 
claws  into  oar  verv^  coffins." 

He  now  wished  to  see  if  room  had  been  left  for  him 
beside  his  wife.  The  two  friends  went  to  the  cemetery. 
When  they  reached  it  they  found  (as  at  the  doors  of 
museums,  galleries,  and  coach-oflices)  ciceroni,  who 
proposed  to  guide  them  through  the  labyrinth  of  Pfere- 
Lacliaise.  Neither  Jules  nor  Jacquet  could  have  found 
the  spot  where  Clemence  lay.  Ah,  frightful  anguish  1 
'i'hey  went  to  the  lodge  to  consult  the'  porter  of  the 
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cemetery.  The  dead  have  a  porter,  and  there  are 
hours  whep  the  dead  are  *•  noi  recent rijlj.'*'  It  is  ne- 
ceasary  to  upset  all  the  rules  and  i-egulations  of  the 
upper  and  lower  police  to  obtain  permission  to  weep 
at  night,  in  silence  and  solitude,  over  the  grave  where 
a  loved  one  lies.  There 's  a  rule  for  summer  and  a 
rule  for  winter  about  this. 

Certainly,  of  all  the  porters  in  Paris,  the  porter  of 
Pere-Lac-haise  is  the  luckiest.  Iu_tUe  Aral  place,  he  has 
no  gate-cord  to  pull ;  then,  instead  of  a  lodge,  he  has  a 
house. — an  establishment  which  is  uot  quite  ministe- 
rial, although  a  vast  number  of  persons  come  undtr  his 
administration,  and  a  good  many  employes.  And  this 
governor  of  the  dead  has  a  salary,  with  emoluments, 
and  acts  under  powers  of  which  none  complain ;  he 
plays  despot  at  bis  ease.  His  lodge  is  not  a  place  of 
business,  though  it  has  departments  where  the  book- 
keeping of  receipts,  expenses,  and  profits,  is  carried 
on.  The  man  is  not  a  Suisse,  nor  a  conciei^c,  nor  actu- 
ally a  porter.  The  gate  which  admits  the  dead  stands 
wide  open;  and  though  there  are  monuments  and 
buildings  to  be  cared  for,  he  is  not  a  care-taker.  In 
short,  he  is  an  indeSnable  anomaly,  an  authority  wKTch 
part.jpjpgi-jB  in  qjl,  nni1  jnt  jg  TUTlhing,  —  an  authority 
placed,  like  the  dead  on  whom  it  is  based,  outside  of 
all.  Kevertheless,  this  exceptional  man  grows  out  of 
the  city  of  Paris,  —  that  chimerical  creation  like  the  ship 
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wliicU  ii  its  emblem,  that  creature  of  reason  moving 
OD  a  IhoiiBand  pavs  which  %i'e  seldom  uoauimous  in 
motion. 

This  guardian  of  the  cemetery  may  be  called  a  con> 
cierge  who  has  reached  the  condition  of  a  functionary, 
not  soluble  by  dissolutiou !  His  place  is  far  from  being 
a  aioeciire.  He  doos  not  allow  any  one  to  be  buried 
witliout  a  permit ;  lie  must  count  his  dead.  He  [Ktiots 
out  to  you  in  this  vast  field  tUe  sis  feet  sqnare  of  earth 
where  you  will  one  day  put  all  you  love,  or  all  jou 
hate,  a  misti-ess,  or  a  cousin.  Yes,  remember  this :  all 
the  feelings  and  emotions  of  Pai'is  come  to  end  here,  at 
this  porter's  lodge,  where  thej'  are  administrationizcd. 
This  man  has  registers  in  which  his  dead  are  booked ; 
they  are  in  their  graves,  and  also  on  his  records.  He 
has  under  bim  keepers,  gardeners,  grave-diggers,  and 
their  assistants.  He  is  a  personage.  Mourning  hearts 
do  not  speak  to  him  at  first.  He  does  not  appear  at 
all  except  in  serious  cases,  such  us  one  corpse  mis- 
taken for  another,  a  murdered  body,  an  eshnmation, 
a  dead  man  coming  to  life.  The  bust  of  the  reigning 
king  is  in  bis  hall ;  possibly  he  keeps  the  late  I'oyal, 
imperial,  and  ()iiusl-royal  busts  in  souic  cupboard, — a 
sort  of  little  Pcre-Lacliaise  all  ready  for  revolutions. 
In  short,  he  is  a  public  man,  an  excellent  man,  good 
husband,  and  good  father,  —  epitaph  apart.  But  so 
many  diverse  sentiments  have  passed  before  him  on 
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biers ;  he  bas  seea  so  many  tears,  true  and  false ;  be 
has  beheld  sorrow  under  eo  many  aspects  and  on  m) 
many  faces ;  he  has  heard  such  eudless  thousands  of 
eternal  woes, —  that  to  him  sorrow  has  come  to  be  noth- 
ing more  than  a  stone  an  inch  thick,  four  feet  long, 
and  twenty-four  inches  wide.  As  for  regrets,  they 
are  the  annoyances  of  his  office ;  he  neither  break- 
fasts nor  dines  without  first  wiping  oS  the  rain  of  an 
inconsolable  affliction.  He  is  kind  and  tender  to  other 
feeUngs;  he  will  weep  over  a  stage-hero,  over  Mon- 
sieur Germeuil  in  the  "  Aubei^e  des  Adrets,"  the  man 
with  the  butter-colored  breeches,  murdered  by  Macaire; 
but  his  heart  is  ossified  in  the  matter  of  real  dead  men. 
Dead  men  are  ciphers,  numbers,  to  him  ;  it  is  his  busi- 
ness to  organize  death.  Yet  he  does  meet,  three  times 
in  a  century,  perhaps,  with  an  occasion  when  his  part 
becomes  sublime,  and  then  be  is  sublime  through  every 
hour  of  his  day,  —  in  times  of  pestilence.  , 

When  Jacquet  approached  him  this  absolnte  mon- 
arch was  evidently  out  of  temper. 

"I  told  you,"  he  was  saying,  "to  water  the  Sowers 
fVom  the  rue  Maaseua  to  the  place  Regnault  de  Saint^ 
Jean-d'Angely.  You  paiil  no  attention  to  me  I  Sac-a- 
papier  !  suppose  the  relations  should  take  it  into  their 
heads  to  come  here  to-day  because  the  weather  is  fine, 
Tfhat  would  they  say  to  me?  They  'd  shriek  as  if  they 
were  burned ;  they  'd  say  horrid  things  of  us,  and 
calumniate  us  —  " 
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/    "  Monsieur,"  said  Jacquet,  "  we  want  to  know  where 
/  Madame  Jules  is  buried." 

"Madame  Jules  whof'^'  he  asked.  "We've  bod 
three  Madame  Jules  within  the  last  week.  Ah,"  he 
said,  iD term p ting  himself,  "here  comes  the  funeral  of 
Monsieur  le  Baron  de  Maulincoui' !  A  fine  procession, 
'  that!  He  has  soon  followed  his  grandmother.  Some 
families,  when  they  begin  to  go,  rattle  down  like  a 
wager.     Lots  of  bad  blood  in  Parisians." 

"  Monsieur,"  said  Jacquet,  touching  him  on  the  arm, 
"tbe  person  I  spoke  of  is  Madame  Jules  Desmarets, 
the  wife  ot  tGe  brtrker  of  that  name." 

"  Ah,  I  know  1 "  he  replied,  looking  at  Jacquet. 
"  Was  n't  it  a  funeral  with  thirteen  moiirninfr  coaches, 

■  nit  jinly  finp    piniirnor   in    i\,a   twolirofiptt?      If   was   so 

droll  we  all  noticed  it  — " 

"Monsieur,  take  care,  Monsieur  Desmarete  is  with 
me;  he  might  hear  you,  and  what  yoa  aay  is  not 
seemly." 

"I  b^  pardon,  monsieur!  you  are  quite  right. 
Excuse  me,  Itppk  you  for  heirs.  Monsieur,"  he  con- 
tinued, after  consulting  a  plan  of  tbe  cemetery,  "  Mg; 
dame  Jules  is  in  the  rue  Marechal  Lefebre,  alley  No.  i, 
K^«^^^^^^]^-.i^,»^i.f.fii^  Bniigoiirt,  of  the  ComSdie -Fran ■ 

yaisfif    and    Mnnsii —   *' ai^i..:-     .    i — 4.„i —    p_. 

whom  J 

ordered,    which    will    be    one    of   the    finest   In  ' 

cemetery  —  " 
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"  Monstenr,'^  said  Jacquet,  iaterniptiiig  him,  "  that 
does  not  Lelp  us." 

"  True,"  said  the  official,  looking  round  bim.  "  Jeao," 
he  cried,  to  a  man  wbom  he  saw  at  a  little  distance, 
*'  conduct  these  gentlcmea  to  the  grave  of  Madame 
Jules  Desmarets,  the  broker's  wife.  You  know  where 
it  is,  —  near  to  Mademoiselle  Raucourt,  the  tomb  whei-e 
there's  a  bust." 

The  two  friends  followed  the  guide  ;  but  they  did  not 
reach  the  steep  path  which  leads  to  the  upi>er  part  of 
the  cemetery  without  having  to  pass  through  a  score  of 
proi)osal8  and  requests,  made,  with  honied  softness,  by 
the  touts  of  marble- workers,  iron-founders,  and  monu- 
mental sculptors. 

"  If  monsieur  would  like  to  order  something,  we  would 
do  it  on  the  most  reasonable  terms." 

Jacquet  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  spare  bis 
friend  the  hearing  of  these  proposals  so  agonizing  to 
bleeding  hearts ;  and  presently  they  reached  the  rest- 
ing-place. When  Jules  beheld  the  earth  so  recently 
dug,  into  which  the  masons  ha<l  stuck  stakes  to  mark 
the  place  for  the  stone  posts  required  to  support  the 
iron  railing,  be  turned  and  leaned  upon  Jacqiiet's  slioul- 


V  and  again  to  cast  long  glar 


at  the  clay  mound  where  he  was  forced  to  leave  the  re- 
mains of  the  being  in  and~T^-  whom  he  still  lived. 
"  How  miserably  she  lies  there !  "  he  s^d. 
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"  But  she  U  not  Ifaere,"  aaid  Jncqiiet,  "  she  la  in 
your  memory^  Come,  let  ua  go ;  let  U9  leave  this  oili- 
oua  cemetery,  where  the  dead  are  adorned  like  women 
for  aTialTT' 

"  Supijose  we  take  her  away?" 

"  Can  it  be  done?" 

"All  things  can  be  done!"  cried  Jules.  "So,  I 
shall  lie  th<sre,"  he  added,  after  a  pause.  "There  is 
room  enough." 

Jacquet  finally  succeeded  in  getting  him  to  leave  the 
^great  eiielMure^ivided  like  a  chesst>oard  by  iron  rail- 
ings and  elegant  compartments,  in  which  were  tombs 
decorated  with  palms,  inscriptions,  and  tears  as  cold 
as  the  stones  on  which  sorrowing  hearts  had  caused 
to  be  carved  their  regrets  and  coats  of  arms.  Many 
good  words  arc  there  engraved  in  black  letters,  epi* 
grams  reproving  the  curious,  conceiti,  wittily  turned 
farewells,  rendezvous  given  at  which  only  one  side 
■  appears,  pretentions  biographies,  ^litttir,-  rubbish  and 
tinsel.  Here  the  floriated  tliirsus,  tliere  a  lance-head, 
farther  on  Egyptian  urns,  now  and  then  a  few  cannon ; 
all  sides  the  emlilems  of  professions,  and  every 
style  of  art,  —  Moorish,  Greek,  Gothic,  —  friezes,  ovules, 
paintings,  vases,  gnardian-angels,  temples,  together 
1  innumeralile  immortelles,  and  dead  rose-buslies. 
It  ie  a  forlorn  comedy  I  It  is  another  Paris,  with  its 
^  streets,  its  signs,  its  industries,  and  its  lodgings ;  but 
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a  Paris  Been  through  the  dimiQUbing  end  of  an  opera- 
glass,  a  microscopic  Paris  reduced  to  the  littleness  of 
ahaHfinra^  apcf.t,|-(»f|^  (jead  Diep,  a  hwman  race  which  no 
longer  has  anything  great  about  it,  except  its  vanity. 
There  Jules  saw  at  his  feet,  in  the  long  valley  of  the 
Seine,  between  the  slopes  of  Vaugirard  and  Meudon 
and  those  of  Belleville  and  Montmartre,  the  real  Paris, 
"-"['p'"''^'"  p  inifit3'  '^'"''  ""■!  pr'?^'i'""i  '^  smoke,  which 
the  sunlight  rendered  at  that  moment  diaphanous. 
He  glanced  with  a  constrained  eye  at  tliose  forty  thou- 
sand houses,  and  said,  [xiinting  to  the  space  comprised 
between  the  column  of  the  Place  Vendfime  and  the 
gilded  cupola  of  the  Invalides  :  — 

"  She  was  wrenched  fi-om  me  there  by  the  fatal  curi- 
osity of  that  world  wliioh  excites  itself  and  meddles 
solely  for  excitement  and  occupation." 

Twelve  miles  from  where  they  were,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Seine,  in  a  modest  village  lying  on  the  slope  of 
a  hill  of  that  long  hilly  basin  in  the  middle  of  which 
great  Paris  stirs  like  a  child  in  its  cradle,  a  death) 
scene  was  taking  place,  far  indeed  removed  from  Paris- 
ian pomps,  with  no  accompaniment  of  torches  or  tapers 
or  mourning-coaches,  without  prayers  of  the  Church, 
in  short,  a  death  in  all  simplicity.  Here  are  the  facts ; 
The  body  of  a  young  girl  was  found  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, stranded  on  the  river-liarilrin  the  slime  and  reeds 
of  the  Seine.     Men^  employed  in  dredging  sand  saw  it 
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as  they  were  gettiDg  into  their  frail  boat  on  their  wa; 
to  tbeir  work. 

"  Tiena!   fifty  francs  earned !"  said  one  of  them. 
."True,"  saidtGe  other. 

They  approacEed  the  body. 
„.-— *  A  handsome  girl !     We  had  better  go  and  malie 
onr  statement." 

And  the  two  dredgers,  after  covering  the  body  with 
their  jaclcets,  went  to  the  bouse  of  the  village  mayor, 
who  was  much  erabarrassed  at  having  to  make  out  the 
legal  papers  necessitated  by  tliis  discovery. 

The  news  of  this  event  spread  with  the  telegraphic 
rapidity  peculiar  to  regions  where  social  communica- 
tions have  no  distractions,  where  gossip,  acandul,  cal- 
umny, in  short,  the  social  tale  which  feasts  the  world 
has  no  brealt  of  continuitj-  from  one  Ixjundary  to  another. 
Before  long,  persons  arriving  at  the  mayor's  office  re- 
leased him  from  all  embarrassment.  Thpy  wgj-g  Mhl« 
to  convert  the  proci3:^e?'6q?  into  a  mere  certificate  of 
death,  by  recognizing  the  body  as  that  of  "the  Demoi- 
af^\Z  Mia  r!i-i|mit..  ^^?r'?^-m;'"iJpi>  living  rue  de  la  Cor- 
derie-du-Temple.  nnmbcr  14.  The  judiciary  police  of 
Paris  arrived,  and  the  mother,  bearing  her  danghter'a 
last  letter.  Amid  the  mother's  moans,  a  doctor  eerd- 
fied  to  death  by  asphyxia,  through  the  injection  of 
black  blood  into  the  pulmonary  sj-stem,  —  which  set- 
tled the  matter.    The  inquest  over,  and  the  certificates 
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signed,  bj'  sis  o'clook  tlie  same  evening  authority  was 
given  to  bury  the  grisette.  l^he  roetor~of  the  paviisli, 
however,  refused  to  receive  her  into  the  church  or  to  | 

pray  for  her.    Ida  Gruget  was  tlierefore  wrapped  in  a.      y£^ 
shroud  by  an  old  peasant- woman,  put  into  a  eoiumoii  \  ,   , 

^pine~"coflin,  and  carried  to  the  village  cemcterj-  by  four  < 
men,  followed  by  a  few  inquisitive  peasant^womeii,  who  ! 
talked  about  the  death  with  wonder  mingled  wilh  eouiu  X 
pity. 

The  widow  Gruget  was  charitably  taken  in  by  an 
old  lady  who  prevented  her  from  following  the  sad 
procession  of  her  daughtei-'s  funeral.  A  man  of  triple 
functions,  the  bell-ringer,  beadle,  and  grave-digger  of  the 
parish,  had  dug  a  grave  in  the  half-acre  cemetery  be- 
hind the  church, — a  church  well-known,  a  classic 
church,  with  a  square  tower  and  pointed  roof  covered 
with  slate,  supported  on  the  outside  by  strong  corner 
buttresses.  Behind  the  apse  of  the  chancel,  lay  the/ 
cemetery,  inclosed  with  a  dilapidated  wall,  —  a  little  \ 
field  f\ill  of  hillocks;  no  marble  monumGnts,  no  vis-  \ 
itors,  but  surely  in  every  furrow,  tears ^and. true  regi-ets,  T 
which  were  lacking  to  Ida  Gruget.  She  was  cast  into 
a  corner  ftiUc^  tall  grass  and_Jiramblea._  After  the  cof- 
fin hiCTTieen  laid  in  t.t>ia  field,^ojoef-,i(t  in  its  simpli- 
city, the  grave-digger  found  himself  alone,  for  night  was 
coming  on.  While  filling  the  gi'ave,  he  stopped  now 
and  Uien  to  gaze  over  the   wall  along  the  road.     He 
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was  standiug  thus,  resting  on  his  spade,  and  looking 
at  the  Seine,  which  had  brought  liiin  the  body, 

"  Poor  gill ! "  cried  the  voice  of  a  man  who  suddenly 
appeai-ed. 

"How  j'ou  made   me   jump,   monsieur,"   said   the 
grave-digger. 

"  Was  any  service    held  over    the  body  jou  are 
burying?" 

N'o,  monsieur.  Monsieur  le  cnr6  was  n't  willing. 
This  is  the  first  person  buried  here  who  did  n't  belong 
to  the  parish.  Everybody  knows  everybody  else  in  this 
place.     Does  monsieur  —     Whj-,  he  's  gone  !  " 

Some  days  had  elapsed  when  a  man  dressed  in  black 
rMW  "*i  tlii_houBe  of  Monsieur  Jules  Desmarets,  and 


wit.hfHi^  asking  to  see  him  carried  up~Tirtlie  chamber  of 

hJB  wjfo  a  larjtf.  pni-iiliyi-y  jraao  ^  fMr^^Ei}Tr^Ft»ro  iQecribcd 

the  words :  —  -     " 

1  Invita  Leg* 

Cqnjugi  ]!>I(Erenti 

FlLIOL,^  ClKEBES 

RESTiTurr 

Auicis  XII.  Jdvantibds 

MoRiBONDUs  Pater. 

"  What  a  man '  "  cried  Jules,  bursting  into  tears. 
Eight  days  snlHced    the   husband   to  obey   all   the 
wishes  of  his  wife,  and  to  ariange  his  own  affairs.    Ho 
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sold  bis  practice  t^  a  brother  of  Martin  Falleix,  and 
left  Paris  wbile  the  authorities  vrere  still  discussing 
whether  it  was  lawful  for  a  citizen  to  dispose  of  the 
bod;  of  Ills  wife. 

Who  has  not  encountered  on  the  boulevards  of  Paris, 
at  the  turn  of  a  street,  or  beneath  the  arcades  of  the 
Falais-Rojal,  or  in  any  part  of  the  world  where  chance 
may  ofier  him  the  sight,  a  being,  man  or  woman,  at 
whose  aspect  a  thousand  confused  thoughts  spring  into 
his  mind  ?  At  that  sight  we  are  suddenly  interested, 
either  by  features  of  some  fantastic  conformation  which 
reveal  an  agitated  life,  or  by  a  singular  effect  of  the 
whole  person,  produced  by  gestures,  air,  gait,  clothes ; 
or  by  some  deep,  intense  look ;  or  by  other  inexpressi- 
ble signs  which  seize  our  minds  suddenly  and  forcibly 
without  our  being  able  to  explain  even  to  ourselves  the 
cause  of  our  emotion.  The  next  day  other  thoughts 
and  other  imj^es  have  carried  out  of  sight  that  passing 
'  dream.  But  if  we  meet  the  same  personage  again, 
either  passing  at  some  fixed  hour,  like  the  clerk  of  a 
mayor's  office,  who  belongs  to  the  marriage  business  at 
eight  o'clock,  or  wandering  about  the  public  prome- 
nades, like  those  individuals  who  seera  to  be  a  sort  of 
furniture  of  the  streets  of  Paris,  and  who  are  always 
to  be  found  in  public  places,  at  first  representations  or 
noted  restaurants,  —  then  this  being  fastens  himself  or 
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bei'self  on  our  memorj-,  aod  i-emaiiis  there  like  the  first 
volume  of  a  novel  the  end  of  which  is  lost.  We  are 
tempted  to  question  this  unknown  pei-soo,  and  say,  "Who 
are  joii?"  "  Why  are  yon  lounging  here?"  "  By  what 
right  do  you  wear  that  pleated  riiflle,  that  faded  waist- 
coatTand  cariy  that  cauti  with  mi  h'ory  Liip ;  why  those 
hliia  tnJnumuUta";  for  what  reuson  do  you  cling  to  that 
c^ra^at  ot  a  dead  and  gone  fashion  ? "  Among  these 
wandering  creations  some  belong  to  the  species  of  tha 
Greek  Hermse ;  tliey  say  nothing  to  the  soul ;  (Aey  are 
there,  and  that  is  all.  Why?  is  known  to  none.  Such 
figures  are  a  typo  of  those  used  by  sculptors  for  the 
four  Seasons,  for  Commerce,  for  Plenty,  etc.  Some 
others  —  former  lawyers,  old  merchants,  elderly  gen- 
erals —  move  and  walk,  and  yet  seem  stationary.  Like 
old  trees  that  are  half  uprooted  hy  the  current  of  a 
river,  they  seem  never  to  take  part  in  the  torrent  of 
Paris,  with  its  youthful,  active  crowd.  It  is  impossible 
to  know  if  their  friends  have  forgotten  to  bury  tliem, 
or  whetherthey  have^aacappd  ont^of  their  coffins.  At' 
lirjthry  hniT  rimi'ti"d  thi*  condition  of  semi- 
One  of  these  Parisian  Melmoths  had  come  witbin  a 
few  days  into  a  neighborhood  of  sober,  quiet  people, 
wbo,  when  the  weather  is  fine,  ai'e  invariably  to  be 
found  in  the  space  which  lies  between  the  south  en- 
trance of  the  Luxembourg  and  the  north  entrance  of 
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the  Observatoire,  —  a  apace  without  a  name,  the  neutral  , 
space  of  Paris.  Tljere.  Paris  is  no  longer ;  and  there, 
Paris  still  lingers.  The  spot  is  a  mingling  of  street, 
square,  boulevard,  torti fixation,  garden,  avenue,  liigh- 
road,  province,  and  metropolis;  certainly',  all  of  that  is 
to  be  found  there,  and  jet  the  place  is  nothing  of  all 

that,  —  it  is  a  desert.    Around  this  spot  without  a  naura 

stand  tlie  Foundling  hospital,  the  Bourbe,  the  Cochin 
hospital,  the  Capucinea,  the  hospital  La  Rochefoucauld, 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  the  hospital  of  the  Val-de- 
Gr^ce;  in  short,  all  the  vices  and  all  the  misfortunes  of 
Paris  find  their  asj'lum  there.  And  (that  nothing  may 
lack  in  this  philanthropic  centre)  Science  there  studies 
the  tides  and  longitudes.  Monsieur  de  Chateaubriand 
has  erected  the  Marie-Th^resc  Infirmary,  and  the  Car- 
melites have  founded  a  convent  The  great  events 
of  life  are  represented  by  bells  wUitih  ring  incessantly 
through  this  desert,  —  for  the  mother  giving  birth,  for 
the  babe  that  is  born,  for  the  vice  that  succumbs,  for 
the  toiler  who  dies,  for  the  virgin  who  prays,  for  the 
old  man  shaking  with  cold,  for  genius  self-deluded. 
And  a  few  steps  off  is  the  cemetery  of  Mont-Pamasse. 
where,  hour  after  hour,  the  sorry  funei'als  of  the  faU' 
bonrg  Saint-Marceau  wend  their  way.  This  esplanade, 
which  commands  a  view  of  Paris,  has  been  taken  pos- 
session of  by  bowl-players ;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  sort  of 
bowling-green  frequented  by  old  gray  faces,  belonging 
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to  kindly,  worthy  men,  who  seem  to  continue  the  race 
of  our  anuestors,  whose  countenances  must  only  be 
compared  with  those  of  their  surroundings. 

The  man  who  had  become,  during  the  last  few  days, 
an  inhabitiint  of  this  desert  region,  proved  an  asBidu- 
jouB  attendant  at  these  games  of  bowls;  and  must, 
(  undoubtedly,  be  consitlerfld  the  most  striking  creature 
of  these  various  grou[>s,  who  (if  it  is  permissible  to 
liken  Parisians  to  the  different  orders  of  zoology)  be- 
longed to  the  genus  moUusk.  The  new-comer  kept 
syinpatlietic  step  wttli  the  cochonnet,  —  the  little  bowl 
which  serves  as  a  goal  and  on  which  the  interest  of 
the  game  must  centre.  He  leaned  against  a  tree  when 
the  cochonnet  stopped;  then,  with  the  same  attention 
th^Ta  do^  pVfifl  ToTiis  master's  gestures,  lie  looked  at 
the  other  bowls  flying  through  the  air,  or  rolling  along 
the  grounil.  Ion  might  have  taken  him  fjjr  the  weird 
and  watchful  genii  of  the  cochonnet.  He  said  nothing ; 
and  the  bowl-plaiers  — Ihe  most  fanatic  men  thm  can 
be  encountered  among  the  sectarians  of  any  faith  — 
had  never  asked  the  reason  of  his  dogged  silence ;  in 
fact,  the  most  observing  of  them  thought  him  deaf  and 
dumb. 

When  it  happened  that  the  distances  between  the 
bowls  and  the  cochonnet  had  to  be  determined,  the  cane 
of  this  silent  being  was  used  as  a  measure,  the  players 
comiilgup  and  taking  it  irom  the  icy  hands  of  the  old 
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man  and  returning  it  without  a  vrord  or  even  a  sign 
of  friendliness.     Tbe  loan  of  his  cane  seemed  a  servi- 
tude to~wEi^_he_hadj^e^Hveiy~cODsentef^    TV  he  11  a 
shower  fell,  he  stajed  near  the  cochonnet,  the  slave  of 
the  bowls,  and  the  guardian  of  the  unfinished  game.  - 
Eain  affected  him  no  more  than  the  fine  weather  did ;  / 
he  was,  like  the  players  themselves,  an  intermediary  L 
species  between  a  Parisian  who  has  the  lowest  intellect   ) 
of  his  kind  and  an  animal  which  has  the  highest. 

In  other  respects,  pallid  and  shrunken,  indifferent 
to  bis  own  person,  vacant  in  mind,  he  often  came 
bareheaded,  showing  his  sparse  white  "hair,  and  his 
square,  yellow;  bald  skull,  Uke  the  knee  of  a  beggar 
seen  through  his  tattered  tronsera.  His  mouth  was  half-  I 
open,  no  ideas  were  in  his  glance,  no  precise  object  ^ 
appeared  in  his  movements ;  he  never  smiled ;  he 
never  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven,  but  kept  them  habit- 
nally  on  the  ground,  where  he  seemed  to  he  looking 
for  something.  At  four  o'clock  an  old  woman  arrived, 
to  take  him  Heaven  knows  where ;  which  she  did  by 
towing  him  along  by  the  arm,  as  a  young  girl  drags  a 
wilful  goat  which  still  wants  to  browse  by  the  wa3slde. 
This  old  man  was  a  horrible  thing  to  see.  /^  » 

In  tne  afternoon  of  tbe  day  when  Jules  Desmarets   I 
left  Paris,    his   travelling- carriage,    in    which    he   was 
alone,  passed  rapidly  throu<Th  tJie  rue  de  I'Est,  and 
came  out  upon  the  esplanade  of  the  ObservatoJre  at 
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the  moment  when  the  old  man,  leaning  against  a  tree, 
had  allowed  his  cane  to  be  taken  from  hie  hand  amid 
the  noiey  vociferatjoos  of  the  players,  pacifically  irri- 
tated. Jules,  thinking  that  he  rect^nized  that  face, 
felt  an  impulse  to  stop,  and  at  the  same  instant  the 
carriage  came  to  a  standstill ;  for  the  postilion,  hemmed 
in  by  somti  handcartSi  had  too  much  respect  for  the 
game  to  call  upon  the  players  to  make  way  for  him. 
t  *' It  is  he!"  said  Jtiles,  beholding  in  that  human 
/wreck,  Ferragua  XXIII.,  chief  of  the  D^vorants.  Then, 
after  a  pause,  he  added,  "  How  he  loved  ber !  —  Go 
on,  postilion." 
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SCENES  FROM  PARISIAN  LIFE. 


THE  DUCHESSE  DE  LANGEAIS.' 
I. 

In  a  Spanish  town  on  an  island  of  the  Mediteiratiean 
there  is  a  convent  of  the  Bare-footed  Carmelites,  wtiere 
the  rule  of  the  Ortler  instituted  by  Saint  Theresa  ia  still 
kept  with  the  primitive  rigor  of  the  reformation  brought 
about  by  that  illustrious  woman.  Extraordinary  as  this 
fact  may  seem,  it  is  true.  Though  the  monasteries  of 
the  Peninsnla  and  those  of  the  Continent  were  nearly 
all  destroyed  or  broken  up  by  the  outburst  of  the 
French  Revolution  and  the  turmoil  of  the  Napoleonic 
wars,  vet  on  this  island,  Drote(;tefl  by  the  RiJtiijh  fleets, 
the  weaTthv  i-cnvi-nt  nml  ira  pPii.>pfnl  inniflti^a  were 
sheltered  from  tlip  1^3.11  irijyn  of  fihan^e  and  gi;neral  spo- 
liation.  I'he  storms  from  all  qaarters  whiuh  shook  the 
first  fifteen  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  subsided  ere 
they  reached  this  lonelj-  roek  near  the  coast  of  Andalu- 
sia. If  the  name  of  the  great  Emperor  echoed  fitfuUy 
upon  its  shores,  it  may  be  donbted  whether  the  fantastic 
march  of  his  gloi'y  or  the  flaming  majesty  of  his  meteoric 
life  ever  reached  the  comprehension  of  those  saintly 
nomeu  kneeling  iu  their  distant  cloister. 
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A  coDventaal  rigor,  which  was  never  relaxed,  gave 
to  this  haven  a  special  place  in  the  thoughts  and  history 
of  the  Catholic  woild.  The  piinty  of  its  rule  drew  to 
its  shelter  from  different  parta  of  Europe  sad  wouaeD, 

Awliose  souls  deprived  of  human  ties  longed  for  the 
<  death  in  life  which  they  found  here  in  the  bosom  of 

J  God.  No  other  convent  was  so  fitted  to  wean  the  heart 
and  teach  it  that  aloofness  from  the  things  of  this  world 
which  the  religious  life  imperatively'  demands.  On  the 
Continent  may  be  found  a  number  of  such  Houses, 
DoU}-  planned  to  meet  the  wants  of  their  sacred  pur- 
pose. Some  are  buried  in  the  deptiis  of  solitary  val- 
leys ;  others  hang,  as  it  were,  in  mid-air  above  the 
hills,  clinging  to  the  mountain  slopes  or  projecting  from 
the  vei'ge  of  precipices.  On  all  aides  man  has  sought 
out  the  nocsy  of  the  infinite,  the  solemnity  of  silence  : 

abyssmal  depths,  among  the  caverned  clifl's,  he  has 
found  Him.  Yet  nowhere  as  on  this  European  islet, 
half  African  though  it  be,  can  he  find  such  differing 
harmonies  all  blending  to  lift  the  soul  and^quell  its 
springs  of  anguish ;  to  cool  its  fevers,  and  give  to  the 
sorrows  of  life  a  bed  of  rest. 

The  monastery  is  built  at  the  extremity  of  the  island 
at  its  highest  part,  where  the  rock  by  some  convulsion 
of  Nature  has  been  rent  sharply  down  to  the  sea,  and 
presents  at  all  points  .keen  angles  and  edges,  slightly 
eaten  away  at  the  water-line  by  the  action  of  the  waves, 
but  insurmountable  to  all  approach.  The  rock  is  also 
protected  from  assault  by  dangerous  reefs  running  far 
out  fiom  its  base,  over  which  frolic  the  blue  waters  of 
the  Mediterranean.     It  is  only  from  the  sea  that  the 
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visitor  can  perwive  the  four  principal  parts  of  the 
square  structure,  wliich  adheres  minutely  as  to  shape, 
height,  and  llie  piercing  of  its  windows  to  the  prescribed 
laws  of  monastic  architectni-e.  On  the  side  towards 
the  town  the  church  liides  the  massive  lines  of  the 
cloister,  whose  roof  is  covered  with  large  tiles  to  protect 
it  from  winds  and  storms,  and  also  from  the  fierce  beat ' 
of  the  sun.  The  church,  the  gift  of  a  Spanish  family, 
looks  down  upon  the  town  and  crowns  it.  Its  bold  yet 
elegant  fa9ade  gives  a  nbhle  aspect  to  the  little  mari- 
time city.  Is  it  not  a  picture  of  terrestrial  sublimity? 
See  the  tiny  town  with  clustering  roofs,  rising  like  an 
amphitlieatre  from  the  picturesque  ijort  upward  to  the 
noble  Gothic  frontal  of  the  church,  from  which  spring 
the  slender  shafts  of  the  bell-towers  with  their  pointed 
Suials :  religion  dominating  life ;  offering  to  man  the 
end  and  the  way  of  living,  —  image  of  a  thought  alto- 
gether Spanish.  Place  this  scene  upon  the  bosom  of 
the  Mediterranean  beneath  an  ai'dent  sky ;  plant  it 
with  palms  whose  waving  fronds  mingle  their  green 
life  with  the  sculptured  leafage  of  the  immutable  archi- 
tecture ;  look  at  the  wliitc  fringes  of  the  sea  as  it 
runs  up  the  reef  and  they  sparkle  ujwn  tlie  sapphire 
of  its  wave ;  see  the  galleries  and  the  terraces  built 
upon  the  roofs  of  houses,  where  the  inhabitants  come 
at  eve  to  breathe  the  flower-scented  air  as  it  rises 
through  the  tree-tops  from  their  little  gardens.  Be- 
low, in  the  harbor,  are  the  white  sails.  The  serenity 
of  night  is  coming  on  ;  ltst«n  to  the  notrs  of  the  oi^an,  I 
the  chant  of  evening  orisons,  the  echoing  bells  of  the  \ 
ships  at  sea :  on  all  sides  sound  and  peace,  — oltenest  | 
peace. 
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Wiib:n  tLe  ctnr"h  are  three  nares.  d«rt  an^  mrsteH- 
oas.  Ti.e  Tyry  of  t':.e  winds  cideotiv  forbade  the 
architect  to  bi.:ld  out  lateral  bcUiesses,  such  as  adorn 
all  other  cathedrals.  ar>d  between  which  little  chapels 
are  D<^uai!y  o^ii^trU'jt<.-d.  Thus  ti.-?  strong  walls  which 
Aat.k  the  lesser  naves  ^b>-l  no  It^lit  into  the  building- 
t  Oa!-ide.  their  graj  iEa=«s  are  shired  op  from  point  to 
I  point  hy  enormous  beams.  The  ereat  nare  and  its  two 
small  lateral  galleries  are  light*"!  solely  by  the  rose- 
window  of  stained  glass,  wliit-h  pierces  with  miracaloos 
art  the  wall  af>ove  tia-  great  portal,  whose  fortunate  ex- 
[fO^ure  jtcrmitsa  wealth  of  tracery  and  denteilated  stone- 
work U-longing  to  tlwt  order  of  architectnre  miscalled 
Gothic. 

Th«  greater  part  of  the  three  Dares  ia  given  op  to 
the  inbn'fiiants  of  the  town  who  come  to  hear  Mass  aod 
the  OlSces  of  the  Church.  In  froat  of  the  choir  is  a 
latticed  screen,  within  which  brown  curtains  hang  in 
amiile  folds,  slightly  parted  in  tlie  middle  to  give  a 
limited  view  of  the  altar  and  the  ofiidating  priest  The 
screen  is  divided  at  intervals  by  pillars  that  hold  up  a 
gallery  within  the  choir  which  coniains  the  oi^aa.  This 
construction,  in  harraony  with  the  rest  of  the  building, 
continues,  in  sculptured  wood,  the  little  columns  of  the 
lateral  galleries  which  are  suppoired  by  the  pillars  of 
the  great  nave.  Thus  it  is  impos-iblc  for  the  boldest 
curiosity,  if  any  suoh  should  dare  to  mount  the  narrow 
balustrade  of  these  galleries,  to  see  farther  into  the 
choir  than  the  octagonal  stained  windows  which  pierce 
the  apse  behind  the  high  altar. 

At  the  time  of  the  French  espeilition  into  Spain  for 
the  purpose  of  re-establishing  the  authority  of  Ferdinand 
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VII.,  and  after  the  futl  of  Cadiz,  a  French  general  who 
was  sent  to  the  islam]  to  obtain  its  reix^iiitiou  of  the 
royal  government  prolonged  his  stay  upon  it  that  he 
might  reconnoitre  the  convent  and  gain,  if  possible, 
admittance  there.  The  enterprise  was  a  delicate  one. 
But  a  man  of  passion,  —  a  man  whose  life  had  been,  so 
to  speak,  a  series  of  poems  in  action,  who  had  lived 
romances  instead  of  writing  them ;  above  all,  a  man  of 
deeds,  — might  well  be  tempted  by  a  project  apparently 
so  impossible.  To  oiwn  for  himself  Ipp;""]'  ""■  gates  of 
a  convent  of  women  !  I'he  I'ope  and  the  iretropolitan 
ArcnbisDop  would  scarcely  sanction  it.  Olionld  he  use 
foFlK  W  UI'liLce  \  In  case  of  failure  was  he  not  certain 
to  lose  his  station  and  his  military  future,  besides  miss- 
ing his  aim  ?  The  Due  d'Angouleme  was  still  in  Spain ; 
and  of  all  the  indiscretions  which  an  officer  in  favor 
with  the  commander-in-chief  could  commit,  this  alone 
would  be  punished  without  pity.  The  general  had  so- 
licited his  present  mission  for  the  purpose  of  following 
up  a  secret  hope,  alboit  no  hope  was  ever  so  despairing. 
Tbis  last  effort,  however,  was  a  matter  of  constience. 
The  house  of  these  Bare-footed  Carmelites  was  the  only 
Spanish  convent  which  had  escaped  his  search.  While 
crossing  from  the  mainland,  a  voyage  which  took  less 
than  an  hour,  a  strong  presentiment  of  success  had 
seized  his  heart.  Since  then,  although  he  Lad 
nothing  of  the  convent  but  its  walls,  nothing 
nnns,  not  so  much  as  their  brown  habit ;  though 
heard  only  the  echoes  of  their  chanted  litui^es. 
had  gathered  from  Uiose  walla  and  from  these  chants 
faint  indications  that  seemed  to  juatifj'  his  fragile  hope. 
Slight   as   the   auguries    thus   capriciously    awakened 
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migbt  be,  no  human  passion  was  ever  more  violently 
roused  tlian  the  curiosity  of  this  Frent-h  general.  To 
the  heart  there  are  no  insignificant  events  ;  it  magnifies 
all  things ;  it  puts  in  tlie  same  balance  the  fall  of  an 
empii'eaud  thefallof  a  woman's  glove,  —  and  oftentimes 
the  glove  outweighs  the  empii-e.  But  let  us  give  the 
feets  in  their  actual  simplicity  :  after  the  facts  will  come 
the  feelings. 

An  hour  after  the  expedition  had  landed  on  the  island 
the  royal  anlhortty  was  re-established.  A  few  Spaniards 
who  bad  taken  refuge  there  after  the  fall  of  Cadjz  em- 
barked on  a  vessel  whic]i  the  geneial  allowed  them  to 
charter  for  their  voyage  to  London.  There  was  thus 
neither  resistance  nor  reaction.  This  little  insular  res- 
toi-ation  could  not,  however,  be  accomplished  without 
a  Mass,  at  which  both  companies  of  the  troops  were 
ordered  to  be  present.  Not  knowing  the  rigor  of  the 
Carmelite  rule,  the  general  hoped  to  gain  in  the  church 
some  information  about  the  nuns  who  were  immured  in 
the  convent,  one  of  whom  might  be  a  being  dearer  to 
him  than  life,  more  precious  even  than  honor.  His 
hopes  were  at  first  cruelly  disappointed.  Mass  was 
celebrated  with  the  utmost  pomp.  In  honor  of  this 
solemn  occasion  the  curtains  which  habitually  hid  the 
choir  were  drawn  aside,  and  gave  to  view  the  rich  orna- 
ments, the  priceless  pictures,  and  the  shrines  incrusted 
with  jewels  whose  brilliancy  surpassed  that  of  the 
votive  offerings  fastened  by  the  mariners  of  the  port  to 
the  pillars  of  the  great  nave.  The  nnns,  however,  had 
retired  to  the  seclusion  of  the  organ  gallery. 

Yet  in  spite  of  this  check,  and  while  the  Mass  of 
thanksgiving  was  being  sung,  suddenly  and  secretly  the 
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drama  widened  into  an  interest  as  profound  as  any  that 
ever  moved  liie  lieart  of  man.     Tbe  Sister  who  played    I 
the  organ  roused  an  enthusiasm  so  vivid  that  not  one     I 
soldier  present  regretted  the  order  wbith  had  bronglit    1 
bim  to  the  church.    The  men  listened  to  the  music  with 
pleasure  ;  the  officers  were  carried  awa}-  hy  it.     As  for 
the  general,  he  remained  to  all  appearance  calm  and 
cold :  the  feelings  with  which  he  heard  the  notes  given 
forth  by  the  Eun  are  among  the  small  number  of  earthly 
things  whose  expression  is  withheld  fi-oin  impotent  hu- 
man speech,  but  which  —  like  death,  like  God,  like  eter- 
nity —  can  be  perceived  only  at  their  slender  point  of 
contact  with  the  heart  of  man.     By  a  strange  cliaMtje 
the  music  of  the  organ  seemed  to  he  that  of  Rossini,  —1 
a  composer  who  more  than  any  othci'  has  carried  human  1 
passion  into  the  art  of.music,  and  whose  works  hy  their  1 
number  and  extent  will  some  day  inspire  an  Homeric  } 
respect.      From  among  the  scores  of  tliis  fine  genias\ 
the  nun  seemed  to  have  chiefly  studied  that  of  Moses  I 
in  Egypt;    doubtless  because   the    feelings  of  sacred  i 
music  are  there  carried  to  the  highest  pitch.    Ferlmpa  I 
these  two  souls  —  one  so  gloriously  European,  tbe  other    I 
unknown  —  hod  met  together  in  some  intuitive  percep- 
tion of  the  same  poetic  thought.     This  idea  occurred  to 
two  officers  now  present,  true  dilettanti,  who  no  doubt 
keenly  regretted  the  Theatre  Favart  in  their  Spanish 
exile.     At  last,  at  the  Te  Deum,  it  was  impossible  not 
to  recognize  a  French  soul  in  the  character  which  the 
music  suddenly  took  on.     Tlie  triumph  of  his  Most 
Christian  Majesty  evidently  roused  to  joy  the  iicart  of 
tliat  cloistered  nun.     Surety  she  was  a  Fi-enchwoman. 
Presently  the  patriotic  spirit  Dnrsl  loriu,  sparKling  like 
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ajf^toflight  through  the  antiphonals  of  the  organ,  aa 
thp  Sister  i-eoalled  melodies  breatiiing  the  delicacy  of 
Parisian  taste,  and  blended  them  with  vague  memories 
of  our  national  anthems.  Spanish  hands  could  not 
have  put  into  this  graceful  homage  paid  to  victorious 
arms  the  fire  that  thus  betrayed  the  origin  of  the 
musician. 

''  France  is  everywhere  1 "  said  a  soldier. 

The  general  left  the  church  during  the  Te  Deum ;  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  listen  to  it.  The  notes  of 
tb^musician  revealed  to  him  a  woman  loved  to  mad- 
jiesB ;  who  had  buried  herself  so  deeply  in  the  heart  of 
religion,  hid  Iferself  so  carefully  awaj-  from  the  sight 
of  the  world,  that  up  to  this  lime  she  tiad  escaped  the 
keen  aearph  of  mp.n  armnd  not  onl^y  with  immense  power, 
but  with  ^p&l  sayaoitv  an<^  intelligentie.  The  hopes 
which  had  wakened  in  the  general's  heart  seemed  justi- 
fied as  he  listened  to  the  vague  echo  of  a  tender  and 
melancholy  air,  "  La  Fleiive  du  Tage,"  —  a  ballad  whose 
,  prelude  he  had  often  heard  in  Paris  in  Ihe  boudoir  of 
the  woman  he  loved,  and  which  this  nun  now  used  to 
express,  amid  the  joys  of  the  conquerors,  the  suffering 
of  an  exiled  heart.  Terrible  moment !  to  long  for  the 
resurrection  of  a  lost  love  ;  to  find  that  love  —  still  lost ; 
to  meet  it  mysteriously  after  five  years  in  which  pas- 
sion,  exasperated  by  the  void,  had  been  intensified  by 
the  useless  efforts  made  to  satisfy  it. 

Who  is  there  that  has  not,  once  at"  least  in  bis  life, 
upturned  everything  about  him,  his  papers  and  his 
receptacles,  taxing  his  memorj-  impatiently  as  he  seeks 
}  precious  lost  object ;  and  then  felt  the  ineffable 
pleasure  of  finding  it  after  days  consumed  in  the  search. 
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after  hoping  and  despairing  of  its  recovery,  —  spending 
upon  some  trifle  an  excitement  of  mind  nlniost  amount- 
ing to  a  passion?     Well,  stretch  tliis   fury  of  search. 
through  five  long  years ;  put  a  woman,  a  heail,  a  love  \ 
in  the  place  of  the  insignificant  trifle ;  lift  the  passion   \ 
into  the  highest  i-enlms  of  feeling  ;  and  then  pictui'e  to      ( 
yourself  an  ardent  man,  a  man  with  the  heart  of  lion      J 
and  the  front  of  Jove,  one  of  those  men  who  command, 
and  communicate  to  those  about  them,  respectfiil  ter- 
ror,—  you  will  then  understand  the  abrupt  departure 
of  the   general    dining  the  Te  Deum,  at  the  moment 
when  the  prelude  of  an  air,  once  heard  in  Paris  with 
(jplitflit  i^pilpr  gilfl(.r]  oi^ilinjra^  vibrated  through  tPfe  dark 
naves  of  the  church  by  '^lic  sea, 

lie  went  down  the  hilly  street  which  led  up  t 
convent,  without  pausing  until  the  sonorous  echoes  c 
the  organ  could  no  longer  reach  his  ear.  Unable  to 
think  of  anything  but  of  the  love  that  like  a  volcanic 
eruption  rent  his  heart,  the  French  general  only  per- 
ceived that  the  Te  Deum  was  ended  when  the  Spanish 
contingent  poured  fiom  the  church.  He  felt  that  his 
conduct  and  annearance  were  open  to  ridicule,  and  he 
hastily  resumed  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  cavalcade, 
explaiflTBg  to  tlie  alcalde  and  to  tne  gRVftnor  of  the 
town  that  a  sudden  indisposition  nan  obliged  him  to 
CQme  out  into  the  air.  Then  it  suddenly  occurred  to 
him  tu  use  flie  pretext  thus  hastily  given,  as  a  means 
of  prolonging  his  stay  on  the  island.  Excusing  himself 
on  the  score  of  increased  illness,  he  declined  to  preside 
at  the  banquet  given  by  the  authorities  of  the  island  to 
the  French  officers,  and  took  to  his  bed,  after  writing  to 
the  UKijor-gentral  that  a  passing  illness  compelled  him 
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to  torn  over  his  conimaDd  to  the  L-olonel.  This  common- 
place artlBce,  natural  as  it  waa,  left  him  free  from  all 
duties  and  able  to  seek  the  fulfilment  of  his  hopes. 
Like  a  man  essentially  Cntliolic  and  monarchical,  he 
inquired  the  hours  of  the  various  services,  and  showed 
the  utmost  interest  in  the  duties  of  religion, —  a  piety 
which  in  Spain  excited  no  surprise. 
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The  following  day,  while  the  soldiers  were  embark- 
ing, the  genei"al  went  up  to  the  convent  to  be  present 
at  vespers-  '  rie  round  the  chureh  deserted  by  the 
townspeople,  who  in  spite  of  their  natural  devotion 
were  attracted  to  the  port  by  the  embarkation  of  the 
troops.  The  Frenuhman,  glad  to  find  himself  alone  inV 
the  church,  took  pains  to  make  the  clink  of  his  spurs  S 
resound  through  the  vaulted  roof;  he  walked  noisily,  ' 
and  coughed,  and  spoke  aloud  to  himself,  hoping  to 
inform  the  nuns,  but  espednJIv  the  Sjafpr  at  tTin  oigan, 
that  if  the  French  anjHjpra  wpi-p  rippn.n.incr.  one  at  least 
remained  behind.  Was  tliis  singular  method  of  com- 
munication heard  and  understood?  The  general  be- 
lieved it  was.  In  the  Magnificat  the  organ  seemed  to 
give  an  answer  which  came  to  him  in  the  vibrations  of 
the  air.  The  soul  of  the  nun  floated  towards  him  on 
the  winga  of  the  notes  she  touched, -qnivering  with  the 
movements  of  the  sound.  The  music  burst  forth  wifii 
power;  it  glorified  the  church.  This  hymn  of  joy,  con- 
secrated by  the  sublime  liturgy  of  Roman  Christianity- 
to  the  uplifting  of  the  soul  in  presence  of  the  splendors 
of  the  ever-living  God,  became  the  utterance  of  a  heart 
terrified  at  its  own  happiness  in  presence  of  the  splen- 
dors of  a  perishable  love,  which  still  lived,  and  came  to 
move  it  once  more  beyond  the  tomb  where  this  woman 
had  buried  herself,  to  rise  again  the  bride  of  Christ. 
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Thp  nnrnn  is  beyond  all  question  the  finest,  the 
moat  daring,  tbe  most  magnificent  of  the  inetrumenta 
created  by  human  geoiua.  It  is  an  orebeetra  in  itaelf, 
fVom  which  a.  practised  band  may  demand  all  things  ; 
fQf  it  t.irpi-(.cp,.^  on  things.  Is  it  not,  as  it  were,  a  coign 
of  vantage,  where  the  soul  may  poise  itself  ere  it 
epringa  into  space,  bearing,  as  it  fliea,  tbe  listening 
mind  through  a  thouaand  scenes,  of  life  towards  the 
infinite  which  parts  earlb  from  heaven?  The  longer 
a  poet  listens  to  its  gigantic  harmonies,  the  more  full,y 
will  be  comprehend  that  between  kneeling  humanity 
and  tbe  God  bidden  by  the  dazzling  rays  of  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  the  hundred  voices  of  terrestrial  choirs  can 
alone  bridge  tbe  vast  distance  and  interpret  to  Heaven 
the  praj^era  of  men  in  all  tbe  omnipotence  of  their 
desires,  in  tbe  diversities  of  their  woe,  with  the  tints  of 
their  meditations  and  their  ecstasies,  with  tbe  im^jetu- 
ous  spring  of  their  repentance,  and  tbe  thousand  imagi- 
nations of  their  manifold  beliefs.  Yes !  beneath  these 
soaring  vaults  the  harmonies  born  of  the  genius  of 
sacred  things  find  a  yet  unheard-of  grandeur,  which 
adorns  and  strengthens  them.  Here  the  dim  light,  the 
deeg  silence.  tl>e  voices  alternating  with  the  solemn 
tones  01  tae  organ.  «"*■["  likp  n  vfil  thniiiyh  which  the 
luminoua  atti'ibutes  of  God  himself  pierce  and  radiate. 

"Yet  ail  these  sacred  riches  now  seoniM  flung  like  a 
grain  of  incense  on  the  frail  altar  of  an  earthly  love, 
in  presence  of  the  eternal  throne  of  a  jealous  and 
avenging  Deity.  The  joy  of  the  nnn  had  not  the 
gravity  which  properly  belongs  to  the  solemnity  of  tbe 
Magnificat..  She  gave  to  the  music  rich  and  graceful 
modulations,  whose  rhythms  breathed  of  human  gayetyj 
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fter  measDi-ea  ran  ink*  the  brilliant  cadences  of  a  great 
singer  striving  to  express  Iier  love,  and  the  notes  rose 
buoyantly  like  the  farol  of  a  bird  by  the  side  of  its 
mate.     At  moments  she  darted  back  into  the  past,  as 
if  (o  sport  there  or  to  weep  there  for  an  instant.     Her     * 
changing  moods   hsid   something   discomposed   about 
them,  like  the  agitations  of  a  happy  woman  rejoicing  aU 
the  return  of  her  lover.     Then,  as  these  supple  strainsV 
of  passionate   emotion    ceased,   the    soul   that  spoke  \ 
returned  npon  itself;  the  musician  passed  from  the  ma-   \ 
jor  to  the  minor  key,  and  told  her  bearer  the  story  of    • 
her  present.     She  revealed  to  him  her  long  melancholy, 
the  slow  malady  ^f  her  moral   ln.uiij.  —  tirary  day  a 
feeling  crushed,  every  night  a  thonght  subdued,  hour 
by  hour  a  heart  burning  down  to  ashes.     After  soft 
modulations  the  music  took  on  slowly,  tint  by  tint,  the 
hue  of  deepest  sadness.,    soon  it  poured  forth  in  echo- 
ing torrents  the  well-springs  of  grief,  till  suddenly  the 
higher  notes  struck  clear  like  the  voice  of  angels,  as  if 
to  tell  to  her  lost  love  —  lost,  but  not  forgotten  —  that 
the  reunion  of  their  souls  must  be  in  heaven,  and  only 
there:  hope  most  precious !    Then  came  the  Amen.    In 
that  no  joy,  no  tears,  nor  sadness,  nor  regrets,  but  a 
return  to  God.    The  last  chord  that  sounded  was  grave, 
solemn,  terrible.     Tlie  musician   revealed  the  nun  in*^ 
the  garb  of  her  vocation ;  and  as  tlie  thunder  of  the    I 
basses    rolled    away,    causing   the    hearer   to   shudder    1 
through  his  whole  being,  she  seemed  to  sink  into  the     i 
tomb  from  which  for  a  brief  moment  she  had  risen.  .J 
As  the  echoes  slowly  ceased  to  vibrate  along  the  vaulted 
roofs,  the  church,  made  luminous  by  the  music,  fel] 
suddenly  into  profound  obscurity. 


/ 
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The  general,  carried  away  by  tUe  course  of  this 
powerful  genius,  had  followed  her,  step  bj'  step,  along 
her  way.  He  uomprehended  in  their  full  meanhig  the 
pictures  that  gleatned  through  that  hurning  symphoiiy  ; 
forllllh  those  chords  told  all.  For  him.  as  for  the 
SisU!?,  Una  poem  of  sound  was  the  future,  the  past,  the 
•present.  Music,  even  the  music  of  an  opera,  is  it  not 
to  tender  and  poetic  souls,  to  wounded  aud  suffering 
hearts,  a  text  which  they  inteipret  as  their  memories 
need  ?  If  the  [ipnrt  pf  a  poet  must  be  given  to  a  musi- 
cian, must  not  poetry  and  love  Tie  ^istpnBr.q  ere  the 
great  m)is leal  works  of  art  are  understood?  Religion. 
love,  and  music;  are  IBfJ'not  tlie  triple  expression  of 
one  fact,  —  the  need  of  expansion,  the  need  of  touch- 
ing with  their  own  infinite  the  infinite  bejond  tbfm, 
which  is  in  the  fibre  of  all  noble  souls?  These  three 
forma  of  jwesy  end  in  God,  who  alone  can  unwind  the 
knot  of  earthly  emotion.  Thus  this  holy  human  trinity 
joins  itself  to  the  holiness  of  God,  of  whom  we  make  to 
ourselves  no  conception  unless  we  surround  him  by  the 
fires  of  love  and  the  golden  cymbals  of  music  and  light 
and  harmony. 

The  French  general  divined  that  on  this  desert  rock, 
surrounded  by  the  surging  seas,  tbcjuin^had  cherished 
fnusic  to  free  her  soul  of  the  excess  of  passion  \hat  eon- 
Bumed  it-  Did  a]ie  offer  her  love  as  a^omajrs  to  God ? 
dilTtho  love  triumph  over  the  vows  she  had  made  to 
him?  (Questions  difticult  to  answer.  But,  beyond  all 
■  doiltt,  the  lover  had  found  in  a  heart  dead  to  the  world  a 
love  as  passionate  as  that  which  burned  within  his  own. 

When  vespers  ended  he  returned  to  the  alcalde's 
house  where  he  was  quartered.     Giving  himself  over,  a 
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williDg  prey,  to  the  delights  of  a  success  long  expected, 
laborionsty  sought,  hia  mind  at  first  could  dwell  oo 
nothing  else,  —  be  was  still  loved.  Solitude  had  nour- 
ished the  love  of  that  heart,  just  as  his  own  had  thriven 
on  the  barriers,  euccessivelj-  surmounted,  which  this 
woman  had  placed  between  herself  and  him.  This  ec- 
stasy of  the  spirit  had  its  natural  duration;  then  came  J 
the  desire  to  see  this  woman,  to  withdraw  her  from  God, 
to  win  her  back  to  himself, — a  bold  project,  welcome  to^ 
a  bold  man.  After  the  evening  repast,  he  retired  to  his 
room  to  escape  questions  and  think  in  peace,  and  re- 
mained plunged  in  deep  meditation  throughout  the  night. 
He  rose  early  and  went  to  Mass.  He  placed  liimself  close 
to  the  latticed  screen,  his  brow  touching  the  brown  cur- 
tain. He  longed  to  rend  it  away  ;  but  he  was  not  alone, 
ills  host  bad  accompanied  him,  and  the  least  imprudence 
might  compromise  the  future  of  his  love  and  ruin  his 
new-found  hopes.  The  oT^an  was  played,  but  not  by 
the  same  hand ;  the  musician  of  the  last  two  days  was 
absent  from  its  key-board.  All  was  chill  and  pale  to 
the  general.  Was  his  mistress  worn  out  by  the  emo- 
tions which  had  wellnigh  broken  down  his  own  rigorous 
heart?  Had  she  so  truly  shared  and  comprehended  his 
faithful  and  eager  love  that  she  now  lay  exhausted  and 
dying  in  l^er  cell?  At  the  moment  when  such  thoughts^ 
as  these  rose  in  the  general's  mind,  he  heard  beside  I 
him  the  voice  beloved ;  he  knew  the  clear  ring  of  its  I 
tones.  The  voice,  slightly  changed  by  a  tremor  which  X 
gave  it  the  timid  grace  and  modesty  of  a  young  girl,  \ 
■  detached  itself  from  the  volume  of  song,  like  tlie  voice 
of  a  prima  donna  in  the  harmonies  of  her  final  notes. 
It  gave  to  the  ear  &a  impression  like  the  efiect  to  the 
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eye  of  a  fillet  of  silver  or  gold  threafiing  a  dark  frieze. 
It  was  indeed  she!     Still  Favisian,  she  had  not  lost 
her   ^cious    charm,    though   she   had   forsaken    the 
Coronet  and  adornments  of  the  woj-ld  for  the  frontlet 
and  serge  of  a  Carmelite.     Having  revealed  her  love— » 
the  night  before  in  the  praises  addressed  to  the  Lord    | 
of  all,  she  seemed  now  to  say  to  hor  lorerr  "Yes,  it   * 
is  I:  I  am  here.     I  love  forever;  yet  I  am  aloof  from    * 
love.    Then  shall  hear  me :  my  soul  shall  enfold  thee ; 
bnt  I  mnst  stay  beneath  the   brotvn  shroud  of  this  V 
choir,  firom  which  no  power  can  tear  me.     Thou  canst  -^ 
not  see  me." 

"  It  is  she  \ "  whispered  the  general  to  himself,  as 
he  raised  his  head  and  withdrew  liis  bands  from  his 
face;  for  he  had  not  been  able  to  liear  erect  the  storm 
of  feeling  that  shook  his  heart  as  the  voice  vibrated 
through  the  arches  and  blended  with  the  murmur  of  the 
waves.  A  etorm  raged  without,  yet  peace  was  within 
the  sanctuary.  The  rich  voice  still  caressed  the  ear, 
and  fell  like  balm  upon  the  parched  heart  of  the  lover ; 
it  flowered  in  the  air  about  him,  from  which  he  breathed 
the  emanations  of  her  spirit  exhaling  love  through  tiie 
aspirations  of  its  prayer. 

The  alcalde  came  to  rejoin  his  guest,  and  found  him 
bathed  in  t«ar»  at  the  elevation  of  the  Host  which  was 
chanted  by  the  nun.  Surprised  to  find  such  devotion 
in  a  French  officer,  he  invited  the  confessor  of  the  con- 
venftfrjulh  UiBn'at  supper,  and  miormea  the  general, 
to^vhom  no  news  had  eW  given  such  pleasure,  of  what 
he  had  done.  During  the  supper  the  general  made 
the  confessor  the  object  of  much  attention,  and  thus 
confirmed  the  Spaniards  in  the  high  opinion  they  had 
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formed  of  bis  piety.  He  inquired  with  grave  interest 
the  number  of  the  nuns,  find  asked  details  about  the 
revenues  of  tlie  convent  and  its  wealth,  with  the  air  of 
a  man  who  politely  wished  to  choose  topics  which  occu- 
pied the  mind  of  the  good  old  priest.  Then  he  inquired 
about  the  life  led  by  the  sisters.  Could  they  go  out? 
Could  they  see  friends? 

"Senhor,"  said  the  venerable  priest,  "the  rule  Is  ■ 
severe.  If  the  permission  of  our  Holy  Father  must  be  \ 
obtained  before  n  woman  can  enter  a  house  of  Saint 
Bruno,'  the  Hke  rule  exists  here.  It  is  impossible  for 
any  man  to  enter  a  convent  of  the  Bare-footed  Cai-me- 
lites,  unless  he  is  a  priest  delegated  by  the  archbishop 
for  duty  in  the  House.  No  nun  can  go  out.  It  is  true, 
however,  that  the  Great  Saint*  Mother  Theresa,  did 
frequently  leave  her  cell.  A  •^t"*h,.)-^t,npo[.jj^[.  ^nt^  ^.i^..^^ 
under  authority  of  the  archbishop,  permit  a  nun  to  see 
her  friends,  especially  in  case  of  illness.  As  this  con- 
vent is  one  of  the  chief  Houses  of  the  Order,  it  has  a 
Mother-superior  residing  in  it.  We  have  several  for- 
eignera,  — ainong  \hc.m  a.  Fi'^r|i-'|>«-.^ii;ian    fiiat»r  •|']^,.a..o 


the  one  who  directs  the  music  in  the  chapel." 

"Ah!"  said  the  general,  feigning  surprise.  "Sbe 
must  have  been  gratified  by  the  triumph  of  Hie  House 
of  Bourbon?" 

"I  told  them  the  object  of  the  Mass;  they  are  always 
rather  curious." 

'*  Perhaps  Sister  Theresa  has  some  interests  in  France ; 
she  might  be  glad  to  receive  some  news,  or  ask  some 
questions  ? " 

"  I  think  not ;  or  she  would  have  spoken  to  me." 
1  Founder  of  the  Order  of  the  Chartrenx. 
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"As  a  compatriot,"  said  the  general,  "I  should 
be  curious  to  see  —  that  is,  if  it  were  possible,  if  the 
superior  would  consent,  if — 

"  At  the  grating,  even  in  the  presence  of  the  reverend 
Mother,  an  interview  would  be  absolutely  impossible  for 
any  ordinary  man,  no  matter  who  he  was  ;  but  in  favor 
of  a  liberator  of  a  Catholic  tbroue  and  our  holy  reli- 
gion, possibly,  in  spite  of  tbe  rigid  rule  of  our  Mother 
I  Theresa,  the  rule  might  be  relaxed,"  said  the  confessor. 
"  I  will  speak  about  it." 

"How  old  is  Sister  Theresa?"  asked  tbe  lover,  wbo 
dared  not  question  the  priest  about  the  beauty  of  the 
nun. 

"  She  is  no  longer  of  any  age."  said  the  good  old  man, 
with  a  simplicity  which-  made  the  general  shudder. 
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The  next  day,  before  the  siesta,  the  confeaaor  came  ~~\ 
to  tell  the  general  that  Sister  Theresa  and  the  Mother-      I 
superior  consented  to  receive  htm  at  the  grating  that    J 
evening  before  the  hour  of  vespers.     After  the  siesta, 
during  which  tlie  Frenuhman  liad  whiled  away  the  time 
by  walking  round  the  port  in  the  fierce  heat  of  the  sun, 
the  priest  came  to  show  him  the  way  into  the  convent. 

He  was  goided  through  a  gftllflVy  which  ran  the  length 
of  the  cemetery,  where  fountains  aud  trees  and  numer- 
ous arcades  gave  a  cool  freshness  in  keeping  with  that 
still  and  silent  spot.  When  they  reached  the  end  of 
this  long  gallery,  the  priest  led  his  companion  into  a 
|-».i-if.p^  i^iirii^Pfl  ip  the  middle  by  a  grating  covered  with 
a  brown  curtain.  On  the  side  which  we  must  call 
public,  and  where  the  confessor  left  the  general,  there 
was  a  wooden  bench  along  one  side  of  the  wall ;  some 
chairs,  also  of  wood,  were. near  the  grating.  The  ceil- 
ing was  of  wood,  crossed  by  heavy  beams  of  the  ever- 
green oak,  without  ornament.  Daj'light  came  from  two 
windows  in__tl)p  flivi.Bion  net,  flp^i-t;  fpr  the  nuns,  and  wna 
absorbed  ijy  the,  brown  tones  of  the  rfiorn  ;  nn  that  it 
hgrfly  >^hnwi>^   thf,  ujctiire  of  tlic  gvcat  blacli  Christ, 

onH     thr^ca     qF     ^ai„t.     TViiiroaa      ffj^f\     the     HlPSSCd      Virgin. 

which  hnng  on  the  dark  panels  of  the  walls. 

The  feelings  of  the  general  turned,  in  spite  of  their 
violence,  to  a  tone  of  melancholy.     He  grew  calm  in 
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these  calm  precincts.  Something  mighty  as  the  grave 
seized  him  beneath  the9e  chilling  rafters.  Was  it  not 
the  eternal  silence,  the  deep  peace,  the  near  presence 
of  the  infinite?  Tliroiigh  the  stillness  came  the  fixed 
thongbt  of  the  cloister,  —  that  thought  which  glides 
through  the  air  in  the  half-lights,  and  is  in  all  things,  — 
the  thought  nnchangeable ;  nowhere  seen,  which  yet 
gro^s  vast  to  the  imagination  ;  the  all-comprisiDg  word, 
the  peace  of  Ood.  It  putpra  thprp.  with  livinpr  power- 
in  tothe]ea£treligiou8_heart.  Convents  of  men  are  not 
easily  conceivable ;  man  seeme  feeble  and  unmanly  in 
them.  He  is  born  to  act,  to  fulfil  a  life  of  toil ;  and 
he  escapes  it  in  hie  cell.  But  in  a  monastery  of  women 
what  strength  to  endure,  ftna  yet  wnat  loocbing  weak- 
ness .**  A  man  may  he  pushed  by  a  thousand  sentiments 
into  the  depths  of  an  abbey ;  he  flings  himself  into  them 
as  from  a  precipice.  But  the  woman  is  drawn  only  by 
one  feeling ;  she  does  not  unsex  herself,  —  she  espouses 
holiness.  You  may  say  to  the  man,  Why  did  you  not 
struggle?  but  to  the  cloistered  woman  life  is  a  struggle 
still. 

The  general  found  in  this  mute  parlor  of  the  sea- 
girt convent  memories  of  himself.  Love  seldom  reaches 
upward  to  solemnity ;  but  loi'e  in  the  bosom  of  God, 
—  is  there  nothing  solemn  there?  Yes,  more  than  a 
man  has  the  right  to  hope  for  in  this  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, with  our  manners  and  our  customs  what  they  are. 
The  general's  soul  was  one  on  which  such  impressions 
act.  His  nature  was  noble  enough  to  foi^t  self-inter- 
est, honors,  Spain,  the  world,  or  Paris,  and  rise  to  the 
heights  of  feeling  roused  by  this  nnspeakable  termina- 
tion of  his  long  pursuit.     What  could  be  more  tragic? 
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heart  ? " 

A  slight  Doise  made  him  qiiiver.  The  brown  cui-tain 
was  drawn  back ;  he  saw  in  the  half-light  a  woman 
standing,  but  her  face  was  hidden  fiom  him  by  tlie 
projection  of  a  veil,  wblcli  1A\'  in'mdlft  folds  upon  her 
head.  According  to  tbff'tul^  ol  the  "Order  she  was 
clothed  in  the  brown  garb  whose  color  has  become  pro-, 
verbial.  The  general  could  not  see  the  naked  feet, 
which  would  have  told  him  the  frightful  emaciation  of 
her  body ;  yet  through  the  thick  folds  of  the  coarse 
robe  that  swathed  her  his  heart  divined  that  t«ar3 
and  prayers  and  passion  and  solitude  had  wasted  her 
away. 

The  chill  band  of  a  woman,  doubtless  the  Mother- 
Bupenor,  held  back  the  curtain,  and  the  general,  exam- 
ining this  unwelcome  witness  of  the  interview,  encoun- 
tered the  deep  grave  eyes  of  an  old  nun,  ver}'  aged, 
whose  clear,  even  youthful,  glance  belied  the  wrinkles 
that  furrowed  her  pale  face. 

"Madame  laduchesse,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  shaken  bj- 
emotion,  to  the  Sister,  who  bowed  her  head,  "  does  your 
companion  understand  French?" 

"  Ttiere  is  no  duchess  here,"  replied  the  nun,  "  You 
are  in  presence  of  Sister  Theresa.  The  woman  whom 
yon  call  my  companion  is  my  Mother  in  God,  my  supe* 
rior  here  below." 

These  words  humbly  uttered  by  a  voice  that  once 
harmonized  with  the  luxury  and  elegance  in  which  this 
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woman  had  lived  queen  of  the  world  of  Paris,  that  fell 
ftDin  lips  whose  language  had  been  of  old  so  gay,  bo 
mocking,  struck  the  general  as  if  with  an  electric  shock. 
"  My  holj'  Mother  speaks  only  Latin  and  Spanish," 
she  added. 

r'""!  understand  neither.  Dear  Antoinette,  make  her 
my  excuses." 
As  she  heard  her  name  softly  uttered  by  a  man  once 
so  hard  to  her,  the  nun  was  shaken  by  emotion,  be- 
trayed only  by  the  light  quivering  of  her  veO,  on  which 
the  light  now  fully  feU. 

"My  brother,"  she  said,  passing  her  sleeve  beneath 
fher  veil,  perhaps  to  wipe  her  eyes,  "  my  name  is  Sbter 
J  Theresa." 

Then  she  turned  to  the  Mother,  and  said  to  her  in 
Spanish  a  few  words  which  the  general  plainly  heard. 
He  knew  enough  of  the  language  to  understand  it,  per- 
haps to  speak  it.  "  M^y  deay  Mother,  this  gentleman 
presents  to  you  his  respects,  and  begs  you  to  excuse 

knows  neither  of  the  languages  wnich  you  speak." 

i'he  old  woman  slowly  bowed  her  head ;  her  connte- 
nance  took  an  expression  of  angelic  sweetness,  tem- 
pered, nevertheless,  by  the  conscionsness  of  her  power 
and  dignity. 

"You  know  this  gentleman?"  she  asked,  with  a  pierc- 
ing glance  at  tlie  Sister. 

"  Yes,  my  Mother." 

"  Retire  to  your  cell,  my  daughter,"  said  the  Sapeiior 
in  a  tone  of  authority. 

The  general  hastily  withdrew  to  the  shelter  of  the 
curtain,  lest  his  face  ahould  betray  the  anguish  these 
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words  cost  him ;  but  he  fancied  that  the  penetrating 
eyes  of  the  Superior  followed  bim  even  into  the  Bhadow. 
This  woman,  arbiter  of  the  IVail  and  fleeting  jo_v  hb 
had  won  at  such  eost,  made  him  afraid  :  he  trembled, 
he  whom  a  triple  range  of  cannon  could  not  shake. 

The  duchess  walked  to  the  door,  but  there  she  turned  : 
"  My  Mother,"  she  said,  in  a  voice  horribly  calm,  "this 
Frenchman  is  one  of  my  brothers." 

"  Bemain,  therefore,  my  daughter,"  said  the  old  wo- 
man, after  a  pause. 

The  Jesuitism  of  this  answer  revealed  such  love  and 
such  regret,  that  a  man  of  less  firmness  than  the  general 
would  have  betrayed  his  joy  in  the  midst  of  a  peril  so 
novel  to  him.  But  what  value  could  tliere  be  in  the 
words,  looks,  gestures  of  a  love  that  must  bo  hidden 
from  the  eyes  of  a  lynx,  the  claws  of  a  tiger  ?  The  Sis- 
ter came  back. 

"  You  see,  my  brother,"  she  said,  "  what  I  have  dared 
to  do  that  I  might  for  one  moment  speak  to  yon  of  your 
salvation,  and  tell  you  of  the  prayers  which  day  by  day 
oij'  sou!  offers  to  heaven  on  yonr  behalf.  I  have  com- 
mitted a  mortal  sin,  —  I  have  lied.  How  many  day 
of  penitence  to  wash  out  that  lie !  But  I  shall 
for  you.  You  know  not,  my  brother,  the  joy  of  loving 
in  heaven,  of  daring  to  avow  affections  that  religion  has 
purified,  that  have  risen  to  the  highest  regions,  tliat  at 
last  we  know  and  feel  with  the  soul  alone.  If  the  doc- 
trines—  if  the  spirit  of  the  saint  to  whom  we  owe  this 
refuge  had  not  lifted  me  above  the  anguish  of  earth  to 
a  world,  not  indeed  where  she  is,  but  far  above  my 
lower  life,  I  could  not  have  seen  you  now.  But  I  cu 
see  jou,  I  can  hear  you,  and  remain  calm." 
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"Antoinette,"  SMd  the  general,  inttrnipting  these 
words,  "suffer  me  to  aee  you  —  you,  whom  I  Vove 
passionately,  to  madnesa,  as  you  once  would  have  had 
me  love  you." 

I     "  Do  not  call  me  Antoinette,  I  implore.  3  ou  :  mem- 

/  <m^%  of  the  past  do  me  harm.    See  in  me  only  the 

Sister  Theresa,  a  freature  trusting  all  to  the  divine  pitj-. 

And,"  she  added,  after  a  pause,  "subdue  yourself,  my 

/         brother.     Our  Mother  would  separate  us  instantly  if 

C^        your  face  betrayed  earthly  passions,  or  yonr  eyes  shed 

^"^^    tears." 

The  general  bowed  his  head,  as  if  to  collect  himself; 
when  he  again  lifted  his  eyes  to  the  grating,  he  saw 
between  two  bars  the  pale,  emaciated,  but  still  ardent 
face  of  the  nun.  Her  complexion,  where  once  had 
bloomed  the  loveliness  of  youth,  —  where  once  there 
shone  the  happy  contrast  of  a  pure,  clear  whiteness 
with  the  colors  of  a  Bengal  rose,  —  now  had  the  tints 
of  a  porcelain  cup  througli  which  a  feeble  light  showed 
r  feintly.  The  beautiful  hair  of  which  this  woman  was 
^  once  so  prond  was  shaven ;  a  white  band  boiind  her 

circled  with  dark  shadows  due  to  the  austerities  of  her 
life,  glanced  at  moments  with  a  feverish  light,  of  which 
their  habitual  calm  was  btit  the  mask.  In  a  word,  of 
this  woman  nothing  remained  but  her  soul. 

"JIB!  you  will  leave'tliis  tomb  —  you,  who  are  my 
life !  You  belonged  to  me ;  you  were  not  fVee  to  give 
yourself — not  even  to  God.  Did  you  not  promise  to 
sacrifice  all  to  the  least  of  my  commands?  Will  you 
now  think  me  worthy  to  claim  that  promise,  if  I  tell 
you  what  I  have  done  for  your  sake?    I  have  sought 
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you  through  the  whole  world.  For  five  years  you  have 
been  the  thought  of  every  iustant,  the  occupation  of 
every  hour,  of  my  life.  My  friends  —  fi'iends  all-power- 
fiil  as  yon  know  —  have  helped  me  to  search  the  con- 
■vent  of  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Sicily,  America.  My  love 
has  deepened  with  every  tVuitless  search.  Many  a 
long  journey  I  have  taken  on  a  false  hope.  I  have 
spent  my  life  and  the  strong  beatings  of  my  heai-t 
about  the  walls  of  cloisters.  I  will  not  speak  to  yon 
of  a  fidelity  unlimited.  What  is  it?  —  nothing  com- 
pared to  the  infinitude  of  my  love !  If  iii  other  days 
your  remorse  was  real,  you  canuot  hesitate  to  follow 
ine  now." 

"You  forget_thatI  am  not  free," 

"The  duke  is  dead,"  he  said  hastily. 

Sister  Theresa  colored.  "  May  Heaven  receive  him ! " 
she  said,  with  quick  emotion:  "he  was  generous  to 
roe.  But  I  did  not  speak  of  those  ties :  one  of  my 
faults  was  my  willingness  to  break  them  without  scruple 
for  you." 

"You  speak  of  your  vows,"  cried  the  general,  frown- 
ing. "I  little  thought  that  anything  would  weigh  in 
your  heart  against  our  love.  But  do  not  fear,  An- 
toinette; I  will  obtain  a  brief  from  the  Holy  Fatlier 
which  will  absolve  your  vows.  I  will  go  to  Rome 
1  wdl  petition  every  earthly  power;  if  God  himself 
came  down  fi'om  heaven  I  — " 

"  Do  not  blaspheme  !  " 

"Do  not  fear  how  God  would  see  it!  Ah !  I  wish 
I  were  as  sure  that  you  will  leave  these  walls  with  me ; 
that  to-night —  to-night,  you  would  embark  at  the  feet 
of  these  rocks.     Let  us  go  to  find  happiness  !     I  know 
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not  where  —  at  the  CDds  of  the  earth  1  With  me  yen 
will  come  bacli  to  life,  to  health  —  in  the  shelter  of 

"  Do  not  say  these  things,"  replied  the  Sister ;  "  you 
*io  uot  koow  wliat  you  now  are  to  me.  I  love  you 
ietter  than  I  once  loved  you.  I  pray  to  God  for 
J^ou  daily.    I  see  you  no  longer  with  tUe  eyes  of  my 

.  body.  If  you  but  knew,  Armaad,  the  joy  of  being  able, 
wilbout  shame,  to  spend  myself  upon  a  pure  love  which 
God  protects!  You  do  not  know  the  joj'  I  have  in 
calling  down  the  blessings  of  heaven  upon  your  head. 
I  never  pray  for  mj"self ;  God  will  do  with  me  accord- 
ing to  his  will.  But  you  — at  the  price  of  my  eternity 
I  would  win  the  asauiance  that  you  are  happy  in  this 
world,  that  you  will  be  happy  in  another  throughout 
the  ages.  My  life  eternal  is  all  that  misfortunes  have 
left  me  to  give  you.  I  have  grown  old  in  grief;  I 
am  no  longer  young  or  beautiful.  Ah!  you  would 
despise  a  nun  who  returned  to  be  a  woman ;  no  sen- 
timeut,  not  even  maternal  love,  could  absolve  her. 
What  could  you  say  to  me  that  would  shake  the  un- 
,  numtiered  rejections  my  heart  has  made  in  Qve  long 

-  years,  — and  which  have  changed  it,  hollowed  it,  with- 
ered it?  Ah!  I  should  have  given  something  less  sad 
to  God! 

"  What  can  I  say  to  you,  dear  Antoinette?    I  will 

5 say  that  I  love  you ;  that  affection,  love,  true  love,  the 
joy  of  living  in  a  heart  all  ours,  —  wholly  ours,  with- 
out one  reservation, — is  so  rare,  so  difficult  to  find, 
that  1  once  doubted  you ;  I  put  you  to  cruel  teste. 
Biit  III  il  i|  T  liiiii  mill  liiMiili  I  MM  with  all  the  powers 
of  my  sonl.    If  you  will  folh>w  me  I  will  hstcn  throogh- 
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oat  life  to  no  voice  but  thine.     I  will  look  on  no 
face  —  " 

"  Silence,  Armand !  you  shorten  the  sole  moments 
which  are  given  to  us  to  see  each  other  here  below." 

'*An(|pinpt.lp!    will  J'OU  folloW  me?" 

"I  never  leave  voii.    I  live  in  your  heart — but  with 

another  power  than  that  of  earthlj-  pleasure,  or  vanity, 
or  selfish  joy.  I  live  here  for  you,  pale  and  faded,  in 
the  bosom  of  God.  If  Got!  is  just,  you  will  be  happy." 
"Phrases!  you  give  me  phrases!  But  if  I  will  to 
have  you  pale  and  faded,  — if  I  cannot  be  happy  unless 
you  are  with  me?  What!  will  j'ou  forever  place  duties 
before  my  lo.ve?  Shall  I  never  be  above  all  things 
else  in  yonr  heart?  In  the  past  you  put  the  world,  or 
self — I  know  not  what  —  above  me;  to-day  it  is  God, 
it  is  my  sittTliltelT.'  Ilillns  tiister  Theitsa  I  recognize 
the  duTHTL'HH  \  i>;]]orant  of  the  joys  of  love,  unfeeling 
henfiat.h  a.  nrcteiice  of  tenderness  !       You  do  not  love 

^^h,  my  brother  I  —  "  _^- 

"You  will  not  leave  this  tomb.  You  love  my  soul,  / 
you  say :  well !  you  shall  destroy  it  forever  and  ever.  * 
I  will  kill  myself—" 

"  My  ^"'f""" ' "  ""ft^  |*'e  PUD.  "  I  tiave  lied  to  you  : 
this  man  is  my  lover." 

The  curtain  It  11.     The  general,   stunned,  beard  the 
doors  close  with  violence.  — ^ 

"She  loves  me  still!"  he  cried,  comprehending  all  I 
that  WAS  revealed  in  the  cry  of  the  nun.  "  I  wilt  find^^ 
means  to  carry  her  awaj- !  " 

He  left  tjje  island  immediately,  and  returned  to  the 
headquarters  oJ  me  army  on  the  peninsula.     There  he 
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plended  continued  illness,  and  obtained  leave  of  ab- 
sence to  return  to  France. 

The  followinE  circnmstances  will  explain  the  situation 
in  wKich  we  found  the  {^KOUB  Wliuxti  History  we  are 
i-elatuig.     ■  ■ 
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That  whkli  ia  called  in  France  the  Faubourg  Saint- 
Germain  is  not  a  quarter  of  Paris,  nor  a  sect,  nor  an 
institution,  nor  indeed  anything  tbat  can  be  definitely 
expresaed.  The  Place  Royale,  the  Faubonrg 
Honors,  the  Cliauss^e  d'Antin,  aU  contain  mansions 
where  the  .atmosphere  of  the  Faubourg  Saint-Germain 
reigns.  Thus  the  whole  of  the  faubourg  is  not  in  the 
faubourg.  Persons  born  far  from  its  influence  feel  it, 
and  affiliate  themselves  with  its  spirit;  while  others, 
born  in  its  purple,  are  bj'  nature  banished  from  it. 
The  manners,  the  forms  of  speech,  in  a  word  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Faubourg  Saint-Germain  have  been  to 
Paris  for  the  last  forty  years  what  the  Court  was  to 
it  in  former  days ;  what  the  Hdtel  Saint-Paul  was  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  the  Louvre  in  the  fifteenth,  the 
Palais,  the  HStel  Rambouillet,  and  the  Place  Royale  in 
the  sixteenth,  and,  finally,  Versailles  in  the  seventeenth 
aud  eighteenth  centm-ies. 

Through  all  phases  of  history  tlie  Paris  of  the  upper 
classes  and  the  nobility  has  had  its  centre,  — just 
the  Paris  of  the  people  has  had,  and  always 
a  quarter  of  its  own.  This  singular  and  recurring  sepa- 
ration affords  matter  of  reflection  for  those  who  seek 
to  observe  or  to  paint  the  various  social  strata;  and 
perhaps  we  maj'  be  allowed  to  search  out  its  causes, 
not  only  to  explain  the  characters  of  our  story,  but  to 
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subserve  important  interests,  —  more  important  to  the 
future  than  to  the  present,  unless,  indeed,  the  teach- 
ings of  experience  seem  as  foolish  to  political  parties 
as  they  are  to  jouth. 

Tlie  great  lords,  and  the  men  of  wealth  who  imitate 
the  lords,  liave  at  all  epochs  withdrawn  their  homes 
from  crowded  preeincts.  The  Due  d'Uzfes  built  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  in  a  corner  of  Paris  then  a 
solitude,  tlie  noble  hStel  at  whose  gates  he  placed  the 
fountain  of  the  Rue  Montmartre, — a  beneficent  act  which, 
in  addition  to  his  many  virtues,  made  him  an  object  of 
such  popular  veneration  that  all  the  people  of  the  quar- 
ter followed  him  to  his  grave.  But  no  sooner  were  the 
fortifications  levelled,  than  the  waste  ground  bejoud 
the  boulevard  was  covered  with  houses,  and  tBe  d'Uzfis 
family  abandoned  their  mansion,  which  is  now  occupied 
by  a  banker.  Not  long  after  this  the  nobility,  ham- 
pered by  the  invasion  of  shops,  abandoned  the  Place 
Royale  and  the  neighborhood  of  the  busy  Paiisian 
centimes,  to  cross  the  river  aud  breathe  at  its  ease  in  the 
Fauboui^  Saint-Germain,  where  palaces  had  already 
risen  round  the  mansion  built  by  Louis  XIV.  for  tbe 
Due  de  Maine,  the  Benjamin  of  his  legitimatized  sons. 

To  persons  accustomed  to  the  elegancies  of  life  there 
is  little  that  is  more  offensive  than  the  tumult,  cries, 
mud,  ill-savor,  and  close  quarters  of  the  populous  streets 
'.of  a  city.  The  habits  of  a  shop-keeping  or  manufactur- 
ing quarter  are  iu  constant  collision  with  the  habits  of 
the  great  world.  fJommprce.aud  labor  are  going  to 
bed  just  as  aristocracx  in  giinff  ^jf  mm^r-  the  one  is 
in  nfllsy  aciivity  wuen  the  other  ia  in  neefTbf  repose. 
Their  Estimates  are  on  differing  scales ;  that  of  the  one 
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is  all  gain  ;  that  of  the  other,  lavish  expenditure.     Thua 

Thi3  is  said  with  no  diadaioful  meaning.  An  ari3to<N-i 
racy  is,  in  a  way,  the  thought  of  a  society,  as  the  I 
middle-class  and  the  workmg-clasg  are  its  organism  \ 
and  its  action.  From  this  comes  tlie  need  of  differ- 
ent Bites  and  locations  for  their  differing  forces;  and 
out  of  this  antagonism  grows  an  apparent  antipathy 
which  leads  to- complicated  activities,  — all  working,  how- 
ever, to  a  common  end.  These  social  oppositions  are 
the  l<^ieal  result  of  constitutional  codes  ;  and  people  of 
ail  classes  would  think  it  prodigiously  absurd  if  the 
Prince  de  Montmorency  chose  to  live  in  tlie  Rue  Saint- 
Martin  at  the  corner  of  the  street  which  bears  his 
name,  or  if  the  Due  de  Fitz-James,  descendant  of  the 
royal  Scottish  race,  had  his  hStel  in  the  Rne  Marie- 
Stuart  near  the  Rue  Montorgueil,  Sint  ut  sint,  aut 
non  aint,  —  this  fine  pontifical  saying  might  serve  as  a 
motto  for  the  great  world  of  every  nation.  The  fact, 
belonging  to  all  epochs  and  accepted  always  hy  the 
people,  bears  within  it  reasons  of  state ;  it  is  at  one 
and  the  same  lime  an  effect  and  a  cause,  a  principle 
and  a  law.  The  masses  have  a  sound  common-sense 
which  never  weakens  unless  evil-disposed  men  excitv 
their  passions.  This  common-sense  rests  on  the  essen- 
tial need  of  a  common  order,  —  as  truly  felt  at  Moscow 
as  in  London,  in  Geneva  as  in  Calcutta.  Hence, 
wherever  you  assemble  families  of  unequal  fortune^ 
within  a  given  space  jou  will  see  them  breaking  up  into 
circles  of  first  and  second  and  third  classes.  Equality 
may  be  a  right,  but  no  human  power  can  convert  it  into 
&faet. 
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It  would  be  well  for  the  happiness  of  France  if  tbis 
trnth  could  be  popularized.  The  leaat  intelligent  classes 
feel  the  benefit  of  a  public  policy  which  harmonizes  and 
coalesces  the  needs  of  all.  Thb  harmony  is  the  poetic 
Midc  of  order ;  and  the  French  natioo  feels  a  li^'ely  need 

■  of  order.     The  co-Oj>e ration  of  all  interests,  —  unity  in 
short,  to  give  our  meaning  in  one  word,  —  is  it  not  tlie 
simplest  expression  of  the  principle  of  order?    Arohi- 
feeture.  music,  poetry,  all  rest,  in  France  especially, 
upon  this  principle,  which  moreover  is  written  in  the 
depths  of  our  pure,  clear  language,  —  and  language  is, 
and  ever  will  be,  the  infallible  formula  of  a  nation. 
This  is  why  our  people  select  poetic  music  well  modu- 
lated, seize    simple  ideas,  and  choose  incisive  themes 
which  ai-e  packed  with  thought.     Fi-ance  is  the  only 
land  where  a  little  phrase  is  able  to  make  a  great  revot 
lution.     The  French  masses  have  never  revolted  from  \ 
any  other  reason  than  the  desire  to  put  in  unison  men,    I 
principles,  and  things.    Thus  no  nation  has  ever  so  well   j 
understood  the  idea  of  unity,  possibly  because  no  other    1 
has  80  fully  thought  out  political  necessities  :  as  to  this,    I 
history  has  never  found  it  in  the  background.     France     I 
is  oft«n  deceived,  but  as  a  woman  is  deceived,  —  by  gen-     | 

,  erous  ideas,  by-  ardent  sentiments,  whose  bearings  at  J 
first  escape  calculation. 

The  first  characteristic  trait  of  the  Faubourg  Saint- 
Germain  is  the  splendor  of  its  n^ansions.  tlieir  large 
gardens  and  tlieirstTlTlIPgB^Tnkeeping  with  its  ancient 
territorial  magnificence.  Is  not  this  space  intervening! 
between  a  class  and  the  whole  city-full  a  material  ex-  L 
pression  of  the  moral  distance  which  separates  them?.^ 
In  all  ci-eated  things  the  head  has  its  typical  place.     If, 
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perchance,  a  nation  fells  its  chief  at  its  feet,  it  discovers 
sooner  or  later  that  it  has  cut  its  own  throat.  A  nation 
will  not  admit  that  it  can  die ;  therefore,  at  ont^e  it  sets 
to  work  to  reconstruct  for  itaelf  a  head.  When  a  na- 
tion haa  no  longer  the  strength  to  do  this  it  perishes,  — 
as  Rome,  Venice,  and  others  have  perished.  The  dis- 
tinction placed  by  different  habits  and  manners  between 
the  two  spheres  of  social  activitj'  and  social  superiority 
implies,  necessarily,  an  actual  and  commanding  worth 
at  the  aristocratic  summits.  Whenever,  in  any  State 
and  under  any  form  of  government,  the  patricians  fall 
below  the  conditions  of  true  superiority  they  lose  their 
strength,  and  the  people  cast  them  oat.  The  people 
-will  insist  on  seeing  in  their  hands,  in  their  hearts,  in 
their  heads,  fortune,  power,  and  the  initiative,  —  speech, 
intelligence,  and  glory.  Without  this  triple  strength 
their  privileges  vanish.  The  people,  like  women,  lovi 
power  in  the  hands  of  those  who  govern  them ;  their 
love  is  not  given  where  they  do  not  respect ;  they  wilt 
not  yield  obedience  to  those  who  do  not  command  their 
homage.  A  despised  aristocracy  is  lik^  a  roi  fai- 
neant, a  hnsband  in  petticoats ;  it  is  a  nothing  before 
it  BTiouglit. 

Wma  tJie  sundering  of  the  great  from  the  body  of  the 
people,  their  separate  habits,  in  a  word  the  customs 
nnd  usages  of  the  patrician  caste,  is  hoth  the  symbol  of 
its  real  power  and  the  cause  of  its  destruction  when 
that  power  is  lost.  The  Faubourg  Saint- Germain  hast 
allowed  itself  to  be  temporarily  cast  aside  because  it  has 
chosen  not  to  recognize  the  conditions  of  its  existence, 
which  existence  could  easily  have  been  perpetuated. 
It  ought  to  have  had  the  good  faith  to  see,  as   the 
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English  aristocracy  saw,  that  institutioDS  reach  climac- 
teric years,  ntien  terms  no  longer  have  theit'  past  mean- 
ing, when  ideaa  clothe  themselves  in  new  garments, 
when  the  conditions  of  political  life  change  without  any 
essential  change  in  their  being.  These  thoughts  have 
developments  which  belong  to  our  tale,  Ijoth  in  defini- 
tion of  its  causes  and  in  explanation  of  its  facts. 

The  grandeur  of  chateaus  and  aristocratic  homes, 
the  luxury  of  their  details,  the  sumptuousness  of  their 
appointments ;  the  orbit  in  which  the  fortunate  master, 
born  to  wealtii,  moves  without  let  or  hiudrance ;  the 
habit  of  never  descending  to  the  petty  daily  calculations 
of  life ;  the  leisaie  at  his  disposal,  the  superior  educa- 
tion and  training  which  he  acquires  from  childhood ;  in 
short,  all  those  traditions  of  high  breeding  that  give 
him  a  social  power  which  hia  fellows  of  another  class 

•  'can  barely  counterbalance  by  study,  by  force  of  will, 
by   tenacious   clinging  to  some  vocation,  —  all   these 

•  things  should  lilt  the  soul  of  the  man  who  from  his 
.  youth  possesses  these  privileges,  and  fill  him  with  that 
high  respect  for  himself  of  which  nobility  of  the  heart 
in  Iteeping  with  the  nobility  of  his  name  is  the  natural 
consequence.  This  can  be  truly  said  of  certain  families. 
iHere  and  there  in  the  Faubourg  Saint-Germain  may  be 

/Ibund  noble  characters,  exceptions  which  weigh  against 

I   the  widespread  egoism  which  has  been  the  ruin  of  that 

\  exclusive  world. 

All  these  advantages  come  to  the  French  aristocracy 
as  they  do  to  the  patrician  order  of  all  nations,  because 
their  existence  rests  on  domain,  —  domain  of  the  soil, 
which  is  tlie  only  solid  base  of  a  society.  Neverthe- 
less, those  advantages  remain  with  such  patricians  only 
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so  long  as  \h&y  folfll  the  conditiona   upoa  whiuli  the 
people  leave  them  in  their  possession.    They  hold  them 
as  moral  nets,  the  tenure  of  which  haa  ita  obligations  to 
the  sovereign,  —  and  in  onr  day  the  sovereign  is  the 
people.     Times  have  changed  ;  so  have  weapoDs.     The 
knight  who  once  was  anned  with  coat  of  mail  and  hal- 
berd, and  went  to  war  with  lance  and  banner,  must  now 
give  proof  of  the  qualities  of  liia  mind.     In  those  days, 
a  brave  heart ;  iu  our  day,  a  strong  brain.    Art,  science,' 
and  gold  are  the  social  triangle  on  wtiich  the  t 
power  are  now  blazoned,  and  from  which  modern  aris- 
tocracy proceeds.    A  noble  work  is  the  equal  of  a  noble 
name.     The  Etothschilda,  those  modern    Fu^eia,  are 
princes  de  facto.    A  great  artist  is  an  oligarchy;  he 
represents  his  centurj',  and  becomes  almost  always  a 
law.     Thus  with  the  gift  of  language :  the  engines  at     J 
'   high  pressure  of  an  author,  the  genius  of  a  poet,  the    I 
perseverance  of  a  man  of  business,  the  will  of  a  states-     I 
man  which  combines  iu  one  man  many  dazzling  quali-'    [ 
tics,  the  sword  of  a  general,  the  triumph  of  individuals      1 
in  the  many  ways  of  iiffe  which  give  them  power  over     | 
society,  — in  all  these  things  the  patrician  class  should      I 
seek  the  same  monopoly  which  they  once  held  in  the^^^ 
matter  of  material  strength. 

To  remain  at  the  head  of  a  nation  it  is  necessary  to^ 
know  how  to  lead  it ;  to  be  the  soul  and  the  mind  to 
guide  the  fingers.  How  can  we  lead  if  we  have  not  the 
qualities  of  command?  WhatJ^JJi&jaarshal's  baton 
worth  if  it  is  not  wielded  by  i-hn  tra.ijieil  liand  of  a  cap- 
tain? The  Faiihoiirp  Saint-G<jvniaiii  hag  plnypr^  wihli 
o.,..K  t.^^f.,ia  at.,T  |-^^j>ii^hi-  t|join  the  equivalent  of  strength. 
It  has  ignored  the  charter  ol  its  existence.     Instead  of 
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throwing  aside  symbols  which  offended  the  feelings  of 
the  people  and  holding  fast  to  tlie  csseutiala  of  its 
power,  it  has  let  the  middle  classes  seize  the  power 
while  it  clung  with  fatal  persistency  to  its  flag,  and 
neglected  the  laws  imposed  upon  it  bj-  its  numerical 
weakness.  An  ai'istoeracy  which  is  scarcely  a  thou- 
sandth part  of  societ}-  must  to-day,  as  heretofore,  multi- 
ply its  means  of  action  to  carry  iu  the  great  crises  of 
history  a  weight  equal  to  that  of  the  masses.  In  our 
day  means  of  action  lie  in  actual  moral  strength,  not  in 
historical  tradition.  Unhappily  in  France  the  nobUity, 
still  swelling  with  a  sense  of  its  ancient  and  vanished 
[Kiwer,  excites  prejudice  against  which  it  defends  itself 
with  difHciiltv.  Perhaps  this  is  a  national  defect.  A 
Frenchman,  above  all  other  men,  never  Steps  down  from 
his  position  ;  he  steps  fi'om  bis  own  place  to  the  place 
above  him,  —  with  little  pity  for  those  he  steps  over,  but 
I  much  envy  of  others  still  above  him.  He  may  have  a 
great  deal  of  heart,  but  he  prefers  to  listen  to  his  head, 
^his  national  instinct  which  sends  Frenchmen  always 
[to  the  advance,  this  vanity  whfeh  eats  into  their  fortune 
pnd  rules  them  as  rigidly  as  the  principle  of  economy 
rules  a  Dutchman,  has  for  three  centuries  absolutely 
Mominafed  our  nobility,  —which  in  this  respect  has  been 
eminently  French. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Faubourg  Saint-Ger- 
main, —  a  revolution  of  aristocracy  which  began  on  the 
day  when  the.  monarchy  left  Versailles,  —  it  has,  allow- 
ing for  a  few  lapses,  allied  itself  with  power,  which  will 
always  in,  France  be  more  or  less  Faubourg  Saint- 
Germain.  Hence  its  defeat  in  1830.  In  that  crisis 
was  like  an  army  operating  without  a  base.     It  had  not 
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profited  by  the  peace  to  plant  itself  in  the  heart  of  the 
nation:  it  failed  to  ^o  so  from  a  defect  of  training, 
through  a  total  inability  to  Burvey  tBe  whole  field  of  its 
intergpts.  It  slew  a  positive  future  in  favor  of  a  doubt- 
ftil  present.  The  reason  of  this  blundering  policy  may 
have  been,  that  the  material  and  moral  distance  which 
as  a  class  it  endeavored  to  maintain  between  itself  and 
the  rest  of  the  nation  resulted,  after  forty  years,  in  de- 
veloping the  personal  sentiment  of  distinction  at  the 
expense  of  the  patriotism  of  caste.  Formerly,  when  the  > 
French  nobility  were  rich  and  powerful  they  knew>tn 
moments  of  danger  where  to  choose  their  leaders  and 
how  to  obey  them.  As  soon  as  they  became  1 
eminent  they  became  more  undisciplined.  Each  man 
sought,  as  in  the  Eastern  Empire,  to  be  an  emperor : 
perceiving  their  equality  in  weakness,  each  fancied  him- 
self iDdi\idii  ally  superior. 

Every  family  rained  by  the  Revolution  and  by  1 
equal  division  of  property  thought  only  of  itself  instead  J 
of  considering  the  great  family  of  its  caste,  and  fancied  j 
that  if  each  were  enriched  the  whole  body  would  he  / 
strong.    An  error.     Wealth  is  but  a  sign  of  powerj 
These  families,  made  up  of  persons  who  maintained 
the  traditions  of  courtesy,  of  true  elegance,  of  pure 
language,  of  the  pride  and  reserve  of  nobles   in   the 
daily  current  of  their  lives, — occupations  which  be- 
come pettj-  when  made  the  chief  objects  of  existence,  to 
which  they  should  be  only  accessory,  —  had  a  certain 
intrinsic  worth,  which  judged  by  its  surface  appeared  to 
have  only  a  nominal  value.     Not  one  of  these  families 
had  the  courage  to 'ask  itself  honestly.  Are  we  capa- 
ble of  holding  power  l'    They  HUBg  themselves  into  it. 
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ae  the  lawyers  liid  later  in  1^30.     Instead  of  becoming 
a  protet'tor.  —  the  natural  duty  of  the  great,  —  the  Fau- 
bourg !Saiut-(ierma!n  showed  itself  grasping  as  a  par- 
venu.    The  (lay  which  proved   to  the  most  obaerviDg 
nation  upon  earth  that  the  restored  nobility  had  oigan- 
ized  power  and  the  budget  for  its  own  selfish  profit,  the 
fanlmurg  received  a  mortal  wouud.     It  was  pretending  | 
to  be  an  aristocracy,  when  in  fact  it  could  no  loDger  bo  I 
anything  but  an  oligarchy,  — two  widely  different  sys-  \ 
t«m3.  as  anj-  man  clever  enough  to  read  intelUgently  the  ^ 
ancestral  names  of  these  lords  of  the  Upper  House  wilLy 
understand. 

Undoubtedly,  the  royal  government  was  well-inten- 
tioned ;  hut  it  constantly  foi^ot  that  the  people  must 
be  trained  to  its  own  desires,  even  to  its  desires  of  hap- 
piness, and  that  France,  canricioua  as  a  woman,  must 
be  made  happy  or  unhappy  in  uer  ownw^T  Had  there 
l»een  many  Dues  de  Laval,  tlie  throue  of  the  eldest 
branch  woulei  have  been  as  firm  as  that  of  the  House 
of  Hanover.  In  18U,  and  above  all  in  1820,  the 
French  nobility  ruled  the  best-informed  epoch,  the 
most  aristocratic  middle-class,  and  the  most  feminine 
iiation  in  the  world.  The  Fauboui^  Saint-Germain 
could  easily  have  led  and  amused  that  middle-class, 
tlieii  iutoxicatcd  with  its  rise,  and  enamoured  of  the  arts 
;u id  sciences.  But  the  petty  lords  of  this  great  epoch 
in  national  intelligence  hated  and  niisu nod's tood  arts 
and  sciences.  They  did  not  even  know  how  to  present 
religion^  of  which  they  stood  greatly  in  need,  under 
the  poetic  aspects  which  would  have  won  it  love. 
'While  Laraartino,  Lamennais,  Moiitalembert,  and  oth- 
er writers  with  talents  esseutiallj'  poetic,  revivified  and 
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uplifted  religions  ideas,  those  who  bungled  the  govern-^ 
meDt  made  religion  harsh  and  unacceptable.    Xo  nation     h 
was  erer  so  amenable ;  she  was  liiie  a  woman  wearv  of    I 
resisting,  who  lets  herself  he  won  ;  and  no  government    f 
ever  made   euch    blundering   mistakes.      France    and  I 
wotnanhood  would  seem  to  love  faults !    To  reinstate  I 
itself,  to  found  a  great  oligarchical  government,  thel 
MoftfesflC  of  the  faubourg  should  have  searched  its  bor-l 
ders  in  good  faith  to  find  the  counter-genius  of  Napo-  " 
leon ;    it  should  have   demanded  of  its  own  loins  a* 
constitutional  Richelieu.       If  such  genius  was  not  with- 
in   it,   it  should  have  sought  it  in  lonely  garrets,  — 
where  perhaps  it  was  then  dying  of  inanition, — and 
transflised  that  blood  into  its  veins,  just  as  the  English 
House  of  Lords  gains  vigor  tl^rough  its  new  creations. 
But  the  great  system  of  English  Toryism  is  too  vast  for 
little  beads ;  and  such  an  importation  of  customs  would 
have  taken  more  time  tliau  the  French,  ever  willing  to 
pay  for  one  success  by  one  fiasco,  would  have  given  to 
it.     Moreover,  far  from  liaving  that  recuperative  pol- 
icy which  seeks  strength  wherever  God  himself  has  put 
it,  these  little-great  nobles  hated  every  strength  outside 
of  their  own. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  Faubourg  Saint-Germain.  Instead 
.  of  renewing  a  patrician  youth,  grew  aged.  Etiquette, 
an  institution  of  secondary  importance,  could  have  been 
maintained  if  kept  for  great  occasions;  but  etiquette 
l>ecan)e  a  daily  warfare,  and  instead  of  keeping  to  its 
place  as  a  matter  of  ait  or  magnificence  it  became  a 
qne^ioD  of  the  maintenance  of  power.  If  at  this  time 
the  throne  was  m  wane  oi  a  counsellor  equal  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  events  of  the  period,  the  arietocracj 
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was  even  morf  in  want  of  that  due  knowledge  of  public 
interests  which  might  have   supplied  the  other  defi- 
ciency.    It  balked  at  the  marriage  of  Monsieur  de 
t   Talleyrand,  the  only  man  of  the  time  who  had  the 
.  metal  and  the  head  to  recast  political  systems  and  glo- 
/liously  revive  France.    The  faubourg  mocked  at  atates- 
Jmen  who  were  not  nobles,  and  yet  it  furnished   no 
/  -nobles  able  to  be  statesmen. 

\  /  The  nobility  might  have  rendered  enormous  service  to 
/the  country  by  improving  their  soil,  constructing  roads 
/  and  canala,  raising  the  character  of  the  country  judges, 
/    making  themselves,  in  short,  an  active  territorial  power  ; 
I    but  instead  of  this  they  sold  theii  lands  to  gamble  at 
the  Bourse.     Thfy  y(\\y\\^  ^°'"'   "nn  frnrr  the  middle 
elaaaes  men  of  talent  bikI  ai't.inn  hv  oripgipy  their  ranks 
to  admit  them.     But  *lipv  i-]]<)aj.    i.n  a,c  contrary,  to 
attat!E^m.  — and  attack  them  unarmed,  for  they  now 
hrfi^TTBIy  aB  a  tracli'in"  t.hp  fnrpp  whipli  they  onne  pos- 
sessed. ^Totheir  own    injmy  they  retained    only  so 
much  of  tiieir  past  fortunes  as  still  supported  a  haughty- 
pride. 

Content  with  their  ancient  glory,  not  one  of  these 
families  put  their  sons  into  the  numerous  careers  which 
the  nineteenth  century  held  out  to  them.  Their  youth, ' 
thus  excluded  from  the  business  of  life,  danced  at  the 
balls  of  Madame  instewl  of  pursuing  in  Paris,  under 
the  inspiration  of  the  fresh  conscientious  young  talent 
of  the  Empire  and  the  Repiiblic,  the  work  which  these 
great  families  might  so  easily  have  begun  in  all  depart- 
ments, had  they  conformed  to  the  spii'it  of  the  age,  and 
remodelled  their  caste  according  to  the  demands  of  the 
century. 
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Gathered  id  iU  Fauboui-g  Saint-Germain,  where  the 
spidt  of  okl  feudal  oppositions  still  lingered  and  min- 
gled with  that  of  the  old  Court,  the  aristocracy,  coldly 
united  with  the  Tiiileries,  existing  only  on  one  ground, 
and  above  all  constituted  aa  it  was  in  the  Chamber  of 
Peers,  was  easy  to  oveithrow.  As  part  of  the  bone 
and  sinew  of  the  country  it  would  Lave  been  indestruc- 
tible; but  cornered  i^  tlip  fanlmm-ff.  iipppndpH  to  the 
Conrt,  spread  on  the  budget,  one  blow  or  air  axe  was 
nil  that  was  needed  to  cut  the  fVail  tliread  oi  its  life. 
The  commonplace  figu'i-e  of  a  little  lawjer  came  forwai-d 
to  deal  the  blow.  Notwithstanding  tbc  tine  speech  of 
Monsieur  Royer-Collard,  the  hereditary  I'ights  of  the 
peerage  and  its  entailed  estates  fell  before  the  pasqui- 
nades of  a  man  who  boasted  t^at  he  had  saved  many 
heads  from  the  executioner,  but  who  now  guillotined, 
awkwardly  enough,  a  great  institution. 

In  all  this  we  may  find  warnings  and  instruction. 
the  French  oligarchy  is  to  have  no  future  life,  there 
would  be  sad  cruelty  in  thus  gibbeting  it  after  death 
we  ought  rather  to  thin^  of  burying  it  with  honors. 
But  if  the  surgeon's  knife  is  sharp  to  feci,  it  olteu  gives 
life  to  the  dying.  The  Faubourg  Saint-Germain  may 
one  day  finH  itat'lf  mnvp  jif.wPiTrii  wnAcT  perat-cutjon 
than  it  gV^r  was  in  t]"*  Havanf  itji  ^l»ry^^  if  jt  finds  for 
itself  a  head  and  a  syste  m . 

RrTrragyTo  draw  conclusions  from  this  rapid  semi- 
political  sketch.  The  lack  of  broad  views  and  the 
assemblage  of  small  errors ;  the  desire  of  making  lai^e 
fortunes;  the  want  of  a  creed  on  which  to  support 
political  action  ;  a  thirst  for  mere  pleasure,  which  low- 
ered the  religious  tone  and  necessitated  hypocrisy ;  the 
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partial  opposition  of  certain  iiobkr  spirits,  who  judged 
(ilearly  and  were  displeased  by  tlie  jealousies  of  the 
Court ;  tlie  nobility  of  the  provinces,  often  purer  of  race 
ttiaii  the  court  nobles,  and  who,  if  slighted,  became  dis- 
affected,—  all  iliese  <;:i^iia''a  pnnil»iii>(j  to  give  the  Fau- 
boui^  Saint-Ucrniain  diseordapt  elements  witliin  itself. 
It  waslieit^erconi  pact  ill  siatem  nor  cojisistent  in  ita 
acts  ;  neither  truly  moral  nor  honestly  licentious  ; 
neitKer  corrupt  nor  corrupting.  It  didjfljwholly  give 
up  the  questions  that  worked  to  its  injun-,  neither 
would  iL  auo|i(,  ifflB^^'tTMriiw'*lit  have  saved  it.  Be- 
sides, nowever  weak  ita  personality'  may  have  been,  the 
paity  as  a  whole  was  undoubtedly  armed  with  certain 
priuc'iples  which  are  the  life  of  nations.  Therefors  it 
is  proper  to  ask  how  it  came  to  perish  in  its  vigor. 

It  was  exacting  in  Its  selection  of  tliose  whom  it 
received  ;  it  had  good  taste  and  much  elegant  supercili- 
ousness, —  and  yet  its  fail  had  nothing  brilliant  or  cht- 
valric  about  it.  Kound  the  emigration  of  '89  clustered 
strong  sentiiueuts ;  round  the  domestic  emigration  of 
1830  were  self-interests.  Yet  the  achievements  of  a 
few  men  in  lit«ratui'e ;  the  triumphs  of  oratory,  of  states- 
manship ;  Monsieur  de  Talleyrand  in  the  congresses ; 
the  conquest  of  Algiera.  and  the  glory  of  names  become 
historic  on  the  battlefield,  —  all  these  pointed  a  way  for 
tlio  aristocracy  of  France  to  nationalize  iteelf,  and  win 
back  the  recognition  of  ita  rights,  if  only  it  would  deign 
to  take  it. 

In  all  organized  being  there  is  harmony  of  jarts. 
If  a  man  is  lazv.  laziness  sh6ff^  ilaell'  in  the  movements 
of  his  bodj\  In  like  manner  the  pLyslUgilomy  of  a 
class  conforms  to  the  spirit  of  it,  to  the  soul  which 
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animates  the  body.  Under  the  Restoration  the  noman 
of  the  Faubourg  Saint-GermaJQ  displayed  neither  the 
proud  hardiliood  which  the  court  ladies  of  former  days 
put  into  their  transgressions,  nor  the  humble  dignity 
of  the  tardy  virtues  with  which  they  expiated  them  and 
which  shed  about  their  heads  a  vivid  lustre.  She  was 
neither  very  flivoloua  nor  very  grave ;  her  passions, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  were  hvjxieritical. — she  made 
terms,  as  it  were,  with  their  enjoyment.  A  few  of 
these  families  lived  the  bourgeois  life  of  the  Duchess  of 
Orleans,  whose  conjugal  bed  was  so  absurdly  shown  to 
visitors  of  the  Palais  Roj  al ;  two  or  three  Itept  up  the 
habits  of  the  Regency,  and  inspired  a  sort  of  disgust  in 
women  more  adroit  than  they. 

This  novel  species  of  great  lady  had  no  influence 
whatever  on  the  morals  of  the  time.     She  might  liave 
had  much ;  she  could  for  instance,  in  the  interests 
her  caste,  have  assumed  the  imposing  attitude  of  the 
women  of  the  English  aristocracy.     But  she  hesitated 
foolishly  among  her  old  traditions,  was  pious  on  com- 
pulsion and  hypocritical  in  all  things,  concealing  even 
her  good  qualities.     None  of  these  Frenchwomen  could  / 
create  a  salon  where  the  great  world  might  learn  and  I 
practise  lessons  of  good  taste  and  elegance.      Their  \ 
voices,  once  so  potent  in  literature, — that  living  ex-    C 
pression  of  all  societies,  —  were  now  absolutely  witJiout  ^ 
sound. 

When  a  literature  has  no  system  it  has  no  body,  and 
disappears  with  its  day.  Wherever,  in  any  age,  there 
is  found  in  the  midst  of  a  nation  a  body  of  people 
drawn  apart  from  others,  history  nearly  always  finds 
among  them  some  principal  personage  who  illustrates 
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the  virtues  an<]  the  defects  of  the  society  to  which  he 
belongs, — sucL  as  Ooligny  among  the  Huguenots,  the 
Coadjutor  in  the  bosom  of  the  Fronde,  Richelieu  under 
Louis  XV,,  Daiiton  iu  the  Tenor.  This  identity  between 
a  man  and  his  liistorioal  suiioundiugs  belongs  to  the  na- 
ture of  things.  To  lead  parties,  must  we  not  be  iu  har- 
mony with  their  ideas?  To  shine  in  an  epoch,  must  we 
not  fully  reflect  it  ?  From  this  constant  obligation  upon 
the  pradent  iind  sagacious  leaders  of  a  State  to  consider 
the  follies  and  prejudices  of  the  masses,  come  tlie  acts 
for  which  some  historians  blame  statesmen,  when,  far 
removed  themselves  from  terrible  popular  convulsions, 
they  judge  in  cold  blood  the  passions  which  are  neces- 
sary to  control  great  secular  struggles. 

That  which  is  true  of  the  lustorical  comedy  of  the 
ages  is  also  true  in  the  narrower  sphere  of  those  scenes 
of  a  national  drama  which  are  called  its  morals. 
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At  the  l)eginning  of  the  ephemeral  life  of  the  Faii- 
bonig  Saint-Germain  under  the  Restoration,  to  which, 
if  the  foregoing  remaiks  are  true,  it  proved  unable  to 
give  stability,  a  young  woman  was  for  a  time  a  com- 
plete type  of  the  nature,  at  once  superior  aud  feeble, 
grand  and  yet  puerile,  of  her  caste.  Slie  was  a  wonan 
ai-tificially  educated,  but  really  ignorant ;  full  of  noble 
sentiments,  yet  lacking  thought  to  bring  them  into  or- 
der; spending  the  rich  treasures  of  her  soul  on  conven- 
tionalities, though  not  unwilling  to  brave  society ;  hesi- 
tating, nevertheless,  and  dropping  into  artifice  as  the 
natural  consequence  of  her  scniples ;  with  more  way- 
wardness than  character,  more  tastes  than  enthusiasm, 
more  head  than  heart ;  eminently  a  woman  and  essen- 
tially a  coqnettj:  Pflpniat)  to  the  core ;  loving  the 
brilliancy  of  the  world  and  its  amusements ;  reflecting 
not  at  all,  or  reflecting  too  late ;  of  a  natural  impru- 
dence, which  rose  at  times  almost  to  poetic  lieights; 
deliciously  insolent,  yet  humble  in  the  depths  of  her 
heart ;  asserting  strength  like  a  reed  erect,  but,  like 
the  reed,  ready  to  bend  lieneath  a  firm  hand ;  talking  \ 
much  of  religion,  not  loving  it,  and  yet  prepared  to  ^ 
accept  it  as  a  possible  finality.  How  shall  I  portray 
a  creature  so  manv-sided?  Capable  of  heroism,  yet 
forgetting  to  be  heroic  for  the  sake  of  uttering  some 
witty  malice ;  young  and  sweet ;  not  old  in  heart,  bat 
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aged  by  tbe  maxims  of  the  wovld  alioiit  her, -:-ande^ 
standing  its  selfish  philosophy,  hut  never  applying  it ; 
with  the  vices  of  a  i-ourti^r  and  the  nobility  of  fiesh 
womanhood ;  distrusting  all  things,  yet  yielding  herself 
up  at  moments  to  the  fulness  of  faith. 

Must  not  the  portrait  of  this  woman,  whose  ever- 
changing  tints  confused   each    other,  yet  with   poetic 
confusion,  for  a  divine  light  blended  them,  remain  for- 
ever unachieved?    Her  grace  was  the  harmony  of  her 
being.     Nothing  in  her  was  feigned.    These  passions, 
tliese    half-passions,    tliis    caprice    of   grandeur,    this 
realitj'  of   pettiness,   these   cold    feelings   and    warm 
impulses,  were  natural  to  her,  and  came  as  much  from 
her  personal  nosition  as  from  that  of  tbe  aristocracy  to 
which  she  belonged.     She  knew  she  was  solitary  in  life, 
and  she  held  herself  proudly  above  the  world,  in  the 
shelter  of  her  gi-eat  name.     Medea's  /  was  in  her  soul, 
as  it  was  in  that  of  her  caste,  which  was  dying  because 
unwilling  to  rouse  itself  or  seek  a  phjsician  of  the  bod^- 
politic,  to    hold  or  to  be   held  to   anything,  so  pro- 
foundly <lid  it  feel  itself  dead  and  turning  into  dust. 
»     The  Duchesse  dc  Langeais,  such  was  her  name,  had 
^heen   married    about   fonr  jears    at    the    time    of  the 
/    Restoration;  that  is  to  eay,  m  1816,  when  Louis  XVIII., 
enlightene<l  by  tbe  revolution  of  the  Hundred  Days, 
comprehended  his  situation  and  his  century  in  spit«  of 
advisers,  who  nevertheless  got  the  better  of  this  Louis 
.XI.  without  an  axe,  so  soon  as  he  was  struck  down 
jby  disease.     The  Duchesse  de  Langeais  was  a  Nav- 
/  arreins,  —  a  ducal  famil3-,  which  from  the  time  of  Louis 
I  XIV.  had  followed  the  practice  of  never  abdicating  its 
I   own  name  and  titles  in  its  marriages.     Tlie  daughters 
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of  the  house  as  well  as  their  mother  had  the  right  to 
a  tabouret  at  Court.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  Antoiiictto 
He  Navarreins  came  fi-om  tho  deep  secUision  in  which 
she  had  been  brought  up,  to  marry  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Due  de  Langeais.  These  families  were  then  living 
isolated  from  the  world;  but  the  invasion  of  France 
now  promised  to  the  royalists  the  return  of  the  Bourbons 
as  the  onlj-  possible  conclusion  of  the  war.  ■ 

The  dntces  of  Navai-reins  and  Langeaie,  faithful  to 
the  Bourbons,  had  nobly  resisted  tlie  scduclioii  of  im- 
perial distinctions,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  tliey 
were  placed  before  this  marriage  obliged  them  to  keep 
up  the  ancient  policy  of  their  families.  Mademoiselle 
Antoinette  dc  Navarreins,  beautil^l  and  poor,  was  there- 
fore married  to  tlie  Marquis  de  Langeais,  whose  father 
the  duke  died  a  few  months  after  the  marriage.  On 
the  return  of  the  Bourbons  the  two  families  reassumed 
their  fanE,  their  lunutiona,  and  Iftell'  wnirt  dignities; 
once  more  taking  part  in  society,  from  which  they  had 
long  withheld  themselves.  They  now  stood  at  the  sum- 
mit of  the  restored  political  and  social  world.  In  that 
day  of  base  and  false  eonvereions,  the  public  conscience 
recognized  with  satisfaction  the  spotless  fideiity  of  these 
families  and  the  harmony  of  their  private  acts  with  their 
political  probitj",  to  which  all  parties  rendered  invol- 
untary homage.  But  by  a  misfortune  not  uncommon 
ill  times  of  compromise,  noble  natures,  whose  elevated 
views  and  sound  principles  might  have  taught  France  the 
generosity  of  a  new  and  bold  policy,  were  pushed  aside 
fVom  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  which  fell  into  the  hands 
of  those  who  were  interested  in  carrying  principles  to 
»Q  extreme  as  a  pledge  of  their  new-born  devotion. 
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The  families  De  Langeaia  and  De  Xavarreins  were 
therefore  retained  in  the  highest  sphere  of  court  Ufe, 
and  eofldemne<i  to  bear  the  duties  of  its  etiquette  aa 
well  as  the  reproaches  and  ridicule  of  liberalism,  by 
which  they  were  accused  of  goi^ing  themselves  witl 
*  honors  and  wealth,  while  in  point  of  fact  their  patri- 
\  monies  iiad  not  increased,  and  their  receipts  from  the 
C  civil  list  were  consumed  by  the  mere  costs  of  appear- 
^aucCi  —  a  necessity  for  all  European  monarchies,  even 
^^  those  which  are  republican. 
.      In  1818  the  Due  de  Langeais  commanded  a  military 
J  division  in  the  provinces,  and  the  duchess  had  a  place 
/  at  Court  in  the  suite  of  one  of  the  princesses,  which 
f     enabled  her  to  live  in  Paris  far  fVom  her  husband  witb- 
V.    out  scandal.     The  duke  had,  in  addition  to  his  com- 
"     mand,  some  conrt  function  which  sometimes  required 
his  presence ;  on  which  occasions  he  left  the  division 
in  charge  of  ageneral  of  brigade.     The  duke  and  the 
duchess  lived   absolutely  separated  fronl^wne  another, 
both  TTiT^Bl  UlILl  far^nrtTBg.    'I'bis  marriage  of  mere  con- 
vcntion  Lad  resulted  as  such  family  compacts  nsually 
do.     Twfi  ^hiir^ptpra  most  uncongenial  had  suddenly 
been  brought  together;  they  displeased  and  wounded 
eacfajtber.  and  separated  forev^.  — each  following  Sic 
bent  of  their  own  i^'^ir"  ""''  **"*  habits  of  their  world. 
The  iJiic  de  Langeais,  as  great  a  martinet  as  the  Cheva- 
lier Folard  (famous  as  a  writer  on  military  tactics),  gave 
himself  up  methodically  to  his  tastes  and  his  pleasures, 
and  left  his  wife  absolutely  free  to  follow  hers.     He 
perceived  in  her  nature  a  proud  spirit,  a  cold  heart, 
a  deep  submission  to  the  customs  of  the  world,  and  a 
youthful  honor  which  was  likely  to  remain  unsullied 
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ander  the  eyes  of  their  grandparents  and  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  a  court  at  once  pious  and  prudiBh.  He  played 
deliberately  and  in  cold  blood  the  part  of  a  seign- 
eur of  the  preceding  century,  and  abandoned  a  young 
woman  of  twenty-two  whom  he  had  deeply  offended, 
and  who  had  in  her  character  the  alarming  quality 
of  never  pardoning  an  offence  if  her  vanity  as  a 
woman,  or  her  pride,  or  her  virtues,  had  been  misun- 
derstood and  secretly  wonnded.  When  an  outrage 
is  made  public  a  woman  prefers  to  forget  it ;  it  gives 
her  opportunities  for  generous  action.  She  is  a  womail 
in  her  foi^iveness ;  but  women  will  not  forgive  secret^ 
wrongs,  because  they  like  nothing  that  is  hidden,  —  nei-  ^ 
ther  virtue,  nor  love,  nor  concealed  cowardice. 

Such  was  the  position,  unknown  to  the  world,   in 
which  the  Duchesae  de  Langeais  found  herself,  and  on 
which  she  wasted  no  reflections,  when  the  fetes  in  honor 
of  the  marriage  of  the  Due  de  Berri  took  place.     On    . 
this  occasion  the  Court  and  the  Fauboui^  Saint-Germain    \ 
came  out  of  their  apathy  and  reserve ;  and  from  that     > 
event  dates  the  unbeaRl-of  splendor  which  the  Govern-    ) 
ment  of  the  Restoration  wantonly  displayed.     At  |his 
period_tlie  Duchesse  de  Langeais,  from  policy  or  fi^om 
van ity,  never  appeared  in  the  world  unless  surrou nded 
by  a  bevy  of  three  or  four  women  qisiingilTshed  by 
name  as  well  aa  hj  position.    Queen  of  society,  she  had 
her  ladies-in-waiting,  who  ropradnced  in  other  salons 
her  manners  and  her  wit.      She  had  cleverly  chosen 
them  from  among  those  who  were  not  closely  allied 
either  "to  the  Court  or  the  Fauboui^,  but  who  aspired 
to  both  positions,  and  who  sought  to  rise   into  the 
atmosphere   of  royalty,  and   breathe  the  seraphic   ai( 
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f>(  that  high  sphere  called   id  those  days   "k   petit 
chateap." 
Id  niii-h  a  position  the  Dacbesse  de  Langeais  was 
I    Mtrong.  wetl-siipported.  and  in  perfect  security.     Her 
Q   la<]ie9  dffrrHlLi!  her  against  calumny,  and  helped  her  to 
play  the  contemptible  part  of  a  woman  of  fashion.     She 
conM  laogh  at  men  and  pasksions  at  her  ease :  escite 
them,  gather  in  the  homage  which   nonrishes  female 
/"nntore.  and  yet  remain  miatre:^.'^  of  herself.      In   the 
J   great  world  of  Paris,  women  are  always  true  to  the 
^  nature  of  woman ;  they  live  by  incense,  flattery,  and 
J  praise.    Beauty  the  most  i>erfect,  grac-e  the  most  ador- 
able, what  are  they  worth  if  not  admired?     Lovers  and 
the  sycophancy-  of  adulation  are  the  vonchere  of  their 
^  power-    Whnt  is  power  if  unnoticed?    Nothing.    The 
(      prettiest  woman  in  the  world  alone  in  the  comer  of  a 
^  salon  is  unhappy.     When  such  a  woman  is  at  the  centre 
^  -  of  social  magnificence  she  craves  to  reign  in  all  hearts,  — 
\  sometimes,  because  she  cannot  be  the  happy  sovereign 
•^  of  one.      At  this  period  of  our   history    her  toilettes, 
her  charms,  her  coquetries  were  lavished  on  beings  as 
,     I'altry  as  were  ever  found  in  any  society,  —  fops  without 
I  mind,  men  whose  sole  merit  was  a  handsome  face,  for 
whom  women  compromised  themselves  without  equiva- 
lent ;  gilded  idols  of  wood,  who  with  a  few  exceptions 
had   neither  the  antecedents  of  the  coxcombs  in  tbe 
tiays  of  the  Fronde,  nor  the  solid  weight  of  the  heroes 
of  the  Empire,   nor   the  wit   and   manners   of   their 
grandfathers,  but  who  assumed,  nevertheless,  to  possess 
these  advantages  gratis.    They  were  brave,  as  all  young 
Frenchmen  are ;  they  had  ability  uo  doubt,  if  put  to 
I  the  proof,  but  they  were  helpless  during  the  lifetime  of 
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old  men  who  held  them  as  it  tvere  in  a  leash.  It  was 
a  cold,  petty,  and  impoetical  epoch ;  and  proves  perhaps 
that  a  Restoration  needs  time  to  become  a  Monarchy 
For  eighteen  months  the  Duchesse  de  Langeais  I 
led  this  euT|>ty  life,  filled  exclusively  \vitU  halls  t 
amitsoments,  Iriiimjihs  without  an  <:>l>ject,  and  ephemeral 
pasaions  born  and  dead  of  a  night.  When  she  entered 
a  room  all  eyes  turned  upon  her ;  she  gleaned  flatteries 
passionately'  expressed,  and  encouraged  tiiom  with  a 
gesCure~Br  a  jjlalij.^,  HUE  thev  never  penetrated  beneath 

about  her  marked  autlioiity.  She  lived  a  feverish  life 
of  vanitj-  and  perpetual  amusement  which  made  her 
giddy ;  and  at  times  she  went  far  in  conversation,  lis- 
tened to  everything,  and  depraved,  so  to  ^peak,  the 
surface  of  her  mind.  When  alone,  she  often  blushed 
over  the  recollection  of  things  at  which  she  had  laughed 
in  public,  — scandalous  stories,  whose  details  had  helped 
her  to  discuss  theories  of  Iovr  of  which  she  knew 
nothing,  and  the  subtle  distinelaons  of  modern  pas- 
siSh  which  complying  hypocrites  of  her  own  sex  ex- 
pounded to  her ;  for  women,  able  to  say  everything  to 
each  other,  lose  among  themselves  more  purity  than 
men  take  from  them. 

There  came  a  time  when  she  saw  that  the  womair^ 
beloved  was  the  only  being  whose  beauty  and  whose  J 
mind  were  really  rec<^nized.     What  was  a  husband? 
lie  merely  proved  that  a  young  girl  was  well  brought  up 
or  well  portioned,  bad  a  clever  mother,  or  that  she  sat- 
isfied a  man's  ambition.     But  a  lover  was  a  perpehial 
programme  of  her  personal  perfections,     Madame  de'\* 
Langeais  learned,  young  as  she    was,    that  a  woman      ] 
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could  nllow  herself  to  tove  oatcnsibly.  without  gharing 
;„-Tj,-„  "-'*'"1'^^  l^pntiffin^f  it  "mBiout  gratifjiug  it 
except  hy  the  most  meagre  pittance  of  fetiiin ;  and 
than  one  lupocritical  nruJe  lau^lll  Ber  the  method 
ilnnp-pmnB  comedjea.  — 
duchfss  therefore  had  her  court  where  the  nnm- 
ber  of  those  who  adored  ber  and  com-ted  her  was  the 
guarantee  of  her  virtue.  One  evening  she  was  at  the 
house  of  an  intimate  friend,  the  Viscomtesae  de  Fon- 
tanges,  —  a  humble  rival  who  hated  her  sincerely  and 
accompanied  her  eveiywhere,  and  with  whom  she  main- 
tained a  species  of  anned  friendship  in  which  both  were 
OJRtrustful  and  their  confidences  discreet,  not  to  &a.y 
deceitful.  After  distributing  a  few  patronizing  recog- 
nitions with  the  air  of  a  woman  who  knows  the  value 
of  her  smiles,  her  .eyes  chanced  to  fall  upon  a  man 
wholly  unknown  to  her,  whose  grave  and  noble  counte- 
nance took  her  completely  by  surprise.  She  felt  as  she 
lookeil  at  him  an  emotion  that  resembled  fear. 

My  dear,"  she  said  to  the  Duchesse  de  Maufrig- 
neiisc,  who  was  standing  near  her ;  "  who  is  that  new* 

er?" 

A  man  whom  you  must  have  heard  of,  —  the  Mar- 
'quis  de  Montriveau." 

"Ah,  is  it  he?"  She  raised  her  eyeglass  and  esam- 
tned  him  coolly,  as  she  might  have  looked  at  a  portrait 
which  receives  all  glances  and  can  return  none.  _^^,£ce- 
sent  him  to  me,'^abesaid ;  "  he  must  be  amusing." 

.iresomc  and  gloomy  man  in  the  world, 
my  dear ;  but  he  is  all  the  fashion." 
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VI. 

MoMsiEus  Abmanp  de  Montrivea0  was  at  this  time, 
though  unaware  of  it,  an  object  of  great  fashionable 
curiosity  ;  and  he  deserved  it  far  more  than  the  passing 
idols  with  which  Paris  is  enamored  for  a  few  days, 
merely  to  satisfy  the  passion  of  infatuation  and  false 
enthusiasm  with  which  it  is  periodically  afflicted. 

Armand  de  Montriveau  was  the  ouly  son  of  General 
de  Montriveau,  one  of  the  ci  deoant  nobles  before 
the  Revolution,  who  nobly  served  the  Republic  and 
perished, — killed  by  tie  side 'of  Jotibert,  at  Novi. 
The  orphan  was  placed  by  order  of  BoD^parte  in  the^ 
military  school  at  Cb&loDs,  and  taken,  with  sons  ( 
other  genei-als  killed  in  battle,  under  the  protectioD  o 
the  French  republic.  On  leaving  Chalons  without  for- 
tune, he  ejtfiiBg  the  artillery,  and  was  in  command  of 
only  a  battalion  when  the  disaster  at  Fontainebleau 
occurred.  The  arm  to  which  he  belonged  offered  few 
chances  of  promotion.  In  the  flist  place  the  number  of 
its  officers  is  more  limited  than  in  any  other  brancli  of  the 
service;  next,  the  liberal,  almost  republican,  opinions 
•wliicb  the  artillery  professed,  and  the  fears  thus  inspired 
in  the  Emperor's  mind  by  a  body  of  instructed  men 
accustomed  to  reflection,  went  far  to  hinder  the  military 
fortunes  of  the  best  of  them.  Contrary,  therefore,  to  the 
usual  rule,  officers  advanced  to  the  generalship  of  tliis 
arm  were  not  always  the  most  distinguished  members 
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of  it,  for  the  reason  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  Emperoi 
mediocrity  was  a  safeguard.  The  artillery  was  a  coips 
apart  to  some  extent  from  the  army  itself,  and  belonged 
to  Napoleon  only  on  the  field  of  battle. 

To  these  general  causes,  which  partly'  explain  the 
checks  which  Armand  de  Moutri\eau  had  encountered  in 
his  military  career,  were  joined  others  inherent  in  his 
person  and  character.  Alone  in  the  woild  ;  thrown  at 
the  age  of  twentj'  into  the  midst  of  that  tempestuous 
crowd  of  men  who  sun-ounded  Napoleon ;  having  no 
interests  outside  of  himself;  prepared  to  meet  death 
day  by  day,  —  he  came  to  live  within  his  own  mind 
by  an  honorable  self-esteem  and  the  consciousness  of 
duty  fulfilled.  He  was  habitually  silent,  like  other  timid 
men ;  timid,  not  from  lack  of  courage,  but  from  a  sort 
of  shyness  and  mndearv  whieh  Jtpnl  him  firom  all  dcmon- 
strfttion  yf'  himself.  His  intrepidity  on  the  battle-fleld 
was  never  mere  bluster :  Lis  eye  was  everywhere ;  he 
could  tranquilly  give  orders  and  advice  to  his  comrades, 
or  advance  himself  into  the  midst  of  bullets, — beading, 
however,  at  the  right  moment  to  avoid  them.  His  nature 
was  kind,  but  his  counteoam^  mnijp  him  seem  haughty 
and>^evere.  iVith  principles  that  were  mathematically 
^tern/he  admitted  n(<SjpocriticaljaM^omi8es  witii  the 
duties  of  nis  position,  nor  with  the  consequences  of  his 
acta.  He  lent  biuiself  to  nothing  of  which  he  could  Beel 
ashamed,  aiioasked  nountig  All  Tiimself.  tTj  y^,  in' 
t Filthy  fji^p  ^^^  ||i.^  world's  great  men  unrecQajnized. — men 
w ho  are  philosophical  enough  to  despise  mere  "glbrv , 
and  who  live  without  attachment  to  life  for  the  reason 
tiiat  tl>ey  do  not,  pnd  a  way  to  develop  their  powers  of 
mind  and  heart  to  their  full  e^ft^nt.     He  was  feared. 
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hell!  ill  high  esteem,  and  little  loved.  Men  will  permit 
us  to  rise  aiiove  them,  but  they  will  not  forgive  him  wlio 
refuses  to  descend  as  low  as  they.  Thus  the  feelings 
they  bestow  on  noble  characters  are  never  without  tiie 
elements  of  hatred  and  fear.  To  be  worthy  of  high 
honor  is  for  thein  a  tacit  censure,  wliich  they  foi«;ive 
neither  to  the  living  nor  to  the  dead. 

After   tlie    parting    at   Fontainebleau,     Montriveaii , 
though  noble.and  titled,  was  placed  on  half-pay.     Ilis 
old-fashioned  integiity   alarmed  the   war  department, 
where  his  faithfulness  to  his  oath  taken  to  the  imperial 
eagle  was  well  understood.     During  the  Hundred  Uay^ 
he   was  appointed  colonel   of   the    Guard,   and  was  I 
wounded  at  Waterloo.     Hia  wounds  having  detained 
him  in  Belgium,  he  was  not  with  the  army  of  the  Loire. 
Nevertheless,  the  royal  government  would  not  recog=~1 
nizc  a  rank  bestowed  during  those  Dajs,  and  Armand   I 
de  Montviveau,   thus  put  aside,  quitted  France,    Led 
by  a  spirit  of  enterprise  and  a  nobility  of  mind  which 
lip  to  this   time  the  chances  of   war  had    satisfied, 
prompted  also  by  the  instinctive  desire  of  high  natures 
for  enterprises  of  national  utility,  the  Marquis  d 
triveau  embarked  on  a  journey  to  explore  Upper 
and  the  unknown  parts  of  AlVica,  more  especially  the  • 
central  countries  which  in  our  day  excite  the  interest  of 
men  of  science.    The  expedition  was  long  and  disas- 
trous.    He  gathered  precious  notes,  which  would  have 
given  long-sought  solutions  to  many  geographical  and 
iuduetrial  problems.     He  had  reached,  not  without  a 
mounting  obstacles,  the  verj'  heart  of  Africa,  when  h 
fell  by  treachery   into    the  power  of  a  savage  tribe. 
He  was  stripped  of  everything,   held  in  slavery,  and 
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\  drugged  for  two  years  serosa  deserts,  threatened  with 
^death  at  every  moment,  and  worse  treated  tban  an  ani- 
V^mal  in   tbe   hands  of  pitiless  children.      His  bodily 
strength  and  the  steadfast  courage  of  his  nature  en- 
abled him  to  bear  the  horrors  of  his  captivity ;  and  he 
iHjnt  the  full  force  of  his  eneigj-  to  a  plan  of  escape, 
\which  succeeded  miraculously.     He  reached  tlie  French 
/settlement  on  the  Senegal  half  dead,  in  rags,  and  with 
C  nothing  left  of  his  enterprise  but  tiie  recollections  pre- 
V  served  iu  his  own  mind.     The  imhiense  toils  of  the 
journey,  his  studies  of  African  dialects,  his  discoveries 
and  scientific  observations  were  all  lost.     A  single  fact 
will  serve  to  illustrate  his  sufferings.     For  several  da33 
the  children  of  the  sheik  of  the  tribe  which  held  him 
in  bondage  amused  themselves  by  a  game  of  tlirowing 
■   the   bones  of   horses  at  his  head  and  making  them 
stick  there. 

Montriveau  returned  to  Paris  in  the  summer  of  1818 
mined  in  prospects,  without  patrons  and  seeking  none. 
He  would  have  died  twenty  times  rather  than  solicit  a 
favor,  no  matter  what  It  might  be,  not  even  the  x^oog- 
nition  of  his  own  rights.  Adversity  and  suffering  had 
developed  bis  native  energy  even  in  small  things ;  and 
.  the  habit  of  maintaining  his  dignity  as  a  man  in  pres- 
ence  of  that  moral  being  which  we  call  conscience, 
gave  importance  in  his  mind  to  acts  apparenttj'  in- 
significant. Nevertheless,  his  reports  to  the  scientific 
men  of  Paris  and  to  a  few  military  men  of  attainments 
made  known  to  a  certain  extent  his  merits  and  his 
adventures. 
The  particular  of  his  travels,  more  especially  those 
s  captivity  and  escape,  revealed  such  wisdom  and 
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courage  that  he  acquired  without  being  aware  of  it  the 
fleeting  celebrity  of  which  the  salons  of  Paris  are  pro- 
digal, and  which  is  only  perpetuated   at  the  price  of 
unheai'd-of  efforts.     Towards  the  end  of  the  year 
position   suddenly  changed.      Fi-oni   i>oor  he  became 
rich,  or  at  least   he  had   the  external  advantages 
wealth.    The  royal  government,  which  now  felt  the  need 
of  attracting  men  who  would  give  real  strength  to  the 
army,  began  to  make  concessions  to  those  old  ofBcers 
whose  known  character  and  loyalty  offered  guarantees 
of  fidelity.     Monsieur  de  Montriveau  was  replaced  on 
his  rank  in  the  Royal  Guard,  and  favors  were  sncces-     T 
sively  shown  to  him  without  solicitation  of  his  own ;  for    j 
fViends  sjiared  him  all  personal  efforts,  which  he  assur-  / 
edly  would  never  have  made  for  himself.  — 

Contrary  to  his  hahito-  whioh  jn  f.^ijq  reapppt  suddenly 
changed,  tfe  went  jpt"  af^i^fy^  "ij^e  he  was  favorably 
received,  and  where  he  met  on  all  sides  evidences  of 
eat(iBnl.    "Hjj  EClJuied  to  have  reaelietTSome  crisis  in  his 
liK;  but  in  him  all  took  place  within  his  own  breast, 
and  he  confidetl  nothing  to  the  world  without.     He  boi-Tl 
in  society  a  gi-ave  and  reserved  manner,  and  was  coldly   \ 
silent.    Yet  in  spite  of  this  he  had  much  social  success ;   | 
precisely  because  his  presence  cut  sharply  across  the  I 
monotony  of  the  conventional  faces  which  at  that  epoeli  i  ^ 
furnished  the  salons  of  Paris,  where,  indeed,  his  own  \ 
was  singularly  unique-     His  speech  had  the  conciseness 
that  belongs  to  the  language  of  solitary  men  and  nav- 
ages.     Hia  sh^-ness  was  taken  for  pride,  and  pleased 
accordingly,     he  was   both  strange  aiiTi   grand,  and 
woirten-  were  all  the  nlBW  tUHfth  with  him  because  he 
escaped  from  their  adroit  oattenes  and  the  maaoeuvres 
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by  which  they  circumvent  men,  — even  men  with  force 
of  chaiacter,  -  and  worm  tlieir  way  into  the  feelinga 
.  of  the  most  inllexilllc.  UTonsipiir  Ao.  Afonl.rigpan  did 
not  in  the  Icaat  nndfrstand  their  little  Parisian  tricks  ; 
bis  nature  i;oiil(l  respond  only  to  the  sfftiorooB  vibva- 
tions  of  n'ul  li'cling,  and  society  might  soon  have  left 
blm  to'hlmscif  if  I'l'ierids  limi  TIOI,  s'lTTi^  liis  praises,  and 
•  if  the  woman  who  was  declined  to  occifpv  his  tlioughta 
had  not  desired  the  triitmnh  of  her  self-love. 

Thus  tlie  curiosity  of  the  Ducliesse  de  Langeais  was 
j^s  lively  as  it  was  natural.     By  a  mei-e  chance  this  man 
\  had  iDterestecl  hci*  the  night  before,  for  some  one  had 
^related   to  her  a  scene  iii  Monsieur  de  Montriveau's 
/  joumey  which  was  fit  to  impress  the  lively  imt^nation 
I      of  a  woman.     In  an  expedition  towards  the  sources  of 
tlie  Nile,  Monsieur  de  Montiiveau  had  a  struggle  with 
one  of  his  guidon  as  remarkable  as  any  that  can  be 
found  in  the  annals  of  travel.     There  was  a  desert 
which  he  was  compelled  to  cross  on  foot  in  order  to 
rciicli  a  point  that  he  was  anxious  to  explore.     Only  one 
I  man  was  able  to  guide  him.     Up  to  that  time  no  travel- 
I  ler  had  i>enetrated  to  tliis  region,  where  the  intrepid  offi- 
cer believed  he  should  find  the  solution  of  several  scientific 
problems.     In  spite  of  remonstrances  fi'Om  the  old  men 
>  of  the  counti-y  and  from  the  man  who  offered  to  guide 
lim,  ho  persisted  in  undertaking  the  terrible  journey. 

Armed  with  all  his  courage,  —  roused,  we  may  add, 
by  the  assurance  of  great  difflenlties  to  overcome,  — 
he  started  early  one  morning.  After  marching  through 
the  desert  for  a  whole  day  he  slept  at  night  upon  the 
sand,  enduring  unexpected  fatigue  from  the  shifting  of 
his  bed,  which  seemed  to  slip  away  from  him  at  every 
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turn.  He  knew  that  on  the  morrow  he  must  start  at 
daybreak,  and  the  guide  had  assured  hitn  that  by  the 
middle  of  the  day  he  should  reach  hia  goal.  This  assur- 
ance gave  him  courage  and  invigorated  his  strength, 
and  in  spite  of  liis  sufferings  he  continued  his  way, 
cursing  science  in  his  heart,  but  ashamed  to  complain 
openlj'  before  his  guide.  He  had  marched  for  more 
than  a  third  of  the  day  when  hia  strength  gave  out,  and 
hia  feet  became  blistered  and  bleeding.  Turning  to  the 
guide,  he  asked  if  they  should  soon  arrive. 

"  In  one  hour,"  said  the  Arab. 

Armand  roused  his  strength  for  one  hour  more,  and 
went  on.    The  hour  went  by,  and  still  nothing  was  seen*-i 
on  the   horizon  of  sand,  vast   as   the  ocean,   of  the    j 
palm-trees   and  the  wooded  liills,  the  sight  of  whose   / 
tops  would  have  foretold  the  end  of  Iiia  journey.     He 
stopped  and  refused  to  go  farther  \  he  threatened  the 
guide,  called  him  a  murderer,  and  accused  him  of  wilful    - 
deception.    Tears  of  rage  and  horrible  fatigue  ran  down 
his  scorched  cheeks ;  he  was  bent  double  with  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  march,  and  his  throat  seemed  closing  with 
the  thirst  of  the  desert.    The  guide,  unmoved,  listened  to 
his  reproaches  with  an  ironical  air,  seeming  to  study  with 
the  indifference  of  an  Oriental  the  texture  of  the  sand, 
now  almost  black  in  its  reflections  like  burnished  gold, 

"  I  was  deceived,"  he  said  coldly.     "  It  is  long  s 
I  came  this  way,  and  I  can  hardly  find  the  track, 
are  on  it,  but  we  still  have  two  hours  march  before 

"The  man  ia  doubtless  right,"  thought  Montriveau, 
and  he  went  on  with  difficulty,  following  the  pitiless 
Arab,  to  whom  he  seemed  bound  by  cords  as  a  con- 
demned man  is  bound  to  bis  executioner. 
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'.      The  two  hours  passed ;  the  FrenchniaD  had  spent  hia 
/  last  enei^,  and  still  the  horizon  lay  straight,  its  line  un- 
(     broken  by  palms  or  mountains.    He  had  no  strength  left 
»  for  cries  or  murmurs,  and  he  lay  down  on  the  sand  to 
'   (lie ;  but  bis  glance  might  have  terrified  even  an  intrepid 
man :   it  seemi^d  to  tell  his  guide  that  he  would  not 
die  alone.     The  Arab  looked  at  him  Uke   a  demon, 
with  a  calm  eye  full  of  power,  and  left  him  where 
he  lay,  moving  to  a  short  distance  out  of  range  of 
vliis  victim's  despair.    Presently  Montrivean  recovered 
\  strength  to  otter  a  last  curse.     The  man  came  to  him, 
I  looked  at  him  fixedly,  motioned  him  to  silence,  and 
^  said :  — 
t      "  Did  yon  not  insist  against  our  advice  on  going  to 
,|the  place  to  which  I  am  now  guiding  you?    Ton  re- 
I  proach  me  with  deceiving  you.     If  I  had  not  deceived 
/  yon,  you  could  not  have  come  as  far  as  this.     You  ask 
*  the  truth :  here  it  is.   We  have  five  hours'  march  before 
ns :  we  cannot  now  turn  back  upon  our  steps.     Sound 
your  heart ;  if  your  courage  fails,  here  is  my  poniard." 
Strnek  by  this  union  of  human  will  and  endurance. 
Monsieur  de  Montrivean  would  not  fall  below  the  stand- 
ard of  a  barbarian :  drawing  from  his  European  pride  a 
fresh  draught  of  courage,  he  went  on.    The  five  hours 
passed  by  \    and  stiU  nothing  was  seen.      Montriveau 
turned  a  dying  eye  upon  his  guide ;  but  at  the  same 
moment  the   Arab    lifted   him  on   his  shoulders   and 
showed  him  almost  at  their  feet  a  lake  embosomed  in 
vei-dure,  and  a  forest  lit  up  by  the  rays  of  the  setting 
sun.     They  were  witliin  a  short  distance  of  a  graDit« 
ledge,  beneath  which  an  earthly  paradise  lay,  as  it  were, 
buried.    Armand  felt  born  again ;  and  his  guide,  that 
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giant  of  intelligence  and  courage,  ended  his  labor  of 
devotion  by  carrying  the  intrepid  explorer  across  the 
burning  and  polished  granite ;  from  whiufa  he  could  sec 
on  the  one  band  the  hell  of  the  toi'turing  sand,  and  on 
the  other  the  loveliest  oasis  of  the  desert. 

Madame  de  Langeais,  already  struck  with  the  aspect 
of  this  poetic  personage,  was  still  more  interested 
when  she  learned  that  he  was  the  Marquis  de  Mon- 
triveau,  of  whom  she  had  dreamed  the  night  befoi-e. 
To  have  followed  him  across  the  burning  desert,  to 
have  had  him  as  the  companion  of  her  dreams,  - 
what  could  offer  to  such  a  woman  a  greater  prospect 
of  amusement? 

No  man  ever  more  distinctly  expressed  his  character 
in  his  person  tlian  Armand  de  Montriveau,  or  challenged 
more  inevitably  the   thoughts  of  others.     His  head^     I 
which  nas  lai^e  and  square,  had  the  characteristic  trait    | 
of  an  abundant  mass  of  black  hair,  which  surrounded    I 
Ms  face  in  a  way  that  recalled  General  Kleber,  whom    / 
indeed  he  otherwise  resembled  by  the  vigor  of  his  bear-    I 
log,  the  shape  of  his  face,  the  tranquil  courage  of  his  / 
eye,  and  tiie  expression  of  inward  ardor  which  shone  / 
out  through  his  strong  features.     He  was  of  medium 
height,  broad  in  the  chest,  and  muscular  as  a  lion. 
When  lie  walKed,  bis  carriage,  bis  step,  his  least  ges-  i-. 
tare  bespoke  a  consciousness  of  tx>wer  which  was  im-    I 

posing;  there  was  something  even  despotic  about  % I 

He  seemed  aware  that  nothing  could  oppose  his  will ; 
possibly  because  he  willed  only  tliat  which  was  right. 
Nevertheless  he  was — like  all  men  really  strong — gentle 
in  speech,  simple  in  manner,  and  naturally  kind.  Occa- 
sionally these  finer  qualities  disappeared  under  certain 
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r"  circuiDBtances,  and  then  the  man  witbin  became  itnpla- 
l  cable  in  his  feelings,  fixed  in  his  resolves,  terrible  in  hb 
\  actions ;  and  an  observer  would  Lave  seen  at  the  closing 
I  line  of  his  lips  a  curve  which  betrayed  his  disposition  to 
irony. 
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vn. 

The  Duchcsse  de  Langeais,  knowing  the  passing 
value  of  such  a  coiic|ue3t,  resolved,  during  the  few 
moments  that  Madame  de  MauRigueuse  took  to  bring 
bim  up  for  presentation,  to  make  this  man  one  of  her 
lovers  and  give  him  precedence  over  all  the  rest ;  to  at- 
tach him  to  her  suite,  and  charm  bim  with  all  her  coquet- 
ries. It  was  a  caprice,  —  the  pure  whim  of  a  duchess, 
such  as  Calderon  or  Lope  de  la  Vega  might  have  pic- 
tured. She  resolved  that  this  man  should  belong  to  no 
other  woman,  but  she  never  for  a  moment  dreamed  of 
belonging  to  him. 

Madame  de  Langeais  had  by  nature  the  gift  of 
charm,  and  her  education  had  perfected  it.  Women 
envied  her,  and  men  loved  her.  Nothing  was  lacking 
in  her  to  inspire  love ;  neither  that  which  justiiied  it, 
nor  that  which  perpetuated  it.  Her  style  of  beauty 
and  her  manners,  her  ways  of  speaking  and  her  atti- 
tudes, all  combined  to  give  her  the  gi-ace  of  natural 
attraction,  which  seemed  in  her  to  be  the  conscience  of 
lier  power.  Her  figure  was  well  made,  and  had  an  easy 
movement  and  change  of  attitude,  —  which  was,  indeed, 
her  only  affectation.  Everything  about  her  was  in  har- 
mony, from  the  least  little  gesture  to  the  special  turn  of 
her  phrases  and  the  charming  hypocrisy  with  which  she 
bestowed  her  smiles.  The  predominant  character  of 
her  Gonntenance  was  a  gracious  and  el^ant  noblenesSf 
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which  was  not  lessened  by  the  mobility,  att^ether 
French,  of  her  moiements.  These  ever-changing  atti- 
tudes had  an  infinite  charm  for  men.  Indeed,  the  germs 
of  all  the  joys  of  love  were  in  the  freedopi  of  her  ex- 
pressive glance,  in  the  caressing  tones  of  her  voice,  and 
the  quiet  grace  of  her  language.  Whoever  passed  an 
evening  beside  her  found  her  flitting  from  gra\"e  to  gay, 
yet  with  no  pretended  gayety  or  gravity.  She  could 
be,  at  will,  courteous,  contemptuous,  sarcastic,  or  con- 
fiding. She  seemed  kind,  and  really  was  so;  for  in  her 
position  she  was  seldom  tempted  to  be  unamiable. 
Tlicre  were  dajs  when  she  showed  herself  by  turns 
trustful  and  disti'uiitful,  tender  to  emotion,  then  hard 
and  chilling  to  the  heart.  But  to  paint  her,  must  I  not 
gather  together  every  feminine  antithesis?  In  a  word, 
she  was  everything  she  wished  to  be  or  to  seem.  Her 
face,  which  was  perhaps  a  trifle  too  long,  had  an  infi- 
nite grace ;  something  spiritual  and  slender  about  it 
recalled  the  faces  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  skin  was 
pale  with  delicate  rose-tints  :  indeed)  if  she  had  a  fault, 
it  came  through  excess  of  delicacy. 

Monsieur  de  Montrivean  allowed  himself  very  will- 
ingly to  be  presented  to  the  Duchesse  de  Lnngeais,  and 
she,  with  the  exquisite  tact  that  avoids  commonplace, 
received  him  without  questions  or  compliments,  but  with 
a  certain  respectful  grace  meant  to  flatter  a  superior 
man  ;  for  superiority  in  a  man  implies  the  tact  that  can 
penetrate  the  real  sentiments  of  a  woman.  If  she 
showed  cnriosity,  it  was  only  by  her  glance ;  if  she 
flattered,  it  was  only  by  her  manner;  and  she  played 
the  pretty  tricks  of  speech  with  a  delicate  desire  to 
please  which  no  one  knew  better  how  to  show.     But 
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the  whole  conversation  was,  in  reality,  only  the  body 
of  the  letter ;  there  was  to  be  a  postscript,  where  the 
real  thought  was  tittered.  When  therefore  at  the  end 
of  half  an  hour's  chat,  in  which  tones  and  smiles  alouc 
had  any  value.  Monsieur  de  Montrivean  prepared  dis- 
creetly to  withdraw,  the  duchess  retained  liim  \iy  a 
gesture, 

"Monsieur,"  she  said,  "I  hardly  know  if  the  few 
moments  in  which  1  have  hjid  the  pleasure  of  conversing 
with  you  have  offered  you  aufflcient  atti-actiOn  to  justify 
me  in  asking  you  to  come  aud  see  me  at  home.  I  am 
afraid  there  is  much  egotism  in  my  desire  to  draw  you 
there ;  but  if  I  have  been  so  happy  as  to  make  the  pros- 
pect agreeable  to  you,  you  will  always  find  me  in  the 
evening  until  ten  o'clock." 

These  words  were  said  in  so  caressing  a  tone  that 
Monsieur  de  Montrivean  could  do  no  less  than  accept  the 
invitation.  When  he  fell  back  into  the  group  of  men  who 
stood  at  some  distance  from  the  women,  several  of  his 
iVieuds  congratulated  him  —  half  in  jest,  iialf  in  earnest — 
on  the  nnusual  welcome  the  duchess  had  accorded  him. 
The  difficult  and  illusti-ious  conquest  they  declared  was 
undoubtedly  made,  and  the  glory  thereof  had  fallen  to 
the  artillery  of  the  Guard.  It  is  easy  to  guess  the 
good  and  evil  jests  which  the  topic,  once  launched, 
suggested  to  that  idle  world  of  Paris  which  loves  to 
amuse  itself,  and  whose  amusements  are  so  ephemeral 
that  each  individual  hastens  to  pluck  the  flower  while  it 
blooms. 

This  nonsense  flattered  the  general  unconsciously. 
Fixnn  Oie  place  where  he  stationed  himself  his  eyes 
were  drawn  to  the  duchess  by  many  confused  Impulses 
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He  could  Dot  help  admitting  to  himself  that  of  all  the 
women  whose  beauty  had  caught  bis  eje  none  had  ever 
shone  for  him  with  such  delightful  miDgliog  of  virtues 

f  and  defects,  —  a  harmony  which  the  youth|  of  Vynrw. 

NiHTTiit  d^""?"  i"  "  '"if^lirf"}'  Is  there  a  man,  no  matter 
in  what  rank  his  fate  haa  placed  him,  who  has  not  felt 
the  iudefliiablc  juy  of  finding  in  the  woman  he  chooses 
for  his  own,  —  tliough  his  choice  be  but  a  dream,  — 
the  triple  moral,  phjsical,  and  social  perfection  which 
allows  him'  to  see  in  her  the  accomplishment  of  his 
every  wish?  If  it  is  not  the  cause  of  love,  this  delight- 
ful union  of  qualities  is  assuredly  the  finest  medium  of 
all  feeling.  "Without  vanity,"  said  a  great  moralist 
of  the  last  century,  "love  is  convalescence."  There  ia 
undoubtedly  for  a  man,  even  more  than  for  a  woman,  a 
treasure-house  of  delight  in  the  superiority  of  the  being 
beloved.  Is  it  not  much,  perhaps  all,  to  feel  that  our 
self-love  can  nevei'  be  wounded  through  her  deficiencies; 
that  she  is  too  noble  to  be  cut  by  the  keen  glances  of  a 
contemptuous  eye,  siifflciently  wealthy  to  be  lapped  in 
splendors  equal  to  those  of  the  ephemeral  sovereigns 
of  finance,  and  beautiful  enough  to  be  the  rival  of  all 
her  sex? 

Such  reflections  as  these  a  man  makes  in  the  twink~ 
ling  of  an  eye ;  but  if  the  woman  who  inspires  them 
offers  him  at  the  same  time,  for  the  future  of  his  sudden 
passion,  the  changing  cliaruis  of  grace,  the  ingenuous- 
ness  of  a  virgin  soul,  the  thousand  folds  and  lines  of 
coquettish  allurement,  and  all  the  perils  of  love,  will 
not  the  coldest  heart  of  man  be  stiiTed?  Monsieur  de 
Montriveau's  peculiar  relation  to  woman  could  have  been 
rendered  possible  only  by  the  circumstances  of  his  past 
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life.  Thrown  young  into  the  tempest  of  the  French 
wars,  having  alwaj's  lived  on  fields  of  battle,  he  knew 
women  only  as  a  hurried  traveller  passing  from  inn  to 
inn  knows  of  the  <X)untrica  through  wliicli  he  tvavels. 
Perhaps  he  might  have  said  of  his  life  as  Voltaire  at  the 
age  of  eighty  said  of  his ;  and  had  he  not  thiity-sei'en 
foUies  with  which  to  reproaeli  himself?  He  was,  at  his 
age,  as  new  to  love  as  the  young  man  who  reads  Faublas 
in  secret.  Of  woman  he  knew  all,  but  of  love  he  knew 
nothing ;  and  this  virginity  of  spirh  ga\'e  birtli  to  desires 
which  had  the  freshness  of  youth.  Some  men  withheld  by 
labors  to  which  they  are  condemned  either  by  poverty  or 
ambition,  as  Montriveau  had  been  restrained  by  the  for- 
tunes of  war  and  the  events  of  his  subsequent  life,  have 
known  the  same  situation,  though  they  seldom  avow  it. 
In  Paris  every  man  is  supposed  to  have  loved ;  indeed, 
no  woman  desires  him  for  whom  no  other  women  have 
sighed.  From  the  fear  of  being  thought  a  fool  in  this  re- 
spect come  the  foppish  lies  so  often  told  in  Paris,  where  to 
be  a  foo!  moans  to  bean  alien  in  that  accomplished  world. 
Monsieur  de  Siontriveau  was  in  the  clutches  of  a 
passionate  desire,  deepened  by  liis  long  loneliness  in 
the  desert;  and  his  heart  swelled  with  an  emotion  of 
which  until  now  he  had  never  felt  the  strain.  But,  firm 
as  he  was  passionate,  be  controlled  his  feelings,  although 
while  talking  with  appai-cnt  indifference  to  his  fi-iends 
he  withdrew  into  his  own  mind,  and  swore  to  himself 
that  he  would  win  that  woman.  The  desire  became  an 
oath  after  the  manner  of  the  Arabs,  among  whom  he 
had  lived,  and  to  whom  an  oath  is  a  contract  made  be- 
tween destiny  and  their  souls,  which  they  stake  on  the 
success  of  the  enterprise  consecrated  by  their  oath, — 
counting  death  itself  as  one  chance  the  more  of  success- 
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A  joung  man  would  have  said,  "  I  should  like  to  win 
,  the  Duuhesse do Langeais," or,  "Tlie  man  theDuchesse 
\  de  Langeais  loves  will  be  a  happy  I'ellow  ;  "  but  Montri- 
1  veau  said,  "I  shall  win  Aladame  de  Langeais."  When 
I  a  man,  vii^iii  iu  heart  and  for  whom  love  is  a  religion, 
^  admits  such  a  thouglit,  ho  does  not  know  the  hell  igto 
which  he  sets  his  foot 

The  general  left  the  salon  abmptly,  and  went  home 
quivering  with  the  pulsings  of  his  first  fever  of  love. 
If  towards  middle  age  a  man  retains  bis  tieliefa  and 
his  illusions,  and  tlie  sincerity  and  impetuosity  of  youth, 
his  first  movement  is  to  put  forth  his  hand  and  seize  the 
objeef  >!'  his  desire.  But  when  he  has  measured  the 
dtyiUhue  wHich  separates  him  ft-om  it,  a  distance  nearly 
impossible  to  cross,  he  falls,  like  the  children,  into  a 
sort  of  impatient  wonder,  which  gives  new  value  to  the 
thing  desired.  Therefore  on  the  morrow,  after  stormy 
reflections  which  ploiignefl  un  his  flTnd,  Armand  de 
Moniri V eauJam^MMial^t^M^tnder  the  dominion  of 
a  true  love.  The  woman  he  had  cavalierly  declared 
snouicr  be  his  the  night  Ijefoi-e  had  now  become  to  him 
a  sacred  and  imposing  power :  slie  was  destined  thence- 
forth to  be  to  htm  the  whole  of  life  and  tiie  world.  The 
mere  recollection  of  the  emotion  she  had  caused  him 
thrilled  him  more  than  the  keenest  joys  or  pains  of 
his  past  life.  Revolutions  trouble  only  the  interests 
of  mankind,  but  one  passion  can  uproot  every  other 
feeling  in  the  heart  of  a  man.  For  those  who  live 
by  feelings  rather  than  by  interests,  who  have  more 
heart  and  blood  than  mind  and  l^Tnph,  a  true  love 
will  change  the  whole  course  of  existence.  With 
one  thought,  at  one  stroke,  Armand  de  Montriveau 
effaced  his  past  life. 
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After  asking  himaelf  twenty  times,  like  a  child, 
"Shalllgt)?  —  shall  I  Dot  go?"  he  dressed  and  wentV 
to  the  Hotel  de  Langeais  about  eight  in  the  evening,  and  \ 
was  admitted  to  tjie  presence  of  the  woman —  no,  not 
the  woman,  ttie  id<d  he  had  seen  the  night  before  undet 
the  blaze  of  lights,  fresh  and  pure  as  a  young  girl, 
dressed  in  gatizy  veils  and  laces.  H^  entered  Impetu* 
ously,  resolved  to  declare  hia  love  as  he  would  have 
brought  up  his  cannon  on  the  battle-field.  Poor  neo- 
phj'te !  he  fQi]ncl_h's  nebtiloiis  sylpbide  swathed  in  a 
wrapper  of  brown  cashmere  of  much  amplitude, 
gui^ly  lying  upon  a 


dark  boudoir.      Madame 

ly  showed  her  head, 

id  covered  by  a 


do  Langeais  did  not  rise 

with  the  hair  somewhat  in  disorni 

veil-  ^viTh Ttiand  which  in  the  faint  light  of  one  wax 
candle  placed  at  a  distance  seemed  to  the  ej'es  of  Mon- 
triveau  white  as  marble,  the  duchess  made  him  a  sign 
to  be  seated,  and  said  in  a  voice  as  faint  as  the  light,  — 

"  If  it  were  any  one  but  you,  Jlonaieur  le  marquis,  — 
if  it  had  heen  a  friend  with  whom  I  could  take  a  liberty. 
or  some  one  in  whom  I  feel  no  interest,  I  should  have 
sent  him  away.     You  find  roe  suffering  terribly," 

Armand  said  to  himselt :  "i  must  go." 

"  But,"  she  added,  with  a  glance  which  the  ii^enuous 
'  soldier  attributed  to  fever,  "  I  hardly  know  if  it  can  be 
from  a  presentiment  of  your  visit,  —  for  the  promptness 
of  which  I  must  truly  thank  you,  —  but  for  the  last  few 
moments  my  head  feels  better." 

"I  may  remain?"  asked  Armand. 

"  Ah,  I  should  be  sorry  indeed  to  have  you  go.  I 
said  to  myself  this  morning  that  I  corild  scarcely  have 
-made  any  impression  upon  yon  ;  that  joii  had  doubU 
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less  taken  tny  invitation  for  one  of  those  meaningless 
phraseB  for  wtiidi  Parisian  women  are  c«lebrated.  There 
fore  I  |>an1onfd,  hj  anticipation,  yoiir  absence, 
who  comes  from  the  desert  is  not  expected  \a  knoi 
how  exclusive  our  fauboui^  is  in  its  friendships. 

These  gracious  words,  half  murmured,  fell  from  her 
lips  slowly,  as  if  each  were  fVeighted  with  the  pleased 
feeling  that  appeared  to  dictate  them.  The  duchess, 
bent  on  making  the  most  of  her  headache,  succeeded 
admirably.  Tlie  poor  soldier  suffered  reallj'  fVom  the 
pretended  suffering  of  his  divinity.  Ah^^ow  could 
he  fii>eak  to  ber  now  of  his  love?  Armand  began  to 
perceive  that  it  would  "he  folly  indeed  to  fling  it  in 
the  face  of  such  a  being  as  this.  He  caught  up,  as  it 
were  by  one  thought,  all  the  niceties  of  feeling  and  the 
exigencies  of  a  delicate  soul.  To  love?  —  was  it  not  to 
plead,  to  crave  J  to  wait?  If  he  felt  this  love,  must 
he  not  prove  it?  Thus  be  found  himself  silenced, 
chilled,  by  the  proprieties  of  the  noble  faulxiui^,  by 
the  majestic  weakness  of  this  headache,  and,  more 
than  all,  by  the  limidit}-  of  a  genuine  love.  But  no 
power  on  earth  could  have  quenched  the  glance  of 
his  eyes,  which  blazed  with  the  fire  of  his  love  and  of 
the  desert, -^ ejus  IVUIeh  UUI'hM  slilly  like  those  of  a 

tiTesc  fixed  looks,  wnich  batLed  tier  in  light  and  love. 

"  Madame  la  diichcsse,"  he  answered,  "I  fear  Wiat 
I  shall  ill  express  my  gratitude  for  your  goodness.  At 
this  moment  I  have  but  one  thought,  —  the  wish  to  re- 
lieve your  sufferings." 

"  Permit  me  to  get  rid  of  this  thing,  it  is  too  warm," 
she  said,  throwing  off  by  a  movement  full  of  grace  the 
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covering  that  had  lain  npon  her  feet,  which  were  now 
disclosed  to  view, 

"  Madame,  in  Asia  your  feet  would  be  valued  at  ten 
thousand  sequins." 

"  A  traveller's  Battery !  "  she  said,  smiling. 

This  bright  and  clever  creature  now  took  delight  in 
drawing  the  grave  Montrivcau  through  a  conversatioD 
full  of  trifling  and  commonplace  nonsense,  where  he 
manoeuvred,  in  military  parlance,  like  Prince  Charles 
when  pitted  against  the  genius  of  Napoleon.  She 
amused  herself  maliciously  by  reconnoitring  the  lines 
of  the  new  passion,  shown  by  the  number  of  silly 
remarks  which  she  wrested  from  her  neophyte,  as  she 
led  him  step  by  step  into  a  labyrinth  where  sjie  in-" 
tended  to  leave  him  very  much  ashamed  of  himself. 
She  began  the  advance  therefore  by  laughing  at  him,  —  . 
,  all  the  while  tr3'ing  to  make  him  foi^et  the  time.  The 
length  of  a  first  visit  is  often  a  flattery ;  but  as  to 
this,  Armand  was  not  her  accomplice.  The  great  trav- 
eller had  been  only  an  hour  in  the  boudoir,  talking  of 
everj-thiug  and  saying  nothing,  aware  that  he  was  an 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  this  woman  who  was  playing 
upon  him,  when  sbiji  suddenly  ant  no.  slinne^cl  the  veil 
from  her  lioail  tn  hor  t.h|f^«t.  Hi.]  |iim  the  honor  of  a 
complete  recovery,  and  rang  for  lights.  'Totheabso- 
Inte  inaction  in  nhifih  <t\c  ha^  |-ieen  Lrinp;  sncjiceftded 
movements  full  of  grace. 

She  turned  to  Monsieur  de  Montrivcau  and  said,  in 
reply  to  a  confidence  she  had  just  maliciously  wrung 
iVom  him  and  which  appeared  to  interest  her  much : 
"You  are  laughing  at  me  when  you  try  to  make  me 
_think  that  you  have  never  lovedi    TEaTis-*  favorite 
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pretenpe  oF  men.  We  Mieve  it?  Ah,  pure  ciTilIty !  Do 
you  think  we  cannot  jiid^e  you  for  ourselvea?  Where 
is  the  niaD  who  perer  in  bis  life  has  found. occasion  to 
lie  hn  loTe  f  But  i  ou  all  (ie light  in  deceiving  as ;  and 
we'l^l";^  6\1  III!  It  —  billy'  luul^  Ulul  we  are !  —  because 
y<^i^eception8  are  an  homage  paid  to  the  snperiority 
of  our  sentunents.  which  are  always  pure." 

The  last  sentence  was  uttered  in  a  tone  of  pride  and 
distant  dignity,  whioh  converted  the  ha[>le9B  novice  of 
love  into  a  ball  flung  down  through  an  abyss,  and  the 
duchess  into  an  angel  floating  upward  to  her  own 
particular  sphere, 

I     "  The  devil !  "  cried  Armand  de  Montriveau,  within 

'  his  soul,  "how  shall  I  ever  tell  this  beautiful,  far-off 

'  being  that  I  love  her?" 

He  had  already  told  her  so  twenty  times,  or  rather 
the  duchess  had  twenty  times  read  it  in  his  eyes,  and 
perceived  in  this  genuine  pa.qsion  of  a  trul^'  great  man  a 
keen  amusement  for  herself  and  an  interest  iu  a  life  hith- 

.  ei'to  devoid  of  interests.  She  therefore  made  ready  to 
throw  up  a  succession  of  redoubts,  which  he  should  be 
forced  to  carry  before  he  was  permitted  to  approach  the 
citadel  of  her  heart.  Plaything  of  her  caprices,  Montri- 
veau was  to  be  kei)t  stationary,  all  the  while  surmounting 
obstacle  after  obstacle,  —  as  an  insect  is  tormented  by 
children  who  make  it  jump  fW>m  finger  to  finger  think- 
ing it  is  getting  away,  while  its  miscliievous  little  cap- 
tora  keep  it  to  tin;  same  place. 

For  all  this,  the  duchess  felt  in  her  heart  with 
joy  that  this  man  of  woitli  and  character  had  spoken 
the  truth.  It  was  trng  that  Monsieur  de  Montriveau 
had    never   loved^      lie   prepaJtd  to   take   his   leave 
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VlIT 

The  next  A&y  was  spent  by  Montriveau  chfeflj  In 
gazing  out  of  the  window  of  his  study,  and  in  coii- 
Buming  an  indefinite  number  of  cigars.  In  do  other 
way  did  be  seem  able  to  kill  the  time  until  he  could 
dress  and  go  to  the  Hdtel  de  Langeais.  To  those  who 
knew  the  noble  worth  of  this  man,  it  would  have  been 
pitiful  to  see  bim  thus  belittled,  thus  agitated,  and  to 
feel  that  a  mind  whose  qualities  bad  done  work  for  the 
world  was  now  contracted  to  the  limits  of  a  1ad3*'3 
boudoir.  But  be  felt  his  happiness  eo  involved,  that 
to  save  his  life  he  would  not  have  confided  his  love 
even  to  a  friend.  Is  there  not  always  some  sense  of 
shame  in  the  modesty  which  takes  iiossession  of  a  man 
when  he  lores ;  and  does  not  this  shame  form  a  part 
of  the  woman's  triumph ;  and  is  it  not  among  tbe 
many  reasons  never  explained  to  themselves  which 
lead  women  to  be  the  fii-st,  usually,  to  betray  the  se- 
crets of  their  love,  —  when  the  secresy,  we  may  add, 
has  become  a  burden  to  them? 

"Monsieur,"  said  the  footman,  "Madame  la  du- 
chesBe  is  not  yet  visible.  She  is  dressing,  and  begs  you 
to  wait  for  her." 

Armand  walked'  about  the  room  charmed  with  the 
taste  dls])1ayed  in  all  its  details.  He  admired  Madame 
de  Langeais  in  admiring  the  things  which  were  hers, 
and  which  betrayed  her  habits,  even  before  he  saw 
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their  real  merits.  After  making  him  wait  an  honr,  the 
duchess  eame  from  her  bedroom  softly,  without  noise. 
Montriveau  turned,  and  quivered  aa  he  saw  her  gUdiiig 
forward  like  a  shadow.  She  came  to  him  without  saying, 
as  a  woman  of  loss  breeding  might  have  done,  "Do 
you  like  my  dress?"  She  was  sure  ot  that;  but  her 
glance  said,  "I  have  dressed  to  pTease  yon." 

The  fairy  goamotner  oi  some  hidden  princess  could 
alone  have  wound  about  the  throat  of  this  charming 
creature  the  cloud  of  gauze  whose  folds  held  tuits  that 
threw  into  relief  the  lustre  of  her  transparent  skin. 
The  duchess  was  dazzling.  Tlie  delicate  blue  of  her 
gown,  whose  garlands  were  the  same  as  the  flowers  in 
her  hair,  gave  substance  by  ita  color  to  the  fragile 
figure  which  seemed  to  be  aerial  in  its  motion ;  for  Ma- 
dame de  Langeais,  gliding  rapidly  towards  Armand. 
let  the  ends  of  her  scarf  float  behind  her,  so  that  our 
gallant  soldier  compared  her  in  hia  thoughts  to  those 
beautiful  blue  insects  which  hover  above  the  waters 
and  among  the  flowers,  with  whose  azure  tints  they 
blend  and  disappear. 

"I  have  made  j'ou  wait,"  she  said,  in  the  voice  wo- 
men take  towards  men  whom  they  wish  to  please. 

"  1  would  have  waited  an  eternity  to  find  so  lovely 
a  divinity.  But  it  is  no  compliment  to  speak  to  you 
of  your  beauty;  j^ou  can  accept  nothing  less  than 
adoration.     Will  you  suffer  me  to  kiss  your  scarf  ?" 

"  Ah,  no ! "  she  said  with  a  proud  gesture,  "  I  esteem 
you  enough  to  offer  you  my  hand,"  and  she  held  it  out 
to  him  still  moist  arid  perfumed. 

The  hand  of  a  woman  at  the  moment  when  she 
comes  from  her  bath  retains  I  know  not  what  of  dew)' 
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freshness  and  softened  texture,  vhicb  sends  a  delicioaa 
tingling  from  the  lipa  to  tbe  sou). 

"Will  jou  alwajs  give  it  to  me  thoa?"  sud   the  ■ 
g<-neral,  Linnbly  kissing  that  dangerous  hand. 

"  Yes ;  liut  we  will  go  no  fartiier,"  she  said  smiling. 

She  sat  down,  and  seemed  to  And  difficulty  in  putting 
on  her  gloves,  and  in  slipping  tlie  kid  along  her  slender 
Angers;  looking  from  time  to  time  at  Monsieur  de 
Montriveau,  who  was  admiring  aiteroately  the  duchess 
and  the  grace  of  her  reiterated  gesture. 

"Ah,  this  is  delightful!"  she  said.  "You  are 
sft  punctnal!  I  love  punctuality.  His  Majesty  calls 
it  the  politeness  of  kings,  but  for  my  part  I  accept 
it  as  tbe  most  respectful  of  flatteries.  Don't  yon 
think  it  is?" 

She  threw  him  a  glance  of  specious  friendliness  when 
she  saw  that  he  was  mute  with  pleasure  and  positively 
happy  in  such  mere  nothings.  Ah,  Madame  de  Lan- 
knew  her  business  as  a  woman !  She  knew  well 
low  to  raise  a  man  up  when  his  love  was  lowering  to  his 
pride ;  how  to  reward  him  by  hollow  flattery  for  every 
step  he  took  downward  into  the  follies  of  sentimentality. 

"  You  will  never  foi^et  to  come  at  nine  o'clock?" 

"Oh,  no!  But  do  you  goto  a  bail  every  night?" 

"How  can  I  toll?"  she  answered,  shrugging  her 
shoulders  with  a  childish  gesture  that  seemed  to  say 
nhe  was  all  caprice,  and  that  a  lover  mnst  take  her  aa 
he  found  her. 

"Besides,"  she  added,  "it  cannot  signify  to  you; 
you  shall  take  me  to  the  ball." 

"  To-night,"  he  said,  "  it  would  be  difficult;  for  I  am 
not  suitably  dressed," 
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"It  seems  to  tne,"  she  obsen^ed,  looking  haughtily 
at  him,  "  that  if  any  one  can  object  to  j'our  dress  it 
is  I.  You  should  know,  Mousieur  le  voyagciir, 
the  mau  whose  arm  1  accept  is  above  fashion, 
that  no  one  will  dare  to  criticise  him,  I  see  that  i 
don't  know  the  world ;  and  I  like  you  the  better  for 
tt." 

She  was  dragging  him  all  the  white  into  the  pneiilities 
of  the  world,  and  instructing  him  as  to  the  vanities  of 
a  woman  of  fashion. 

"  If  she  chooses  to  commit  a  folly  for  me,"  said 
Anuand  Xa  himself,  "  I  should  be  a  great  fool  to  pre- 
vent her.  If  she  does,  it  certainly  must  mean  that  she 
loves  me.  I  know  she  can't  despise  the  world  more 
than  I  do;    so  I  am  ready  for  the  ball." 

The  duchess  was  thinking  that  when  people  saw  the  '- 
general  following  her  in  boots  and  a  black  cravat,  they 
would  not  hesitate  to  proclaim  him  passionately  in  love 
with  her.     Moutriveau,  on  the  other  hand,  delighted  to  J 
believe  that  the  queen  of  elegant  societj-  was  wilUng  to 
compromise  herself  for  him,  found  his  wit  rising  with  • 
his  hopes.     Conscious  that  he  pleased,  he  began  to  ex- 
press real  ideas  and  feelings,  and  lost  the  constraint  that 
held  him  down  the  night  before.      This  genuine  conver- 
sation, solid,  animated,  and  filled  with  confidences  as 
agreeable  to  hear  as  to  utter,  did  it  really  charm  Mad- 
ame de  Langeais,  or  had  she  planned  it  with  delightful 
coquetry?     Certain  it  is  that  she  glanced  misehievousty 
at  the  clock  when  it  struck  midnight. 

"Ah!  you  have  made  me  lose  the  ball,"  she  ex- 
claimed with  an  air  of  surprise  and  vexation.  Then 
she  smiled  softly  to  horaclf,  as  if  admitting  the  exchange 
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of  pleasures,  in  a  way  that  caused  tlie  soldier's  heart 
to  bound. 

I  "  I  had  promised  Madame  de  Beaus^ant,"  sbe  said ; 
r  they  are  all  expecting  me." 
j    "Well,  then,  go." 

"No,"  sUe  said,  "1  shall  stay  at  home.  Your 
ailventuies  in  tht  East  are  delightful.  Tdl  me  the 
whole  of  your  life  there.  I  love  to  share  the  suf- 
ferings of  a  brave  man,  —  for  I  do  feel  them,  truly." 
Slio  played  with  her  scarf,  twisting  it  and  tearing 
it  by  hasty,  impatient  movements,  which  seemed 
to  express  some  inward  dissatisfaction  and  serious 
thought. 

•'  Women  are  worth  nothing ! "  she  exclaimed, 
we  arc  unworthy  beings,  selfish,  frivolous  1 
know  is  how  to  be  bored  by  amusements, 
olden  time  women  were  Ijcneficent  lights:  they  lived 
to  comfort  those  who  wept,  to  encourage  great  vir- 
.  tues,  to  reward  artists  and  inspire  their  work  with 
noble  thoughts.  If  the  world  has  grown  small,  tlie 
•  fault  is  ours.  You  make  me  hate  the  life  of  balls 
and  amusements.  Ah,  I  hase  sacrificed  very  little 
to  you  to-night ! "  She  ended  by  destroying  the  scarf, 
as  a  child  playing  with  a  flower  tears  ofi"  petal  after 
[K'tai;  then  rolling  it  up,  disclosing  her  white  and  - 
flexible  throat,  she  threw  it  from  her  and  rang  the 
bell. 

"  I  shall  not  go  out,"  she  said  to  the  footman.  Then 
she  turned  her  long  blue  eyes  timidly  on  Ai-mand,  that 
he  might  guess  from  the  fear  they  seemed  to  express 
that  this  order  was  an  avowal  of  feeling,  — 'a  first  and 
great  favor, 
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' '  YoQ  have  had  many  griefs,"  she  said,  after  a  pause 
full  of  thought,  and  with  that  tenderness  women  often 
put  into  their  voices  when  it  is  not  in  their  hearts.        „^ 

"  No,"  answered  Armand ;  "  for  until  to-day  I  never  I 
knew  happiness."  V 

"  Ton  know  it,  then  ?"  she  said,  looking  at  him  fVom  / 
beneath  her  lashes  with  seductive  hyix>crisy. 

"My  future  happiness,"  he  replied.  "  must  it  not  be^ 
in  seeing  you,  in  hstening  to  you?  Till  now  I  have  \ 
only  suffered  pain ;  henceforth  I  may  have  to  endure  J 
misery." 

"Ah,  enough,  enough!"  she  cried.  "Now,  go;  it 
is  past  midnight.  Respect  the  proprieties.  I  did  not 
go  to  the  ball,  but  you  were  tliere.  remember.  Do  not 
let  us  give  occasion  for  gossip  M\\e\\  I  don't  yet 
know^^aE  fiSbii^e  1  snaii  give ;  hut  a  headache  is  a 
good  iriend  mat  never  .aetifFadicts  us." 

"Is  tnere  a  ball  to-mori'offl"'  he  asked. 

"  You  will  get  accustomed  to  them,"  she  said,  laugh- 
ing. "Well,  yes;  to-morrow  we  will  go  to  another 
ball." 

Armand  went  away  the  happiest  man  on  earth,  and 
returned  every  evening  to  Madame  de  Langeais  at  the 
hour  when  it  was  tacitly  understood  he  was  expected. 
It  would  be  irksome,  and  to  young  people  who  have 
many  such  recollections  superfluous,  to  let  our  story 
advance  step  by  step  as  the  poem  of  this  intercourse 
flowed  on,  its  course  checked  or  widened  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  duchess  by  a  dispute  of  words  when  the  senti- 
ment went  too  far,  or  by  complaint  of  the  sentiment 
when  words  would  not  answer  to  her  thought.  But 
to  mark  the  progress  of  our  Penelope's  web,  perhaps 
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we  ought  to  show  what  material  gains  the  sentiment 
waa  allowed  to  make. 

A  few  tiaj's  after  the  first  meetii^  of  the  duchesB  and 
Armand  de  Montiiveau  the  devoted  soldier  had  con- 
quered, with  all  pvopriet},  the  right  to  kiss  the  hands  of 
■  his  insatiahle  mistress.  Wherever  Madame  de  I.angeais 
appeared,  Monsieur  de  Montriveau  followed  in  attend- 
ance ;  so  that  people  called  him  in  jest  "  the  banner  of 
the  duchess."  This  position  soon  brought  him  envy, 
jealousy,  and  much  ill-will.  The  duchess  had  attained 
her  object ;  the  mavquis  was  drawn  in  the  train  of  her 
admirers,  and  she  was  able  to  humiliate  those  who  had 
boagled  of  her  good  graces  by  publicly  ranking  him 

Ialwve  them  all. 
"Decidedlj,"  said  Madame  de  S^rlzy,  "  Monsieur  de 
Montriveau  is  the  man  whom  the  duchess  distinguishes." 
To  be  distinguished  by  a  woman  means  in  Paris  bat 
one  thing ;  and  the  stories  told  of  the  general's  prowess 
rendered  him  so  formidable  that  liis  younger  rivals 
abandoned  all  pretensions  to  the  duchess,  and  only  con- 
tinued  to  revolve  in  her  sphere  that  they  might  make 
the  most  of  the  importance  it  gave  them,  or  use  her 
name  and  notice  to  advance  negotiations  with  stars  of  a 
lesser  magnitude,  who  were  delighted  to  snatch  adorers 
fVom  Madame  de  Langeais.  The  duchess,  whose  per- 
spieaeity  noticed  all  these  desertions  and  treaties,  was 
not  their  dupe;  and  she  knew  well  —  as  Monsieur  de 
TallejTand,  who  was  very  fond  of  her,  said  with  a  smile 
—  how  to  gather  an  aftermath  of  vengeance  with  a  two- 
edged  scoff  at  such  moivanatic  espousals.  Her  disdain- 
ful satire  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  awe  she  inspired 
and  to  her  reputation  for  wit ;  and  she  thus  strengthened 
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her  character  for  virtue,  all  tbe  while  eiitertainiDg  her- 
self gaily  by  exposing  the  secrets  of  others. 

Nevertheless,  after  two  months  of  this  comedy  ahi 
began  to  feel  in  the  depths  of  her  heart  a  vague  fear 
as  she  saw  it  was  not  in  Montriveau's  nature  to  com- 
preheod  the  craft  of  Faubourg  Saint-Geruiainesque  co- 
quetry, and  that  he  took  all  her  proceedings 
earnest. 

"  My  dear  duchess,"  the  old  Vidame  de  Psmiers  said 
to  her  one  evening,  "your  friend  is  first  cousin  to  the 
eagles.  You  cannot  tame  bim ;  and  some  day,  if  ;ou 
don't  take  care,  he  will  carry  yeu  off  to  his  eyrie." 
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IX. 

The  day  after  the  worldly-wise  old  Vidame  had  moije 
her  this  speech,  which  Madame  de  Langeais  feared  was 
only  too  prophetic,  slie  I>egan  in  earnest  an  attempt  to 
make  Anaand  dislilce  her,  and  became  hard,  exacting, 
nervous,  and  e\'en  iiiitable  to  him,  —  a  measme  he  dis- 
armed by  treating  her  with  the  utmost  gentleness.  She 
knew  so  little  of  the  simple  goodness  of  noble  natures 
that  the  unselfish  pleasantries  with  which  at  first  he  met 
her  ill-humor  touched  and  surprised  her.  She  was  seek- 
ing a  quarrel,  and  found  only  fresh  proofs  of  atfection. 
Nevertheless,  she  persisted. 

"  How  is  it  possible,"  said  Arraand,  "  that  a  man  by 
whom  you  are  idolized  should  displease  you  ? " 

"  You  don't  displease  me,"  she  said,  becoming  sud- 
denly sweet  and  submissive,  "  But  why  do  you  want 
to  compromise  me?  You  can  only  be  my  fliend  :  you 
must  know  that.  I  should  like  to  find  in  you  the  deli- 
eate  instinct  of  true  friendship ;  so  that  I  need  not  be 
forced  to  lose  either  your  regard  or  the  pleasure  I  take 
in  our  intercourse." 

"Your  fiieud !  only  your  friend!"  exclaimed  Mon- 
sieur do  Montriveau,  to  whom  this  terrible  word  was 
like  an  electric  shock.  "  I,  who  have  rested  on  the  faith 
of  the  sweet  hours  you  have  granted  me  1  I,  who  have 
waked  to  life  since  I  feel  myself  within  your  heart ! 
And  to-day,  without  motive,  without  reason,  you  take 
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gratuitous  pleasure  in  killing  the  hope  by  which  I  live. 
After  pledging  me  such  constancy,  after  showing  such 
horror  at  women  who  have  mere  caprices,  do  you  mean 
to  tell  me  that  yon  are  like  all  the  rest, — that  you  have 
passions  and  no  love?  Why  have  you  asked  of  me  my 
life?     Why  have  you  accepted  it?" 

"  I  have  done  wrong,  my  fiiend.  Yes,  a  woman 
does  wrong  when  she  yields  to  feelings  she  cannot, 
must  not  reward." 

"Ah,  I  understand!  You  have- only  been  a  litHe 
coqnettisb  and — " 

"  Coqiiettish !  I  hate  coquetry.  To  be  a  coquette, 
Armand,  is  to  promise  oneself  to  a  dozen  men,  and  to 
give  oneself  to  none.  At  least  that  is  how  I  under- 
stand our  ethics.  But  to  try  to  please  others  ;  to  be  sad 
with  the  gloomy,  gay  with  the  thoughtless,  crafty  with  , 
the  politic;  to  listen  with  feigned  attention  to  chatterers ; 
to  fight  battles  with  soldiers,  and  grow  passionate  for 
the  good  of  tlie  country  with  philanthropists ;  to  give  to 
each  his  little  dose  of  dattery, —  why,  this  seems  to  me 
as  necessary  as  to  wear  flowers  in  my  hair,  or  diamonds, 
or  gloves,  or  clothes.  Such  tbin^  are  the  mental  and 
moral  part  of  dress^  and  wp  put,  ihc.m  on  or  off  with  onr 
feathers.  Surely  you  do  not  call  that  coquetry?  But  I 
have  ne^'ei*  fTSalid  yoU  fl.9  I'^ave  the  I'est  of  the  world. 
With  yon,  my  friend,  I  am  tnie.  I  have  not  always 
agreed  with  your  ideas ;  hut  when  after  loug  discussions 
you  have  convinced  me,  who  has  been  happier  than  I? 
I  love  you  ;  but  only  as  a  pure  and  religious  woman 
should  love.  I  have  been  thinking  it  all  over,  I  am 
married,  Armand ;  and  though  the  terms  on  which  I  live 
with  Monsieur  de  Langeais  leave  me  free  to  dispose  of 
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ray  heart  as  I  [>k-ase,  yet  I  can  go  ho  TarUier :  the  laws  < 
of  marriagi',  and  the  conrentions  of  society  forbid  il.  "^ 
Id  whatever  rank  a  woman  is  placed,  if  she  otfends  those 
laws  she  is  driven  from  Bocietj- ;  and  I  have  never  yet 
seen  tlie  man  who  could  understand  the  full  meaning  of 
that  sacrifice.    More  than  all.  the  hreak  which  every  one 
foreseen  between  Madame  de  Beauscant  and  Monsieur 
d' Adjuda  only  shows  me  that  such  sacrifices  are.  in  many 
iuNtanccs,  the  reason  why  men  abandon  us.    If  you  sin^"^ 
cerely  love  me.  you  -will  cease  to  see  me  —  at  least  for  s     I 
time.    For  your  sake  I  will  lay  aside  all  my  vanity.     Is      I 
tbat  nothing?     What  does  the  world  say  of  a  woman  to      \ 
whom  no  man  is  attached?  —  tliat  she  has  no  heart,  no      \ 
mind,  no  sonl,  above  all,  no  charm.     Other  women  will 
give  me  no  credit  for  parting  with  you ;  they  would  like 
to    tear  fVom   mo  the   qualities  they  envy.      But  why 
should  I  care  for  the  contest  of  my  rivals  so  long  as 
my  reputation  is  intact? — they  certainly  can't  acquire 
that!     My  friend,  gi>*j£mething  to  one  who  sacrifices 
so  much  for  you.     Come  to  me  less  often,  and  I  will 
promise  not  to  love  y\»\  ti  m  " 

^^  Ah,"  replied  Montriveau,  with  the  sarcasm  of  a 
wounded  heart,  "love,  according  to  scribblers,  is  fed" 
on  illusions  1  Nothing  more  true ;  I  see  it.  I  am  to 
imagine  myself  loved !  But  let  me  tell  you  there  are 
thoughts,  like  wounds,  from  which  there  is  no  recovery. 
You  were  my  last  belief:  I  see  in  you  that  all  "thing 
here  below  are  false." 

She  smiled. 

"  Yes,"  continued  Montriveau  In  an  altered  voice, 
"your  Catholic  faith  to  which  yon  have  tried  to  convert 
me  is  a  lie  that  men  make  to  themselves.     What  is 
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hope  but  a  lie?  Pity,  virtue,  fear,  are  lying  calcula- 
tions. My  happiness  is  to  be  a  lie,  is  it?  I  am  to 
cheat  myself,  aud  consent  forever  to  give  my  gold  for 
silver?  If  you  can  so  easily  dispense  with  my  pres- 
ence, if  you  will  acknowledge  me  neither  for  your 
friend  nor  your  lover,  you  do  not  love  me ;  and  1, 
poor  fool !  can  say  that,  and  know  that,  and  yet  — 
I  love  you ! " 

*'  But,  my  poor  Armand,  you  av^  angry." 
"Angrj?    I!" 

"  Yes,  you  think  everything  is  at  an  end  because  I 
ask  you  to  be  a  little  prudent." 

In  her  heart  she  was  euchanted  with  the  anger  that 
flashed  in  his  eyes.  At  this  moment  she  was  torment- 
ing him,  but  at  the  same  time  she  judged  him,  and 
observed  every  change  in  his  countenance.  Had  the 
general  been  so  unlucky  as  to  be  generous  without 
discussion,  which  might  easily  have  happened  to  so 
candid  a  mind,  he  would  have  been  banished  forever, 
impeached  and  convicted  of  not  knowing  how  to  love. 
The  greater  pait  of  womankind  like  to  feel  their  moral 
convictions  violated ;  is  it  not  one  of  their  flatteries 
to  yield  only  to  superior  force?  But  Armand  was  not 
wise  enough  to  perceive  the  net  the  duchess  had  spread 
for  him :  strong  souls  that  love  are  children  still !  -— ^ 

"  If  you  only  wish  to  keep  up  appearances,"  he  said,     ( 
artlessly,  "1  —  " 

"Keep  up  appearances ! "  she  cried,  interrupting  him. 
"  What  au  idea  you  have  of  me  1  Have  I  given  you  the 
smallest  reason  to  think  I  could  ever  be  yours  ? " 

"Good  heavens!  then  what  are  we  talkmg  about  ? ' 
-  demanded  Montriveau. 
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"  MoDsieur,  you  really  ftlarm  me.  No,  pardon  me. 
I  tbsnk  you,  Armand,"  Bbe  continued  in  a  freeziog 
toue,  —  "I  thank  you  for  sliowiiig  me  in  time  my  impru- 
dence; believe  me,  an  involuntary  imprudeuce.  Yon 
say  you  suflcr;  well,  I  will  leam  to  suffer.  We  will 
cease  to  see  each  otlier ;  ami  then,  when  we  have  recov- 
ered some  calmness, —  well,  then  w  will  try  to  arrange 
for  ourselves  some  so,rt  of  happiness  approved  by  the 
world.  1  am  young,  Armand  ;  a  man  without  delicacy 
would  do  many  things  to  compromise  a  woman  of  twenty- 
four.  But  you !  you  will  always  be  my  friend  ?  —  prom- 
ise me." 

"  The  woman  of  twenty-four  is  old  enough  to  calcu- 
late," he  answered. 

He  sat  down  on  the  divan  and  held  his  head  between 
bis  hands. 

"  Madame,"  he  said,  lilting  bis  head  and  showing  a 
face  full  of  resolution,  "do  you  love  me?  Answer 
boldly,  yes  or  no." 

The  duchess  was  more  frightened  by  tbis  qnestioa 
than  if  he  hail  threatened  to  kill  himself,  — a  vulgar 
trick,  which  does  not  alarm  women  of  tlie  nineteenth 
century  now  that  men  no  longer  wear  their  swords  by 
their  sides. 

"Ah,"  she  said  ;  "  if  I  were  but  free,  I  —  " 

"Is  it  only  your  husband  that  is  in  the  way?" 
cried  the  general  joyfully,  getting  np  and  walking 
with  great  strides  up  and  down  the  room.  "  My  dear 
Antoinette,  I  possess  a  more  absolute  i>ower  than 
the  autocrat  of  all  the  Bussias.  I  am  on  good  terms 
with  fate.  I  can,  socially  speaking,  move  it  at  my  will 
like   the   hands   of  a   watch.     To  guide   fate   in    our 
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jjolitical  innchine  we  have  only  to  study  the  mechan- 
ism. Give  yourself  no  concern ;  in  a  short  time  you 
shall  be  IVee;  and  then — remember  your  promise." 

"Armand!"  she  cried,  "what  do  you  mean?  Good 
God !  surely  you  do  not  think  I  could  be  the  rewai-d 
of  a  crime?  Do  jon  seek  my  death?  Have  you  no 
religion?  For  myself,  I  fear  God.  Though  Monsieur 
de  Langeais  has  certainly  given  me  the  right  to  hate 
him,  I  wish  him  no  ill." 

Monsieur  do  Moirtriveau,  who  was  beating  tattoo  on 
the  chimney-piece  with  his  fingei-s,  contented  himself  by 
looking  at  tlie  duchess  with  a  calm  smile. 

"  My  friend,"  she  continued,  "  respect  him.  He  does 
not  love  me ;  he  is  not  mine  in  any  sense  ;  still  I  have  a 
duty  towards  him.  To  spare  him  the  misfortunes  you 
threaten  there  is  nothing  that  I  would  not  do.  Listen," 
she  said,  after  a  pause,  "I  will  not  talk  to  you  any 
more  of  separation.  You  shall  come  here  as  before.  I 
will  let  you  kiss  my  forehead :  if  1  did  refuse  it  some- 
times it  was  pure  coquetry ;  I  admit  that.  But  let  us 
understand  each  other,"  she  said,  seeing  him  approach 

my  pretenders.  I  shall  receive  them  At,  nH  hours,  and 
in  erreater  number  than  I  do  now.  I  shall  be  very  gay, 
and  treat  vou  harahtv^  and  pretend  we  are  parted,  and 
then  —  " 

"  And  then,"  cried  Montriveau,  as  he  passed  his  arm 
about  her  and  she  lifted  her  brow  to  let  him  kiss  it, 
"  you  will  not  talk  to  me  again  of  your  husband  ;  you 
ought  not  even  to  think  of  him." 

Madame  de  Langeais  kept  silence.  **At  any  rate," 
she  said  at  last,  "you  will  do  all  that  I  ask  of  you, 
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without  grumbling,  without  making  yourself  disagreea- 
ble,—  will  you  not,  dear  friend?  Ali,  you  only  wanted 
to  frighten  me?  Come,  confess  it!  But  tell  me,  have 
you  seovcta  that  I  know  nothing  at>out?  What  do  jou 
mean  by  contiolling  fate ? " 

"  At  such  a  moment,  when  yoa  conflnn  the  gift  of 
your  heart,  I  am  far  too  happy  to  know  how  I  should 
answer  yon.  I  put  my  trust  in  you,  dear  Antoinette ; 
I  will  have  no  doubts,  no  jealonsj'.     But  —  if  ybance 

Hlmiil^    HPt.   rn»   ftt.  lihPi-f,y  wo   »rf.   ..njt^l  -^ » 

"  Chance.  Armand!"  ahe  cried,  with  one  of  those 
pretty  gesturoB  of  the  head  which  seemed  to  mean  so 
much,  and  which  she  gave  so  lightly,  '^chance !  i-emem- 
ber.  if  through  you  any  misfortune  happens  to  Monaie ur 
de  Langeais,  I  will  never  be  yours."  ~ 

Thej'  pai'ted  mutually  satisfied.      The,  duchess  had 


made  terms  which  enabled  her  to  prove  to  all  the  world 
that  Monsieur  ~de  Montviveau  was  not  her  lover ;  aud 
as  for^'Eim,^Be  wTIy  cvealure  purposed  to  tire  him  out 
by  granting  no  other  favors  than  those  he  snatched  in 
t^e  little  quarrels  which  she  could  incite  or  arrest  as 
she  pleased.  She  knew  so  well  how  to  revoke  on  the 
morrow  a  concession  granted  the  night  before  ;  and  she 
was  80  seriously  .determined  to  remain  virtuous  that  she 
saw  no  risk  to  herself  in  these  preliminaries,  dangerous 
as  they  might  be  to  a  woman  really  iu  love. 

On  his  side,  Montriveau,  quite  happy  in  having  ex- 
torted the  vaguest  of  promises,  and  in  putting  aside 
forever  the  objection  raised  on  the  score  of  the  husband, 
congratulated  himself  on  his  conquest  of  new  ground. 
It  must  be  owned  that  he  abused  these  rights  of  con- 
quest.    More  youthful  in  heart  than  he  had  ever  yet 
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been,  he  gave  biioself  up  to  those  childish  delights  which 
make  a  fii-st  love  the  flower  of  our  life.  He  was  like 
a  child  again, —^pouring  out  his  soul,  and  his  cheated 
passion  upon  the  hands  of  his  idol,  upon  the  ripples 
of  her  blond  hair,  or  the  white  brow  that  seemed,  to 
biin  so  pure. 

Bathed  in  love,  the  duchess  lingered,  hesitating  to 
begin  the  quarrel  which  was  to  separate  them  forever. 
She  was  more  of  a  woman  than  she  thought  she  was,  -\ 
the  fi-agile  creature !    striring  to  reconcile  the  claims  7 
of  religion  with  the  livelier  emotions  of  vanity  and  the    ) 
phantom   pleasure   which   tlie    trae    Parisian    idolizes.  ' 
Every  Sunday  she  heard  Mass  and  all  the  offices  of 
the  Church  ;  every  evening  she  plunged  into  the  intoxi- 
cating play  with  greater  relish.     Armand  and  Madame 
de  Langeais  were  like  the  Fakirs  of  India,  who  are 
rewarded  for  their  chastity  by  the  temptations  it  offers 
them.     Perhaps  the  duchess  had  c«me  to  persuade  her- 
self that  these  fraternal  caresses,  innocent  enough  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  were  the  whole  of  love.     How 
else  explain  the  mystery  of  her  perpetual  fluctuations? 
Every    morning   she   resolved    to   close   her  doore   to'-. 
Montriveau ;  every  evening  the  appointed  hour  found    i 
her  still  beneath  the  charm.     After  fencing  feebly  for    ^ 
a  while  she  would  become  loss  provoking,  sweeter  and 
more   gracious :    lovei-s  only  could  have  been  thus  to 
each  other.     The  duchess  displayed  her  natural  spark- 
ling wit  and  her  winning  ways ;  then,  when  she  had 
brought  her  lover  to  her  feet,  and  he  had  reached  the  / 
ne  plus  ultra  of  his  passion,  she  grew  angry  if  he  for- 1 
got  himself  and  threatened  to  pass  the  barriers  she! 
imposed  upon  him. 
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But  fts  no  woman  can  really  deny  herself  to  love  with- 
out a  reason.  Ma<larne  de  Langeais  looke<l  about  her 
for  a  second  line  of  fortifications  more  rtifflciilt  to  cany 
tliaii  the  first.  She  involted  the  terrors  of  religion. 
No  fatlier  of  the  Chureh  over  preached  more  eloquent 
morality  than  she  ;  never  was  the  vengeance  of  the 
Most  High  better  pi-oelaimed  than  by  the  voice  of  our 
duchess.  Not  that  she  employed  the  phiaaeol<^-  of 
sermons,  or  the  am  pi  ifi  cations  of  rhetoric.  No,  indeed ! 
she  had  her  own  especial  pathos.  Armand's  ardeut 
supplications  she  met  witli  tearful  glances,  with  ges- 
tures that  revealed  a  tumult  of  feeling ;  she  silenced 
him  by  imploring  mercy ;  a  word  more  and  she  could 
not  bear  it — she  should  perish;  better  death  than  a 
dislionoralile  happiness. 

"  Is  it  nothing  to  disobey  God?"-she  would  say  in  a 
voice  made  feeble  bj-  the  inward  conflict  which  the  pretty 
comedian  had  such  apparent  difficulty  to  subdue. 
"  Men,  the  world,  all,  I  would  gladlj'  sacrifice  for  you  ; 
but  are  you  not  very  selfish  to  ask  of  me  my  future  life 
merely  to  satisfj'  your  own  desires?  Come,  tell  me,  are 
you  not  happy  now?"  she  added,  giving  him  her  hand 
and  the  consolation  of  a  glance. 

Sometimes.-to  retiiin  a  man  whose  ardent  love  gave  her 
new  and  unaccustomed  emotions,  or  perhaps  ont  of  mere 
weakness,  she  let  him  snatch  a  few  hastj'  kisses  before 
she  frowned  and  blushed  and  banished  him  to  a  distance. 

"  Yonr  pleasures  are  sins  that  I  must  expiate  :  they 
cost  me  penitence,  remorse ! "  she  cried. 

When  Montriveau  found  himself  three  chairs  off  fVom 
those  aristocratic  draperies,  he  would  begin  to  swear  and 
curse  his  fate.     Then  the  duchess  was  indignant. 
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"  My  frieDd,"  she  would  saj-  drily,  "  I  cannot  under-  \ 
stand  why  yon  refuse  to  believe  in  God ;  for  certainly  it      ; 
is  impossible  to  believe  in  man.     Be  silent,  and  do  not 
speali  in  that  manner.     Your  soul  is  too  noble  to  share 
the  follies  of  liberalism  which  blots  out  God." 

D      u  th  ological  and  political,  served  her  as 

show  lab  t  aim  Montriveau,  who  was  too  genuine 
to  g  t  ba  k  t  1  e  when  she  had  once  made  liim  angiy 
and  nt  I:  m  a  tl  usand  miles  away  from  the  boudoir 
into  th  f  ab  ointism,  which  she  expounded  admir- 

ably.   Few  women  dare  to  be  democratic ;  it  puts  them 
at  odds  with  their  own  natural  despotism.     Sometimes, 
however,  the  general  turned  npon  her,  shook  his  mane, 
ignored  politics  and  religion,  growled  like  a  lion,  lashed 
his  sides,  and  came  up  to  his  mistress  terrible  with  emo- 
tion and  incapable  of  holding  thought  and  love  in  a 
leasb  any  longer.     If  she  then  felt  within  her  the  mov- 
ings  of  some  fancy  strong  enongh  to  compromise  her, 
she  would  flit  from  the  boudoir,  surcharged  as  it  was 
with  desires,  to  the  piano  in  the  salon,  and  sing  the 
sweetest  airs  of  modern  music,  thus  evading  a  struggle 
which  perhaps  she  had  no  strength  to  overcome.     At\ 
such  moments  she  was  sublime  in  Montriveau's  eyes ;  \ 
he  thought  her  true ;  he  thought  she  loved  him ;   he   \ 
a<lored   the    resistance    which   made   him    take    her —     \ 
poor  lover !  —  for  a  pure  and  saintly  being.    With  such     j 
thoughts  he  resigned  himself,   a.nd   began   to    talk   of   / 
friendship  and  the  pleasures  of  platonic  love,  —  he !  ^ 
the  general  of  artillery  ! 

When  she  had  played  religion  long  enough  in  her  own 
interests,  Madame  de  Langeais  plajod  it  over  again  for 
his.     She  endeavored  to  bring  him  back  to  Christian 
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sentimente,  and  remoclelled  the  Genius  of  Christianity 
to  tlie  special  needs  of  tlie  army.  But  here  Montriveau 
grew  impatient,  found  the  yoke  heavy,  and  resisted. 
Oh!  then,  by  way  of  rebuke,  my  lady  threatened  the 
thunders  of  the  Cburch,  hoping  in  her  heart  that  God 
would  soon  rid  her  of  a  man  who  held  to  liis  (ntrpose 
frith  a  constancy  which  began  seriously  to  frighteo 
her. 
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If  the  opposition  made  in  the  name  of  marriage  rep- 
I'eaented  the  civil  epoch  of  tliis  sentimental  war,  the 
present  struggle  was  the  religious  epoch ;  and  it  had, 
like  its  predecessor,  a  crisis,  after  which  its  fury  some- 
what abated.  One  evening  Armaiid,  arriviug  rather 
earlier  than  usual,  found  the  Auh6  Goudrand,  the  di- 
rector of  Madame  de  Langeais'  conscience,  established 
in  an  armchair  near  tlie  fire  with  the  air  of  a  man  who 
was  comfortably  digesting  a  good  d.nner  and  the  pretty 
sins  of  his  penitent.  At  the  sight  of  this  man,  with  his 
rosy  placid  face,  whose  forehead  was  eaJm,  his  mouth 
ascetic,  hi  glance  slyly  inqiiisitonal,  and  whose  bearing 
had  the  true  ecclesiastical  dignity  which  throw  a  fint  of 
episcopal  violet  on  his  clothes,  Montrivean's  face  clouded 
over ;  he  bowed  to  no  one  and  kept  silence.  Outside 
of  his  love  tbe  general  was  not  wanting  in  tact. 
He  guessed,  as  he  glanced  at  the  embrj-o  bishop,  that 
here  was  the  man  who  prompted  the  difficulties  witb 
which  the  duchess  fenced  about  her  love.  That  an 
ambitious  priest  should  filch  and  pocket  the  happi- 
ness of  a  man  of  his  stamp!  —  the  thought  made  bim 
boil  with  rage;  he  clinched  his  hands,  and  began  to 
walk  angrily  about  the  room.  But  when  he  came  back 
to  his  seat,  resolved  to  give  open  vent  to  his  feel- 
ings, a  single  look  from  the  duchess  sufficed  to  calm 
him. 
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Madame  A^  Laogeais,  in  nowise  ilisturbed  by  die 
blnck  silence  of  Lcr  lover,  which  would  have  embarrassed 
any  other  woman,  continued  to  converse  in  a  lively 
mauner  with  Monsieur  Goudrand  on  tbe  necessity  of  re- 
estabbshiug  religion  iu  all  its  ancient  splendor.  ,^a& 
€xpoui»l(il,  miiuli  more  cleverly  than  the  abbe  conld, 
the  reasons  why  the  C'luiri.'lj  Rhon]()  \n:  the.  gfreaF  jwwer 
trTriprirriT""n-i"3Tll  rm  tipirinial..rinf1  regrettetTniiBt  the 
FmicimiaiiUMJi'of  }'eer»liad  not  a^endi  of  bishoiislike 
the  English  Ilou^g  of  I^ordS'  How  ver,  the  abbe,  aifare 
that  Lent  would  soon  give  him  his  revenge,  finally 
yielded  his  place  to, the  general,  and  went  away.  The 
(hiuhcss  scarcely  rose  to  acknowledge  the  humble  bow 
of  ber  director,  so  occupied  was  she  in  watching  Mon- 
triveau's  behavior. 

"What  is  the  matter,  my  friend?" 

"  Your  abbe  turns  my  stomach." 

"Pray,  why  did  yon  not  take  a  book?"  she  said, 
without  caring  whether  the  abbe,  who  was  just  closing 
the  door,  heard  her  or  not. 

Montriveau  remained  silent  a  moment,  for  the  duchess 
accompanied  her  speech  with  a  gesture  that  added  to 
its  excessive  impertinence. 

"  My  dear  Antoinette,  I  thank  jou  for  giving  jH^ce- 
dence  to  love  over  the  Church ;  but  I  beg  you  wili^ 
permit  rae  to  ask  you  one  thing  — " 

"Ah,  you  question  me?  Very  well,"  she  replied; 
"  are  you  not  mj'  friend?  I  can  show  you  the  depths 
of  my  heart ;  you  will  find  but  one  image  there." 

"Have  yon  spoken  to  that  man  of  our  love?" 

"  He  Is  my  confessor." 

"  Does  he  know  that  I  love  you?" 
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"MonsienrdeMontriveaii,  j'ou  surely  do  not  presume 
to  ask  the  secrets  of  the  confessional  ? " 

"  Then  that  man  does  know  our  quarrels  and  all  m^~ 
love  for  you?" 

"  A  man,  Monsieur?  —  say  God." 

"God!  God!  I  ought  to  he  firet  in  your  heart. 
Leave  God  where  he  is,  for  his  honor  and  mine. 
Madame,  you   shall  not  go  any  more  to  confession, 

"Or?"  she  said  smihng. 

"  Or  I  will  never  see  you  more." 

*'  Then  adieu,  Arniand  ;  adieu  for  ever !  " 

She  rose  and  went  into  her  hondoir  without  casting  a 
single  glance  at  Montriveau,  who  remained  standing  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  his  hand  resting  on  the  back  ot 
a  chair.  How  long  he  stood  there  he  never  knew.  The 
soul  has  a  mysterious  power  of  contracting  or  extending 
time. 

He  opened  the  door  of  the  boudoir:  all  was  dark 
within. 

A  feeble  voice  gathered  strength  to  say,  "I  did  not 
ring.  Why  do  you  enter  without  orders,  Susette? 
Leave  me." 

"  You  sutfer?"  cried  Montriveau. 

"  Leave  me,  Monsieur,"  she  answered,  ringing  the 
bell,     "Leave  me  —  at  least  for  a  moment," 

"Madame  la  duchesse  rang  for  lights,"  he  said  to 
the  footman,  who  came  into  the  boudoir  and  lighted  the 
candles. 

When  the  two  were  alone  Madame  de  Langeais  re- 
mained on  the  divan  silent,  motionless,  precisely  as  if 
Montriveau  were  not  there. 
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\     "  Dear ! "  he  said,  witb  aa  accent  of  pain  and  tendei 
■kindness,  "  I  was  wrong :  I  would  not  have  you  without 

/religion." 
**  How  fortunate  that  yoii  recognize  the  diitj  of  con- 
science ! "  she  said  in  a  hard  voice,  witliout  looking  at 
him.     "  I  thank  jou  on  behalf  of  God." 

Here  the  general,  withered  by  this  inclemency,  made 

a  step  towards  the  door,  and  was  about  to  leave  her 

without  a  word.     He  suffered ;  and  the  duchess  in  her 

\  heart  was  laughing  at  sufferings  caused  by  a  moral  tor- 

y  ture  infinitely  more  cruel  to  tlie  soldier  than  the  tortures 

^  of  hia  African  captivity.    But  he  was  not  to  be  allowed 

to  go.    In  all  crises  a  woman  is,  if  we, may  say  so,  preg* 

nant  with  a  certain  quantity  of  woivJs ;  and  when  she  is 

not  dehvered  of  them,  she  suffers  from  a  sensation  that 

things  are  incomplete.     Madame  de  Langeais  had  by 

no  means  said  her  say ;  so  she  resumed :  — 

"lam  grieved,  general,  that  we  have  not  the  same 
convictions.     It  would  be  terrible  for  a  woman  not  to 
believe  in  a  religion  which  allows  her  to  love  beyond  the 
grave.     I  say  nothing  of  Christian  sentiments,  for  you 
cannot  understand  them ;  but  let  me  si>eak  to  you  of 
the  proprieties  of  the  Christian  life.     Would  you  deny 
to  women  of  the  court  the  right  of  confession  as  a  prep- 
aration for  the  duties  of  Easter?     You  liberals  cannot 
kill  the  religious  sentiment,  though  you  may  wiali  to  do 
so.  Religion  will  alwaj's  be  a  political  necessity.  Do  you 
expect  to  be  ab'e  to  govern  a  nation  of  pure  reason- 
era  ?     Napoleon  could  not ;  he  persecuted  thought.    To 
,     keep  the  people  from  reasoning,  you  must  give  them  sen- 
'     timents.     Let  us  accept  therefore  the  Catholic  religion 
y    with  all  its  consequences ;  and  if  we  wish  the  people 
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to  go  to  Mass,  we  must  go  there  ourselves.  Beligion, 
-Armaiid,  as  you  can  see  for  yourself,  ia  tjie  Dond  Of  tbe 
conservative  principles  which  enable  tiie  ricH  to  live  in 
aa.fety.^~'BeIigion  is  thereToFe  the  fflat  of  proprieties, 
"fou  must  admit  it  is  a  finer  thing  to  lead  a  nation  by 
moral  ideas  instead  of  scaffolds,  as  in  the  days  of  the 
Terror,  —  the  only  means  your  detestable  Revolution 
found  for  enforcing  its  principles !  Priesthood,  mowar^ 
chy,  what  are  they?  Why,  they  are  you,  they  are  I,  ^ 
they  are  my  neighbor  the  princess ;  in  a  word,  they  are  J 
the  welfare  of  aH  respectable  people  personified.  Come, 
my  friend,  be  on  our  side,  —  you  who  might  be  its  Sylla 
if  you  had  the  least  ambition.  As  for  me,  I  am  quite 
ignorant  of  politics,  —  I  only  reason  from  feeling;  but 
I  certainly  do  know  that  society  will  he  upset  if  its  base 
is  to  be  called  in  question  at  every  moment." 

"If  these  are  the  opinions  of  your  court  and  your 
government,  I  am  sorry  for  them,"  said  Montriveau. 
"The  Restoration,  Matlame,  should  say  like  Catherine 
de  Medieis,  when  she  thought  the  battle  of  Dreux  was 
lost,  '  Well,  we  will  go  to  their  conventicles.'  The  year 
1814  was  your  battle  of  Dreux,  Like  the  throne  of 
those  days,  you  have  gained  it  in  appearance  and  lost 
it  in  fact.  Political  protestantism  is  victorious  in  the 
minds  of  all.  If  you  don't  want  to  make  an  Edict  of 
Nantes,  or  if,  making  it,  3"on  revoke  it, — if  some  day 
you  are  tried  and  convicted  of  desiring  to  do  away  with 
the  Charter,  which  was  a  pledge  given  to  maintain  the 
interests  of  the  Revolution,  —  a  second  revohition  will 
arise  which  will  give  you  but  one  blow.  Liberalism 
will  not  be  the  one  that  ia  driven  from  Finance ;  liberal- 
ism is  in  the  soil ;  nay,  it  is  the  soil  itself.     Men  may  diet 
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but  the  interests  of —  GoodGod!  bat  nh&tts France, 
the  throne,  legitimacj,  the  world  itself,  compared  to 
mj'  love,  my  happiness? — idle  taJee.  Conquering  or 
conquered,  what  is  it  all  tome?  Ah,  where  ami?" 
■-  "In  the  bondoir  of  the  Duchesse  de  Laiigeais,  mj 
friend." 

"No,  no!  no  longer  the  duchess,  nor  de  Langeais: 
I  am  beside  my  own  Antoinette." 

■    "Will  yon  he  good  enough  to  stay  where  you  are,'' 
she  said  laughing,  and  gently  repelling  him. 
)     "Have  you  never  loved  me?"   he  exclaimed,  witii 
/  angry  eyes. 

"No,  my  friend." 

But  the  no  had  the  tone  of  a  yes. 

"  I  am  a  great  fool,"  he  said,  kissing  the  hands  of 
this  terrible  queen  suddenly  reduced  to  womanhood. 
"  Antoinette,"  he  continued,  resting  his  head  upon  her 
feet,  "  you  are  too  chaste  and  tender  to  tell  our  love  to 
any  one  in  the  world." 

"Ah,  you  are  indeed  a  great  fool!"  she  cried, 
springing  up  with  a  quick  and  graceful  movement,  and 
flitting  into  the  salon  without  another  word. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  demanded  the  general,  who 
could  not  guess  the  electric  shock  which  the  touch  of 
his  burning  brow  had  sent  from  the  feet  to  the  head 
of  his  mistress. 

When  he  reached  the  salon  he  heard  the  soft  chorda 
of  the  piano  at  which  the  duchess  had  taken  refuge. 
Men  of  science  or  of  poetic  impulse,  who  can  appre- 
hend and  enjoy  without  losing  their  enjoyment  in  the 
process  of  reflection,  feel  that  notes  and  phrases  of 
music  are  a.  medium  which  conveys  the  soul  of  the 
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musician,  jiiSt  as  wood  and  brass  are  the  Inatraments 
of  the  artificer.  For  tbeni  there  is  a  music  apart  in  the 
depths  of  this  sensnoua  language  of  the  soul.  Andi- 
amo  mio  ben  can  bring  tears  of  joy  or  scornful  laugh- 
ter, as  the  singer  may  sing  it.  Olleiii  here  and  there 
in  the  worltl,  yonng  hearts  dying  under  the  vfeight  of 
hidden  grief,  men  whose  souls  are  wrung  with  the  tor- 
tures of  passion,  seize  strains  of  music  which  bring 
them  into  harmony  with  heaven,  or  soothe  their  anguish 
with  some  melody  hiding  like  a  poem  within  them. 

The  general  now  listened  to  such  a  poem,  hidden 
away  in  a  soul  like  the  song  of  a  bird  lonely  without 
its  mate  in  the  depths  of  a  virgin  forest. 

"What  are  you  plaj-ing?"  he  asked  in  a  voice  full 
of  emotion. 

"  The  prelude  to  a  ballad  called,  I  think,  '  Fleuve  du 
Tage.' "  ■     \ 

"  I  did  not  know  that  the  piano  could  give  foi-th  such 
music." 

"  All,  my  friend  ! "  she  said,  giving  him  for  the  first 
time  the  glance  of  a  losing  woman,  "  neither  do  you 
know  that  I  love  you  ;  that  you  make  me  suffer  horri- 
bly ;  that  I  must  find  a  way  to  complain  in  secret,  or  I 
should  yield  to  you.    Ah,  yes,  indeed  you  see  nothing ! " 

' '  Yet  you  will  not  make  me  happy  ?  " 

"  Armand,  if  I  did  I  should  die  of  it ! " 

The  general  left  her  brusquely,  but  when  he  reacheil 
the  street  he  wiped  away  the  tears  which  he  had  had 
the  strength  to  restrain  till  then. 

Religion  lasted  three  months.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  the  duchess,  weary  of  her  prayers,  delivered  over 
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the  Church,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to  her  lover.  Peiv 
haps  she  was  afraid  that  by  dint  of  preaching  eternity 
she  might  perpetuate  the  general's  love  in  this  world 
and  the  next.  For  the  honor  of  this  voman  we  must 
Iwlieve  that  she  was  virgin,  even  in  heart ;  otherwise 
her  conduct  would  be  too  cruel.  Far  from  the  age  at 
which-  -men  ^and  women  approach  the  limits  of  the 
fiiture  and  cease  to  wrangle  "a"bout  their  happiness,  she 
w>srn*H*eill£ffiS  aTRcntrsTfency,  i^itlraBnCedly  on  the 
borders  of  her  first  love.  WitboMf  expe rience  whereby 
to  judge,  withoutUie  knowledge  of  suffering  that  might 
have  taught  her  the  value  of  the  treasures  poured  at 
her  feet,  she  was  ignorantly  amusing  herself  with  them. 
Blind  to  the  light  and  joy  of  love  she  contentedly  played 
with  its  shadow. 

Armand,  who  began  at  last  to  comprehend  the  sin- 
gularities of  this  condition,  counted  much  on  the  first 
promptings  of  nature.  He  reflected  day  by  day,  as  he 
left  Madame  de  Langeais,  that  no  woman  could  accept 
for  seven  months  the  devotiou  of  a  man  and  so  many 
tender  and  delicate  proofs  of  it,  or  yield  these  super- 
ficial gains  to  his  love,  and  betray  him  finally;  he 
waited  therefore  the  rising  of  the  sun,  confident  that 
the  fruit  would  ripen  in  due  season.  He  understood 
her  scruples  and  rejoiced  in  them.  He  thought  her 
chaste^ and^ dignified,  and  he  would  npriHHL  haii-her 
otherwise,  when  In  fact  she  was  onlj'  horribly  coquet- 
tish. He  ITfccd-to  see-her  raise  obstacles  Vhlch  he  could 
gradually  overcome ;  and  each  triumph  added  a  trifle  to 
the  slender  rights  which,  one  by  one,  after  long  with- 
holding, she  had  granted  with  the  semblance  at  least  of 
love.     But  he  so  thoroughly  assimilated  these  slight 
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and  progressive  gains,  that  tiiey  were  soon  habitual  to 
him,  and  erelong  he  believed  he  had  only  his  own  hesi- 
tations to  vanquish.  In  his  heart  he  saw  no  gieater 
hindrance  to  bia  passion  than  the  waywardness  of  her 
who  allowed  him  to  call  her  Antoinette ;  and  at  last  he 
resolved  to  press  forward  and  demand  all.  Timid  as 
a  young  lover  who  tannot  yet  believe  that  his  idol  will 
how  down  to  him,  he  hesitated  long,  and  passed  through 
terrible  i-eactions  of  the  heart ;  desires  foi-med  only  to 
be  annihilated  by  a  look ;  resolutions  taken  which  were 
swept  away  at  the  tlireshold  of  a  door.  He  despised 
himself  for  not  having  strength  to  say  the  word,  and  yet 
he  did  not  say  it. 

At  last,  one  evening  he  began  in  a  tone  of  sombre 
sadness  to  put  forth  a  claim  to  his  illegally  legitimate 
rights.  The  duchess  did  not  need  any  words  from  EeFl 
slave ;  she  knew  perfectly  what  was  in  his  mind.  Is  a  1 
man's  hope  ever  secret?  Are  not  women  steeped  in  fiie  | 
science  of  deciphering  everj-  change  of  liis  countenance  ?  I 
Madame  de  Langeais  stopped  Montrivcau  at  his  first 

"Would  you  cease  to  be  my  friend?"  she  asked, 
with  a  glance  made  lovelier  by  the  blush  which  flowed 
beneath  her  transparent  cheek,  "As  a  reward  for 
all  my  generosity  would  you  bring  me  to  dishonor? 
Reflect  a  moment.  I  have  reflected  much.  I  have 
reflected  as  a  woman.  Women  have  their  integrity  to 
maintain,  as  men  maintain  their  honor.  I  could  not 
deceive.  If  I  became  yours,  I  could  not  remain  in  any 
way  the  wife  ol*  Monsietir  Uli't.aiij^Laiii.  Xlwrefore  you 
esSoX  ine  sacritico  of  my  position,  my  rank,  my  life, 
for  a  donbtful  love  which  has  lasted  only  seven  months, 
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\   What!  would  you  take  from  me  my  freedom,  my  liberty? 

7  No,  no  !  do  not  speak  of  it ;  say  no  more." 

Here  the  duchess  with  both  hands  put  back  her  hair 
wiiich  seemed  to  heat  her  brow,  and  looked  excited. 

"Tou  come  toa  feeble  woman,"  she  continued,  "with 
calculations  in  your  mind.  You  have  said  to  yourself: 
'  She  will  talk  to  me  of  her  husband  for  a  time,  then 
of  religion  ;  and  that  will  be  the  last  of  her  resistance. 
I  will  use  and  abuse  the  rights  I  have  conquered:  I 
shall  then  be  necesaary  to  her.  I  shall  have  on  my 
side  the  ties  of  habit,  the  public  recognition  of  my 
claims ;  the  world  accepts  our  liaison,  and  I  shall  be 
yer  master.'  Be  frank,  are  not  these  your  thoughts? 
<^h!  you  calculated,  and  you  call  that  love?  Love! 
(  no,  indeed ;  you  merely  wish  me  for  your  mistress. 
\Well,  then !  the  Duchcsse  de  Langeais  does  not  descend 
■  so  low  as  that.  Let  commoner  women  be  the  dupes 
of  your  calculation,  —  I  will  never  be.  What  surety 
does  your  love  offer  me?  You  talk  to  me  of  my  beauty ; 
I  may  be  ugly  in  six  months,  like  the  dear  princesB, 
my  neighbor.  You  are  charmed  with  my  wit,  my  grace ; 
but  before  long  you  will  get  accustomed  to  them  just  as 
you  get  accustomed  to  every  pleasure.  Have  you  not 
already  made  a  habit  of  every  little  favor  I  have  ac- 
corded yon?  Whea  it  is  too  latej^u  will  come  to  me 
and  give  as  your  sole  reason  for  deserting  me,  '  I 
love  you  no  longer.'  Rank,  fortune,  honor,  all  that  is 
the  Duchesse  de  Langeais,  will  be  swallowed  up  in  a 
hope  deceived,  and —  '  "~- 

"  But,"  she  resumed,  "  I  am  too  kind  to  say  more: 
indeed  you  alreadj"  know  it  all.  Now,  let  this  end.  I 
am  too  happy  as  I  am  to  change  the  state  of  things. 
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And  as  for  yoo,  —  haa  it  been  so  very  heroic  to  spend  a 
few  hours  dativ  at  the  H6tcl  de  Langeais,  with  a  woman 
whose  chatter  amused  you?  There  are  several  j 
fops  who  come  to  see  me  daily,  from  four  to  six:  o'clock, 
as  regularly  as  you  come  in  the  evenings.  Are  they 
very  generous?  I  laugh  at  them ;  they  take  my  whims 
and  my  nonsense  in  good  part.  They  amuse  me ;  but 
you,  —  you  to  whom  I  have  really  given  the  best  within 
me,  —  yon  wish  me  evil,  and  cause  me  grief.  Hush ! 
hush!"  she  said,  seeing  him  about  to  speak;  "you 
have  no  heart,  nor  soul,  nor  delicacy.  I  know  what 
you  are  trying  to  say.  Well,  then,  yes/  I  would  rather 
be  cold,  unfeeling,  withouta  heai-t,  without  devotion  in 
yonr  eyes,  than  seem  in  the  eyea  of  the  world  one  of 
the  common  race  of  women  who  sacrifice  cverytliing  to 
the  pretended  love  of  a  man.  Your  selfish  love  is  not 
worth  such  a  sacrifice." 

These  words  give  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  sentences 
which  the  duchess  warbled  forth  with  the  li\ely  prolixity 
of  a  canary.  She  might  have  talked  on  indcfiQitely ; 
for  the  poor  general's  sole  reply  to  the  flute  like  phrasej. 
was  silence  teeming  with  painful  thoughts.  He  per- 
ceived for  tlie  first  time  the  coquetry  of  this  woman, 
and  guessed  instinctively  that  a  true  devotion  could  not 
reason  thus  in  the  heart  of  a  tender  woman.  Then  he 
was  stung  with  shame  as  he  remembered  tliat  he  had 
involuntarily  macle  the  calculations  with  which  she  bit- 
terly reproached  him.  Examining  his  conscience  with 
a  candor  that  was  almost  angelic,  be  saw  selfishness 
in  his  words,  his  thoughts,  even  in  the  answers  which 
came  into  bis  mind  and  were  smothered  there.  He 
blamed  himself;   in  his  despair  the   thought  crossed 
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him  of  disappeHring  forever.      The  I  paralyzed   him. 
Of  what  use  was  it  to  speak  of  love  to  a  woman  who 

,  believed  in  none?  How  could  he  say  to  her,  "  Let  me 
prove  to  3"ou  that  I  love  yoii?"  —  7",  alwaj's  I! 

'  Montriveaii,  niilike  ordinaj-y  heroes  of  the  boudoir  in 
similar  circumstances,  was  not  wise  enough  to  imitate 
tlie  rougli  logician  who  marched  befoi-e  the  Pjnhonians 
while  denying  his  own  movement.  This  man  of  noted 
courage  failed  in  audacity  precisely  where  loi'ers  who 
know  the  formula  of  female  algebra  are  strongest.  If 
many  women,  even  the  best,  fall  a  |)rey  to  the  calculations 
of  clever  men,  it  may  possibly  be  because  the  latter  are 
sound  mathematicians,  and  know  that  love,  in  spite  of 
its  delightful  poetrj-  of  sentiment,  demands  more  ge- 
ometry than  we  think  for. 

The  duchess  and  Montriveau  were  alike  in  one  re- 
spect, —  they  were  equallj'  inexpert  in  love.  She  knew 
very  little  of  its  theory,  and  absolutely  nothing  of  its 
practice.     She  felt  nothing,  and  what  she  knew  came 

■  only  through  reflection.  Montriveau  knew  little  of  its 
practice,  was  totally  ignorant  of  its  theory,  and  felt  far 
too  much  to  reflcft  at  all.  Both,  therefore,  were  in 
the  grasp  of  their  unfortunate  situation.  At  this  mo- 
ment Armand  thought  that  all  resolved  itself  into  two 
words:  "Be  mine!"  —  phrase  ftill  of  egotism  to  a 
woman  for  whom  the  words  bore  neither  memories  nor 
hopes.  He  was  forced  however  to  make  her  some 
reply.  Though  lashed  by  her  little  plirases  shot  like 
arrows,  sharp,  steely,  stinging,  delivered  one  after  an- 
other with  ])cneti'ating  force,  he  was  compelled  to  dis- 
semble his  anger  lest  he  should  lose  all  by  a  p 
speech. 
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"  Madame  la  diichesse,"  he  said,  "  I  am  in  despair  tliaf7 
God  has  appointed  no  other  way  for  a  woman  to  con-/ 
firm  the  gift  of  her  heart  than  by  adding  to  it  tlie  gift  on 
her  person.  Tlie  high  price  which  you  attach  to  your- 
self shows  me  that  I,  at  least,  should  not  attach  to  it  a 
lesser.  If  you  give  me  jour  soul  and  its  emotions,  as 
you  say  you  do.  what  matter  for  the  rest?  If  my  hap- 
piness ia  to  you  so  painful  a  sacrifice,  let  us  say  no  more 
about  it.  Only,  you  must  permit  a  man  of  honor  to  feel 
that  he  is  humiliated  in  being  taken  for  a  spaniel." 

The  tone  of  these  words  might  well  have  frightened 
any  woman ;  but  when  one  of  these  Peris  is  lifted  above 
this  earth  and  turned  into  a  divinity,  there  is  no  pride 
here  below  that  equals  Uera.  ^. 

"  Monsieur  le  marquis,"  she  answered,  "  I  am  in  des- 
pair  that  Gkid  has  appointed  no  nobler  way  for  a  man 
to  confirm  the  gift  of  his  heart  than  by  the  manifestation 
of  desires  which  are — prodigiously  vulgar.  In  giving 
ourselves,  we  women  become  slaves  for  life ;  hut  the  men 
who  accept  us  commit  themselves  to  nothing.  What  aoj 
■  surance  tjavel  that  I  shoukl  he  aljra^  loved?  The  love 
'  that  I  should  be  toi-ced  to  show  at  all  times  to  keep  you 
bound  to  me  might  be  the  very  reason  of  your  desertion. 
I  do  not  choose  to  be  a  second  edition  of  Madame  de  [ 
Beausiiant.  Who  knows  what  it  is  that  keeps  a  man 
faithful  to  a  woman?  Constant  goldness  is  the  secret  1 
of  the  constant  passion  of  some  of  you ;  others  de- 
mand a  ceaseless  devotion.  For  some,  tenderness  ;  for  | 
others,  tyranny.  No  woman  has  ever  yet  fully  fathomed 
your  hearts." 

There  i\'as  a  painful  pause,  and  then  she  changed  her 
tone. 
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"  My  friend,  you  csnnot  prevent  a  woman  ftom 
trembUng  before  the  question,  '  SUall  I  bo  alnays 
lored?'  Hard  as  my  words  are,  they  come  from  the 
fear  of  losing  jon.  AU,  b<>lieve  me  ;  it  is  not  I,  dear, 
who  speaks  to  you,  but  reason.  How  is  it  that 
such  a  hght  creature  as  I  can  reason?  Indeed.  I  can- 
not tell." 

As  lie  listened  to  this  answer,  begun  in  a  tone  of 
trenchant  irony  and  ended  with  the  sweetest  accents  a 
woman's  voice  could  take  to  picture  love  in  all  its  can- 
dor, Montriveau  passed  in  a  moment  from  martyrdom 
to  the  skies.  He  turned  pale,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life  he  fell  on  his  knees  at  the  feet  of  a  woman.  He 
kissed  the  hem  of  her  robe  —  but  for  the  honor  of  the 
Faubourg  Saiut-Germain,  let  us  not  reveal  an  emotion 
betrayed  in  this  boudoir,  where  all  of  love  was  accepted 
and  none  was  given. 

"  Antoinette ! "  cried  Montriveau  in  the  delirium  of 
joy  caused  by  th<;  surrender  of  the  duchess,  who  was 
thinking  herself  very  generous  for  permitting  his  ado- 
ration, "you  are  right.  You  shall  have  no  room  to 
doubt.  At  this  moment  I  tremble  myself,  lest  I  lose  the 
angel  of  my  life.  I  will  seek  a  way  to  make  our  bonds 
indissoluble  —  " 

"  Ah,"  she  whispered,  "  you  see  I  was  right." 

"  Let  me  finish  what  I  was  about  to  say.  I  will  with 
one  word  dispel  your  doubts.  Listen !  I  pledge  myself 
to  die  if  I  desert  you.  Be  mine,  and  I  will  give  you 
the  right  to  kill  me  if  I  betray  you.  I  will  write  a  letter 
in  which  I  declare  reasons  that  compelled  me  to  destroy 
myself.  I  will  make  it  my  last  will ;  you  shall  hold  it 
as  a  testament  which  will  justly  my  death ;  you  shall 
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know  that  joii  are  avenged  without  danger  to  yourself 
from  God  or  man." 

"  What  need  have  I  of  such  a  document?  If  I  lose 
thj-  love,  what  is  life  to  me?  If  I  should  kill  thee,  would 
I  not  follow  thee?  No,  I  am  grateful  for  the  thought; 
but  I  do  uot  want  the  letter.  Might  it  uot  make  me 
think  my  Armand  faithliil  to  me  through  fear?  —  or 
rather,  would  not  this  very  danger  lend  a  charm  to  in- 
fidelity for  one  who  loves  to  risk  his  life  ?  Armand,  the 
one  thing  I  require  is  the  only  thing  that  ia  hard  for 
thee  to  do." 

"  What  is  it,  love?  "  he  whispered. 
"  Thy  obedience,  anil  my  liberty." 
"  My  (Todl "  Jie  said^  J^lX'^'"  *"'*  ^  <'l'ild ! " 
"  A  spoiled,  yet  willing  child."  she  answered,  caressing 
the  head  which  still  laj'  upon  her  knees.     "-More  loved 
than  he  thinks  for,  yet  far  too  disobedient     Ah,  let  us 
staj'  as  we  are !    Make  me  the  sacrifice  of  wishes  which 
offend  me.    Why  not  accept- what  I  give,  if  it  is  all  that 
I  can  honestly  grant?     Are  j'ou  not  happj',  Anhand? " 
f      "Oh,  yes!"  he  answered.     "I  am  happy  —  happy 
c     now  that  I  cannot  doubt  your  love.     Antoinette !  when 
(   we  love,  to  doubt  is  death." 

Under  the  strong  feeling  of  the  moment  he  showed 
himself  for  what  he  was,  and  grew  eloquent  and  ten; 
derly  perceptive.  The  duchess,  as  she  permitted  these 
emotions,  sanctioned  perhaps  by  some  secret  and  Jesu- 
itical ukase,  felt  all  the  mental  excitement  which  made 
Armand's  love  as  necessary  to  her  as  her  balls  or  the 
opera.  To  see  herself  adored  by  a  man  who  inspired 
fear  in  others ;  to  make  him  a  child,  and  play  with  him 
as  Foppsea  played  with  Nero,  —  all  this  was  a  perilons 
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delight  which  many  women,  like  the  wives  of  Heniy 
VIII,,  have  paid  for  with  their  life's  blood.  WcU,  curi- 
ous presentiment !  as  she  let  him  kiss  the  blond  ripples 
of  Ler  hair,  as  she  felt  the  pressure  of  tlie  small  hand  of 
Ibis  man  so  honoralily  great,  as  she  played  herself  with 
bis  blaek  locks  in  the  boudoir  where  she  reigned  a 
queen,  the  duchess  said  to  herself,  "This  man  is  capa- 
ble of  killing  me,  if  he  once  perceives  that  I  am  trifling 
ffitb  him." 
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XI. 

MoNSiEDR  DE  MoNTRivEAu  remained  till  two  in  tlie 
inorning  beside  liis  niistiess,  who  tliencefortli  was  to  him 
no  longer  a  dueliess,  nor  a  Navareeins  ;  Antoinette  had 
pushed  her  deception  so  far  as  to  seem  a  woman.  Dur- 
ing this  deliglittbl  evenings  the  sweetest  prrlude  that 
a  Parisian  woman  ever  gave  to  what  tlie  world  would 
term  a  fault  —  the  genei'al  was  permitted  to  see  her, 
despite  the  affectatJonsof  a  coquettish  modesty,  in  all 
thVliue  IwuilL^  I'l'  ;i  y"""p;  p;'"'^  He  miglit  think  with 
reason  thaTthese  qiiaiTcls  were  like  veils  which  wrapped 
a  heavei^born  soul,  to  be  lifted  one  by  one  as  he  raised 
the  gauze  whicIT  stie  loved  to  wind  about  her  throat. 
The  duchess  was  to  liim  the  most  artless  and  ingenuous  of 
women,  tlie  wife  of  liis  choice  ;  and  he  went  away  happy 
in  the  thought  that  having  brought  her  to  grant  him 
BO  many  pledges  of  affection,  he  must  be  to  Ler  for  ever- 
more a  husband  in  secret,  approved  in  the  eight  of  God. 

He  went  slowly  homeward,  following  the  quays  that  he 
might  see  the  open  heaven  aljpve  him  ;  his  lungs  breathed 
in  more  air ;  he  needed  the  tirmament,  and  the  breadth  of 
nature  for  his  expanding  heart.  As  he  walked  be  ques- 
tioned himself  solemnlj'.  He  vowed  to  love  this  woman 
so  religiously  that  she  shonld  find  each  day  in  constant 
happiness  an  absolution  for  her  social  en'or.  Men  of  the 
stamp  who  dye  their  souls  with  one  only  sentiment  fee) 
an  infinite  joy  in  contemplating  by  snatches  a  whole  lifo- 
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time  of  devotion,  as  some  recluses  contemplate  the  ligtt 
divine  in  ecstasy.  Without  tiiis  belief  in  its  perpetuity, 
love  would  be  to  them  as  nothing :  faithfuhicss  is  the  fab- 
ric of  such  love.  It  was  tlius  that  Moiitiiveau  compre- 
hended bis  passion  as  he  walked  along  in  tlic  grasp  of  joy. 
^  "  We  are  joined  foi'ever  ! "  this  thought  was  a  talisman 
[  Uiat  held  tlie  dedication  of  a  lifetime.  He  never  asked 
himself  if  the  duchess  would  change,  if  tliis  love  would 
last.  No,  he  had  faith,  —  a  virtue  witliont  which  there 
can  be  no'XlinstiaiT  ftiture,  but  which  is  still  more  neces- 
sary to  societies.  For  the  first  time  be  conceived  of  life 
by  the  liglit  of  feeling,  —  he  who  had  hitherto  lived  only 
in  excess  of  human  action,  the  devotion  half  corporeal 
of  a  soldier. 

The  following  day  Monsieur  de  Montriveau  went  early 
to  the  Fauhoui^  Saint-Germain,  having  an  appointment 
in  a  house  near  the  Hotel  de  Langeais,  where,  as  soon 
as  he  had  transacted  his  business,  he  tnrned  his  steps 
as  if  to  his  own  home.  The  general  was  joined  by  a 
man  for  nbom  in  company  he  appeared  to  feel  an  aver- 
sion. It  was  the  Marquis  de  Ronquerolles,  whose  repu- 
tation was  very  high  in  the  boudoirs  of  Paris,  —  a  man  of 
wit  and  talent,  above  all  of  couvt^e,  who  gave  the 
tone  to  the  young  men  of  the  day ;  a  brave  man  whose 
experienue  and  whose  success  were  equally  envied,  and 
who  lacked  neither  the  birili  nor  the  fortune  which  add 
histre  to  the  qualities  of  a  man  of  the  world.' 

'  Montriveaii  and  lioDgueroIlcB  belonged  to  the  "  Company  of 
the  Thirteen,"  —  a  aeiTet  society  of  tliirleen  men  of  rank  bound  by 
no  conventional  tiea,  recognizing  no  laws,  obeying  only  their  own 
sense  of  devotion,  and  acting  all  for  each  vFhen  any  of  their  rum* 
her  needed  asBlstance.  These  broiliers  gave  each  oilier  no  recog. 
iiition  in  society;  in  lecret,  they  were  one  Boul  in  thirteen  bodie*.     . 
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"  Where  aie  3011  going?  "  said  Monsieur  de  Ronque- 
rolles  to  MoQtriveau. 

"  To  the  Duchesse  de  Langeais." 

"Ah,  true;  I  foi^ot  that  you  were  caught  in  her 
net.  You  will  waste  with  her  a  love  you  had  much  bet- 
ter carry  elsewhere.  I  kuow  ten  women  who  are  worth 
a  thousand  of  that  titled  courtesan,  who  does  with  her 
bead  what  other  women  do  with  — " 

"  Hush  !  "  said  Montriveau,  "  the  duchesa  is  an  angel 
of  truth  and  candor,""  '-" 

HtfnqueRiTlea  laughed.  "If  you  have  got  as  far  as 
that,  my  dear  fellow,  I  must  enlighten  you.  One  word, 
however ;  between  us  it  cannot  matter.  Is  the  duchess 
vniira?  Jf  alie  ia,  I  will  say  no  more.  Bat  tell  me  the 
truth,  for  I  cannot  let  you  faslen  that  noble  heart  of 
yours  to  a  nature  that  will  betray '  every  'hope  you 
form." ~  ~ 

When  Annand  bad  given  a  sketch  of  his  situation, 
ecrupulonsly  relating  with  all  his  natural  candor  the 
Blender  rights  he  had  won  with  so  much  difficulty, 
Ronquerolles  burst  into  a  tit  of  laughter  which  would 
have  cost  the  life  of  any  other  man ;  but  an  observer 
who  saw  bow  these  men  looked  and  spoke  to  each  other, 
standing  alone  in  the  angle  of  a  wall,  as  far  from  the 
world  of  men  as  if  they  w««  in  the  middle  of  a  desert, 
would  have  felt  that  they  were  united  h#_6anie  bond 
which  no  "fii^fest  "in' life  could  Iposen. 

"  My-  ilUffiTirman^  wTiy  did  you  not  tell  me  that 
yon  were  involved  with  the  duchess?     I  could  have  , 
given  you  advice  that  would  have  brought  you  well  out    . 
of  the  affair.     You  ought  to  know  that  the  women  of 
oor  fauboui^,  like  all  others,  delight  in  being  bathed  in 
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-  ]ftT^  hilt  nnly  fi  fur  "°  p"°°"^°!"p  b][  ^tbout  being 

,  posaessssi_llian)fleJve9.     The  junaiini^KilWti  U(Hbe  ehurcU 
'  allows  everjtbing  short  of  actual  sin.     They  compound 

„  with  Datare.    The  favora  which  tlie  lovely  duchess  doles 
out  to  you  are  voaial  faults,  which  she  washes  off  with 

,  the  waters  of  penitence.     But  if  you  bad  the  imperti- 
nent'O  to  demand  seriously  the  mortal  sin,  you  would  see 

'  with  what  profound  disdain  the  doors  of  the  boudoir  and 
the  hotel  would  be  shut  in  your  face.     Your  tender  An- 

■  toinette  would  foi^et  all  her  promises ;  you  would  be 
less  than  nothing  to  her.  Your  kisses,  my  dear  friend, 
are  wiped  off  with  her  rouge.  I  know  that  sort  of  wo- 
man, —  pure  Parisian.  Did  you  never  notice  a  little 
grisette  tripping  daintily  along?  Her  head  is  a  pic- 
tui-e,  —  pretty  cap,  fresh  cheeks,  coquettish  hair,  arch 
smile ;  the  rest  of  her  very  little  cared  for.  Is  n't  that 
a  good  portrait?  That  is  the  Farisian  woman.  Well, 
your  ducbess  is  all  bead.  She  feels  with  her  head ;  her 
heart  is  in  her  head,  so  is  her  voice ;  she  is  dainty 
through  her  bead.  I  call  that  poor  species  the  intellec- 
tual Lais.  She  is  playing  with  you.  If  you  doubt  me, 
the  proof  is  at  hand.  To-night,  to-day,  now  —  go  at 
once  and  demand  imperiously  tbat  she  shall  grant  what 
she  now  refuses ;  even,  though  you  set  about  it  like  the 
late  Marecbal  de  Richelieu." 
Arm  and  was  dumb. 
"Are  you  resolved,  to  have  her?" 
"I  will  win  her  at  any  price,"  cried  Montriveau 
desperately, 

"Well,  then,  listen.  Be  as  implacable  as  she  will 
be ;  try  to  humiliate  her,  to  pique  her  vanity,  to  rouse, 
not  lier  heart,  not  ber  soul,  but  her  nerves  and  her 
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lymph,  —  for  sui-h  a  woman  is  both  nei'vous  and  lym- 
phatic. If  you  can  ^ive  birth  to  a  desire  in  iiev  soul 
you  are  safe.  But  resign  a'|  y"'"'  ''^ffPlti^"'  i'^'""'  of  love 
and  tenderness,  it  liavmg  caught  her  in  eagle's  claws 
you  hesitate,  you  yield  an  inch,  —  if  an  eyelash  quiver,  if 
she  thinlis  she  can  still  control  you,  —  she  will  slip  from 
your  talons  like  a  flsh  and  escape,  never  to  be  caught 
^ain.  Be  inflexible  as  law.  Have  do  more  mercy 
than  the  executioner.  Strike !  having  struck,  strike 
again !  Strike  as  if  with  a  knout !  A  duchess  is  hard, 
my  dear  Armand  \  and  it  is  tlie  nature  of  such  women 
to  soilen  only  under  blows.  Suffering  gives  them  a 
heart,  and  it  is  a  work  of  charity  to  strike  them.  When 
pain  has  wrung  their  nerves,  slackened  the  fibres  that 
you  think  so  tender,  matle  the  heart  beat  back  to  elas- 
ticity, when  the  brain  j'ields,  —  ah,  then  passion  may 
enter  that  metallic  mechanism  of  tears  and  sighs  and 
tricks  and  touching  phrases ;  then  you  will  see  the  most 
magnificent  of  conflagrations,  —  that  is  to  say,  if  the 
chimney  takes  fire.  That 's  the  kind  of  female  steel  that 
burns  red  in  the  forge  and  comes  up  to  proof:  out  of  it 
you  may  get  love,  though  I  doubt  it.  And  then,  more- 
over, is  your  duchess  worth  the  trouble?  Between 
ourselves,  she  might  better  have  fallen  to  a  man  like 
me.  I  should  have  made  a  charming  woman  of  her ; 
she  has  race.  But  as  for  you  two,  you  will  stay  always 
at  the  .4,  .B,  0  of  love.  Ah,  well !  you  cai'o  for  her, 
and  you  can't  share  my  ideas  in  the  matter. 

"All  happiness  to  j-oul"  added  Ronquerollee,  after 
a  pause,  laughing.  "For  my  part  I  declare  in  favor 
of  easy  women.  They  are  tender:  they  love  natu- 
rally, without  all  these  social  condiments.     My  poor 
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fellow,  what  ia  a  woman  who  only  wants  to  inspire 
love?  Verj'  well  as  a  matter  ot'  luxury,  very  amnsing 
to  watch  at  her  little  game  of  Church  against  Eros, 
white  against  black,  her  majesty  against  a  fool,  scru- 
ples against  pleasure,  — a  very  diverting  game  of  chess, 
I  admit,  which  a  man  who  knows  what  he  is  about 
would  check-mate  in  three  moves.  If  I  undertook  a 
woman  of  that  kind  I  should — " 

He  whispered  a  few  words  in  Armand's  ear,  and  went 
away  brusquely  that  he  might  not  hear  his  answer. 

As  for  Montriveau,  he  made  one  bound  across  the 
courtyard  of  the  HStel  de  Langeaia,  went  up  to  the 
duchess  without  allowing  the  servants  to  announce 
him,  and  sought  her  in  her  bedroom. 

"But  this  is  not  the  thing!"  she  said,  hastily gathei'- 
ing  her  dressing-robe  about  her.  "Leave  me,  I  beg 
of  you !     Go,  go !     Wait  for  me  in  the  salon.     Go ! " 

"  My  angel  1 "  fae  said,  "  has  a  husband  do  lights?" 

"Your  manners  are  detestable.  Monsieur.  Ko  hus- 
band has  the  right  to  surprise  a  wife  in  tijis  way." 

He  came  up  to  her,  and  took  her  in  his  arms. 

"  Forgive  me,  dear  Antoinette,  but  my  mind  is  sud- 
denly filled  with  doubts, .suspicions." 

"Suspicions?  for  shame !  for  shame!" 
,  "Suspicions  which  seem  almost  justi6ed.  If  yoa 
loved  me,  would  you  now  quarrel  with  me?  Would 
'  you  not  rejoice  to  see  me  ?  Would  you  not  feel  some  im- 
pulse of  the  heart?  I,  who  am  not  a  woman,  tremble  at 
the  very  tones  of  your  voice.  The  desire  to  fall  upon 
your  neck  has  often  assailed  me  in  the  midst  of  a  ball  — " 

"  Oh,  if  you  suspect  me  because  I  do  not  fall  upon 
your  breaat  in  a  ball-room,  I  fear  I  shall  be  under 
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suspicion  all  my  life!  But  really,  in  comparison  with 
you  Othello  was  a  baby." 

"  Ah,"  he  said  in  despair,  "  I  am  not  loved  !  " 

"  At  least  you  will  admit,"  she  said,  "  that  j"ou  are 
not  amiable." 

"  Have  I  still  to  seek  to  please  jou?" 

"  So  it  would  seem.  Come ! "  she  said,  with  a  little 
impevative  air,  "go,  leave  me!  I  am  not  like  you;  I 
do  seek  to  please  you," 

No  woman  knew  better  than  Madame  du  Langeais 
how  to  put  grace  iuto  her  insolence,  and  thus  double 
its  etFect,  —  a  measnre  which  renders  the  coldest  of  men 
farions.  At  this  moment  her  eyes,  the  tones  of  her 
voice,  her  attitudes,  all  expressed  an  ease  and  freedom 
which  could  not  have  been  felt  by  a  loving  woman  iu 
presence  of  him  who  had  the  ixiwer  to  stir  her  heart. 
Armand,  his  wits  sharpened  by  Monsieur  de  Ronque- 
rolles,  and  still  farther  enlightened  by  the  rapid  percep- 
tion which  pain  momentarily  lends  even  to  the  least 
sagacious  of  men,  and  which  is  ail-powerfully  clear  in 
strong  minds,  divined  the  terrible  truth  which  the  self- 
possession  of  the  duchess  betrayed :  his  spirit  rose  like 
a  wave  lashed  by  the  winds. 

"  If  you  spoke  the  truth  j'esterday,  be  mine,  Antoi- 
nette ! "  he  cried.  ,  "  I  will  —  " 

"In  the  first  place,"  she  said,  repelling  him  calmly, 
"  do  not^c-om  promise  me  ;  my,  waiting- wo  man  might  hear 
you.  Respect  me,  I  beg.  Your  familiarities  are  very- 
well  tffTIie_  evening,  in  "my  boniipit;  but  here  —  no. 
And  pray  wiat  signifies  ..j:oar„' I  will'?  I  will!  No 
one  eiier.dared  to  8^,tliaJ.,to  me  before.  I  regard  it 
as  ridiculous,  —  perfectly  ridiculous."^ 
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"  You  will  not  jield  to  me  on  tliia  point?" 

"Ah,  jon  call  it  a  point?  —  the  free  disposition  of 
onrselves !  A  point,  trulj-,  of  some,  importance !  and 
jou  will  permit  me  to  be,  on  this  poiut,  the  sole  judge." 

"And  if,  trusting  to  your  promises,  I  exact  it?" 

"Then  jou  will  prove  to  me  that  I  have  done  wrong 
to  make  you  the  faintest  promises,  and  I  shall  not  be 
so  foolish  as  to  keep  them.  Have  the  goodness  to  leave 
me  in  peace." 

Montriveau  turned  very  pale,  and  was  about  to  spring 
forwnrd.  The  duchess  rang,  and  as  her  maid  entered, 
she  said  with  mocking  fourtesy,  "  Do  me  the  kindness 
to  wait  in  tlic  miIoh  till  I  am  visible." 

The  hardness  of  this  woman,  cold  and  cutting  as 
steel,  overhearing  in  her  contempt,  struck  home  to  the 
mind  of  Arraand  de  Blonti-iveau.  In  this  one  moment 
she  bnrst  the  bonds  that  held  him  to  her.  The  dnchess 
had  read  on  Armand's  brow  the  meaning  of  this  sudden 
visit,  and  judged  that  the  moment  had  come  to  make 
the  imijeiial  soldier  know  that  a  duchess  might  lend  . 
herself  to  love,  but  ijive  herself  never ;  and  that  the 
conquest  was  bejond  the  power  even  of  those  who  had 
conquei-ed  Europe. 

"  Madame,"  said  Montriveau,  "  I  have  not  the  time 
to  wait.  I  am,  as  you  once  said,  a  ^railed  child :  when- 
I  seriously  wish  for  that  of  which  we  were  speaking 
just  now,  I  shall  have  it." 

"  Yon  will  have  it? "  she  said  with  a  haughty  man- 
ner, in  which  was  mingled  some  surprise. 

"I  shall  have  it." 

"Ah,  how  good  of  you  to  wish  it!  As  a  matter  of 
curiosity  1  should  hke  to  know  how  you  intend  to  get  it." 
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"I  am  encfaaiited,"  said  Montriveau,  laughing  \a  a 
way  that  really  frightened  her,  "to  have  put  an  interest 
into  your  life.  Will  you  permit  me  to  take  jon  to  the 
ball  to-night?"  ' 

"A  thousand  thanks,  but  Monsieur  dc  Marsay  has 
preceded  you,     I  go  with  him." 

Montriveau  bowed  gravely,  and  withdrew.  "Kon- 
qucrolles  was  right,"  he  said;  "it  is  t«  be  a  game 
of  chess."" 

From  that  moment  the  general  hid  his  feelings 
under  an  appearance  of  perfect  calmness,  though  no 
man  has  the  strength  to  bear  unshaken  the  rapid 
changes  his  sonl  must  undergo  as  be  passes  from  the 
highest  happiness  to  supreme  despair.  Had  he  beheld 
a  life  of  happiness  only  to  feel  more  deeply  the  void  of 
his  existence?  It  was  a  terrible  tornado.  But  he  knew 
how  to  suffer ;  and  he  bore  the  rush  o£  his  tmnultuous 
thoughts  as  the  granite  rock  receives  the  onset  of  an 
angry  ocean. 

"I  could  say  nothing  to  her;  in  her  presence  my 
thoughts  fail.  .She  does  not  know  how  vile  and  des- 
picable she  is.  No  man  has  ever  dared  to  put  this 
woman  face  to  face  with  herself.  She  must  have  trifled 
with  many  men.     I  will  avenge  them  all  I  " 

For  t.he  firaf,  ^ime.  perhaps  in  the  hea.rt,  of  man,  love 
Montriveau  himself 
i-liad  the  ascendancy. 
He  went  to  the  ball,  where  he  knew  she  would  be, 
and  was  tempted  to  ascribe  something  diabolical  to  the 
gracious  manner  and  charming  smile  with  which  she 
greeted  him.     The  duchess  was  evidently  determined 
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tbat  the  woHd  should  know  she  was  not  committed  to 
Mootriveau.  A  mutual  coolness  would  have  betrajed 
love  ;  but  if  the  duchess  made  no  change  in  bcr  manner 
and  the  marquis  was  cold  and  distant,  it  was  apparent, 
of  coui-sc,  that  the  latter  had  gained  nothing  from  bis 
suit.  The  woild  is  quick  to  ret'Ognize  a  discarded  man, 
and  never  confounds  bis  appearance  with  that  of  otiier 
men  whom  their  mistresses  direct  to  feign  coldness  in 
the  hope  of  disguising  mutual  love.  Every  one  smiled 
at  Montriveau,  who,  under  no  such  orders,  was  gloomy 
and  thoughtful.  Monsieur  de  Ronquerolles  would  have 
told  him  to  compromise  the  duchess  by  replying  to  her 
false  courtesies  with  demonstrations  of  devotion.  The 
geueral  left  the  hall-room  with  a  keen  disgnst  for 
human  nature,  yet  baldly  able  to  believe  it  so  utterly 
perverted, 

"Since  there  is  no  public  esecutioner  for  such 
crimes,"  he  said,  looking  up  at  the  lighted  windows 
of  the  rooms  where  the  loveliest  women  in  Paris  were 
dancing  and  smiling,  "I  will  take  you  by  the  neck, 
Madame  la  duchesse,  and  make  you  feel  a  blade  sharper 
than  that  of  tbe  Place  de  Grfeve.  Steel  to  steel  1  W« 
will  see  whose  heai-t  can  be  cut  tbe  deepest." 
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XII. 

DcBiNO  the  following  week  Madame  de  Langeaia 
continually  hoped  that  the  Marquis  de  Montriveau  would 
come  to  her ;  but  he  content«d  himself  by  sending  his  card 
every  morning  to  the  Hotel  de  Langeais.  Each  time  that 
this  card  was  brought  to  her  she  was  unable  to  repress  a 
shudder.  Dark  fears  rose  in  her  mind,  —  indistinct  as 
a  vague  presage  of  misfortune.  When  she  read  that  name 
she  felt  her  hair  in  the  grasp  of  his  strong  hand ;  some- 
times it  threatened  vengeance,  which  her  active  fancy  im- 
aged as  atrocious.  She  had  studied  him  too  closelj'  not 
tofearhim.  Would  he  assassinate  her?  This  man,  with 
the  neck  of  a  bull,  would  he  kill  her  with  a  toss  of  his 
horns  ;  would  he  trample  her  under  foot?  When,  how, 
where  would  he  seize  her?  Would  he  make  her  suffer? 
What  sort  of  suffering  was  he  now  preparing  for  her? 

She  repented.  There  were  moments  when  if  he  had 
come  to  her  she  would  have  flung  herself  vaXo  his  arms 
with  complete  surrender.  Every  night  as  she  went  to 
sleep  she  saw  his  image  under  some  new  aspect :  some- 
times bis  bitter  smile,  sometimes  the  frown  of  Jove  his 
brows  could  wear,  his  lion-look,  or  the  proud  motion 
of  his  shoulders  made  him  terrible  to  her  mind.  The 
ne5ct  day  the  name  on  the  card  would  seem  printed  in 
letters  of  blood.  She  lived  agitated  by  that  name  far 
more  than  she  had  ever  been  by  the  fiery,  obstinate, 
exacting  lover.    Then  as  the  silence  was  prolonged,  her 
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Apprehensions  deepened.  She  was  forced  to  prepare 
herself,  in  solitude  and  without  external  succor,  for 
some  horrible  stni^le  of  which  she  could  know  and 
guess  notliing.  Her  eoul,  proud  and  bard,  was  more 
alive  to  the  sting  of  hatred  than  it  had  ever  been  to  the 
caress  of  love.  Oh,  if  the  general  could  have  seen  his 
mistress,  as  hei-  brows  darkened  with  bitter  thoughts  in 
the  recesses  of  that  twudoir  where  once  he  had  tasted 
the  sweetest  jojs,  he  would  have  been  filled  with  hopes 
that  he  could  make  her  love  him ! 

Pride,  after  all,  is  one  of  those  human  emotions  which 
give  birth  to  none  but  noble  actions.  Though  Madame 
de  Langeais  kept  the  secret  of  her  thoughts,  we  must 
believe  that  Monsieur  de  Montriveau  was  no  longer 
indifferent  to  her.  Is  it  not  an  immense  conquest  for 
a  man  to  absorb  a  woman's  mind  ?  It  involves  making 
progress  with  her  in  one  way  or  another.  Put  the 
feminine  ercataie  under  the  heels  of  a  maddened  hoi'se 
or  some  other  terrible  animal,  she  will  fall,  of  course, 
upon  her  knees,  and  expect  death";  but  if  the  beast  is 
merciful  and  does  not  kill  lier  at  once,  she  will  love  the 
horse,  the  lion,  the  bull,  and  speak  to  it  with  composure. 
The  duchess  felt  herself  at  the  feet  of  the  lion;  she 
trembled,  but  she  did  not  hate  him. 

/^        These  two  persons,  thus  strungely  pitted  against  eath 

\       other,  met  three  times  in  society  during  that  week. 

1       Each  time,  in  reply  to  her  winning  welcome,  the  duchess 
J      received  from  Montriveau  a  distant  how  and   smiles 

\       which  conveyed  such  cruel  ironj'  that  all  the  terrors  of 
the  morning  were  renewed.     Life  is  what  our  feelings 
,    make  of  it ;  and  between  these  two  persons  feeling  had 
I   now  hollowed  an  abyss. 
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The  following  week  tlie  Comtesse  de  Serizy,  sister  of 
the  Marquis  de  Ronquerolles,  gave  a  large  ball,  at  which 
Madame  de  Langeais  was  present.  The  first  person 
tlie  duchess  saw  on  entering  the  I'oom  was  Armand,  and 
she  fancied  that  he  was  waiting  for  her.  They  ex- 
changed looks.  A  cold  sweat  suddenly  came  from 
every  pore  of  her  skin.  She  had  believed  Montriveau 
capable  of  some  unheard-of  vengeance  proportioned 
to  the  position  in  which  they  stood.  The  vengeance 
was  found  !  It  was  waiting,  it  was  hot,  it  was  seething 
over!  The  eves  of  her  betrayed  lover  darted  light- 
nin^s  at  her,  and  a  satisfied  hatred  was  on  his  face. 
w\Xh  the  utmost  desire  to  seem  cold  and  8iii>ercili- 
ous,  the  duchess  remained  silent  and  oppressed.  She 
moved  to  the  side  of  Madame  de  Sdrizy,  who  could  not 
forbear  saying  to  her,  — 

"What  13  the  matter,  dear  Antoinette?  You  look 
fiightfullj-." 

"  A  dance  will  restore  me,"  she  answered,  taking  the 
hand  of  a  young  man  who  then  came  up. 

She  began  to  waltz  with  a  sort  of  nervous  trans- 
port that  redoubled  the  contemptuous  gaze  of  Mon- 
triveau. lie  stood  slightly  in  advance  of  the  circle 
which  surrounded  the  dancers,  and  each  time  that  the 
duchess  passed  him  his  eyes  seized  upon  her  revolv- 
ing head  as  a  tiger  seizes  upon  its  ijrey.  The  waltz 
over,  she  came  bad:  to  the  countess,  tlic  nmrquis  still 
watching  her  as  he  talked  with  a  sti'anger. 

"  Monsieur,"  he  said  to  his  companion,  "  one  of  the 
things  that  sti-uck  me  most  in  England  —  " 

The  duchess  was  all  ears. 

"Was  tlie  phrase  used  by  the  guard  at  Westminster 
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as  he  showed  me  the  ase  with  which  the  masked  execn- 
tioDer  cut  off  the  head  of  Charles  I.  ;  he  quoted  from 
the  king  himself,  who  said  it  to  a  bystander." 
"  What  was  it?  "  asked  Madame  de  S^rizy. 

^^  '''■Do  not  touch  the  axeC  answered  Montriveati  ia  a 
toue  whioh  seemed  to  the  duchess  like  a  menace. 

I  "  Really,  Monsieur  le  marquis,"  she  said,  "  you  look 
at  my  neck  with  such  a  melodramatic  air  as  you  tell 
that  old  story,  whicW  aiij'  one  who  has  been  to  LoDdoa 
kDOWB  b>'  heart,  that  I  fancy  I  can  almost  see  the  aze 

These  woixls  were  said  in  a  langhing  tone,  though  a 
cold  chill  was  running  through  her  veins. 

"The  story  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  new  one,"  he 
replie<l, 

'■Ah,  in  what  way?     Pray  tell  me." 

"In  this,  Madame,"  he  answered  in  a  low  voice: 
•  'ynii  ii^..%  ff>i;^iij.ti  tlie  axe." 

"Delightful  prophecy!"  she  cried,  forcing  a  smile; 
"and  when  is  my  head  to  fall?" 

"  i  do  "notwish  your  pretty  head  to  fall,  Madame. 
I  oulj'  fear  that  some  great  misfoi-tune  is  before 
you.  If  jou  were  beheaded,  would  you  not  be  soriy 
to  lose  that  lovely  blond  hair,  which  you  employ  so 
well?" 

"There  are  those  for  whom  women  are  glad  to 
make  such  sacrifices ;  yet  sometimes  they  are  the 
ones  who  will  not  overlook  a  woman's  momentaiy  ill- 
humor," 

"Agreed.  Well,  if  at  once,  by  some  chemical  pro- 
cess, a  jester  were  to  take  away  your  beauty  and  make 
you  seem  a  hnndi'ed  years  old  —  " 
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"Ah,  Monsieur,"  she  said,  intemipting  bim,  "the 
small-pox  is  our  battle  of  Waterloo.  The  day  after  we 
have  lost  it  we  know  those  who  truly  love  us." 

"  Would  you  not  regret  that  lovely  complexion 
which  —  " 

"  Yea,  very  much,  but  less  for  myself  than  for  him 
who  might  care  for  it.  Still,  if  I  were  sincereh'  loved, 
always,  faithfullj',  what  would  my  beauty  be  to  me? 
What  do  you  think,  Clara?" 

"  A  rash  discussion,"  answered  Madame  de  Beauseant. 

"  Might  I  ask  his  Majesty  the  king  of  the  sorcerers," 
contiuned  Madame  de  Langeaia,  '-when  I  committed 
the  sin  of  touching  the  axe,  — I,  who  have  never  been 
in  London  ? " 

"Not  so,"  he  said  with  a  mocking  laugh.     ^--^.^^ 

"When  is  the  execution  to  take  place?"  i 

Montriveau  drew  out  his  watch  and  looked  at  the  ^ 
hour  with  an  air  of  conviction  that  was  really  frightful.  I 
"  The  day  will  not  end  until  a  great  misfortune  has  / 
overtaken  jou." 

"I  am  not  a  child  to  be  easilj-  frightened,  — or  rather 
I  am  a  child  that  knows  no  danger,"  said  the  duchess ; 
"and  I  am  going  to  dance  on  the  vei^e  of  the  abyss." 

"Delighted,  Madame,  to  observe  your  strength  oi' 
mind,"  said  Montriveau,  as  she  left  him  to  take  her 
place  in  a  quadrille. 

Notwithstanding  her  apparent  disdain  for  the  dark 
predictions  of  her  lover,  the  duchess  fell  a  i)rey  to  mor- 
tal terror.  The  moral  and  even  physical  oppression 
under  which  he  held  her  scarcely  lessened  as  she  saw 
him  leave  the  room  ;  yei  after  the  momentary  rehef  of 
breathing  at  her  ease  she  regretted  the  absence  of  fear, 
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BO  eager  is  tlic  fcmnlo  nature  for.  pit^t.rpinps  of  .emotion. 
JThis  i-egiot  was  not  loi'e,  but  it  belonged  undoubtedly  to 
[_ilie  fet'lings  that  were  leading  up  to  it.  Presently  the 
fear  came  baek  to  her  as  she  recalled  the  fixed  convic- 
tion with  wiiich  he  foretold  the  hour  of  her  piiuishmeat. 
Unable  to  control  her  terror,  she  lell  the  ball-room  to  \ 
,  return  hotnc.  It  was  then  about  roiduight.  Those  of 
her  people  who  were  waiting  in  the  antechamber' put  on 
her  pelisse  and  went  to  call  up  the  carriage.  Once  seated 
ill  it,  her  mind  was  absorbed  in  dwelling  uj>oit  Monsieur 
de  Montriveau's  piedietion.  Tlie  carriage  reached  the 
courtyard,  and  she  entered  a  vestibule  that  closely  re- 
sembled her  own,  but  suddenly  perceived  that  the  stair- 
case was  not  hers.  She  turned  to  call  her  people,  aniT"! 
at  the  same  moment  several  men  seized  her,  tied  a  / 
handkerchief  over  her  mouth,  bound  her  hand  and  footj 
and  can'ied  her  rapidly  away.     She  cried  out  loudly. 

"Madame,  we  iiave  orders  to  kill  you  if  you  make  a 
noise,"  said  a  voice  in  her  ear. 

The  terror  of  the  duchess  was  so  great  that  afterwai-ds 
she  could  give  no  account  to  herself  or  the  direction  in 
which  she  was  carried.  When  she  recovered  her  senses 
she  was  lying,  hound  liand  and  foot  with  silken  cords, 
on  a  sofa  in  the  chamber  of  a  bachelor.  She  could  not 
keep  back  a  cry  as  she  encountered  the  eyes  of  Armand 
de  Montrivoau  seated  quietly  in  an  arm-chair,  wrapped 
in  his  dressing-gown  and  smoking  a  cigar. 

'■JIako  no  noise,  Madame  la  duchesse,"  he  said, 
taking  his  cigar  from  bis  lips,  "jny  headiichcs-i-iifisides, 
I  will  unfasten  those  coi'ds.  But  you  will  be  so  good 
as  to  list^'H  to  what  I  ha_™  the  lionor  to  say  to  you," 

Uc  gently  loosened  the  fastenings  that  bound  her. 
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"  Your  cries  will  do  joii  no  good  ;  no  one  can  hear 
them ;  and  you  are  far  too  well-bred  to  make  a  useless 
disturbance.  If  i'^"  ""■  ""*•  'j'"''>j  'f  you  attempt  to 
st.nijfglfl  wit.h  mp.  T  ..(.oil  bjn^  y^m  again.  I  beheve, 
however,  all  things  cousiJered,  that  you  respect  your- 
self enough  to  remain  as  you  are  upon  that  sofa,  as  if  - 
you  were  lying  upon  your  own,  cold  and  imlitferent  as 
ever.  You  have  caused  me  to  shed  many  bitter  tears 
on  that  coueli,  —  tears  hidden  fram  tlie  eyes  of  others." 

As  Montriveau  spoke,  the  duchess  cast  about  her  that 
fiirtive  female  glance  which  sees  all,  even  when  it  appears 
most  abstracted.  She  likedtlieappeai-anceof  theroom, 
which  resembled  that  of  a  monk.  The  mind  and  char- 
acter of  the  master  prevaded  it.  No  ornament  relieved 
the  gray  uniformity  of  tlie  wall ;  the  floor  had  a  green 
carpet ;  a  black  sofa,  a  table  covered  witli  papers,  a 
chest  of  di'awers  on  which  stood  an  alann-eloct,  two 
large  arm-chairs,  and  a  low  bed  over  which  was  thrown 
a  red  blanket  with  a  Grecian  border  in  black,  all  pro- 
claimed the  habits  of  a  life  brought  down  to  its  simplest  7 
needs.  A  branched  candlestick  on  the  chimney-piece  / 
recalled  by  its  Egyptian  shape  the  limitless  deserts  this  \ 
man  had  traversed.  Between  the'bed,  whose  feet  like 
the  paws  of  the  Sphinx  appeared  below  the  folda  of  the 
red  drapery,  and  the  lateral  wall  of  the  chamber,  was  a 
door  hidden  by  a  green  curtain  witli  red  and  black 
fringes,  held  by  large  rings  to  a  pole.  The  door  through 
which  the  unknown  hands  had  brought  the  duchess  bad 
a  portiere  of  tlie  same  stuff  held  back  by  eoixls. 

As  the  duchess  glanced  at  tbe  curtains  to  compare 
them  with  each  other,  she  noticed  tliat  the  door  next 
to  the  bed  was  open,  and  that  a  ruddy  light  from  the 
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Adjoining  room  sbone,  in  a  narrow  lino,  at  the  foot 
of  tlie  curtain.  Her  curiosity  was  naturally  roused  by 
this  ligbt,  which  enableti  her  to  see  darkly  through  the 
texture  of  the  stuff  striinge  mo^-ing  shapes ;  but  for  the 
moment  her  danger  could  not  come  from  thence,  and 
she  turned  her  mind  to  a  more  pressing  interest. 

'^Monsieur,  is  it  an  indiscretion  to  ask  what  von 
int«nd  to  <Tb'  wTCTi'meT^Btrc'Sirid-in  a  tone  of  cutting 
iaacicnee'. 

The  duchess  believed  she  heard  the  voice  of  exceed^ing 
love  in  Montrivean's  words  :  besides,  when  a  man  car- 
ries off  a  woman  must  ib  not  mean  that  be  worships  her? 

"Nothing  at  all,  Madame,"  he  answered,  giving  a 
last  puff  to  his  cigar.  "  You  are  here  for  a  short  time 
only.  I  wish  to  explain  to  yon  what  yon  are  and  what  I 
am.  When  yon  are  attitudinizing  in_j:Qur_boudpirJiirii ' 
unable  to  express  my  thoughts.  If  a  word  offends  you, 
you  pull  the  bell-rope  and  drive  your  lover  from  you  as 
if  he  were  a  beggar.  Here  my  miod  is  free ;  here.no 
one  can  dismiss  me.  Here  you  will  be  my  victim  for  a 
few  moments,  and  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  listen 
to  me.  Fear  nothing.  1  have  not  brouglit  you  here  to 
'  insult  you  ;  or  to  obtain  from  j'ou  by  violence  that  which 
I  have  not  won,  —  that  which  you  were  not  willing  to 
grant  to  my  affection.  It  would  be  unworthy  of  me. 
You  perhaps  may  conceive  of  it ;  I  cannot." 

He  threw  his  cigar  into  the  Are  with  a  careless  motion. 

"  Perhaps  the  smoke  annoys  you,  Madame?" 

He  rose,    took    a  pastile   from   the    chimney-piece, 

lighted  it,  and  purified  the  room.     The  amazement  of 

the  duchess  was  equalled  only  by  her  humiliation.     She 

was  in  the  power  of  this  man,  and  he  did  not  intend  to 
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altuse  it !  Those  eyes,  once  flaming  with  love,  were 
now  calm  and  fixed  as  the  stars.  She  trembled ;  the 
terror  with  which  he  inspired  her  waa  intensified  hj- 
a  keen  sensation  analogoua  to  the  motionless  convul- 
sions of  a  nightmare.  She  lay  gripped  by  fear,  fan-. 
cjing  she  saw  the  lurid  liglit  behind  the  curtain  grow 
more  vivid,  as  if  blown  by  bellows.  Suddenly  the  glow 
deepened ;  she  saw  distinctly  three  masked  men,  and 
then  the  whole  vanished  so  suddenly  that  she  fancied 
it  might  have  been  an  optical  delusion. 

"Madame,"  resumed  Armand,  looking  at  her  with 
contemptuous  coldness,  "  a  moment,  a  single  moment, 
will  suffice  to  strike  you  through  every  moment  of  your 
future  life,  —  it  is  the  only  future  that  remains  for  us. 
I  am  not  God.  Listen  to  me  attentively',"  he  added, 
making  a  pause  as  if  to  give  solemnity  to  his  words. 
"Love  will  always  come  at  your  will:  you  have  a 
power  that  is  unlimited  over  men.  Recollect  that  one 
daj-  you  called  to  you  a  man's  love.  It  came,  pure,  hon- 
est, —  as  much  so  as  it  ever  was  or  could  be  upon  this 
earth ;  as  respectful  as  it  was  violent ;  tender  as  the 
love  of  a  woman,  or  that  of  a  mother  for  her  child  ;  so 
vast,  that  it  became  a  folly.  You  trifled  with  that  love ; 
you  were  guilty  of  crime.  It  is  a  woman's  right  to  refuse 
the  love  she  does  not  share.  The  man  who  cannot  win 
her  is  never  pitied ;  he  has  no  cause  for  complaint. 
But,  Madame  la  duchesse,  to  feign  love,  and  draw  to 
yourself  a  man  deprived  of  natui'al  affections ;  to 
teach  him  the  knowledge  of  happiness  in  all  its  plenti- 
tude  only  to  tear  it  from  him ;  to  rob  his  life  of  joy ;  to 
■  kill  him  not  for  time  but  for  eternity ;  to  poison  every 
hour,  every  thought,  —  that  I  denounce  aa  crime  —  " 
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"Monsieor!" 

"  I  cannot  permit  you  to  answer  me  yet.  Listen 
again :  I  have  rights  ovev  you,  though  I  shall  esevt 
only  thoae  of  a  judge  over  a  criminal.  If  you  liad  no 
conscience  I  should  not  blame  you.  But  you  are  so 
.vonng,  aurely  you  must  have  the  life  of  youth  in  your 
tieart ;  at  least  I  like  lo  think  so.  Yon  are  not  too  de- 
graded to  feet  the  meaning  of  my  words,  though  you 
have  debased  yourself  to  commit  a  crime  unpunishable 
by  law." 

At  this  moment  t^e  duchess  heard  the  dull  sojind  of 
bellows  with  which  the  unknown  figures  seemed  to  rouse 
the  waning  fire  whose  light  now  shot  tlirough  the  cur- 
tain ;  but  Montriveau's  lightning  glance  compelled  her  to 
be  still  and  fix  her  eyes  upon  him ;  his  words  indeed  were 
more  to  her  than  the  crackling  of  that  mysterious  flame. 

"Madame,"  he  continued  after  a  pause,  "when  the 
executioner  puts  his  hand  upon  a  hapless  wretch,  and 
lays  his  neck  upon  the  plank  where  the  law  demands 
that  an  assassin  shall  lose  his  head,  you  know  of  it, 
every  one  knows  of  it,  for  the  newspapers  iiifoiin  both 
rich  and  poor,  —  the  rich  that  they  may  sleep  in  peace ; 
the  poor  that  they  may  take  warning.  Then  you  who 
are  religious  and  even  devout,  you  hasten  to  offer 
masses  for  the  soul  of  that  assassin;  and  yet  —  you 
are  one  of  the  same  stock,  the  elder  branch  of  it. 
Your  branch  feare  nothing ;  you  can  live  happy  and 
careless,  nrivpnjiy  hungpr  nv  ruffle  yAm-  brothei",  the 
galley-slave,  has  killed  a  man :  vou  —  vou  have  slain  a 
man's  happtrressniis  Ufej..his  faith.  The  other  waited 
foT  BS'\ic£im  openly,  and  slew  him  at  his  own  risk  in 
spite  of  the  terrors  of  the  guillotine;  but  you! — you 
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have  beaped  ivrongs  upnn  one  who  was  innocent  of 
wrong  to  yoii ;  you  tameti  a  heart  that  you  might  de- 
vour it  at  your'  fase;  you  enticed  it  with  caresses, 
omitting  none  that  could  lead  it  on  to  desire  all ;  you 
i-equired  sacrifices  that  joa  might  discard  ibem ;  you 
made  that  man  see  the  light,  and  then  \oi  struck  him 
blind.  A  noble  courage!  Such  infamies  are  luxu- 
ries unknown  to  the  commoner  women  at  whom  j'ou 
sneer.  They  at  least  know  how  to  give  and  to  foi^ive ; 
they  love  and  suffer.  They  make  men  paltry  by  the 
grandeur  of  their  devotion.  Go  higher  in  society,  and 
we  fiud  all  the  mud  of  the  streets,  but  it  is  hardened 
and  gilded.  Yes,  to  find  that  which  is' absolutely  igno- 
ble we  must  look  for  education,  a  great  name,  a  beau- 
tiful woman,  a  duchess.  To  fall  so  low,  one  must  be 
bom  so  high  !  "     He  paused  a  moment. 

"  I  express  mjsclf  ill :  I  suffer  from  the  wounds  you 
have  given,  but  I  do  not  complain  of  them.  No,  my 
words  are  not  the  expression  of  personal  hope,  neither 
do  they  contain  pei-sonal  bitterness.  Rest  assured, — 
Madame,  that  I  forgive  you;  and  this  foi^veness  is 
so  full  that  you  cannot  complain  that  I  have  brought 
you  here,  thougli  against  your  will.  Nevertheless,  you 
may  make  other  lifiirts  sufer  as  mine  has  suffered.  In 
their  interest  I  am  inspired  with  a  desire  for  justice,  j 
Expiate  your  fault,  and  God  may  pardon  you,  —  at 
least  I  hope  so." 

At  these  words  the  eyes  of  the  woman  now  beaten 
down  and  torn  in  mind  fdled  witli  tears, 

"Why  do  you  weep?  Be  faithful  to  your  nature. 
You  have  watched  without  pity  the  tortures  of  a  heart 
you  have  broken.     Others  may  tell  you  that  you  give 
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them  life ;  to  me  you  have  jpven  flnnihilation.  Ferhftpa 
yon  have  guessed  that  I  do  not  belong  to  myself;  per- 
haps jou  wilt  tell  me  to  live  Tor  friends,  and  bear  the 
chill  of  death,  the  grief  of  life,  nith  them.  Is  that  your 
thought?  it  is  kind  indeed !  Are  voii  like  the  tigers  of 
the  wilderness  who  make  the  wound  and  then  lick  it?" 

The  duchess  burst  into  tears. 

"  Spare  yourself  those  tears,  Madame.  If  I  believed 
.  in  them  at  all  it  would  be  as  a  warning.  Are  they  or 
f  are  they  not  one  of  your  stratagems?  Afl^r  all  those 
J  that  I  have  seen  you  employ,  bow  could  I  beliew  in 
\  j-our  emotions?  Nothing  about  j-ou  has  the  power  to 
J  move  me  now,     I  have  said  all." 

Madame  de  Langeais  rose  with  a  movement  that  was 
full  of  dignity  and  yet  was  humble. 

"You  have  tlie  right  to  treat  me  harshly,"  she  said, 
holding  out  to  him  a  hand  which  he  did  not  take. 
"Your  words  are  not  harsh  enough.  I  deserve  this 
punishment." 

"Punishment!  Madame,  I  punish  you?  To  punish 
is  to  love.  Expect  nothing  fi-om  me  that  resembles 
feeling,  I  niiglit  indeed  on  my  own  behalf  be  accuser, 
judge,  and  executioner  ;  but,  no,  —  I  ehall  accomplish 
presently  a  duty,  not  a  revenge.  The  worst  vengeance 
to  my  tiiinking  is  to  disdain  that  which  is  in  our  hands. 
Who  knows  ?  perhaps  I  shall  be  the  minister  of  your  fli- 
ture  happiness.  In  bearing,  as  you  will,  the  mark  of  your 
criminality,  you  may  be  forced  to  the  repentant  life  of  a 
criminal.     Then,  perhaps,  you  may  learn  to  love  !" 

The  duchess  listened  with  a  submission  that  was 
neither  feigned  nor  calculated.  She  spoke,  after  an 
interval  of  silence ;  — 
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"Armand,"  she  said,  "I  thought  thaLJD, resisting 
love  I  obeyed  the  cliaste  insflncta  of  a  woman  ;  and  it 
was  not  fi'om  vou  that  I  expected  such  repronch.  You 
take  my  weakness  and  call  it  crime.  Did  you  not  see 
that  I  was  sometimes  drawn  lieyoiid  my  duty  by  the 
thoughts,  unknown  to  me,  of  love ;  and  that  on  the 
morrow  I  was  gi'ieved,  disti-esae<l,  at  having  gone  ao 
far?  Alas!  I  sinned  through  ignorance.  Tliere  was, 
I  swear  to  you,  aa  miicli  good  faith  in  the  minutes 
when  I  yielded  to  my  feelings  as  there  was  in  the  hours 
of  my  remorse.  And  then,  what  is  it  you  complain  of  ? 
The  ^ft  of  my  heart  did  not  suffice,  you  demanded 
brutally  —  " 

"Brutally!"  exclaimed  Montriveau ;  then  he  said 
within  himself,  "  If  I  ent«r  a  war  of  words  with 
her  I  am  lost." 

"Yes,  you  came  to  me  as  to  some  bad  woman; 
vrithout  respect,  with  none  of  the  wiurtesies  of  love. 
Had  I  not  the  right  to  pause,  to  reflect?  Well,  I  have 
reflected.  What  was  unseemly  in  your  conduct  is  ex- 
cusable. Love  was  its  motive  ;  let  me  think  ao,  and 
justify  you  to  my  own  heart.  Armand,  to-night  as 
you  uttered  that  prophecy  of  evil  I  was  thinking  of  our 
happiness,  I  had  confidence  in  the  noble  character 
of  which  you  have  given  me  so  many  proofs,  I  b 
all  yours  — "  she  added,  bending  to  hia  ear.  "  Yi 
I  bad  a  strange  new  desire  to  give  happiness  to  a  man 
so  sorely  tried  by  adversity.  Master  for  master! 
asked  for  a  noble  man.  The  higher  I  felt  myself,  the 
less  I  could  look  down.  Trusting  in  you,  I  thought  of 
a  lifetime  of  love  at  the  moment  you  predicted  deatb. 
Streogth  is  nevei  without  mercy :  my  friend,  yon  are 
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too  strong  to  be  cruel  to  a  poor  n-omaa  who  loves  joa. 
If  m;  faults   have   been  maoj,   will    vou   Dot  forgive 
them?     Let  nic  repair  tbetu  :  ropontanoc  is  the  grace 
of  love,  and,  oh  !  I  would  be  gracionB  to  thee  !     Conld 
I  alone  of  all  women  be  witlioiit  fears,  doubts,  timidi- 
ties, before  the  step  that  was  to  bind  my  life,  —  that  tie 
that  men  break  eo  easily?     Those  common  women  to 
whom  jou  compare  me,  they  j  ield,  but  they  struggle. 
I  too  have  struggled,  bat  —  I  am  here.    Ob.  God!"  si 
cried,   interrupting   herself,    •'■  he  will   not   hear  me ! 
she  wrung  her  hands.    "  But  I  love  thee !  I  am  thine ! 
she  fell  at  his  feet:   ''  thine  !  thine  !   my  only  mastcf ! 

"Madame,"  said  Armand,  offering  to  raise  her, 
"  Antoinette  cannot  save  the  Ducbesse  de  Langeais. 
I  trust  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  Tou  give  your- 
self to-day,  \ou_.:(rjU  refuse  yourself  td-morroff.  Ko 
|)Offer  in  eavfh  or  heR\'eu  can  'a59pre-ine  of  the  gentle 
fidelity  of  your  love.  Pledges  were  for  the  past,  —  our 
past  is  gone  Ibrever." 

At  this  moment  the  red  light  blazed  up  so  vividly 
that  the  duchess  involuntarily  tuincd  her  head  towaixis 
the  portiere  and  saw  distinctly  three  masked  men. 

"  Armand,"  she  said,  "  I  would  not  think  ill  of  you. 
Why  are  those  men  here?  What  are  you  preparing  to 
do  to  me  ?  " 

"Those  men  are  as  silent  as  I  shall  be  myself  on 
all  that  passes  here ;  tho3'  are  my  hands  and  my  beait. 
One  of  them  is  a  surgeon  — " 

"  A  surgeon ! "  she  said.  "  Armand  —  my  friend !  un- 
certainty is  great  suffering.  Speak,  tell  me  if  you  seek 
my  life.    I  will  give  it  to  you ;  you  need  not  take  it." 

"You  have  not  understood  me,"  said  Montriveac, 
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"Did  I  not  speak  to  j'ou  of  justice?  To  quiet  your 
fears,"  he  added  coldly,  takiDg  a  piece  of  steel  which 
lay  upon  the  table,  "  I  will  explain  what  I  have  decided 
to  do  to  you." 

He  showed  her  a  small  cross  of  two  bars,  fastened  to 
the  end  of  the  steel.  "  My  irlentla  are  heating  a  cross 
like  this;  we  shaU  apply  it  to  your  forehead,  — th 
between  the  eyes,  where  yon  cannot  hide  it  with  dia- 
monds, and  escape  the  inquiries  of  your  world.  Ton 
will  bear  upon  j-our  brow  a  mark  as  infamous  as  that 
which  brands  the  ahonlder  of  your  brother,  the  convict. 
The  pain  will  be  nothing ;  but  I  feared  some  agitation, 
some  resistance — " 

"  Resistance !  "  she  cried,  striking  her  hands  joyfully 
together.  "  No !  no !  I  would  that  all  the  world  were 
here  to  see  it.  Ah,  my  Armand,  quick!  mark,  mark  thy 
creature  as  a  poor  little  thing  of  thine !  Proofs  of  my  I 
love?  they  are  all  hero  in  one.  Ah,  I  see  only  mercy  ] 
and  pardon,  happiness  unspeakable,  in  thy  revenge. 
When  thou  hast  marked  me  for  thine  own,  when  my 
soul  humbly  bears  thy  red  cipher,  thou  canst  not  aban- 
don me.  Then,  then,  I  am  forever  thine  !  Isolate  me  from 
the  world,  for  thou  wilt  take  care  of  me :  if  riot,  thou 
wouldst  be  a  coward,  —  and  I  know  thee  noble,  great. 
Ah,  the  woman  who  loves  will  mark  herself!  Come,  gen- 
tlemen, come  quickly  !  brand  the  Ducliesse  de  Langeais, 
She  belongs  to  Monsieur  de  Montrivean  now  and  ever. 
Come  !  all  of  you  !  my  forehead  burns  hotter  than  your 
iron." 

Armand  turned  quickly  that  he  might  not  see  the 
duchess  kneeling  before  him.  He  said  a  word,  and  his 
friends  disappeared  from  the  adjoining  room.     Women 
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accustomed  to  tlie  life  of  salons  utulerstand  the  play  of 
mirrors :  the  duchess,  eager  to  read  his  heart,  watched 
him  in  the  one  that  was  before  her.  UucoDScious  of 
this,  Montriveau  wiped  awaj  a  tear.  The  whole  future 
of  the  duchess  seemed  in  that  tear ;  and  when  he  turned 
to  raise  her  she  was  standing.  She  believed  he  loved 
her ;  and  the  shock  was  terrible  when  he  said,  with  that 
iadeive  firmness  she  bad  herself  so  often  used  when  she 
was  tiifling  with  him,  —  -•. 

"  1  absolve  you,  Madame.  Believe  me,  this  scene 
will  be  aa  if  it  had  never  taken  place.  But  here  and  i 
Dow  we  say  farewell.  1  like  to  believe  that  you  were  , 
sincere  in  your  boudoir  iu  your  seductious,  and  sin- 
cere now  in  this  outpouring  of  jour  heart.  Farewell ! 
my  faith  is  dead.  You_3tOiiM.J^™ent  me  still;  the 
duchess  would  be  always  there.  AhT^no  nIHtter ;  fare- 
n^V.  wf  mil  Jfpy"-  ""'^•"■at^n'l^^^''^*^'^ 

"  What  would  you  like  to  do?"  he  added,  changing 
his  tone  to  that  of  a  master  of  ceremonies.  "  Will  you 
go  home ;  or  would  jou  like  to  return  to  Madame  de 
S4iTzy?  I  have  employed  all  my  power  to  protect  your 
reputation ;  neither  your  people  nor  society  can  ever 
know  what  has  happened  during  the  last  hour.  Your 
people  think  you  still  at  the  l)all ;  your  carriage  is  in 
Madame  de  Serizy's  courtyard,  your  coup4  is  in  yonr 
.  Where  would  you  like  to  go?" 
What  do  you  think  best,  Armand?" 
There  is  no  Armand  here,  Madam^  la  duchesse. 
We  are  strangers  to  each  other." 

"Take  me  to  theball,  then,"  she  said,  wishing  to  pni 
his  power  to  the  proof.  "  Throw  back  into  the  purga- 
tory of  the  world  a  woman  who  has  suffered  and  must 
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continue  to  suffer  there,  since  for  her  there  can  be  no 
joy.  Oh,  my  friend,  I  do  love  you, — even  as  those 
commoner  women  love.  I  would  put  my  arms  about 
jour  neck  in  the  ball-room,  if  you  asked  it.  The  world 
is  vile,  but  it  baa  not  corrupted  me.  I  am  s^oung,  and 
love  has  made  me  younger.  Yes,  I  am  a  child, — thy 
child,  for  thou  hast  created  me.  Oh,  Armand !  do  not 
banish  me  fWim  my  Eden  !  " 

Montriveau  made  a  gesture. 

"  If  I  must  go,  let  me  take  something  with  me,  some 
trifle,  — this,  to  put  upon  my  heart  to-oigbt,"  she  saitl, 
picking  up  one  of  his  gloves  and  folding  it  in  her  hand- 
kerchief, "No,"  she  continued,  "I  am  not  of  that 
depraved  world  of  heartless  women.  You  do  not  know 
them,  or  you  would  distinguish  me  from  them.  Some 
give  themselves  for  money,  some  for  jewels ;  all  are  vile. 
And  yet,  my  Armand,  there  are  those  among  us  who  are 
noble,  chaste,  and  pure.  Would  that  I  had  all  their  noble 
qualities  to  place  them  at  your  feet !  Do  you  seek  a  love 
beneath  you,  rather  than  one  whose  devotion  is  allied  to 
greatness?  Then,  oh,  my  Armand !  I  would  be  a  simple 
bourgeoise,  a  working- wo  man,  to  please  thee.  Misfor- 
tune has  made  me  a  duchess,  —  and  yet  I  would  I  were 
born  near  the  throne  that  I  might  lay  down  all  for  thee  !  " 

He  listened,  moistening  a  cigar. 

"Let  me  know  when  you  are  ready  to  go,"  he  said. 

"  But  if  I  wish  to  stay  ?  " 

"  That  is  another  thing." 

"Look,  this  one  is  ill  made/'  she  cried,  taking  a 
tag&t,  and  putting  it  to  her  lips. 

"What!  you  smoke?"  he  said. 

*'I  would  do  all  things  to  please  you," 
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"  Very  well :  then  go,  Madame  ! " 

"  I  obey,"  she  answered,  weeping. 

"  Cover  your  eyes  that  you  may  not  see  tte  way  by 
which  I  take  you. 

"  I  am  I'eady.  Annand,"  she  said,  blindfolding  herself. 

"Can  jou  see?" 

"No." 

He  softly  knelt  at  her  feet. 

"  Ah,  I  hoar  thee!  "  she  exclaimed,  with  a  lovelj' 
gesture  of  joj',  for  slie  thought  his  feigned  harsliuess 
was  about  to  cease. 

He  offered  to  kiss  lier  lips ;  she  bent  towards  him. 

"  You  can  see,  Madame?" 

"  A  little." 

"  You  deceive  me  again  !  always  !  " 

"  Ah ! "  she  suid,  with  the  anger  of  an  honor  mis- 
iiuderstood,  "take  off  this  handkei-cbief  and  lead  me, 
Itlohsicur;  I  shall  not  open  my  ej'es." 

Armand,  convinced  by  this  cry,  led  forward  the  ducfa- 

.  ess,  nobly  blind ;  and  as  he  held  her  hand  with  paternal 

care  to  show  her  where  to  place  her  foftt,  and  how  to  go  up 

'     or  down,  he  studied  tiie  quivering  pulses  which  betrayed 

<  a  heart  now  throbbing  with  a  first  true  love.     Madame 

do  Langeais.  happy  in  being  able  thus  to  sijcak  to  him, 

tried  to  tell  him  all ;  but  he  remaine<l  inflexible.     When 

her  hand  questioned  his,  he  gave  no  answering  pressure. 

At  last  he  told  her  to  step  forward  alone  ;  she  obeyed. 

As  she  did  so  he  held  back  her  dress  that  it  might  not 

catch  in  a  narrow  aperture  through  which  she  passed. 

V  Madame  do  Langeais  was  deeply  touched  by  this  little 

.  action  ;  it  betrayed  a  lingering  love.    It  was  in  fact  Mon- 

1  triveau's  last  farewell ;  he  left  her  without  another  word. 
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When  she  felt  herself  alone  in  a  warm  atmosphere 
the  dtichsss  opeDe<1  her  e.vcs.  Sbg  s;>w  that  she  was 
ill  Ifedamc  c\c  Si^rizy'a  honrlnir.  iii)il  her  first  care  was 
to  arrange  the  ilisorder  of  her  dress  and  restore  the 
poetry  of  her  coiffure. 

"  My  dear  Antoinette,"  exclaimed  the  cpuntess, 
opening  the  door  of  the  boudoir,  "  we  have  looked  for 
you  everywhere." 

"  I  came  here  for  a  little  freah  air,"  she  said  ;  "  it  is 
80  intolerably  warm  in  the  salons." 

"We  thought  30U  had  left,  but  my  brother  Ron- 
querolles  told  me  your  people  were  still  waiting  for 
you." 

"  I  am  very  tired,  dear ;  let  me  rest  here  for  awhile." 

"  What  is  the  mutter?  you  are  trembling." 

The  Mavquis  dc  Ronqucrolles  entered.  "I  fear, 
Madame  la  duchesse,  tliat  some  accident  may  happen 
to  you.  I  have  just  seen  your  eoaehman,  and  he  is 
as  drunk  as  the  Twenty-two  Cantons." 

The  duchess  did  not  answer:  she  was  looking  at 
the  chimnej-,  the  mirrors,  the  walls,  —  striving  to  detect 
the  opening  throngh  which  sho  had  passed.  Then  the 
overpowering  sense  of  being  thrust  back  into  the  gaye- 
ties  of  a  ball-room  after  the  terrible  scene  which  bad 
changed  forever  the  current  of  her  life  overcame  her, 
and  she  began  to  tremble  violently. 
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"  My  oeires  &re  shaken  by  that  prediction  of  Mon- 
Bieur  de  Montriveau."  she  said,  '-  though  it  was  only  s 
jest.  I  must  go  home  and  see  if  lh«  London  &xe  will 
pursue  me  iu  my  dreams.  A-lieu,  dear ;  adieu.  Monsieur 
le  martjiiis.'" 

Slie  c-rosKod  the  hall-rooms,  detained  frequently  by  _ 
flatterers  whom  she  looked  at  with  Blraoge  pity.  She 
felt  how  small  her  world  bad  been  when  she,  its  queen, 
was  thus  humbled  and  abased.  Ob  !  what  were  all  these 
men  beside  the  one  she  loved,  —  compared  to  him  whose 
character,  freed  from  the  j>etliness  she  had  forced  upon 
it,  now  stood  forth  in  her  mind,  perhaps  with  fond  ex- 
aggeration, in  the  noblest  proportiooB? 

She  found  her  ser\-ants  waiting  and  asleep.  . 

'^  Have  you  left  tbe  antechamber  this  evening?"  tiba 
asked. 

"  No,  Madame." 

As  she  got  into  her  carriage  she  saw  that  ber  ooach- 
y  man  was  drunk,  —  a  danger  which  would  have  lightened 
.  her  under  other  circumstances,  but  the  great  shocks  of 
/   life  arrest  all  vulgar  fears.     She  reached  home  safely ; 
bat  knew  herself  changed  and  in  the  grasp  of  an  un- 
known emotion.      For  her  there  was  fix>m  henceforth 
but  one  man  in  the  world  ;  tliat  is  to  say,  lor  one  only 
did  she  desire  to  have  a  value.     If  physiolc^sts  can 
promptly  define  love  by  the  light  of  the  laws  of  na- 
ture, moralists   find   far  more  difficulty  in  explaining 
it  when  considered  with  the  developments  given  to  it 
by  society.     Nevertheless  there  exists,  in  spite  of  the 
heresies  of  tbe  thousand  and  one  sects  that  dnide  the 
church  of  love,  a  straight  and  clear-cut  line  passing 
sharply  through  their  doctrines ;  a  line  which  (UscusaioQ 
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caanot  bend,  and  whose  intlexible  truth  explains  the 
crisis  into  wiiiuh  tlic  Dnchesse  de  Langeais,  like  many 
other  women,  was  now  plunged.  She  did  not  love  as 
yet:  she  had  a  passion. 

JjOVc  and  passion  are  two  states  of  the  sonl  which 
poets,  men  ol'  tfio""w6i-TJ,  p'En'6so"|")lic"i-s,  and  fools  con- 
timiaiiy  eoiiloumi.  Love  carries  with  it  a  mutuality 
of  feeling,  a  certainty  of  joys  that  nothing  can  take 
away,  a  constant  interchange  of  happiness,  and  a 
confldeuce  between  two  beings  so  complete  as  to  ex- 
clude all  jealousy.  Possession  is  then  a  means,  not  an 
end.  Infidel  it jMnay  cause__Buffi!_i;iugj_but  cannot  detach 
love.  The  soul  is~Tiot  more,  nor  is  it  less,  ai-dent  or 
agitated ;  it  is  ceaselessly  happj'.  Spread  through  all 
time,  as  if  by  a  divine  breath,  desire  takes  but  one 
tint ;  the  sky  of  life  is  blue  as  the  blue  of  the  purest 
heavens. 

Passion  is  the  foreteller  of  love  and  its  infinitudes, 
to  which  all  suH'ering  souls  aspire,  i'assion  is  hope, 
wbTcE'mayTe  deceived.  Passion  signifies  both  sufier- 
ing  and  change ;  passion_  ceases  when  lio]>e  is  dead. 
Mee.and  women  <■<■■>,  withnut  fii^])o..^i-;..y  themselves, 
feel  more  tTia"n  "one  passion  :  is  it  not  natural  for  the 
heart  to  stretch  out  towards  joy?  In  life  there  is  but 
one  love.  All  discussions  written  or  spoken  ujjon  this 
feeling  may  be  summed  up  in  two  questions :  Is  it  a 
passion?     Is  it  love ? 

As  love  cannot  exist  without  the  mutual  Joys  that 
perpetuate  it,  the  duchess  was  now  under  the  j'Oke  o( 
passion :  she  was  passing  through  the  consuming  agi- 
tation, the  parching  desires,  the  involuntary  calculations, 
that  are  expressed   by  the  one  word  pas.Hon.     She 
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suffered.  Amid  these  troubles  of  her  bouI  rose  the 
lesser  tumults  of  vanity,  self-love,  pride,  and  dignity,— 
forms  of  egotism  which  are  nllied  to  each  other.  She 
had  said  to  a  man;  "I  love  thee  —  I  am  thine!" 
Could  the  Duchesse  de  Lnngeais  say  these  words  in 
vain?  Either  he  must  love  lier,  or  she  must  lay  down 
her  social  sceptre.  Slie  wrung  her  hands  and  ivrilhed\ 
upon  her  bed,  cr3'ing  out:  "I  must  be  loved!"  and  / 
the  faith  she  still  kept  in  herself  revived  her  courage^y 
The  dui'liess  was  stung,  the  proud  Paiisiau  was  humi- 
liated ;  hut  tlie  true  woman  cluug  to  hope,  and  her 
imagination,  resenting  the  lost  time  of  joy,  went  before 
to  picture  the  inextinguishable  happiness  of  love.  She  \ 
well-nigh  attained  to  a  perception  of  it ;  for  as  a  doubt 
of  Montriveau's  affection  stung  her,  she  found  a  sudden 
joy  in  saying  to  herself,  "I  love  him  !  "  The  world  and 
the  Church  —  she  was  ready  to  lay  them  at  his  feet: 
Armand  was  her  religion. 

Madame  de  Langeais  passed  the  following  day  in  a 
species  of  moral  coma,  joined  to  bodily  agitations  that 
nothing  can  expi-ess.  She  tore  up  many  letters  as  soon 
as  she  had  written  them  ;  and  allowed  her  mind  to  float 
on  impossible  conjectures.  She  tried  to  believe  that 
Montriveaii  would  come  to  her  at  the  hour  of  iiia  former 
^Lsita,  and  waited  for  it  eagerly;  her  whole  being  was 
concentrated  on  the  single  sense  of  liearing.  Slie 
closed  her  eyes  at  times  that  she  might  force  heraelf 
to  listen,  as  it  wei-e,  through  space :  then  came  the  wish 
to  annihilate  all  sulistances  between  herself  and  her 
[ov6,  that  she  might  obtain  that  absolute  silence  wliich 
allows  sound  to  ri-ach  us  fi'om  long  distances.  In  this 
concentration  of  her  mind  the  ticking  of  the  clock  ia 
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the  boudoir  was  agony  to  her ;  it  was  like  a  sinister 
forebodii^  cbatter,  and  sbe  stopped  it.  Midnight 
sounded  from  the  salon. 

"My  God!"  she  cried,  "to  sue  him  won  Id  be 
Once  he  came  drawn  by   love ;    his   voice  filled    this 
room,  —  and  now,  vacancy  !  nothing  !  " 

Bemembering  those  scenes  of  coquetry  that  once  she 
played  to  his  injury,  tears  of  despair  Bowed  down  her 
cheeks. 

"  Madame  la  dnchesse  is  perhaps  not  aware  that  it 
is  two  in  the  morning,"  said  her  waiting- worn  an.  "  I 
feared  that  Madame  was  ill." 

"Yes,  I  am  going  to  bod:  but  remember,  Susette, 
never  to  enter  my  room  unless  I  ring.  I  shall  not  tell 
you  twice." 

For  a  week  Madame  de  Langeais  went  to  all  the 
.  houses  whore  she  hoped  to  meet  Monsieur  de  Mon- 
trivean.  Contrary  to  her  custom  she  went  early  and 
came  awiiy  late.  She  gave  up  dancing,  and  played 
cards.  Fniitless  expectation!  She  neither  saw  him, 
nor  dared  to  utter  his  name.  At  last,  overcome  by  a 
momentary  despair,  she  said  one  morning  to  Madame 
de  S^rizj'  with  as  much  indifference  aa  she  conld  as- 
sume: "Have  you  quarrelled  with  Monsienr  de  Mon- 
triveau?    I  have  not  seen  him  at  j^our  house  lately?" 

"No,  he  does  not  come  any  more,"  answered  the 
countess  laughing;   "he  does  not  go  anywhere.     Ho 
is  probably  occupied  with  some  woman." 
y"   "  I  thought,"  said  the  duchess  gently,   "that  the 
'Marquis  de  Eonquerollea  was  intimate  with  him?" 

"T~never  heard  my"Brother  say  that  he  even  knew 
him." 
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Iladame  de  Langears  made  no  reply.  Madame  de 
Serizy  took  advantage  of  ber  silence  to  lasb  a  fFicndsbip 
which  had  long  been  bitter  to  her,  and  she  resumed,  — 

"Do  you    regret  that  gloomy  individual?     I  ba^e 
heard  shocking  things  about  him.    Wound  liini,  and  theji,.,^ 
saj-  he  never  foigivt-s ;  love  lum.  aiw.1  he  will  pnt  joii  ^ 
ill  chaius.    When  I  complain  of  him,  I  am  told  by  those    ) 
who  laud  him  to  the  skies  that  he  knows  how  to  love. 
I  am  constantly  told  of  his  great  heart,  of  his  devotion 
to  his  Aiends.      Bah  !  society  docs  oot  want  such  noble 
souls.      Men  of  that  kind  are  all  \'ery  welt  among  each 
other,  but  I  wish  they  would  stay  there  and  leave  us  to  our 
own  little  mediocrity.    Don't  you  think  so,  Antoinette  ?  " 

In  spit«  of  her  social  self-possession,  the  duchess 
seemed  agitated,  but  she  rephed  with  an  ease  of  manner 
that  deceived  ber  friend, — 

"I  am  really  sorry  not  to  see  him  any  more,  fori 
felt  a  great  interest  in  him,  —  even  a  sincere  friendship. 
You  may  thiuk  me  absui-d,  dear  friend,  but  I  do  prefer 
the  nobler  natures.  To  care  for  fools  seems  to  me  a 
proof  that  we  have  senses  and  not  souls." 

As  Madame  de  Serizy  had  never  "  distinguished  "  any 
but  commonplace  men,  and  was  at  this  time  much  occu* 
pied  by  a  handsome  fop,  the  Margnia  li'Ajjripmnnt^  she 
made  no  reply. 

Madame  de  Langeais  caught  at  the  hope  conveyed 
-  by  this  retreat  from  the  world,  and  wrote  to  Montriveau 
va  tender,  humble  letter  fitted  to  bring  him  back  to  her 
_^f  he  still  loved  her.  She  sent  it  early  in  the  morning 
by  her  footman,  whom  she  questioned  on  his  return. 
When  the  man  assured  her  that  he  bad  given  it  into  the 
hands  of  the  marquis  himself,  she  could  scarcely  restrain 
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ber  joj'.  Arinaiid  was  in  Paris !  alone,  at  home,  shut 
np  from  the  world !  During  aU  that  daj  she  waited  for 
the  answer.  None  came.  Through  a  series  of  hourly 
renewed  expectations  Antoinette  found  constant  reasons 
for  the  delay.  Armand  was  hesltattug ;  perhaps  the 
answer  might  be  sent  by  post.  But  towards  night  she 
could  deceive  herself  no  longer.  Day  of  anguish,  min- 
gled with  eufTerings  that  brought  pleasure,  throbbings 
of  the  heart  which  suffocated,  struggles  of  the  mind  that 
shortened  life !  TIjc  next  day  she  sent  to  Monsieur  de 
Montriveau  for  the  answer. 

"Monsieur  le  niai-quis  sends  word  that  he  will  come 
to  see  Madame  la  ducbesse,"  answered  Julian. 

She  fled  ttr  the  sofa  ia  her  bondoir  that  sbe  might 
hide  her  joy. 

"  He  is  coming ! "    The  thought  rent  her  soul. 

Those  who  have  never  known  the  storm  and  strain  of 
such  waiting,  and  the  fructifications  of  hope  that  pass 
through  it,  are  devoid  of  the  clear  flame  which  makes 
manifest  to  the  soul  the  pure  essence  of  a  desired  object 
as  much  as  its  jwtual  reality.  To  love  and  wait,  —  is 
it  not  to  drain  the  ernse  of  hope  that  never  fails  ?  —  to 
yield  one's  self  up  to  the  flail  of  passion,  happy  thr 
all  the  disillusions  of  the  truth?  Love's  waiting. 
emanation  of  vital  force  and  desire,  is  to  the  human 
soul  like  the  fragrant  exhalations  of  certain  flowers. 
We  leave  the  gorgeous  and  sterile  beauty  of  liie  tulip 
and  the  coreopsis  to  breathe  the  perfumed  thought  of 
the  orange -flower  and  the  volkemeria, — two  blossoms 
which  their  native  lands  have  likened  involuntarily  to 
youthful  brides,  lovely  in  their  past,  lovelier  in  tlieir 
Aiture. 
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The  duchess  learned  the  joys  of  her  new  birth  as  she 
felt  nith  a  sptcies  of  intoxication  these  scoui-gings  of 
love,  and  saw  thixtugh  her  changed  emotions  new  vistas 
and  nobler  meanings  in  the  things  of  life.  As  she  has- 
tened to  her  dressing-room  she  understood  for  the  first 
time  Iho  true  value  of  dress  and  all  the  delicate  miuot« 
tarcR  of  the  person  when  dictated  bj-  love  and  not  by 
vanity  :  already  these  things  were  helping  her  to  bear 
the  burden  of  suspense.  Her  toilette  finished,  she  fell 
back  into  painful  agitation,  into  all  the  nervous  horjors 
of  that  dread  power  which  sends  its  fermenting  leaven 
through  the  mind,  and  is  i>erhap3  a  disease  whose 
anguish  is  dear  to  us. 

She  was  dicssed  and  waiting  by  two  in  the  afterno 
at  half-past  eleven  at  night  Montriveau  had  not  arrived.  ^ 
To  picture  the  agony  of  this  poor  woman,  who  may  be 
called  the  spoiled  child  of  civilization,  we  should  need 
to  t«ll  how  many  poems  the  heart  can  concentrate  into 
one  thought,  to  weigh  the  essence  exhaled  by  the  spirit 
at  the  vibrations  of  a  bell,  or  measure  the  ^ital  forces 
spent  and  lost  as  carriage- wheels  roll  on  and  on  without 
stopping, 

"Can  he  be  trifling  with  me?"  she  asked  herself  as 
she  heard  the  clock  strike  midnight. 

She  turned  pale ;  her  teeth  chattered  as  she  struck 
her  hands  tc^cther  and  sprang  up,  quivering,  in  that 
boudoir  where  so  often,  she  remembered,  he  had  come 
unasked.  Then  she  resigned  herself.  Had  she  not 
foreed  him  to  turn  pale  and  quiver  nnder  the  lash  of  her 
irony  ?  Madame  de  Langeais  now  learned  the  miseries 
of  a  woman's  destiny  when,  deprived  of  those  means  of 
action  which  relieve  men,  she  can  only  love  and  wait 
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To  aeefc  her  lover  ia'  a  fault  few  men  will  partlon 
majority  see  degradation  in  that  celestial 
Armand's  soul  was  of  a  nobler  sort ;  might  he 
among  the  lesser  number  of  those  who  reward  such 
es(«ss  of  love  by  an  eternal  devotion  ? 

"  Yes !  I  will  go,"  she  cried,  tossing  sleepless  on  Ii 
bed:  "I  will  go  to  him;  I  will  stretch  my  hands 
him  and  never  weary.  A  man  like  Armand  will  see 
every  step  I  take  to  him  a  promise  of  constancy  and 
love.  Yes  !  the  angels  deisceiid  from  heavea  to  meo. 
will  be  to  him  an  angel." 

On  the  morrow  she  wrote  one  of  those  letters  in 
which  the  spirit  of  the  teu  thousand  Sevignes  of  Paris 
excel.  And  yet  to  ask  for  pity  witliout  humiliation,  to 
fly  to  him  swift-winged  and  never  droop  to  self-abase- 
ment, to  complain  but  not  offend,  to  rebel  with  tender- 
ness, to  forgive  without  lowering  a  just  dignity,  to 
tell  all  and  yet  to  avow  nothing,  —  surely  it  needed  the 
Duchesse  de  Langeais  traiued  by  the  Princesse  de 
Blamont-Chaiiviy  to  write  that  enchanting  letter. 

Julian  was  despatched  with  it :'  Julian,  like  others  of 
his  calliTig,  was  the  victim  of  the  marching  and  counter- 
marching of  love. 

"  What  answer  did  Monsieur  de  Montriveau  send?" 
she  asked,  as  cai-elessly  as  she  could,  when  be  came 
to  give  an  account  of  bis  mission. 

"  Monsieur  le  marquis  desired  me  to  say  to  Madame 
la  duchesse  that  it  was  well  " 

Hon'ihle  reaction  of  the  hoping  heart,  —  to  receive 
before  inquisitive  witnesses  the  answer  that  crushed  it ! 
forced  to  silence,  forbidden  to  murmur !  This  ia  one  of 
the  thousand  pangs  in  the  lot  of  the  wealthy. 
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For  twenty-two^days  Madame  tie  Langeais  wrote  to 
Monsieur  de  Montriveau  williout^  obtaining  any  reply. 
At  last  ber  sti'eiigtii  gave  way,  and  sbe  made  the  excuee 
of  illness  to  escape  ber  daties  to  the  princess  and  also 
to  society.  She  received  only  Ler  father  the  Due  de 
Navancins,  ber  great-aunt  tlie  Princesse  dc  Blamont- 
Chauvrj-,  her  maternal  great- uncle  the  Vidame  de 
Pamiers,  and  the  uncle  of  her  husband  the  Due  de 
Grandliea.  Thpsp  ppraonp  p>Bdily  hp^^vpil  in  Sladame 
.  dc  Langeais'  iUness  when  they  found  her  day  by  day 
paler,  thinuyiu. more  depressed.  The  v^ue  unreet  of  a 
real  love,  the  imtations  of  wounded  pride,  the  sting  of 
the  only  scorn  that  had  ever  reached  her,  the  sprioging 
hopes  forever  formed,  forever  cheated)  —  all  these  pas- 
sions uselessly  excited  wore  upon  Qermany-sided  nature. 
She  was  expiating  the  past  of  her  wasted  life. 
'  From  this  seclusion  she  emerged  for  a  day  to  attend 
a  review  in  which  the  general  wa«  to  take  part.  Sta- 
tioned with  the  royal  family  in  the  balcony  of  the 
Tuilcrics,  the  duchess  enjoyed  one  of  those  hidden  fes- 
tivals of  tiie  heart  whose  memory  lingers  long  through 
coming  years.  Her  languor  added  to  her  beauty,  and 
all  eyes  welcomed  her  with  admiration.  She  exchanged 
a  few  glances  with  Montriveau,  whose  presence  was  the 
secret  of  her  exceeding  loveliness.  The  general  marched 
past  at  her  feet  in  all  that  pomp  of  military  accoutrement 
which  avowedly  affects  the  feminine  imagination,  even 
that  of  the  strictest  prudery. 

To  a  woman  deeply  in  love,  who  had  not  seen  her 
lover  for  two  mouths,  such  a  moment,  fleeting  as  it 
was,  must  have  seemed  like  the  phase  of  a  dream  which 
reveals  to  our  sight  the  fugitive  vision  of  a  land  without 
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horizon.  Women  and  very  young  men  can  alone  im- 
agine the  absorbed  yet  passionate  avidity  which  filled 
the  eyes  of  the  dachesa.  If  men  in  their  early  youth 
and  in  the  paroxysms  of  their  first  passion  have  passed 
through  these  phenomena  of  nervous  force,  they  forget 
them  so  completely  in  later  yeai-s  that  they  deny  the 
very  existence  of  such  luxurious  ecstasy,  —  the  only 
term  by  which  we  can  represent  these  glorious  intui-' 
tions.  B.eligioiis  ecatasy  is  the  exaggeratioti  of  tiiotiglit 
released  from  coi'poreal  bonds ;  whereas,  in  the  ecstasy 
of  love,  tlie  forces  of  our  dual  nature  mingle,  unite, 
embrace  each  other.  Wlien  a  woman  falls  a  prey  to 
the  tyranny  of  passion,  sucli  as  that  which  now  subju- 
gated Madame  de  Laugeais,  she  resolves  rapidly,  and 
by  succeeding  steps  of  whiuh  it  is  impossible  to  render 
an  exact  account.  Thoughts  are  born  one  of  another, 
and  rush  through  the  soul  as  clouds  chased  by  the 
wind  flee  across  the  gi^ay  depths  which  veil  the  saD. 
Acts  alone  reveal  the  current  of  such  thoughts.  Here, 
then,  are  the  acts  which  were  the  outcome  of  this 
woman's  mind. 

On  tlie  morrow  the  Duchesse  de  Langeais  sent  her 
carriage  and  liveries  to  wait  at  the  door  of  Monsieur  do 
Montriveau  from  eight  in  the  morning  till  three  in  the 
"  afternoon.  The  marquis  lived  in  the  Kne  de  Seine,  not 
far  from  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  wliere  there  was  to  be 
on  that  day  a  special  sitting.  Long  before  the  Peers 
assembled,  however,  a  few  pei'sons  had  noticed  the 
carriage  and  the  liveries  of  the  duchess.  —  among  them 
a  young  officer  who  had  been  repelled  by  Madame 
de  Langeais  and  welcomed  by  Madame  de  S^rizy :  the 
Bai'on  de  Mauliucoiir.     He  went  at  once  to  his  new 
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mietreBS,  deligliled  to  t<"ll  her,  umler  promiBe  of  Beereej", 
of  tbis  amazing  folly.  lastantly  the  report  spi'ead 
telegraphically  through  the  coteries  of  the  Faubourg 
Saint-Germain,  reached  the  Chateau  and  the  Elysee- 
Boarbon,  and- became  the  news  of  the  day,  —  the  topic 
of  all  conversations  from  mid<lay  till  midnight.  Nearly 
all  the  women  denied  the  ilict  in  a  manner  which  con- 
fiimed  the  tnith  of  it ;  all  the  men  believed  it  with  itmeh 
indulgent  sympathj-  for  Madame  de  Langeais.  "That 
savage,  Montriveau,  has  a  heart  of  iron,"  they  said, 
Hinging  the  blame  on  Annand ;  *'he  has  exacted  this 
exposure." 

'^Weil,"  said  others,  "Madame  de  Langeais  has  com- 
mitted a  generous  imprudence.  To  renounce  before 
the  eyes  of  all  Paris  her  rank,  her  fortune,  her  fame 
for-  her  lover  is  a  feminine  coup  <mtat,  as  fine  as  that 
cut  of  a  barber's  knife  which  electrized  Canning  at  the 
assizes.  Not  one  of  the  women  who  blame  her  would 
have  made  this  sacriflee,  —  worthy,  indeed,  of  the  olden 
time.  Madame  de  Langeais  is  an  heroic  woman  to  act 
out  tbe  tnfth  that  is  in  her.  She  can  love  no  one  but 
Montriveau  after  this.  Well,  there  is  grandeur  in  say- 
ing openly :  '  I  will  have  but  one  passion  ! '  " 

"  What  will  become  of  society.  Monsieur,  if  you  thus 
do  honor  to  open  yice  without  respecting  virtue?"  said 
the  wife  of  the  attorney-general,  the  Comtesse  de 
Grandville- 
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While  the  Chateau,  the  Fauboui^,  and  the  Cbauss^ft 
d'Antin  were  discussing  the  shipwreck  of  this  aristoA 
cratic   virtue,    while    lively  young   men    were    daahiug  ^7 
on  horseback  through  the  Rue  de  Seine  to  see  with     C. 
their  own  eyes  the  can'iage  that  proclaimed  Madame  de      J 
Langeais'  presence  with  Montriveau,  she  herself  was 
lying  trembling  \a  her  darkened  boudoir  ;  Armand,  who 
had  chanced  not  to  sleep  at  home,  was  walking  in  the 
Tuileries  with  his  ftiend  de  Marsay ;  and  the  relations 
of  the  duchess  were  g&ing  fVom  one  to  another  making 
appointments  to  meet  at  hei  house,  intending  to  repri- 
mand her  and  take  measures  to  stop  the  scandal. 

At  three  o'clock  the  Duc  de  NavaiTeins,  the  Vidame 
de  Pamiei'8,  the  old  Prineesae  de  Blamont-Chanvry,  and 
the  Due  de  Grandlicu  were  assembled  in  the  salon 
of  the  H&tel  de  Langeais.  To  them,  as  to  all  other  in- 
quirers, the  servants  answered  that  their  mistress  was 
out;  tiie  duchess  had  made  no  exception  in  favor  of 
any  one.  These  four  personages — illustrious  in  that 
high  sphere  of  which  the  Almanacli  de  Gotha  keeps 
the  sacred  record  and  annually  sets  a  seal  upon  its 
changes  and  hereditarj'  pretensions  —  demand  a  rapid 
sketch,  without  which  this  social  picture  would  be  in- 
complete. . 

The  Princesse  de  Blamont-Chauvry  was  the  mosn 
poetic  female  relic  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  to  whose^ 
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nmiame  she  bad,  it  was  whispered,  dorii^  ber  gar 
vouth  contributed  her  quota.  Of  her  rarioos  earlr 
cbanoH  Doiie  remained  hut  a  oose  remarkablr  promi- 
nent, thill,  aod  cuned  like  a  Turkish  blade,  —  the  chief 
feature  of  a  face  which  bore  some  resemblance  to  an  old 
white  glove.  a  few  crimpeil  ami  powdered  curls,-  slip- 
pers with  pro'iii.'i'Mis  lieclj,  lace  caps  with  ribbon  knots, 
black  mittens,  and  ilm  par  fait »  roiitfntfmentg.  To  do 
her  justice  we  nin-it  add.  that  she  had  hei-self  bo  high  an 
opinion  of  her  ruins  that  fihe  went  bare-necked  in  the 
evening,  wore  gloves  instead  of  sleeves,  and  painted  her 
cheeks  with  the  clas'-ic  rouge  of  Martin.  An  alarming 
amiability  in  her  wrinkles,  a  lively  fire  in  her  eyes,  a 
])ortentou3  ilignity  in  her  carriage,  a  triple  fork  of  malice 
on  her  tongue,  an  infallilile  memory  in  her  bead,  made 
this  old  woman  an  actual  power  in  societT.  The  parch- 
ment of  her  brain  held  as  much  information  as  the 
archivea  of  the  Charter  itself,  and  kept  the  record  of 
all  princely  and  dneal  Eiiroi)ean  alliances  down  to  the 
veiy  last  dr'))is  of  the  blood  iS  Charlemagne.  No  usnr- 
patioD  of  title  coidd  eseai>e  her.  Young  men  ansions 
to  be  nell  thought  rf  ambitious  men  with  a  purpose, 
and  all  \ouu^  nomtn  pi  d  her  peipetunl  homage.  Her 
mlon  gave  the  liw  to  the  Fauboni^  Saint-Germain  and 
the  dicta  of  this  female  Talleyrand  were  accepted  as 
final.  Some  persons  came  to  her  for  information  and 
advice  on  etiquLllL'  UIUl  iLe  usages  of  society  ;  others  to 
taice  ic'isons  irom  ner  J'luiLWUs  y«od  taste.  Certainly 
no  old  woman  knew  how  to  pocket  her  snuff-box  with 
such  dignity ;  and  when  she  eat  down,  or  merely 
crossed  her  legs,  she  gave  to  the  sweep  of  her  petti- 
coats   a   grace    and   precision    for   which    all    el^;ant 
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youngwomensighediovaiQ.  Her  voice  had  Stayed  in  her 

head  tUroughont  the  greater  part  of  her  life,  but  she 
had  not  been  able  to  keep  it  from  getting  into  the 
membranes  of  her  nose,  which  gave  it  a  singular  and 
significant  ring.  Out  oflier  former  property  she  had 
recovered  1 50,000  fi-ancs  worth  of  woodland,  generously 
returned  by  Napoleon ;  so  that  everything  about  her 
was  important,  from  her  worldly  means  and  position,  to 
her  marked  individuality. 

This  curious  fossil  was  seated  on  a  sofa  at  the  corner 
of  the  fireplace,  talking  to  the  Vidame  de  Pamiers,  an- 
other contemporaneous  ruin.'^  This  old  noble,  formerly 
a  Commander  of  the  Knights  of  Malta,  was  tall,  alim, 
and  lean ;  his  neck  was  buckled  in  so  tightly  that  the 
cheeks  fell  a  little  over  the  cravat  and  compelled  him  to 
carry  hia  head  extremely  high,  — a  posture  which  would 
seem  consequential  in  many,  but  in  him  was  the 
natural  expression  of  a  thoroughly  Voltairean  mind. 
Ilia  prominent  eyes  seemed  to  see,  and  in  fact  did  see,  j 
e\-erything.  He  always  put  cotton  in  his  eai-s.  In 
short,  his  person  in  its  entii'ety  was  a  perfect  model  of 
aristocratic  lines, — fragile,  supple  lines,  slender  and 
agreeable,  able,  like  those  of  a  serpent,  to  bend  or 
erect  themselves  at  pleasure,  and  glide  or  atltfen  as 
he  chose. 

The  Due  de  Navarreins  was  walking  np  and  down 
the  room  with  the  Due  de  Grandlieu.  Both  were  men 
of  fifty-five  years  of  age,  —  still  fresh,  fat,  short,  well- 
nourished,  rather  florid ;  with  wearj-  eyes,  and  their 
under-lips  slightly  pendulous.     Except  for  the  elegance 
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of  their  language  aod  the  affable  courtesy  and  perfect 
ease  of  their  maDnera  (which  could  in  a  moment  change 
to  insolence),  a  superficial  observer  might  have  taken 
tiiem  for  a  couple  of  bankers,  —  an  error  checked  by  the 
first  woi-ils  of  their  conversation,  which  was  hedged  with 
precautions  against  those  whom  they  held  in  awe,  drj'  or 
empty  for  their  equals,  and  perfidiona  towards  their  in- 
feriors, whom,  as  courtiers  and  statesmen,  they  knew 
liow  to  win  witii  verbal  flattery,  and  stab,  on  occasion, 
with  an  unexpected  word. 

Such  were  these  notable  examples  of  a  great  nobilitj' 
which  chose  to  die  unless  it  could  remain  its  foi-mer  un- 
<'hanged  self;  whicli  deserves  praise  and  blame  in  equal 
portions  ;  and  which  will  never  be  adequately  under- 
stood  until  some  poet  portras's  it,  happy  in  obeying  its 
king  and  in  perishing  by  the  axe  of  Richelieu,  but  de- 
spising the  guillotine  of  '89  as  a  low  and  contemptible 
revenge. 

These  four  individuals  were  remarkable  for  thin  shrill 
voices,  curiously  in  harmony  with  their  ideas  and  their 
deportment.  Perfect  confidence  existed  among  them  ; 
yet  their  court  habit  of  concealing  all  emotion  kept 
them  from  openly  expressing  their  dis])]easure  at  the 
folly  of  their  young  relation.  To  disarm  my  critics, 
and  prevent  theui  fi-om  fastening  on  tlic  piiprl[it.ip,g  with 
wliich  the  lollowmg  Itonveftflllin  opens,  i  must  remind 
them  that  Locke,  when  in  company  with  certain  Eng- 
lish lords  renowned  for  their  wit  and  distinguished  for 
their  manners  as  well  as  for  their  political  integiity, 
amused  himself  by  taking  down  their  conversation  at 
short-hand,  and  caused  tliem  to  roar  with  laughter  as  he 
read  aloud  the  result  and  asked  them  to  say  what  they 
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could  make  of  it.  The  truth  ie,  the  upper  (^lasses  in  all 
nations  have  a  certain  jargon  and  glitter  of  talk,  which, 
if  burned  in  the  embers  of  literary  or  philosophical 
thought,  leave  a  very  small  residuum  of  gold  in  the 
crucible.  On  all  planes  of  social  life,  if  we  except 
few  Parisian  salons,  an  observer  will  find  the  same  a! 
surdities,  differing  from  one  another  according  to  thi 
thickness  or  transparency  of  the  varnish.  Thus  solid 
convei-sation  is  exceptional  in  society ;  BtEctian  dul- 
ness  carries  tiie  day  aud  the  burden  of  talk  through  all 
the  various  strata  of  the  upper  world.  If  in  that  so- 
cial world  men  are  obliged  to  converse,  they  are  certainly 
permitted  to  think  but  little.  Thought  is  fatiguing,  and 
wealthy  people  want  their  lives  to  flow  on  without  effort. 
If  we  put  wit  into  .a  scale,  sliding  from  the  gamin  of 
Paris  to  the  peer  of  France,  we  shall  understand  Mon- 
sieur de  Talleyrand's  saying'  that  "  manuers  are  every- 
thing,"—  a  polite  translation  of  the  legal  maxim  that 
La  forme  emporte-  lefond. 

To  the  mind  of  a  poet  the  language  of  the  lowei 
classes  will  alwaj's  have  the  .advantage  of  giving  a  rongli 
stamp  of  poetry  to  their  thoiif^hts.  These  observations 
explain  in  part  the  barren  en  ptioess  of  ordinary  social 
life,  its  want  of  real  depth,  and  the  repugnance  which 
superior  men  and  women  feel  to  such  unprofitable  inter- 
change of  their  thoughts. 

The  Due  de  Navan'eins  suddonlj-  stopped  short  as  if 
atrack  by  a  bright  idea,  and  said  to  his  eompmiion,  — 

"  Have  you  sold  Thornton  ?  " 

"  No  ;  he  is  lame.  I  am  afraid  I  shall  lose  him.  He 
is  a  capital  hunter.  Do  you  know  how  the  Duchesse  de 
Marigny  ie?" 
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"  Xo  ;  I  (litl  not  call  Ihis  morning.  I  was  just  going 
tbere  when  you  caiue  to  tell  ine  about  Antoinette,  She 
was  very  ill  yesterday,  and  they  despaired  of  her  life. 
She  received  the  last  sacraments." 

"  Her  death  will  alter  your  cousin's  prospects  ? " 

"  Not  at  all.  She  divided  her  property  in  her  life- 
time, and  kept  only  a  pension,  which  was  paid  to  her 
by  lier  niece,  Madame  de  Soulanges,  to  whom  she  made 
over  the  estate  at  Guebriant  for  an  annuity." 

"  She  will  be  qnit«  a  loss  to  society.  A  good  woman. 
The  family  will  lose  her  advice  and  experience,  which 
had  real  weight.  Between  ourselves  be  it  said,  she  was 
the  head  of  the  house.  Her  son,  Marigny,  is  amiable 
enough ;  he  is  witty  and  can  talk ;  he  is  agreeable,  very 
agreeable  —  oh !  as  for  agreeable,  that 's  not  to  be  de- 
nied; but  he  has  no  idea  whatever  of  conducting  him- 
self. Still — it  is  very  extraordinary — he  is  clever.  Thfe 
other  day  he  was  dining  at  the  club  with  all  those  rich  ' 
fellows  of  the  Chauss^e  d'Antin,  and  your  uncle  (who 
is  always  there,  you  know,  for  his  game  of  whist)  saw 
him,  Suipiised  to  meet  him  there,  he  asked  him  if  he 
belonged  to  the  club.  '  Yes  ;  I  don't  go  into  the  world 
any  longer.  I  live  with  the  bankers.'  You  know  why, 
of  course?"  added  the  duke  with  a  sly  smile. 

"  No," 

"  Because  he  is  infatuated  with  a  pretty  bride,  —  that 
little  Madame  Kellner,  daugbter  of  Gondreville,  —  a 
woman,  they  say,  who  is  all  the  fashion  among  that  set 
of  people," 

"  Antoinette  must  be  enjoying  herself,  I  think,"  re- 
marked the  old  vidame  to  his  companion  at  the  corner 
of  the  fireplace. 
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"  The  affection  I  feel  for  that  dear  cliiKl  has  obliged 
me  to  spend  my  morning  in  a.  eiogular  way,"  replied  the 
princess,  i>ocketing  her  snuff-box. 

"  My  dear  aunt,"  said  the  duke,  stopping  before  her, 
"  I  am  in  despair.  Only  one  of  those  Bonaparte  men 
is  capable  of  exacting  such  an  impropriety.  Between 
ourselves,  why  did  not  Antoinette  make  a  better 
choice  ?  " 

"My  dear  nephew,"  answered  the  princess,  "the  \. 
Montriveans  are  an  ancient  family  and  well  connected  :  ^ 
they  are  related  to  all  the  high  nobility  of  Buigundy. 
If  the  Bivandoult  d'Arachoot  of  the  Dulmen  branch 
should  come  to  an  end  in  Galticia,  the  Montriveaus  will 
sncceed  to  aU  the  titles  of  Arechoot ;  they  inherit 
through  their  great-grandfather." 

"Are  you  sure?" 

"I  knew  it  better  than  the  father  of  this  man,  whom 
I  used  to  know  very  well,  and  to  whom  I  told  it.  Though 
a  knight  of  several  orders,  he  ridiculed  distinctions.  He 
was  a  student,  — a  perfect  encyclopaedia.  But  his  brother 
made  a  great  deal  out  of  the  emigration.  I  have  heard 
that  his  relatives  at  the  north  behaved  admirably  to 
"^im." 

"  Yes ;  that  is  true.  The  Comte  de  Montriveau  died 
at  St.  Petersburg,  where  I  met  him,"  said  the  vidame. 
"  He  was  a  large  man,  with  an  incredible  passion  for 
oysters." 

"How  many  could  he  eat?"  asked  the  Due  de 
Grandlieu. 

*'  Ten  dozen  every  day." 

"Without  indigestion?" 

"  None  at  all." 
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"  But  that  19  most  ertraonJioary !  Did  not  thev  give 
him  gout,  or  stone,  or  some  other  iiiconvcnieDce?" 

^'No;  be  had  perfect  health,  and  died  (rom  an 
accident." 

"An  accident!  If  nature  prompted  bira  to  eat  oysters 
he  prol>al>ly  nteded  tbcm  ;  up  to  a  certain  point  our  pre- 
dominant lostes  are  the  conditions  of  our  existence." 

"I  am  of  your  opinion,"  said  the  princess,  smiling. 

"  Madame,  you  are  verj-  satirical,"  said  the  duke. 

"I  only  wished  to  show  3'on  that  such  seatiments 
would  not  be  acceptable  to  youi^er  womea."  she  an- 
swered. Then  she  interrupted  herself,  and  added,  "  But 
my  niece  I  my  niece  !  " 

"  Dear  aunt,"  said  Monsieur  de  Navarreins,  "  I  can- 
not believe  that  she  has  really  gone  to  Monsieur  de 
MoDtriveau." 

"  Pshaw  !"  exclaimed  the  princess.  "  What  is  your 
opinion,  vidame?" 

"If  the  duchess  were  an  artless  girl  I  should  think — " 

"Awoman  in  love  is  always  artless,  my  poor  vidame : 
decidedly  you  are  getting  old,"  said  the  princess. 

"What  is  to  be  done?"  demanded  tlie  duke. 

"If  my  dear  niece  is  wise,"  answered  Madame  de 
Chauvrv,  "  she  will  go  to  Court  this  evening.  Happily 
this  is  Monday,  a  reception  day.  We  will  take  care  to 
have  her  well  surrounded,  and  give  the  lie  to  this  ridicu- 
lous rumor.  There  are  a  thousand  waj's  of  explaining 
it ;  and  if  tlie  Marquis  de  Montriveau  is  an  honorable 
man  he  will  lend  himself  to  any  of  them.  We  will  make 
the  pair  listen  to  FL'ason," 

"  It  would  be  difficult  to  break  a  lance  with  Monsieur 
de  Montriveau,  dear  aunt.     He  is  a  pupil  of  Bouapai-te, 
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and  he  has  a  position.  Blesa  me !  he  is  a  seigneur  of 
these  days,  a  commaQder  of  the  Gnard,  an  important 
man.  He  has  not  the  slightest  ambition  ;  if  he  takes 
offence,  he  is  just  tiie  man  to  say  to  the  King,  '  There  is 
my  resignation,  —  leave  me  in  peace.' " 

' '  What  are  his  opinions  ? " 

"  Very  bad  indeed." 

"As  for  that,"  remarked  the  princess,  "the  King 
himself  is  what  he  always  was,  —  a  jacobin  fieur-dt- 
Used." 

"  Oh,  somewhat  modified  !  "  interposed  the  vidame. 

"  No ;  I  know  him  of  old.  The  man  who  pointed  to 
the  Court  and  said  to  his  wife  the  first  time  they  dined 
in  public,  '  These  are  our  people,'  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  black  scoundi-el,  I  recognize  Monsieur  in 
the  King,  The  shameless  brother  who  voted  as  he  did 
in  the  Constituent  Assembly  probably  conspires  now 
with  the  liberals,  and  consults  them.  This  philosophi- 
cal bigot  is  quite  as  dangerous  for  his  younger  brother 
as  he  was  for  his  elder ;  in  lact,  1  don't  see  how  the  next 
reign  will  get  out  of  the  troubles  this  big  man  with  a 
tiny  brain  has  been  pleased  to  create  for  it.  Besides, 
he  bates  the  Comte  d'Artots,  and  would  like  to  die  with 
the  thought  that  he  could  not  reign  long." 

"  My  dear  annt,  he  is  the  King.  I  have  the  honor 
.  to  serve  him,  and — " 

"But,  my  dear  nephew,, your  duties  do  not  deprive 
you  of  the  right  of  private  judgment,  do  they?  Your 
house  is  as  ancient  as  that  of  the  Bourbons.  If  the 
Guises  had  had  a  shade  more  resolution,  his  Majesty 
would  be  only  a  plain  gentleman  to-day.  I  am  going 
out  of  the  world  at  the  light  time —  nobility  is  dead. 
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Tea,  everything  is  at  an  end  for  yon,  my  children,"  she 
added,  looking  at  the  \idame.  *'  Is  the  conduct  of  my 
niece  to  be  made  the  talk  of  the  town?  She  has  done 
wrong  ;  I  don't  approve  of  her.  A  useless  scandal  is  a 
great  mistake.  But,  after  all,  I  doubt  the  story.  I 
brought  her  up,  and  I  know  that  —  " 

At  thia  momeut  the  diieliess  emei^ed  from  her  bou- 
doir. Site  had  recognized  ber  aunt's  voice,  and  had 
heard  the  name  of  Mootriveau.  She  wore  a  long, 
loose  morning- dress,  and  a^  slie  caine.into  the  room 
Monsieur  de  Giandlieit,  who  happened  to  be  looking 
\  out  of  the  window,  saw  the  carriage  enter  the  court- 
yard emptj'. 

'  My  dear  daughter,"  said  the  Due  de  Navarreins, 
kissing  her  on  the  forehead,  "  nre  you  aware  of  what  is 
going  on  ? " 

'  Is  anything  extraordinary  going  on,  dear  father?  " 
'  All    Palis    thinks    you    are    with    Monsieur    de 
Moutrivcau." 

"Dear  Antoinette,  you  have  not  been  out,  have 
yon?"  said  the  princess,  holding  out-  her  hand,  which 
the  ducbess  kissed  with  respectful  affection. 

"No,  dear  aunt,  I  have  not  been  out.  Bnt,"  she 
added,  turning  to  the  vidame  and  the  Due  de  Crrand- 
lieu,  "I  intended  tbat  all  Paris  should  think  me  with 
Monsieur  de  Jlontriveau." 

The  duke  raised  his  hands  to  heaven,  struck  them 
despairingly  togetiier  and  folded  his  arms. 

The  old  princess  rose  quickly  on  her  prodigious  heels 
and  looked  at  the  duchess,  who  blushed  and  dropped 
her  eyes.  Sladame  de  Chauvry  drew  her  gently  to  he( 
side  and  said,  "  Let  me  kiss  yon,  my  little  angel." 
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Then  she  kissed  her  forehead  tenderly,  pressed  her 
hand  and  added,  smiling,  "We  are  no  longer  under 
the  Valois,  dear  child.  You  have  compromised  your 
hushand  and  your  position  in  the  world.  But  we  can 
undo  it  all."  _^ 

"  But,  nij'  dear  aunt,  I  want  nothing  undone.  I  wish  / 
all  Fans  to  think  and  say  that  I  spent  this  morning  / 
with  Monsieur  de  Montriveau.  Destroy  that  belief,  \ 
false  03  it  is,  and  you  will  do  me  the  greatest  haim."   ^ 

"  My  daughter,"  said  the  duke,  "  do  you  wish  to  be 
lost  and  cause  your  family  great  uuhappinesa  ?  " 

"My  dear  father,  my  family  in  sacrificing  me  to  its 
own  interests  gave  me  over,  without  intending  it,  to 
irreparable  misery.  You  may  blame  me  for  seeking  to 
soften  my  fate,  but  you  certainly  must  pity  me." 

"This  is  what  it  is  to  take  the  utmost  pains  to 
marry  our  daughters  suitably,"  murmured  the  duke 
to  the  vidame. 

"Dear  chihl,"  said  the  princess,  shaking  off  the 
grains  of  snuff  that  had  fallen  on  her  dress,  "find 
solace  where  you  can  ;  it  is  not  a  question  of  hindering 
your  happiness,  but  of  keeping  it  within  certain  limits. 
/TVe  all  know  that  marriage  is  a  defective  institution 
f  made  tolerable  only  by  love.  But  is  it  necessary  in 
\  taking  a  lover  to  proclaim  it  on  the  Carrousel?  Come, 
l>e  reasonable  and  listen  to  what  we  say." 

"I  am  listening." 

"  Madame  la  duchesse,"  said  the  Due  de  G-randlieu, 
"  if  uncles  were  obliged  to  take  care  of  their  nieces, 
there  would  be  but  one  business  in  life ;  and  society 
would  owe  them  rewards,  honors,  and  the  distinction 
due  to  the  servants  of  a  king.     I  have  not  come  here 
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to  talk  to  jou  about  my  nephew ;  I  &m  thinking  solely 
\  oTyova  iDteresls.  J>et  us  consider.  If  you  are  resolved 
I  to  make  an  o|>en  break,  let  me  tell  you  this :  I  know 
f*  Langeais  ;  I  don't  like  htm.  lie  is  miserly  ami  selfieh 
\.  aa  the  devil.  He  will  separate  from  you,  but  he  will 
keep  your  fortirae  and  leave  you  iienniless,  and  conse- 
qnently  witliout  jfositioii  in  the  world.  The  hundred 
thousand  francs  \<>u  lately  inherited  from  your  ma- 
ternal great-aunt  will  go  to  pay  for  the  jewels  of  his 
mistresses,  and  you  will  be  tied,  garrot«d  by  the  laws, 
and  compelled  to  say  •initn  to  all  that  he  does.  Su|)- 
pose  Monsieur  de  Slonliiveau  should  break  with  you? 
My  dear  niece,  don't  t«ll  me  that  a  man  never  abandons 
a  young  and  pretty  woman.  The  suppoi^ition  is  forced, 
I  admit ;  but  have  we  not  seen  many  charming  women, 
princesses  among  them,  neglected  and  abandoned? 
Then  where  will  you  be,  without  a  husband?  Manage 
the  one  you  have  just  as  you  take  care  of  jour  beauty, 
—  which  is,  after  all,  together  wilh  the  husband,  the 
tail  of  a  woman's  kite.  I  wish  you  to  be  happy  and 
beloved  ;  let  us  look  therefore  at  the  futui-e.  Happily 
or  unhappily  you  may  have  children.  What  will  you 
call  them?  Montriveau?  Well,  ihey  cannot  inherit 
their  father's  fortune.  Tou  will  wish  to  give  them 
yours ;  he  will  wish  to  give  them  bis ;  but  the  law 
steps  in  and  forbids  it.  How  often  we  read  of  suits 
brought  by  heirs-at-law  to  dis|)Ossess  the  children  of 
love!  All  over  the  country  this  happens  daily.  Sup- 
pose j'ou  bequeath  your  property  in  trust  to  some 
third  person.  Such  a  person  may  betray  that  trust ; 
)jut  justice  cannot  reach  him,  and  your  children  will 
be  mined. 
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"  Choose  your  path,"  he  continued,  "  with  your  eyes  V 
open.  See  the  difficulties  which  hedge  you.  Your 
children  will  be  saorificed  to  a  mere  fancy  and  deprived 
of  their  poaition  in  the  world.  So  long  as  they  are 
yoong  it  may  be  all  very  well,  —  they  will  be  charming ; 
but  sooner  or  later  they  will  reproach  you  for  having 
thought  more  of  youraelf  than  of  them.  We  old  men 
know  all  this  only  too  well ;  children  grow  to  manhood, 
and  men  are  thankless.  Have  I  not  heard  that  young 
de  Horn,  in  Germany,  say  after  supper,  '  If  my  mother 
had  been  an  honest  woman,  I  should  have  been  the 
reigning  sovereign.'  This  if  has  sounded  in  our  ears 
all  our  lives  from  the  loner  classes,  and  the  end  of  it 
has  been  the  Revolntion.  When  men  can't  complain 
of  their  fathers  and  their  mothers,  they  complain  of 
God,  and  of  that  state  of  life  to  which  he  has  called 
them.  Now,  my  dear  child,  we  have  come  here  t 
open  your  eyes  to  all  this.  I  will  sum  it  all  up  i 
two  words,  —  a  woman  should  never  give  her  husband  / 
the  chance  to  condemn  her."  ^ 

"Unole,  my  life  was  all  calculation.     I  calculated  so 
much  that  I  could  not  love.     I  saw,  as  j'ou  do,  self-  ' 
interest  where  now  I  see  only  feeling." 

"But,  my  dearest  child,  life  is  a  tangle  of  interests 
and  feelings,"  exclaimed  the  vidame.     "To be  happy, 
we  should  try,  more  especially  placed  as  you  are,  to 
combine  feelings  with  interests.     Let  a  griaette  make  \ 
love  as  she  likes,  —  that's  all  very  well ;  but  you  have    \ 
a  pretty  fortune,  a  family,  a  title,  a  place  at  Court,  and 
you  must  not  throw  them  out  of  the  window.     What 
is  it  we  ask  of  you?    Merely  to  conciliate  the  pi-oprie-    / 
ties,  and  not  fly  in  the  face  of  them.    Mon  Dieu,  I  -* 
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am  nearly  eighty  yeare  old,  and  I  do  not  remember 
under  the  old  regime  a  single  lover  who  was  worth 
tlie  sacrifice  jou  are  ready  to  make  for  this  fortuuate' 
young  man." 

The  duchess  silenced  the  vidame  with  a  look ;  and  if 
Montriveau  had  seen  her  then  he  would  have  pardoned 
everything. 

"This  would  make  a  fine  scene  on  the  stage,"  ex- 
claimed the  Due  de  Grandlieu;  "and  yet  because  it 
concerns  your  paraphernalia,  your  position,  your  inde- 
pendence, it  has  no  effect.  My  dear  niece,  yon  are  not 
grateful.  You  will  not  find  manj'  families  where  the 
relations  are  courageous  enough  to  give  the  lessons  of 
their  experience,  and  talk  plain  common-sense  to 
giddy  young  heads.  Renounce  your  salvation  if  you 
wish  to  be  damned,  —  I  have  notliiug  to  say  about 
that;  but  when  it  cornea  to  renouncing  your  income, 
I  don't  know  any  confessor  that  can  absolve  you  from 
the  pains  of  poverty.  I  think  I  have  the  right  to  say 
/these  things,  because  if  you  rush  to  perdition  I  sliall 
the  one  to  offer  you  a  refuge.  I  am  Langeais' 
I  uncle,  and  I  alone  can  put  him  in  tbe  wrong  by  such 
V  step." 

"My  daughter,"  said  the  Due  de  Navarreins,  rousing 
himaelffrom  a  painful  meditation,  "  as  j-ou  speak  of  feel- 
ings, let  me  tell  you  that  a  woman  who  bears  our  name 
should  have  other  feelings  than  those  that  belong  to 
I  lesser  grade.  Do  you  wish  to  yield  to  the 
liberals,  to  those  Jesuits  of  RobespieiTe  who  seek  to  dis- 
honor us?  There  are  certain  things  that  a  KavaiTeina 
cannot  do ;  it  is  not  you  alone  who  are  dishonored,  it  is 
your  house." 
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"Come,"  said  the  princess,  "do  not  let  ua  talk 'of 
dishonor.  ?My  dear  sona,  don't  make  quite  so  much  of 
ED  empty  carriage,  and  leave  me  alone  with  Antoinette. 
Come  and  dine  with  me,  all  three  of  jou.  I  take  upon 
myself  to  settle  this  affair  in  a  proper  manner.  You 
men  don't  understand  things  ;  you  put  a  great  deal  too 
much  sharpness  into  what  you  have  to  say.  I  shall 
not  let  j'ou  quan-el  with  my  dear  niece ;  be  so  good  as 
to  go  away," 

The  three  gentlemen,  guessing  that  the  princess  would 
do  better  without  thenk,  made  their  bow  and  departed ; 
the  Due  de  Navarreins  saying  to  his  daughter  as  he 
kissed  her  brow :  "  Come,  my  dear  child,  be  wise ;  it 
is  not  too  late." 

"  I  wish  we  could  find  in  the  family  some  vigorous 

'  young  fellow  who  would  pick  a  quarrel  with  this  Mou- 
triveau  and  make  an  end  of  him,"  said  the  vidame,  as 

L  they  went  downstairs. 
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XV. 

*'Mt  treasure,"  said  the  princess,  making  a  sign  to 
her  pupil  to  take  a  low  chair  which  was  l>oaide  her,  "I 
know  nothing  here  below  so  calnnmiated  as  God  and 
the  eighteenth  century.  As  I  Ijiok  back  to  the  days  of 
my  youth,  I  cannot  recall  a  single  duchess  who  tix)d 
propriety  under  foot  aa  you  are  doing.  Scribblers  and 
romance -makers  have  vilified  the  reign  of  Louis  XV. ; 
don't  believe  them.  The  Dpbarry,  my  dear,  was  worth 
a  dozen  of  that  widow  Searron ;  she  was  a  much  better 
person. 
,  "  In  my  day  a  woman  knew  how  to  save  appearances 
'  and  keep  her  dignity.  Indiscretion  has  been  our  bane  ; 
\  it  is  the  root  of  the  evil.  Philosophers  and  all  the 
other  nobodies  whom  we  admitted  into  our  salons  had 
the  ingratitude  and  the  impropriety  in  return  for  our 
bounty  to  make  a  schedule  of  our  hearts,  and  decry 
lis  collectively  and  individualli',  and  rail  at  the  century. 
Tlie  masses,  whose  chance  to  judge  of  anything,  I  don't 
care  what,  is  very  small  indeed,  saw  results  only,  and 
knew  nothmg  of  the  ways  Oiat  led  to  them.  But  in 
those  da3's,  dear  heart,  men  and  women  were  quite 
as  remarkable  as  in  any  other  epoch  of  a  monarchy. 
None  of  your  Werthers,  none  of  your  notables  as  they 
call  themselves,  not  one  of  your  men  in  yellow  gloves, 
whose  trousers   nowadays  conceal  their  skinny  legs, 
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would  have  crossed  Europe  disguiaetl  as  a  peddler,  to 
shut  himself  up,  at  the  risk  of  his  life  from  the  poniards 
of  the  Duke  of  Modena,  in  the  dressing-room  of  the 
regent's  daiightor.  Which  of  your  consumptive  little 
dandies  with  tlieii-  tortoise-shell  eyeglasses  would  have 
hid  for  six  weeks  in  a  closet,  like  Lauziin,  that  he 
might  give  courage  to  his  mistress  in  the  pains  of 
child-birth?  There  was  moi-e  passion  in  the  little 
finger  of  Monsieur  de  Jaucourt  than  in  your  whole 
race  of  wranglers  who  leave  a  woman's  side  to  vote 
for  an  amendment.  Find  me  to-day  a  single  Court 
page  who  would  let  himself  be  hacked  to  pieces  and 
buried  under  a  stairway,  merely  to  kiss  the  gloved 
fingers  of  a  Konigsm.ark !  One  would  really  think  the 
sexes  had  changed  places,  and  that  women  were  ex- 
pected to  devote  tiiemselves  to  iren.     'EJje  men-of.  to-. 

I  day  -are  worth  .3  great,  deal  less,  and  think  thero- 
|8elves-wm'tk.a_^reat  deal  more,  than  they  were  in  my 
day.  My  dear,  those  adventm'es  which  they  -have 
raked  up  to  assassinate  our  dear,  good  Louis  _^y. 
were  all  done  in  secrecy.  If  it  had  not  been  for  a 
set  of  yfiltjL^iQeta,  scandal- mongers,  and  scavengers, 
who  gossipped  with  oui  waiting-women  and  wrote  down 
their  calumnies,  our  epoch  would  have  held  its  own 
in  literature  as  to  manners  and  morals.    lam  defend- 

I  ing  the  century,  and  not  its  accidents.  There  may 
have  been  a  hundred  women  of  quahty  who  lost  them- 
selves ;  but  fools  said  there  were  a  thousand,  just  as 

'  they  estimate  the  enemy's  dead  on  a  battle-field.  And 
after  all,  I  don't  know  why  the  Revolution  or  the  Em- 
pire need  fling  reproaches  at  us.  I  am  sure  they  were 
licentious  enough  ;  without  wit,  coarse,  vulgar —  fangh  I 
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all  that  was  revolting !  They  make  the  vile  spots  on  our 
history, 

"This  preamble,  my  dear  child,"  she  continued  after 
k  pause,  "»  simply  to  tell  you  that  if  yoii  cai-e  for  I 
jMontriveau,  you  are  tree  to  love  him  as  much  as  you 
I  please,  and  as  long"  as  "you  can  do  so.  "I  know,  by  expe- 
rience, that  short  of  locking  yon  up  (and  we  can't  lock 
people  up  in  these  days)  you  will  do  as  you  please ; 
I  that  is  what  I  should  have  done  at  your  age,  —7  except, 
I  my  darling,  that  I  sheuliL_never  have  abdicated  my 
irights  as  Duchesse  de  Langeais.  Come,  behave  with 
^roprietyr  ine  viaame  ia  quite  right  ;  no  man  is 
Worth  a  single  one  of  the  sacrifices  which  women  are 
,  fools  enough  to  make  In  return  for  their  love.  Keep 
i  youi-self  always  in  your  position,  mj'  child;  and  then  if 
things  go  wrong  and  you  have  reason  to  regret  your 
I  course,  well  then,  you  are  still  the  wife  of  Monsieur  de 
'  Langeais.  When  you  grow  old,  you  will  be  glad  enough 
'  to  hear  Mass  at  Court  instead  of  in  some  country  gpn- 
\Yent.  There!  that's  the  whole  of  it  in  a  nutshell. 
Imprudence  means  an  annuity,  a  wandering  life,  being  at 
tlie  beck  and  call  of  a  lover ;  It  means  mortification  at 
the  Iiands  of  women  who  are  not  worthy  of  you,  simply 

\  because  they  are  more  vilely  clever.  You  bad  far 
be^top  go  Ja^ontri^'eau  after  dark,  in  a  hackney-coach, 
jiicrrn|oeji^  f l^on*  ai..nj  j (jm  eni|)(y  i.flvi'wge-iii  broad  day- 
light. You  are  a  little  goose,  my  child.  Yonr  car- 
riage flattered  his  vanity,  but  your  presence  would  have 
won  his  heart.  I  have  told  you  the  exact  truth,  but 
I  am  not  the  least  angry  with  you.  You  are  two  cen- 
turies behind  the  times  with  your  superb  sacrifice. 
Come !  let  me  arrange  the  matter.     I  shall  say  that 
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Montriveau   made  j'our  people   drank  to  gratifj'  his 
vanity,  and  compromise  you  — " 

"For  Heaven's  sake,  dear  aunt,"  cried  the  duchess,  ^ 
springing  to  her  feet,  "  don't  calumniate  him  !  " 

"Ah,  dear  child!"  said  the  princess,  whose  eyes 
lighted  up,  "T  flhoi'lj  1"''^  j"'""  ii'ii"'"""  if  thfj  wfit  i/ 
not  so, dangerous  for  you  ;  but  all  illusions  fade.  You 
would  melt  my  heart  if  it  were  not  too  old.  Come, 
darling,  make  no  one  wretched,  —  neither  yourself,  nor 
him,  nor  those  who  love  you.  I  take  upon  myself  to 
satisfy  all  parties.  Promise  me  that  you  will  do  nothing 
without  consulting  me.  Tell  me  everything,  and  ■! 
think  I  can  guide  you  safely." 

*'Dear  aunt,  I  promise — " 

"To  tell  me  all?" 

"Yes,  all, — 'that  is,  all  that  can  be  told." 

"But,  my  treasure,  it  is  precisely  what  can  not  be 
told  that  I  wish  to  know ;  we  must  understand  each 
other  thoroughlj'.  Come,  let  me  press  my  witliered 
old  lips  upon  your  sweet  brow.  No,  no !  I  forbid  you 
to  kiss  my  dry  bouss ;  old  people  have  a  politeness  of 
their  own.  Take  me  down  to  my  carriage,"  she  added, 
after  kissing  her  niece.  '"N^^ 

"Dear  aunt;    then  j'ou  think   I  might  go  to  him/ 
disguised?"  j 

"  Well,  yes,  —  it  can  always  be  denied,"  said  the  old   j 
woman  as  she  went  downstaii-s. 

The  duchess  caught  this  idea  alone  from  the  sermon 
which  the  princess  had  preached  to  her.  When  Madame 
de  Chauvry  was  safely  in  her  carriage,  Madame  de 
Laugeais  bade  iier  tenderly  adieu,  and  returned  radiant 
to  her  own  room. 
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r    "Mj'  presence  would  have  won  bis  heart!"  she  re- 
J  peated.     "  Yes,  my  aunt  is  right.    A  man  cannot  reject 

Oa  woman  if  she  seeks  him  rightly." 

That    evening    at    the    reception    of    Madame    I&s 
Duchesse  de  Bern,  the  Due  de  Navari-eiits,  Monsieur  de. 
Marsay,  Monsieur  de  Graiidfieu  and  the  Due  de  Mau-\ 
fVigneuse,    triumpliantly    denied   the    offensive   rumors   / 
wliith  were  current  about  tlie  Duchesse  de  Langeais. 
So  many  officers  and  others  asserted  that  they  had  seen 
MoDtriveau  walking  in  tbe  Tuileries  during  the  morning, 
that  the  foolish  story  was  laid  to  the  door  of  chance, 
which  takes  all  that  is  given  to  it.     The  next  day  the~~l 
reputation  of  the  duchess   became,   in    spite  of  her    \ 
efforts  to  blacken  it,  as  spotless  and  bright  as  Mam-     ^ 
brino'a  helmet  after  Sancbo  had  polished  it. 

At  two  o'clock  that  afternoon  Monsieur  de  Sonque- 
rolles  rode  up  to  Montriveau  in  a  secluded  alley  of  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  said,  smiling,  "  How  goes 
the  duchess? — Strike  on,  strike  ever!"  he  added, 
suiting  the  action  to  the  word  and  applying  his  whip 
significantly  to  his  beautiful  mare,  which  dashed  away 
'    with  him  like  a  bullet. 

Two   days  after   this   ftitile   ex^Kwure,  Madame  de 
Langeais  wrote  a  lettei'  to  the  marquis,  which  remained 
unanswered  like  all  its  pi-edecessors.     This  time,  bow- 
ever,  she  had  taken  her  measures  and  bribed  Auguste, 
Montrivean'a  valet.     At  eight  o'clock  that  evening  she\ 
went  to  the  Rue  de  Seine,  and  was  ushered  by  Auguste    ^ 
into  a  room  altogether  different  from  the  one  in  which     \ 
the  former  secret  scene  had  been  enacted.     There  the  ^ 

duchess  learned  that  the  general  would  not  be  at  home 
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that  evening.      "Has  tie    two  homes  ? "   she  asked. 
The  valet  would  make  no  replj'.    lK3!ttte  de  Langeais 
had  bought  the  key  of  the  room,  but  not  the  sterling 
integrity  of  the  man  himself.     When  she  was  left  alone  ^ 
she  saw  her  fourteen   letters  lying  on  a  small  round     ^ 
table,  still  sealed,  unopened :  not  one  had  been  read !     N 
At  this  sight  she  fell  into   an  arm-chair  and   for  a       ) 
moment  lost  consciousness.     When  she  came  to  herself,    -/ 
she  found  Augusts  holding  viuegar  to  her  face. 

"  A  carriage,  quick  I "  she  said. 

When  it  came,  she  ran  down  to  it  with  convulsive  *~l 
rapidity,  returned  home  and  went  to  bed;  telUag  tlie  / 
servants  to  deny  her  to  every  one.  She  remained 
thirty-six  hours  in  her  bed,  letting  no  one  appi'oach 
her  but  her  waiting-maid,  who  brought  her  from  time 
to  time  a  cup  of  orange-flower  infusion.  Susolte  heard 
her  mistress  utter  a  few  low  moans,  and  saw  traces  of 
tears  in  the  sweet  eyes  which  shone  out  witli  feverish 
light  from  the  dark  circles  around  them.  On  the 
succeeding  day,  after  long  and  despairing  meditation 
on  the  course  she  must  now  pursue,  Madame  de  Lan- 
geais had  a  conference  with  her  man  of  business,  and 
apparently  gave  him  instructions  to  make  certain  pre- 
parations. Then  she  sent  for  the  Vidame  de  Pamlers, 
and  while  wailing  for  his  arrival  she  wrote  again  to 
Monsieur  de  Montriveau. 

The  vidame  was  punctual.  He  found  his  young 
cousin  pale,  dejected,  but  resigned.  It  was  about  two 
in  the  afternoon.  Never  had  this  divine  creature  seemed 
so  poetic  as  she  now  did  in  the  weariness  of  her  anguish. 

"My  dear  cousin,"  she  said  to  the  vidame,  "your 
eighty  years  tiave  obtained  for  you  this  rendezvous.    Oh, 
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do  nol  smile  at  a  poor  woman  who  ia  in  the  deepest 
grief!  You  arc  a  man  of  honor,  and  the  events  of 
your  youth,  I  hope  and  believe,  have  inspired  you  with 
indulgence  for  women." 

"  Not  the  smallest ! "  he  said. 

"No?" 

"  They  are  happy  in  it  all,"  he  answered. 

"  Ah  !  —  Well,  you  are  in  the  heart  of  my  family ; 
you  may  be,  perhaps,  the  last  relative,  the  last  friend, 
whose  band  I  shall  ever  press.  I  may  therefore  ask  of 
you  a  last  kindness.  Do  me,  dear  vidame,  a  service 
which  I  cannot  ask  from  my  father,  nor  from  my  uncle 
Grandlieu,  nor  from  any  woman.  You  will  understand 
me.  I  entreat  joii  to  obey  me,  and  to  forget  in  future 
days  that  you  have  obeyed  me,  —  no  matter  what  may  be 
the  issue  of  your  action,  it  is  to  carrj-  this  letter  to  Mon- 
sieur de  Montriveau,  to  see  him,  to  give  him  the  letter, 
to  aak  him  as  one  man  can  ask  of  another,  —  for  j-ou 
have  among  you  a  straightforwardness  of  feeling  which 
you  abandon  in  your  treatment  of  women,  —  ask  hini 
to  read  this  letter ;  but  not  in  your  presence,  for  men 
wish  to  hide  emotions  from  each  other.  I  authorize 
you,  if  you  cannot  otherwise  get  his  consent,  to  tell  him 
it  is  a  matter  of  life  or  of  death  to  me.  If  he  deigns  —  " 
'"  Deigns  !  "  exclaimed  the  vidame. 

"  If  he  deigns  to  read  it,"  continued  the  duchess 
with  dignity,  "  say  to  him  one  last  word.  Yon  will  see 
him  at  five  o'clock ;  he  dines  at  home,  alone,  at  that 
i  hour :  I  know  this.  Tell  him  he  must  foi'  sole  answer 
^  come  and  see  me.  If  three  hours  later,  —  if  at  eight 
^  o'clock  he  has  not  loll  home,  all  will  be  over  ;  the  Duch- 
\.psse  de  Langeais  will  have  left  this  world.     I  shall  not 
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be  dead,  dear,  —  no ;  but  no  liuman  power  will  ever  find 
mr^ja  thii  tnrtrti  ■'""^"  ^nd  dine  with  me,.  Let  me 
^n^^  frip"'i  >"'°i'if  rno  ■"  —y  i^it  ifriTn^-  Yes ;  to- 
night, dear  cousin,  my  life  will  !te  decided,  one  way  or 
the  otiier.  Whichever  way  it  is,  the  future  muat  con- 
sume me.  Silenee  !  I  can  listen  to  nothing ;  neitlier  to 
entreaties  nor  advice.  Come,  let  us  talk,  let  us  laugh,'* 
she  cried,  holding  out  to  him  a  liand  which  he  kissed. 
"  Let  us  be  like  two  old  philosophers  who  enjoy  life  up 
to  the  moment  of  their  death.  I  will  dress,  I  will  make 
myself  very  coquettish  forj-ou, — j-ou  may  be  the  last 
man  that  sees  the  Ducheese  de  Langeais." 

The  vidame  made  no  reply;  he  bowed,  took  the 
ter  and  did  his  errand.  He  returned  at  half-past 
o'clock  and  found  his  cousin  dressed  with  care,  exqui 
eitely.  The  salon  was  decorated  with  flowers,  as  if  fur 
a  fete ;  the  dinner  was  delicious.  The  duchess  called 
up  her  sparkling  wit  and  all  her  sweet  attractions  for 
thfOld'  Bian's^  pleasTiFeT  At  first  he  tried  to  ti-eat  all 
these  seductions  as  a  charming  jest ;  but  from  time  to 
tjme  the  false  m^ic  of  her  gayety  grew  dim  ;  he  saw 
her  shiver  with  sudden  terror,  or  listen,  as  if  she  heard 
into  the  depths  of  silence.  If  he  then  said  to  her. 
"Whatisit?"  she  answered,  "Hush!" 

At  seven  o'clock  the  duchess  left  the  room,  but  eo5l 
returned,  dressetl  as  her  waiting-woman  might  have 
dressed  for  a  journey.  She  took  the  arm  of  her  guest, 
asking  hira  to  accompany  her.  Thej-  entered  a  hired 
coach,  and  at  a  quarter  to  eight  were  before  the  door  of 
Monsieur  de  Montriveau.  ^i 

Armand  all  this  while  was  reading  and  considering 
the  following  letter ;  — 
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Mt  Fkie.vd,  —  t  have  passed  a  few  moments  in  yoai 
room  viithout  your  knowledge.     I  have  brought  back  roy  let- 
ters.   Oh,  Armand!  from  you  to  me  this  cannot  be  indifier-v. 
ence ;  and  hatred  would  act  otherwise.    It  you  love  n 
this  cruel  comedy.     You  will  kill  me.     Ereloug,  w 
percei^,  too  late,  how  deeply  I  have  loved  you,  you  v 
into  despair. 

If  I  am  mistaken,  if  jou  feel  only  aversion  for  me,  thea 
all  hope  is  over:  aversion  means  contempt,  disgust ;  and  from 
tiiose  feelings  men  make  no  return.  Terrible  as  this  may 
be,  the  thought  o£  it  will  comfort  my  coming  woe  ;  you 
will  have  no  regrets.  Regrets!  ah,  my  Armand!  I  fain 
would  think  I  cause  you  sane,  —  not  odc.  No;  I  will  not 
tell  you  of  the  havoc  withiu  me. 

I  must  live,  and  cannot  be  your  wife  !    After  giving  myself  / 
utterly  to  you  in  my  thoughts,  to  whom  must  I  now  give  my-  V 
self?    To  God.     Yes,  the  eyes  which  you  have  loved  for  ay 
moment  shall  look  upon  no  other  man;  may  God's  mercy 
close  them  !    I  shall  hear  no  living  voice  of  man  but  thine, 
so  tender  once,  so  cruel  yesterday,  —  yesterday,  for  I  am  still 
in  the  morrow  of  your  vengeance.     May  the  word  of  God 
consume  my  soul,  and  take  it  from  this  earth  I    Between  his 
anger  and  thine,  oh,  my  friend !  what  is  left  for  me  but 
prayers  and  tears  i* 

You  will  ask  me  why  I  write  to  you:     Do  not  be  angry  if  I 
cling  to  a  last  ray  of  hope  ;  if  I  give  a  last  sigh  towards  the 
happy  lite  before  I  leave  it  forever.      My  position  is  ter- 
rible.    I  am  calm,  with  the  stillness  that  a  great  resolution 
lends  to  the  soul, — the  stillness  left  by  the  departing  echoes  of-i 
a  storm.     la  that  terrible  adventure  which  first  drew  me  tow-  \ 
ards  you,  my  Armand,  you  went  from  the  desert  to  an  oaais,    / 
led  by  a  faithful  guide.     I  drag  myself  from  the  oasis  to  the     j 
desert,  driven  forth  by  your  pitiless  hand.    Yet  jou  alone,  my 
friend,  can  comprehend  the  pang  with  which  I  look  back- 
ward to  my  days  of  joy  ;   to  you  alone  can  I  tell  my  grief 
without  ablush.     If  you  forgive  me,  I  shall  be  happy;  if  jou 
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are  inexorable,  I  will  expiate  my  wrong-doing-  Is  it  not 
natural  that  a  woman  should  wish  to  live  in  the  memory  of 
htm  she  loves,  clothed  with  al!  high  and  generous  feelings? 
Oh,  my  only  dear  onel  suSer  your  handmaid  to  bury  herself 
away  from  sight  in  the  dear  hope  that  you  will  tJiink  her 
noble  and  true!  Your  harshness  has  compelled  me  to  reflect ; 
and  since  I  have  loved  you  so  well,  I  have  come  to  think  my- 
self less  guilty  than  you  deem  me.  Listen  to  my  defence  I  1 
owe  it  you:  and  you,  who  are  all  the  world  to  me,  do  you 
not  owe  me  a  moment's  justice? 

I  now  know,  through  my  own  anguish,  how  much  my 
cooduct  must  haye  made  you  suffer  ;  but  I  was  then  so  igno- 
rant of  level  You  mho  have  known  the  secret  torture,  —  you 
compel  me  to  bear  it !  During  the  eight  months  we  were 
together,  you  did  not  make  me  love  you.  Why  was  that? 
1  cannot  tell  you  any  more  than  I  can  tell  you  why  it  is 
that  I  now  love  you.  Yes,  certainly  I  was  flattered  to  be 
the  object  of  such  passionate  affection,  —  to  see  the  ardor  of 
your  eyes;  and  yet  they  left  me  cold  and  without  desiraa. 
I  was  not  a  woman.  I  knew  nothing,  I  imagined  nothing, 
of  the  devotion  or  of  the  happiness  of  my  sex  Whom^^ 
shall  I  blame  for  this  7  Would  you  not  have  despised  me  S, 
if  I  had  feigned  a  love  I  did  not  feel  ?  Is  it  noble  in  a  wo-  J 
man  to  reward  a  passion  she  does  not  share?  Perhaps 
there  is  no  merit  in  giving  one's  self  up  to  love  when  we 
ardently  desire  it?  Alas,  my  friend  J  I  may  tell  you  now 
that  these  thoughts  came  to  me  when  I  was  so  coquettish 
with  you;  but  you  seemed  to  me  so  noble,  so  lofty,  that  I 
could  not  bear  to  let  yon  win  ma  out  of  pity.  Ah  t  what 
am  I  writing? 

I  have  taken  back  my  letters.  They  are  burned.  You 
will  never  know  the  love,  the  passion,  the  madness  they 
revealed. 

I  atop.  I  will  be  silent.  Armand,  I  will  say  no  more 
about  my  feelings.  If  my  love,  my  prayers,  cannot  leach 
from  my  soul  to  your  soul,  neither  can  I,  a  woman,  owe  your 
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love  to  pity.  I  must  be  loved  irresistiblj,  or  cast  off  rolOx- 
leeslj.  If  yon  refuse  to  read  tbia  letter,  it  will  be  burned. 
If,  liaviDg  read  it,  you  are  not  three  hours  later  my  husband 
—  my  odIj  husbaud,  forever  mine — 1  shaU  feel  no  shame  ia 
knowing  that  it  is  io  your  hands.  The  pride  of  my  great 
despair  will  protect  me  from  all  sense  of  d^radatioQ,  aud  my 
eud  shall  be  worthy  of  my  love. 

You  yourself,  meeting  me  no  more  in  this  world  thongfa 
I  still  be  living,  —  you  will  not  think  without  a  qoiver  of  the 
woman  who  three  short  hours  hence  will  breathe  only  to  fold 
you  forever  in  her  love,  or  else  to  live  on  hopeless,  lifeless, 
yet  faithful,  — faithful,  not  to  mutual  memories,  but  to  feel- 
ings misunderstood  aud  cast  away.  The  Duchesse  de  Laval- 
li^re  wept  for  her  lost  happiness,  her  vanished  power :  the 
Duchesse  de  Langeais'  sole  happiness  must  be  her  tears,  but 
evermore  she  will  be  a  power  in  your  soul.  Tes;  you  will 
regret  me.  I  feel  that  I  was  not  meant  for  this  world,  and 
I  am  grateful  to  you  for  proving  it  to  me. 
I  Adieu  1  you  cannot  touch  my  axej  _yours  was  that  of 
/the  executioner  ;  mine  is  that  of  God.  Yours  killed  ;  mine 
ishall  save  alive.  Your  love  was  mortal;  it  could  not  bear 
disdain  or  ridicule,  —  mine  bears  all  things,  aud  cannot 
weaken;  it  lives  immortally.  Ah  I  I  feel  a  dreary  joy  in 
rising  thus  above  you,  — you  who  felt  yourself  so  great; 
in  humbling  you  with  a  calm,  protecting  smile  like  that  of 
the  angels  sitting  at  the  feet  of  God,  who  obtain  the  right 
I  and  the  power  to  watch  overmen.  You  have  had  passing 
hopes,  desires;  but  the  poor  nun  will  light  your  path  with 
ceaseless  prayers,  and  hold  you  iu  the  shelter  of  the  love 
divine, 

I  foresee  your  answer,  Armand;  and  I  bid  you  come  to 
me — in  heaven.  Friend,  strength  aud  weakness  are  both 
admitted  there;  both  are  sufferings.  This  thought  quells 
the  anguish  of  my  last  trial.  I  am  so  calm  that  I  should  fear 
I  loved  thee  leu  were  it  not  for  thee  that  I  quit  the  world. 

Antoinette. 
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"Dear  vidame,"  aaid  the  ducheas  when  fiiey  reached  7 
Montrivean'a  house,  "  do  me  the  kindness  to  ask  at  the  J 
door  if  he  is  at  home," 

The  vidame,  obedient  as  a  man  of  the  eighteentli 
century,  got  out  of  the  carriage,  and  preaentlj'  returned 
with  a  "  Yes  "  that  made  her  shiyer.  She  took  him  by  _  ■ 
the  hand  and  let  him  kiss  her  ou  both  cheeks.  Then 
she  begged  him  to  go  away  without  watching  her  or 
aeeking  to  protect  her. 

"But  the  passe ra-by ? "  he  said. 

"  No  one  could  show  me  disrespect,"  she  answered. 

It  was  the  last  word  of  the  woman  of  the  world,  of 
the  duchess.  The  vidame  went  away.  Madame  de 
Langeais  remained  at  the  threshold  of  the  door  wrapped 
in  her  mantle,  waiting  till  the  hour  of  eight.  The  clock 
struck.  The  unhappy  woman  waited  still  ten  minutes 
—  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Then  she  saw  a  last  humilia- 
tion in  the  delay,  and  hope  forsook  her.  She  CQuld 
not  repress  one  cry,  "Oh,  my  God!"  she  said,  and 
left  the  fatal  threshold.     It  iras  the  first  word  of  the 
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XVI. 

MoMTRivEAir  had  a  conference  that  evening  vltli 
seTcral  of  his  friends.  He  ui^ed  tbem  to  bring  it 
to  a  close ;  but  his  clock  was  Blow,  and  he  only  left  his 
bouse  to  go  to  the  H6t«l  de  Langeais  at  the  moment 
when  the  duchess,  driven  by  chill  anguish,  was  rushing 
on  foot  through  the  streets  of  Paris.  She  was  weeping 
when  she  reached  the  Boulevard  d'Enfer.  There  for 
the  last  time  she  saw  Paris,  smoking,  noisy,  filled  with 
the  Inrid  a^ipifiaphprp  prMiifpd  by  the  street-lamps. 
TEen  she  got  into  a  hired  carriage,  and  qnitted  the 
great  city,  never  to  enter  it  again. 

When  the  marquis  reached  the  H6tel  de  Langetds  and 
was  told  that  the  duchess  was  out,  he  thought  himself 
led  into  a  trap,  and  mshcd  impetuously  to  the  vidamc, 
who  received  him  just  as  be  was  putting  on  his  dressing- 
gown  and  thinking  of  the  happiness  of  his  pretty  cousin. 
Montriveau  gave  him  that  terrible  look  whose  electric 
shock  could  paralyze  both  men  and  women. 

"  Monsieur,  have  you  lent  yourself  to  a  cruel  jest?" 
)ie  cried.  "  I  havejnst  come  from  the  H8telde  Langeais. 
and  the  servants  say  that  the  duchess  is  out" 

"A  great  misfortune  must  have  happened  through 
some  fault  of  yours,"  answered  the  vidame.  "I  left 
the  duchess  at  jour  door — " 

"At  what  hour?" 

"  A  quarter  to  eight." 
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Montriveau  ruahed  home  precipitately,  and  naked  hiaf 
porter  if  he  had  seen  a  lady  at  the  door.     "  YeaA 
Monsieur,  a  beautiful  lady  who  seemed  in  trouble.     She  \ 
was  crying  like  a  Madeleine,  but  without  making  a  noise,  <^ 
aod  standing  straight  up  like  a  reed.     At  last  she  said  x 
out  loud,  'Oh,  my  God  I'  and  went  away.     It  made     1 
our  hearts  ache,  my  wife  and  I,  who  were  close  by  witfe'"'^ 
out  her  seeing  us." 

The  stern  man  turned  pale,  and  staggered  as  he  heard 
these  words.  He  wrote  a  line  to  Monsieur  de  Ronque- 
rolles,  and  sent  it  instantly ;  then  he  went  up  to  bis 

Towards  midnight  RonqueroUes  came.  "  What  is  the 
matter,  ray  dear  friend  ?  "  he  said,  on  seeing  the  general. 

Montriveau  gave  him  Madame  de  Langeais'  letter. 

"Well?"  asked  RonqueroUes,  when  he  had  read  it. 

'■'  She  came  to  my  door  at  eight  o'clock ;  at  a  quarter 
past  eight  she  had  disappeared.  I  have  lost  her,  and  I 
love  her.  Ah !  if  my  life  belonged  to  me  I  would  blow 
my  brains  out." 
/  "Nonsense!"  said  his  friend.  "Becalm;  a  duchess 
(  does  not  run  away  like  a^^ilkmaid.  Sbe  cannot  do 
more  than  ten  miles  an  hour;  we,  ail  of  us,  will  do 
-  twenty.  ThS  deuce!"  he  added.  "  Madame  de  Lan- 
geais is  not  an  ordinary  woman.  We  gill,  onft  nnd  all, 
he  on  horseback  early  in  the  morning.  Before  then 
wTT-aTiall  find  out  from  the  polipp  what,  mnrl  she  has 
jUkftwr  She  must  have  a  carriage ;  this  kind  of  angel 
docs  not  have  wings.  We  can  know  at  once  whether 
she  has  left  Paris  or  is  hidden  here.  We  shall  find 
her,  of  course.  Besides,  have  we  not  the  telegraph 
to  stop  her,  even  if  we  did  not  follow  her?    You  will 
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be  happy.     But,  my  dear  brother,  you  have  committed 
the  error  of  whith  all  men  with  your  strength  of  will 
ai'e  moi-e  or  less  guilty.     You  all  judge  of  others  by 
yourselves ;    you    never   rightly   see  how   far  human 
.  strength  oan  go   without  breaking  under  the  straia. 
Why  did  you  not  consult  me  this  evening?    I  should  \,_^ 
have   enid  to  you,   ■Ee_pua<^al.'      Early  to-morrow      \ 
Mioruing.  then  !  "  he  added,  grasping  Montriveau's  hand,         J 
as  he  stood  silent  and  motionless.    "  Sleep  now,  if  you 


i  that  statesmen,  sovereigns,  min- 
isters, bankers,  —  in  fact,  all  human  powers,  —  could 
socially  bring  to  bear,  was  employed  in  vain.  Neither 
Slontriveau  nor  his  friends  \couId  find  the  slightest 
trace  of  the  Duchessc  de  Lanieais.  She  was  evidently 
cloistered.  IVIontriveau  resolved  to  search,  or  cause  to 
he  searched,  every  convent  ia  the  world  ;  he  would  have 
the  duohess  though  it  cost  the  lives  and  destruction  of 
a  city. 

To  do  justice  to  this  man's  character,  we  must  state 
that  his  passionate  ardor  lose  da\  after  daj  with  the 
same  fire,  and  lasted  uuslaikened  for  fi\e  jears  It  was 
not  till  1829  that  the  Due  de  Navarreuis  learned  by 
chance  that  his  daughter  left  Paris  for  Spain  as  waiting- 
maid  to  Litdy  Julia  Hopwood ;  and  tliat  she  quitted  the 
latter  at  Cadiz  williout  exciting  suspicion  that  Made- 
moiselle Caroline  was  the  illustrious  duchess  whose  dis- 
appearance was  then  the  chief  topic  of  Interest  in 
great  world. 

The  feelings  with  which  these  lovers  met  at  last, 
pai'ted  by  the  iron  grating  of  the  Carmelites,  —  in  the 
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presence  of  the  Motber  Superior,  can  now  be  under- 
stood in  allthoir  mtensliy ,  and-tireJr  violence  under 
auch  terrible  reawakening  will  doubtless  explain  the 
flnaUswuus  uf  this  history. 

The  Uuc  flirLiiilgeais  having  died  in  1824,  his  wife V- 
was  free.     Antoinette  de  Navarreins  was  living,  wasted   / 
with  grief,  on  a  rock  in  the  Mediterranean.    But  thei-e    / 
was  hope,  —  the  Pope  might  annul  the  vows  of  Sister 
Theresa.      Happiness,    bought  by  so  much  love   and 
anguish,  might  yet  blossom  for  tliese  lovers.     Such 
thoughts  sent  Montriveau  on  the  wings  of  the  wind 
from  ■Cadiz  to  Mai-seilles,  fi'om  Mai'seilles  to  Paris. 

Some  months  after  iiis  return  to  Franee  a  merchant 
brig,  eqnipi)ed  for  flgliting,  left  the  Port  of  Mai-seilles 
for  the  coast  of  Spain.     She  caiiied  a  numlxir  of  French 
gentiemen  of  high  distinction,  who  were  smitten  with  a 
passion  for  the  East,  aud  were  on  their  way  to  visit 
those  regions.      The  intimate  knowledge  which  Mon  \ 
triveau  possessed  of  the  mannera  and  customs  of  that     J^ 
fabled  land  made  him  a  moat  desirable  companion  for       y 
such  a  journey,  and  they  invited  him  to  accompany     / 
them.    To  this  he  consented  ;  and  the  Minister  of  War 
made  him  a  Lie ntcuant- General,  and  plaeed  him  on  a 
Committee  of  the  Artillery,  that  he  might  be  free  to' 
join  this  party  qf  pleasure. 

The  brig  dropped  anchor,  twenty-four  hours  out  of  ^ 
port,  to  the  north-westward  of  an  island  not  far  from  / 
the  coast  of  Spain.  The  vessel  had  been  chosen  for  her 
light  draught  and  slender  sparring,  so  that  she  could 
without  danger  run  in  close  to  the  reefs  which,  on  that 
side,  add  to  the  strong  defence  of  the  rocky  coast.  If 
the  fishing  vessels  or  the  inhabitants  of  the  little  town 
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perceived  the  brig  at  her  anchoi-age,  tbey  could  scarcely 
feel  anxiety,  so  inaccessiltle  was  the  island  on  that  side : 
moreovev,  precautions  were  taken  to  explain  her  pres* — 
ence.    Before  sighting  the  island,  Montriveau  had  run     [ 
ap^he  flag  of  the  United  States.     The  seamen  engaged     I 
for  the  voyage  were  Araeric-uns,  and  could  speak  noth-     \ 
ing  but  English.    One  of  Montriveau's  companions  took 
them  all  ashore  to  the  chief  inn  of  the  little  town,  where 
he  kept  them  at  a  degree  of  drunkenness  which  deprived 
them  of  the  free  use  of  their  tongues.     g^Hnwself 
dropped  hintw  that  tbnibri^  was-cliartei-ed  to  search  for 
lose  treasure, — an  employment  lollo'wed  hrthe  United 
States  by  a  body  of  men  who  macle  it  a  superstition, 
and  wliose   exploits  liad   been  related  by  the  writers 
of  that  country.     All  this    explained    the   appearance 
of  the  brig  so  near  the  breakers.     The   passengei-a 
and  ship's  comjtany  were  searching,  said  the  pretended 
boatswain,  foi'  tlie  wreck  of  a  galleon,  lost  in  1788, 
with  treasure  brought  from  Mexico.     The  innkeepers 
and  the  authorities  inquired  no  further. 

Arraand  and  the  devoted  friends  who  were  belpini 
him  in  Itis  enterprise  had  seen  at  once  that  neitheA 
force  nor  fraud  could  help  them  to  carry  off  the  duehessi 
by  the  town  approach  to  the  convent.  They  resolved,  1 
with  the  natural  audacity  that  characterized  them,  to  \ 
take  the  bull  by  the  horns,  and  construct  a  path  to  the  \ 
convent  over  the  perpendicular  rocks  which  to  all  other  V 
eyes  were  inaccessible :  to  vanquish  nature  as  General 
Lamarque  had  vanquished  it  at  the  assault  on  the  island 
of  Capri.  In  the  present  instance  the  sheer  precipice 
ofTei-ed  less  foot-hold  than  the  cliffs  of  Capri  had  afforded 
to  Montriveau,  who  bad  taken  a  leading  part  in  that 
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amazing  expedition,  and  to  whom  the  nuns  were  far 

more  formidable  antagonists  tlian  Sir  Hudson  Lowe. 
To  carry  off  the  duchess  with  noise  or  disturbance  of 
any  kind  would  have  seemed  disgraceful  to  these  men. 
If  forced  to  open  action  they  might  as  well,  to  tWfeir 
minds,  lay  siege  to  the  town  and  the  convent,  and  leave 
no  witness  alive  to  t«ll  the  tale,  after  the  manner  of 
pirates.  For  them  the  enterprise  had  but  two  aspects : 
either  some  great  conflagration  and  feat  of  arms  with 
which  all  Europe  might  resound,  and  yet  remain  forever 
ignorant  of  its  cause  ;  or  else  a  mysterious,  sUent,  aerial 
abduction  which  the  nuns  should  lay  to  the  devil  him- 
self in  the  belief  that  he  had  paid  them  a  visit.  This 
last  plan  carried  the  day  in  the  final  council  held  before 
leaving  Paris.  Alt  preparations  being  made  for  the 
sure  success  of  their  enterprise,  these  daring  men,  sur- 
feited with  the  tame  pleasures  of  society,  looked  for- 
ward to  the  event  with  eager  enjoymenL 

A  species  of  canoe,  made  at  Marseilles  with  the 
utmost  care  ft-om  a  Malay  model,  enabled  them  to  creep 
up  among  the  reefs  to  a  point  where  navigation  be- 
came absolutely  impossible.  Two  cables  of  iron  wire, 
stretched  parallel  for  a  distance  of  some  feet  on  an 
inward  incline,  and  along  which  they  slipped  baskets, 
also  made  of  iron  wire,  served  them  for  a  bridge  over 
which,  as  in  China,  they  could  pass  from  rock  to  rock. 
The  reefs  were  thus  connected  together  by  a  series  of 
cables  and  baskets,  which  looked  like  the  webs  that  a 
certain  species  of  spider  weaves  from  branch  to  branch 
ofa  tree,  —  a  work  of  natural  instinct,  which  the  Chinese, 
born  imitators,  were  the  first,  historically  speaking,  to 
copy.    Neither  the  surging  of  the  sea  nor  the  capricious 
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dash  of  the  waves  could  affect  these  fVail  constrnctiom;: 
The  cables  had  elasticity  aod  play  enough  to  sway  to 
the  violeuce  of  the  water  at  a  curvature  long  studied  by 
an  engineer,  the  late  Cachiu,  the  immortal  maker  of  tlie 
[lort  of  Cherboui^,  who  discovered  the  scientific  line 
which  limits  the  power  of  the  angry  waves ;  a  curve 
settled  by  a  law  won  from  the  secrets  of  nature  by  the 
genius  of  observation,  —  which  is,  we  may  say,  welluigh 
the  whole  of  the  genius  of  manlcind. 

Montriveau  and  his  companions  were  alone  upon 
the  rocks.  No  eye  of  man  could  reach  them  :  the  best 
glass,  levelled  from  the  deck  of  tlie  nearest  passing  ves- 
sel could  not  have  shown  the  fine  threads  of  the  iron 
coi'ds  stretched  among  the  reei^,  nor  the  men  themselves 
hidden  by  the  rocks.  After  eleven  days'  toil  these  thi^v 
teen  human  demons  of  will  and  energy  reached  the  ^ 
foot  of  the  projecting  rock,  which  rose  perpendicnUrly  / 
forty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  — a  cliff  as  difficult  S 
for  men  to  chmb  as  the  smooth  sides  of  a  glass  or  por- 
celain jar  to  a  mouse.  This  solid  mass  of  granite  was 
fortunately  cracked.  A  fissure,  whose  edges  were  two 
straight  lines,  allowed  them  to  drive  in,  at  the  distance 
of  a  foot  apart,  stout  wooden  wedges,  upon  whii^h  these 
bold  workmen  fastened  iion  props.  These  props,  made 
for  the  purpose,  were  finished  at  one  end  with  perfo- 
rated ii-on  plates,  into  which  they  could  slip  steps  made 
of  thin  fir  plank,  which  also  fitted  into  notches  made  in 
a  mast,  tlie  exact  height  of  the  rock-face,  and  of  which 
the  base  was  securely  fastened  to  the  granite  ledge  be- 
low. With  an  art  worthy  of  these  men  of  action,  one 
of  them,  a  profound  matliematician,  had  calculated  the 
angle  at  which  each  step  should  be  graduated  from  the 
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top  to  the  bottom  of  the  mast,  so  as  to  bring  at  its 
exact  middle  the  point  from  which  tlie  steps  of  the 
upper  half  should  widen,  like  a  fan,  till  they  reached 
the  top  of  the  rock ;  while  the  steps  of  the  lower  half 
widened  in  like  manner,  only  in  a  reverse  direction,  to 
the  lower  end  of  the  mast.  This  staircase,  of  incredible 
lightness  yet  perfectly  firm,  cost  twenty-two  days'  work. 
A  phosphorus  match  and  the  ebb  of  a  tide  would  be 
•  enough  to  obliterate  all  traees  of  it.  Thus  no  revela- 
tion was  possible,  and  no  search  for  the  violators  of  the 
convent  could  be  successful. 

At  the  summit  of  the  great  precipice  was  a  rocky 
platform  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  sheer  clitf. 
The  thirteen  unnamed  comrades,  examining  this  rest- 
ing-place with  their  telescopes  by  the  light  of  tbfe  moon, 
were  satisfied  that  from  this  point,  in  spite  of  some 
difficulties,  they  could  easily  reach  the  gardens  of  the 
convent  where  the  trees  were  sufficiently  thick  to  shelter 
them  from  sight  among  the  branches.  There  they  could 
doubtless  come  to  an  ultimate  decision  as  to  the  best 
means  of  seizing  the  nun.  After  all  their  patient  efforts 
they  were  unwilling  to  compromise  the  success  of  their 
enterprise  by  running  any  risk  of  discovery  ;  and  it  was 
therefore  determined  that  they  should  wait  till  after  the 
last  quarter  of  the  moon  befoi-e  making  the  final  attempt. 
Montriveau  remained  during  the  last  two  nights  alone 
on  the  granite  platform,  wrapped  inhis  cloak,  and  lying 
on  the  rock.  The  evening  and  the  morning  chants 
wafted  by  the  breeze  filled  him  with  inexpressible  delight. 
He  went  to  the  foot  of  the  convent  wall,  trying  to  hear 
the  notes  of  the  organ  or  distingiiisli  from  the  volume  of 
sound  one  precious  voice.     But  in  spite  of  the  silence 
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arouud  him  the  distance  vas  too  great  for  any  but  the 
confused  sounds  of  the  music  to  reach  his  ear,  — mellow 
harmonies  in  which  all  defects  of  execution  were  lost, 
and  from  which  the  pure  thought  of  art  came  forth  and 
filled  the  hearer's  soul,  needing  no  efforts  of  attention 
nor  the  weariness  and  strain  of  listening.  Terrible  yet 
tender  memorieft  for  Armand,  whose  love  blossomed 
afVesh  as  in  its  spring-time  through  the  soft  breezes  of 
this  mnsic,  from  which  his  fancy  caught  aerial  promises 
of  coming  happiness. 

On  the  morning  of  the  last  night,  be  came  down  from 
the  rock  at  dawn,  having  spent  many  hours  with  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  unbarred  window  of  a  cell  looking 
seaward :  bars  were  not  needed  to  the  cells  that  hung 
above  this  vast  abj'ss.  A  hght  had  shone  from  this 
window  throughout  the  night. ,  An  instinct  of  the  heart, 
which  misleads  as  often  as  it  guides,  cried  to  him. 
is  there ! " 

"She  is  there!  to-morrow  she  will  be  mine!"  he 
cried,  mingljng  his  joyous  thought  with  the  solemn 
tones  of  the  convent  bell  rung  slowly.  Strange  capri- 
ciousness  of  heart !  He  loved  with  more  of  passion  the 
nnn,  worn  out  with  the  griefs  of  love,  wasted  by  tears 
and  prayers  and  fasts  and  vigils,  the  woman  ofjwejily- 
Djnfi-whohad  passed  through  many  eoiTows,  than  he 
had_lQTed  the  gay  joung  girl,  the  "y'r**!  tllfi  w"*"*^"  of 
his  first  adoration.  But  men  of  vigorous  soul  are 
drawn  by  their  own  nature  to  love  the  sublime  expres- 
sions that  noble  grief  or  the  impetuous  flow  of  thought 
imprint  upon  the  face  of  a  woman.  The  beauty  of  her 
sorrow  is  the  most  attaching  of  all  loveliness  to  a  man 
who  feels  within  bis  heart  an  mexhaustible  treasure  of 
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consolation  for  one  so  tender  in  weakness,  so  strong 
through  feeUng.     The  beautj'  of  color,  of  freshness,  of 
smooUinesa,  —  the  pretty,  in  short,  is  a  commonplace 
charm  which  attracts  the  common  run  of  men.    Moutri-^ 
veau  was  made  to  adoie  a  face  where  love  could  shine  I 
amid  the  lines  of  grief  and  the  blight  of  melancholy.   \ 
Such  a  lover  brings  to  life  at  the  voice  of  his  all-power- 
ful desires   a  new  being,  throbbing  with  fresh  j'outli, 
breaking  forth  for  him  alone  from  the  worn  shell  so 
beantiful  to  his  eyes  yet  broken  and  defaced  to  the 
eyes  of  others.     He  possesses  two  women,  —  one  wffiT       1 
seems  to  the  world  pale,  discolored,  sad ;  and  that  other        I 
woman  within  his  heart  whom  no  eye  sees,  an  angel        / 
comprehending  the  life  of  the  sonl,  beaming  in  all  her      / 
glory  amid  the  solemnities  of  love.  ^ 

Before  quitting  bis  post  of  vigil  the  general  heard 
faint  harmonies  floating  from  the  window  of  the  lighted 
cell;  soft  voices  filled  with  tender  pathos.  When  he 
descended  to  his  friends  stationed  at  the  base  of  the 
rock,  he  told  them  —  in  a  few  words  ringing  with  that 
deep,  restrained  communication  of  feehng,  whose  im- 
posing expression  men  respect  and  comprehend  —  that 
never  in  bis  life  had  he  drunk  in  such  infinite  felicity 

That  evening,  in  the  shadow  of  thick  darkness,  elev^ 
devoted  comrades  hoisted  themselves  up  the  precipice, 
each  carrying  his  poniard,  a  supply  of  chocolate,  and 
all  the  tools  necessary  to  burglars.  They  scaled  the 
walla  of  the  cloister  by  means  of  ladders,  manufactured 
and  brought  up  for  that  purpose,  and  then  found  tliem- 
selves  in  the  cemetery  of  the  convent.  Montriveau 
recf^nized  the  long  vaulted  gallery  he  had  formerly 
passed  through  on  his  way  to  the  convent  parlor ;  also 
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the  windows  of  that  room.  His  plaa  was  at  once 
formed  and  adopted.  To  enter  the  parlor  by  the  win- 
dow which  opened  into  the  part  where  the  nuns  had 
stood  behind  the  grating ;  to  follow  the  corridor  which 
led  out  of  it ;  to  read  the  names  inscribed  on  the  lintels 
of  tlie  doors  ;  to  find  the  cell  of  Sister  Theresa  ; 
prise  and  gag  her  while  sleeping ;  to  bind  and  earrj  li 
away,  —  all  this  part  of  the  work  was  an  easy  matter  ' 
for  men  who  joined  the  habits  and  ways  of  the  world 
to  the  audacity  and  expertness  of  galley-slaves,  and 
who  were  calmly  indifferent  should  necessity  require 
the  thrust  of  a  weapon  to  secure  silence. 

The  bars  of  the  window  were  sawn  through  in  two 
hours.  Three  men  remained  as  sentries  without ;  two 
more  watched  in  the  parlor ;  the  rest,  with  bare  feet, 
stationed  themselves  from  point  to  point  along  the  cor- 
ridors ;  while  Montriveau  advanced,  hidden  behind  a. 
young  man.  the  most  dexterous  of  tbem  all,  [jenri  de 
Mareajijvho-as .a  matty:,o^f  precaution  was  dressed  in 
the  habit  of  the  Carmelites,  precisely  like  that  worn  ia 
this  convent.  The  clock  struck  three  as  Montriveau  - 
aii3  tbe"~false  nniTreacttetl  the  doriTTltuiiLii.  They  soon 
made  out  the  position  of  llli;  UKlIs.  Hearing  no  noise, 
they  advanced  cautiously,  reading  by  the  light  of  a 
dark  lantern  the  names  fortunately  engraved  on  the 
doors,  together  with  the  mystical  devices  and  portraits 
of  saints  which  each  nun  on  entering  the  convent  in- 
scribed, like  an  epigraph,  upon  the  new  tale  of  her 
life,  and  in  which  she  often  revealed  the  last  thought 
of  her  past 

C  When  they  reached  the  cell  of  Sister  Theresa,  Montri- 
V^au  read  this  inscription:   Sub  invocatione  Sanctte 
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